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This Freedom ! 
- In the prayer meeting of 26th January, 1948, only 
four days before the Father of the Nation was eouibied 


from amongst us by the hand of the assassin, Mahatma 
Gandhi said : 


“The subject of corruption is not new. 
has beeome much worse than before. Restraint from 


Only it 


without "has practically gone. Cori ruption will - go 
when the large number of persons given to the 
unworthy. practice realise that the nation does not 
exist fcr them but that they do for the nation. It 
requires 2 high code of morals, extreme vigilance on 
the part of those who are free from ‘the corrupt 
practice and who have influence over corrupt 
servants. Indifference in such matters is criminal. If 
our evening prayers are genuine they must play no 
mean part in removing from our midst the demon 
of corruption.’”* 

‘Today the most vital problem that faces us is that 
of corruption. Corruption -had eaten deep in the 
administrative services of India Jong prior to the 
departure of the British from the controlling posts of 
India. What is more terrible is ‘that this virus has 
spread alarmingly wide amongst those on whom lay all 
the hopes of the nationals of India. The Congress has 
been badly affected -by this plague, as was openly 
stated sometime back -by the veteran Congress leader 
of Madras Sri Konda Venkatappa. There is some hope 
for Madras inasmuch as they still have puritans in the 
rank who have no hesitation in resortirig to open 
condemnation. But why is the Congress President silent 
about the Centre and the other provinces’? - - 

Where are the rosy dreams of a glorious and 


“mighty India today, with which we used -to solace the. 


stricken people of this country during the fateful days 
- when British bureaucracy was trying to extinguish 
the fires of freedom with demoniae repression ? Where 
are those wonderful plans for’ the regeneration and 


renaissance of the nation, plans for ‘Industrialization, 


. 
— ee ee a ee 2 eo) sows 


* We Haye: taken the above quotation from -Sri Bijay Bibari 
Mukharji’s book Administrative’ Problems of India, a monograph that 
should be on the table of every administrator today.—Ep., M.R.- 


“who 


for reclamation of waste lands, for the hamessing of 


hydraulic energy now running to waste, and for raising — 


the standard of hving of those millions who are suffer- 
ing a living death today? 

Today the very foundations of the State are being 
undermined by corruption. So what chance is there of 
any great structure being ever built over the ruins? 
We are beset with problems on all sides, it is true, 
but does not that fact make the crime of corruption 
still more heinous for those who are trying to profit 
by the distress of the nation? Why’are our statesmen 
silent over the matter? It is well-known today, 
throughout the length and breadth of the country that 
there are bag-barons at Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay, 
are’ the master-criminals in all this planned 
treachery, of corruption and of profiteering, black~ 
marketing and tax-evasion. And yet it seems that they 


are immune from the trammels of law, arch-criminals 


though they might be. Why are they being shielded ? 
The public- have a right to know why the rights of 
hundreds of’ millions are being sacrificed so that a group 
of unprincipled cut-throats might bleed them to death 
and gather vast fortunes thereby with impunity. 
Mahatma Gandhi must’ have had these racketeers of 
Big-Business in mind when he spoke. 

We should like to know what plans Pandit Nehru 
and Sardar Patel have to combat this evil. Kashmir 
and Hyderabad are great problems, but of what avail 
would a thousand Kashmirs and Hyderabads be, if the 
common man of India become poorer still dnd the sick 
die without relief, as under British rule, because 
all the wealth of the land is being drained, by means 
illicit and immoral, 
have sacrificed -all their principles through evil lust for 
gain? 

Labour is getting more- and more intractable and 
restive and production’ in industry has »jallen to an 
all-time low of 45 per cent of normal. Agitators and 


- inciters™ have had their task made easy through the 


continuous rise in the cost of living. The vita] channels 
of transport are now affected doubly, through rerfpant 


into the’coffers of the few who 


* i 
ma sateen eet = 
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eorruption in the staff and through chronic neglect of | 


duties. The industrialist does not care for he merely 
doubles the price. of all life’s essentials and rakes in his 
ill-gotten gains at the cost of the poor consumer, who 
pays and suffers all the way. 

We know of cases where honest officers of re 
State. have been held up in the -execution of their 
duties, when they started investigations inta. cases of 
tax-evasion by these mighty- ahd filthy bag-barons. 
They withstood threats and temptations but were 
finally brought to a halt by orders from superiors. We 
know that the antiblack-marketing legislation in 
Bengal was held up for months because there ‘were 
elauseg init that. threatened the saféty 6f the persons 
of the master-black-marketeers. We know that the 
State and the People are’ being mulcted by these 
treacherous scoundrels with such blatant and brazen 
impudence, because there are those in power who are 
shielding’ them, whether through ignoraice or other- 
wise, we leave the people to judge. 

We would ask Pandit Nehru then, 
value of this freedom to our people ? And for whose 
benefit are they suffering ? It is time now-for stringent 
legislation and ruthless enforcement, else there. would 
be chaos. 


r 


The Change-over 


The world is in turmoil. In the Far East China 
is ablage with communism fighting for the domihation 
of all Hast Asia. In Burma and Malaya there are 


active attempts at kindling a fire, the jntensity of the. 


blaze depending on the aid the communists might 
receive from abroad. There is an uneasy peace 12 
Indo-China, Indonésia and Siam, France and Holland 
being busy in the first two areas, in devising formulae 
that would enable them to continue with their impe- 
rialistic programme under the guise of democracy. Oa 
the Western miarches of Asia Arab nationalism has been 
fanned trp by foreign interests and is up in arms 
against the new-born State of Israel. If there is 2 
conflagration then the blaze may spread to the borders 
of India, and it is on this that the die-hard Tories of 
Britain and their stoogés in De: and Hyderabad 
are counting. 

In Europe, ‘the Satidte-s are slowly adopting strong- 
arm methods. Poland, Austria and most of the Bal- 
kans are in their grip. The Czechs ‘have been 
dragooned into toeing the line and the major part of 
Germany is on the eve of the Soviet anschluss. There 
is panic in France, as a result of which the anti-Com- 
munist drive has been intensified as the following 
extracts from a Worldover Press bulletin would show : 

“For France the late spring, long forecast as its 


most critical period, gave an opportunity not merely to. 


consider current crises, but’ to look back at a six 

months’ miracle. When the government of Robert 

Schuman took office, no one believed it could stay in 

the saddle-more than a few weeks at the very longest. 

Dfring all that‘ time, Communists were uttering dire 
threat of major revolutionary outbreaks, 


what is the -- 


Premier Schuman reached the point where he could 
assert, with a measure of plausibility, “They won’t get 
away with.it here’ No observer in his right mind 
could doubt the a Shity of French Communism to pre- 


- .cipitate serious trouble, for their hold over key labour 


groups, such as. the northern miners, had never. been 
broken. But through the Force’ Ouvriere; the demo- 
cratic trade union organization set up after splitting 
from the ©..G.T., through the itieptitude of Moscow, 
and in particular through specific moves made inter- 
nally by the Schuman regime, the constructive appeal 
of Communism, once a factor, had been rendered 
negative. 

When De Gatlle went into the Communist strong- 
hold of Marseilles in late April, and local Communism 


failed to organize any effective counter-demonstrationy: 


it was spectacular. But-the very drama of that incident. 


.tended to disguise a long series of tough ateps by ‘the 


Schuman government which have received scant world 
publicity. ; 
Last December 
operated camp, followed by the expulsion of -numerous 
Moscow spokesmen and the liquidation of the Union 
of Soviet citizens. But this raid was only a taste of 


-what was to come.-As weeks went by, French Com- 


munism got liberal doses of its own medicine. 
Four Communist papers were barred on December 


24th from all army posts. They were the morDing daily 


L’Humanite, the evening daily Ce Soir, and the perio- 
dicals L’/Avant-Garde and France d’Abord. To carry 
out this move and. still remain legal, 
regime used an old law in existence before 1936, which 
had become a dead letter after Communists entered 


the government in the early ‘post-war period. At the 


same time, Jules’ Moch, Socialist Minister of the 
Interior—a man regarded by the Communists with a 
mixture of hatred and grudging respect—took away 
the monthly allowance of gasoline granted to the 
Communist Party under an arrangement whereby all 
varties receive a quantity of gas for political uses. 
Another paper was suspended on January 20th, it 
was The Soviet Patriot, printed in Russian. Its -editor 
had been-expelled at the’ time of the December raid. 
At almost the same time; Communists were ousted 
from strategic positions in the Chamber of Deputies- 
In short,-for half a year, after the break-up. of the 
political strikes last fall, the Communists have just not 
been allowed to get away with a thing. And by setting 
up @ series of “super-prefectures, » M. Moch has built 
an apparatus, flexible and all-pervasive, with which to 
counter the “defense committees” established by the 


“Communists on the model of the “action committees” 


which were so efficacious in suppressing Czechoslovak 
democracy.” 

It is in this setting that the 
place at Delhi. From now onwards 
Vigilance is: needed at the Foreign Ministry at Delhi. 
Perhaps Pandit Nehru has already made arrangements 


for a new set-up. For the first set-up has been poor 


and wanting in many things. * 


Sear 


@ raid was carried out on a Soviet-* 


the: Schuman. 
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Lard Mountbatten 

With the departure of Lord Mountbatten ends am 
episode in India’s millennial history—an episode extend- 
ing over 190 years. When the “factors and clerks” of 
the East India Company brought about a coup at 


Plassey in 1757, they did not know what would be the — 


consequence of this adventure of theirs ; it must have 
been this unconsciousness that later led a historian of 
their people to popularize the opinion that the British 
had acquired empire over India in “a fit of absent- 
mindedness.” It took about forty years for the ruling 
awjasses of Britain to grow into the corsciousness that 
the disorganization in India afforded them an oppor- 
tunity to found an empire which would add to the 
wealth and glory of their people. And by the middle 
of the 19th century a school of politics was developed 
in Britain of which 50 years after Rudyard Kipling 
was to be the poet laureate. The necessities of holding 
sway over an alien people across six thousand miles 
of sea water forced on British politicians: and adminis- 
trators the adoption and pursuit of policies that have 
led to results which were described by Rabindranath 
Tagore in 1941: 


But what kind of India will they leave behind,- 


what stark misery ?- When the stream of their 

eenturies administration rums dry at last, what-a 

waste of mud and filth . will they leave. behind 
them ! 

The unnatural relation that subsists between an 
alien conqueror and a dependent people cannot ‘have 
any other result. The “plunder of Bengal” after Plassey 
“flowed into the country in a broad stream for about 
thirty years” and imparted “the first impetus (to the 
industrial revolution) in Britain” and financed its 
' gapitalist enterprises over East Asia. These words of 
Dean Inge, not an economist or historian, held the 


mirror to the spirit of cannibalism that moved the new - 


imperialism of exploitation of other peoples’ weak- 
nesses and their resources. Lord Mountbatten inherited 
this regime, and in winding it up he had no occasion 
to apply his mind to the understanding of this process 
of progressive deterioration in the material conditions 
of life in India. From March 24, 1947 to June 20, 1948, 
he was engaged in liquidating a system of rule that his 
immediate predecessor had made hateful.beyond words 
to the people who hdd been nursed in the Liberalism 
_of 19th century Britain. During -Lord Wavell’s adminis- 
tration forces of anarchy were released over our country 
all through northern India from Chittagong to Multan 


that could not have been the creation of mob frenzy — 


alone. The malignant mind of an alien bureaucracy, 
fighting rear-guard actions for the defence of British 
vested interests, could be traced through the eruption 
of beastliness in India. Lord Wavell by his inaptitude 
became a tool in its hands, to put the matter in its 
mildest. Calcutta in August, 1946, Noakhali in October, 
1946, Bihar in October-November, 1946, and the 


Punjab in. March, 1947 highlighted these- activities | of” 


a decadent class of ‘administrators. 


‘explanation for the use: of 


It thug became apparent to the Labour Govern~ 
ment in Britain that Lord Wavell had made himself 
impossible to India, and that their policy, announced 
on February .20, 1946—to quit India by June, 1948— 
needed the service of another mind. It has been sug- 
gested that the choice of Lord Mountbatten to give 
shape and form to this policy was “an itspiration.” 
History will decide on the validity of this judgment. 
Lord Mouritbatten had expressed the hope on March 24, 
1947, that he would try his best to prevent further 
bitterness and addition to the toll of innocent victims 
to: the requirements of British policy. The Punjab, east 
and west, demonstrated in lurid light the failure of 
this hope. Even so, it should be also stated for the 
departing pro-Consul that he and Lady Mountbatten 
had “helped greatly to lightening that burden,” to y 
use the words uséd in the India Union’s Cabinet reso~ 
lution in appreciation of their “work of healing.” But 
“the tortured minds and stunted souls” that crowd into 
the villages, towns and cities of India and Pakistan 
have left a problem that will leave an impress on 
India’s life that decades may not erase. 

The argument is quite admissible that Lord Mcunt- 
batten was not.individually responsible for the crooked- 
ness of the policy that he was called upon to carry out. 
That policy had become explicit during-1940 when 


Lord Linlithgow gave an assurance to all disgruntled 


elements in India, British and Indian, that they would 
have freedom to deny the authority of any Govern- 
ment in India set up.to replace that of Britain, thus 


‘repeating “exactly what was said with fatal results to 


Ulster,” to quote the -words of the London New 
Statesman and Nation. The Cripps Mission plan, the 
Cabinet Delegation’s plan were all variants of -the 
same theme. The latter made much of their pose that 
they came with an “open mind”; that they were 
anxious to preserve India’s unity and integrity. But 


‘this plea was negatived by what they themselves said 


in their “Memorandum on States’ Treaties and Para- 
mountcy.” The date of presentation of. this Memoran- 
durn was. significant. In it appeared the words : “Suc- 
cession Government or Governments of British India,” 
and these words showed that the Cabinet Delegation’s 
mind had been moving ‘towards a “partition” of our 
country of communal lines or had become prepared’ 
fo decépt such a dispensation. A Note attached to the 
Memorandum issued on May 12, 1946, attempted an 
‘these words which was 
revealing, and we share it with our readers, 
“The Cabinet Delegation desire to make it clear 
- that the document issued today entitled “Memoran- 
dum, etc. . was drawn up before the Mission 
began its discussion with party leaders and re- 
presented the gubstance of what they communicated 
to the representatives of the States at their first 
interview with the Mission. This is the explanation ° 
‘of the use of the words ‘Succession Government or 
Governments of British India,’ an expression which 
would not, of course, have been used after the issue 
che Delegation’s recent statement (dated May 16, 


— 
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In a Time-Table- of the Cabinet Delegation’s 
itinerary we'find it stated that the first non-official 
’ ~Indian’ whom they interviewed was Mahatma ‘Gandhi. 
On April 1, 1946, the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, had an interview of 72 minutes with 
him; previous to that Sir Stafford Cripps had talks 
with him for about. half-an-hour. On the 2nd April, 
1946, they met the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, the: Nawab of Bhopal. Thus, it becomes clear 
that members of the British Cabinet forming - the 
Delegation had begun flirting with the idea of the 
“partition” of India as early as March, 1946, the last 
week of March, at least: And Lord Mountbatten was 


sent out to give it shape in March, 1947. Perhaps for. 


twelve months it was-all a dress rehearsal of what was 
announced on June 3, 1946, through the mouth of Lord 
Mountbatten. During this period, the people in India, 
‘apart from their leaders, were misled into thinking 
that “His Majesty’s Government” were cudgelling their _ 
brains to decide “to whom to hand over the powers of 
the Central Government on the date set for transfer.” 
And the people have pad dearly for their ignorance - 
or complacence. 

' This was the background -in which destiny called . 
upon Lord ‘Louis Mountbatten to play a part. It was: 
no new policy discovered by the Attlee Government 
that he was-to implement. It was all cut out for him 
by the logic of British policy. His personal contribution 
was dash and drive which enabled him to brush aside 
through the cob-webs of law. He-cut the time-table by 
months ; instead of June, 1948, he made it possible for 
“British control” to be- withdrawn from India 
August 15, 1947. The leadership of the country, re- 
presented in the Indian National Congress, ‘accepted 
this logic ; the Muslim League, representing majority 
feeling amongst Indian Muslims had worked for it, 
though the decisions of the Bengal and the Punjab 
Assemblies by the end of June had lefé it with a “moth- 
eaten” and. “truncated” State. We have often felt that 
Lord Mountbatten had-no occasion to exert great 
pressure or use hard persuasion to cotivince Indian 
leaders that the decision of June 3, 1947, represented 
-the only step that could end “British control” over 
India’s destiny. Whether or not anybody amongst them 
or even Lord Mountbatten could visualize the up- 
rooting of millions, we cannot. say. Perhaps, “partition” 
wanted . 4 sacrifice, ind they unwittingly co-operated 
in this act. In any case history will put to his credit 
the fact that he did not try to cloud: the issues by 
evasion or subterfuge. He plainly stated the task that 
he had been set, and he took the shortest and quickest 
path towards fulfilling it, without flinching at the risks. 


. And when the conflagration—for which British perma- - 


nent officialdom .had been working overtime before his 
time—did blaze up, he did his best to bring it under 
control, without any hypocritical jeremiads. | 
Mountbatten’s Farewell Broadcast 
Lord Mountbatten’s farewell broadcast was typical 
of the man. Flowery ornaments were very few, nor. was 


se % 


- 


on. 
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_there “much. frothy cerciiene phate: Was a directitess 
‘of speech that is ehprenlenene of the British Naval, . 


tradition. ~ 


The Governor General said : 

“When I was first asked to interrupt my Haval 
career to become the last Viceroy of India, I must 
confess that I viewed. the prospect-with considerable 
trepidation. After serving in South East Asia from . 
1943 to. 1946, during all of. which time I had a rear 
headquarter in Delhi, I felt that I could to some 
extent appreciate the complexity of the situation 
which would confront the Viceroy on whom the task 
of transferring power would fall. But when I varrived™ 
in India and was able to see the prablem for myself , 


. at close quarters, if appeared to present: even more - 


difficulties- than I had supposed. 

There was one bright feature, however, ‘in the 
general gloom—and it was perhaps the most ‘important 
feature that one could have wished for. This was the 
determination of all those with’whom I had to deal . 
~-whether they were leaders in the political field or 
in any other walk of life—that a realistic solution. 
‘could and must be found. And from the moment . 
that I arrived, difficulties which. had seemed insur- 
mountable began to ‘melt in the atmosphere of mutual 
trust and goodwill with which those leaders combined 
to help me in my task. 

I can never say with what emotion I received 
the invitatior (which was generously ratified by the. 
Constituent Assembly as its first act during the mid- 
night meeting of the 14thl15th August) to be the first 
constitutional Governor-General ‘of free India during | 
the interim period. I gladly agreed -to stay on until 
the 3lst March 1948 (the date specifically mentioned 


“in the Indian Independence Act as the end of the 


- interim period) and, later, I was deeply honoured. by . 


the invitation to extend this time until June. It has - 


been difficult to decide at what juncture it would be. 
in India’s best interests that an Indian, should be 
appointed “in my. place; but I hope that time will — 
show that I have stayed long enough to be useful; 
but not too long, so as to deprive India of the right 
which her freedom has conferred on her, to choose 
on’ of her own people to be the head of the State. 
It is a particular pleasure to me that the choice 
should fall on my friend Rajaji, for no one is better 
qualified to take over the post. 

It has been an unforgettable experience for myself 
and my family to have been privileged to be in India 
during these past, historic fifteen months. India has 
a great history behind her—and she has a great history. 
ahead of her. She has many problems, grave problems 


such as would be bound to face any national suddenly 


achieving freedom—but magnified in her case by the 


fact that this freedom has been attained at a time 


of unparalleled world-wide difficulties, and ina country” 
that -contaims nearly one-sixth of the human race. 
But-I know that she will solve these ‘problems and 


that her difficulties may _be surmounted ; India is. 


eal manual jJabour but the 


fiend 
_ 


destined to fill a high place itn thé world, aia to. ‘lay 
@ high part in the world’s affairs. 


India is potentially as rich a country as any in 
the world. Quite apart from: the wealth within the 
ground itself, such as coal, iron ore, manganese and. 
all the other yaluable minerals, quite apart from the 
immense possibility of further’ prosperity from hydro- 
- electric power and irrigation schemes, there remains 
the greatest source of wealth that any country can 
bave—the hundreds of millions of its ordinary people. 
_For with them rest not only. the age-long traditions 
inheritance of the new 
technical age and of the ever-increasing skill Which 
during training will ptovide. ; 


Inventive genius, which is ‘latent in the “Indian 
people, can now be harnessed as never before for the 
benefit and prosperity of themselves and of the whole 
world. Clearly the spread of universal education dud 
the advance of social service and conscience -are esseD- 
‘tial if. those creative forces are to be fully realised. 
- Thése things will come about, but for all. that India’s 
greatest asset will, I am sure, always lie in the 
character of her people. I myself saw the most 
stupendous crowds in my hfe in India—on “Inde- 
pendence Day, at Gandhiji’s funeral, at the Mela at 
Allahabad and on other historic occasions. The good 
nature and friendliness of these vast masses were 
unforgettable; I realised then that I was seeing before 
me the raw material of India’s future greatness. 


Your ~datt constitution takes its place among the 
great. documents of liberty and human rights. Be 
worthy of it. Goethe wrote that only he is worthy of 
true freedom who’ is prepared to establish it himself 
in his everyday. life. It is not the fact that high ideals 
are written into your constitution that will help ‘you, 
but the stern resolve with which you yourselves deter- 


mine to suppress all that could militate pears these - 


ideals being put into practice. 

I would like to end this talk on a personal note. 
During the last’ fifteen months in India my wife and 
J have visited every single province, anid the majority 
' of the.major states; and wherever we have gone, we 
have been received with universal friendliness and 
kindness. 
with welfare work,-particularly among refugees atd 


abducted women, has had an even greater opportunity - 


of meeting the people than I have had myself; and 
I know how deeply she has appreciated the help and 
co-operation given to her by all officials, and the way 
that she has been réceived by all the people with 
whom she has come in contact. 

Wherever we may go in the future, both of us 
will remember with a sense of pride and of real 
humility the wonderful kindness and friendship we 
have received on all sides. We shall continue to love 
India and to take the deepest personal interest in 
her future welfare.” 


-part of one who, 
* worked as one belonging to her and did his work in 


.My -wife, who has been so closely associated 
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- Rajaji’s Assutenoé | — 7 
After the departure of the last of the British 
Governor-Generals of India, came the ingtallation of 
the first Indian Governor-General. - - His first address 
therefore is worthy of record as a public dectiment. 
The following is the text of the Governor-General’s 
address : 


. “My Lord Chief Mr. Prime Minister, 


J ustice, 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, I am very grateful to you all 
for your participation at this ceremony. Your presence 


has lifted the occasion from the plane of a mere 
ceremony to that of 
Operation, 


human fellowship and c0- 


g 


Speaking objectively, the occasion is undoubtedly ; 


historic for this is the first time that one wha belongs 


“to the soil has, in accordance with the wishes of the — 
Cabinet, been - 


Prime Minister of India and his 
entrusted with the honour and the duties of: the Head 
of the State in India. I owe a debt of gratitude, which 
I cannot hope to repay, for the signal honour implied 


‘in this my installation. I hope I shall act, on every 


occasion and in every matter, in a manner worthy of 
the trust reposed in me. The work of my predecessor 
during his: memorable term of -office was a marvellous 
instance of detachment, devotion and energy on the 
though not belonging to India, 


the spirit that is laid down in our scriptures with 
regard to the task that falls to any one, 1 come after 
him but I hope I will be ‘judged by standards suitable 
to oDe who is inexperienced either in arms or in diplo- 
macy unlike my illustrious predecessor. 

Our problems have multiplied beyond all expecta- 
tion and are such.as may perturb even the most 
adventurous spirits among us. The only remaining 
interest in life which moves my ¢olleagues who are 
entrusted with the charge of the affairs of India is the 
happiness of our people and the good name of our 
country. This is-the passion that binds them together. 
They have experience and nobility. of character. May 


God enable them to achieve the purpose so dear to 


their hearts. I shall be proud to render them all such 
assistance as I can in this positron. 
India’ is unchangeably committed to the policy of, 


making every .one within her borders find pride and: 


joy in citizenship lirespective of caste, creed or race. 
No one will suffer any disability by reason of the 
community to which he or she belongs. * 

The days of dynastic rule or domination through 
force. are gone in India, No territorial or racial or 
religious community can hope to thrive or maintain its 


-happiness through foree without the willing and full 


co-operation of other people and the utmost inter- 


‘communication, It is, therefore, necessary that all com- 


muna] and territorial isolationism should be abandoned 
and the best takents in every community should seek 
to serve the whole State. Communities should spread 


_ themselves out rather than build walls round them- 


selves. | ° 


Whatever be the technical phraseology which 
public law may use to describe it, what disturbs the 
peace of India now is intertecine discord pure and 
simple’ and it is utter folly. Our economy has not yet 
had time to separate into two parts corresponding to 
the political division to which we have agreed. . It 1s 
very doubtful if it ever can be so-split. We are far too 
interdependent ‘and whatever we might do, there will 
yet be vital links that can. never be severed. It is folly 
to quarrel and make into a scene of strife and misery 
what has-been shaped by the pressure of age-long 
‘forces into a field of beauty and joy. Let us pray for 
wisdom and let us do what will make good thoughts 
grow and save them from being swamped by folly and 
evil which wait to tempt man. 

I have received blessings ‘and goodwishes from 
great. and good men in all parts of the world. May 
these help me to steer clear of etror and enable me 


to be of some Servite to our people ; in the great, office- 


conferred on me.” 


India’s Place in British Conimonwealth 


On the 2ist January, 1947, the Indian Constituent 
_ Assembly passed the “Objectives” resolution declaring 
- India an “independent, - Sovereign Republic.” 
Jayakar and Dr. Ambedkar opposed this declaration, 
showing that amongst members’ of .the Indian Consti- 
tuent Assembly there were men with a certain amount 
of representative character who were not happy at 
present with the prospect of getting . out of the 
British Commonwealth. From certain points of view 
it can be said that in this expression of their views 
they are moved more by ‘considerations of India’s 
safety in the evolving power-politics of the post-war 
world than by any softness for British susceptibilities 
or interests. Since the passiug of that resolution in 
the winter of 1947, there have been vast chatges in 
India, which is no longer one; as a separate State has 
been cut out of her to suit the conceits and ambitions 
of the dominant section of Indian Muslims, An 
Indian Independence Act has also been passed by the 
British Parliament, conferring “Dominion Status” on 
India, freeing her from the limitations of “Colonial 
’ Legislatures” of- the old days, conferring on her Legis- 
lature “the -power to-repeal or amend any existing 
or future Act of Parliament (British), or any Order, 
Rule or Regulation, in so far as it is part of the law 
of the Dominion.” With all this, there are certain 


Dr.’ 


@ 


“imphed powers” which do not enable India to attain . 


her full status as a sovereign State. At is hoped that 
the Constituent Assembly framing the constitution 
of the Indian Union will clarify this position, An 
element of mystery has been introduced into the 
matter by an amendment that Dr. Ambedkar proposes 
to move to the “Objectives” resolytion passed at 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s instance. Significance is 
attached to it because Dr.’ Ambedkar is Minister in 
charge of. legislation in the. Nehru Ministry, and he 


- 
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is also Chairman of the 


Drafting Committee ap: 


pointed by the Constituent Assembly. He proposes t? - 


substitute the words. “Sovereign, Independent State” 
for the words “Sovereign, Independent Republic” 
found in Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s resolution, and he 
has frankly stated the purpose of his amendment ; “it 
was to secure that “nothing in the Constitution (of 
India) -brings about an: dutomatic and instantaneous 
severance between India and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” A further element of speculation 
has developed by the news that the Indian Constituent 


Assembly, scheduled to meet sometime this month, has, 
been postponed and is expected to meet in October on 


November. next. This new time-table has been inter- 
preted. as a step which will enable the Prime Minister 
of India to meet the British Prime Minister and other 
Prime. Ministers of the Commonwealth on the occasion 
of the proposed conference of their own. The condition 
of’Britain in the present international set-up will be 
reviewed at this conference. She has hitherto borne the 
burden of Imperial Defence which at present is ‘beyond 
her means. India standing at the head of the Indian 
Ocean has a distinct part to play in the defence 


arrangements of the areas about stretching from Africa 


to Australia. With her new dignity this new respon- 
sibility has come to her. Realisis in India among whom 
is. the ‘present Governor-General, Shri Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachan, appear to be of opinion that in dis- 
charging ‘this responsibility, India can get the most 
immediate help from Britain and her “white”? Domi- 
nions. These considerations may be weighing with 
them, and it is but natural that they should be pressing 
them on the attention and consideration of the Nehru - 
Cabinet. These factors of the problem should be 
clarified. soon and the present 
on India’s foreign affairs should end. Military organiza- 
tion and foreign policy are 
forget this fact. 


H vderabad 


The statement of the Prime Minister of India 
on the failure of the Indo-Hyderabad negotiation 
published in another 


1 
J 


he referred. He hag called for a “dispassionate and 


that might crop up in the event of a likely Indo- 
Hyderabad armed conflict.” But he has not cared to 
enlighten us on these “realities”? and on “the un- 
foreseen problems” that:confront his Cabinet and the 
people outside. He has asked us to visualize “the 
reaction . .. on the international sphere” of a con- 
flict between the Indian Union and Hyderabad 


artificial discussion 


inter-linked. Let us not. 


as column does not add to our ~ 
knowledge of “the realities of the situation” to which. 


. balanced assessment of all the unforeseen problems ~ 


without indicating. what its nature and extent is likely _ 


to be. This vacuum in our knowledge could have been 
removed by him, but he has not done it. He might 
have justification for this omission, but the fact remailg 
that we are. left to fill it up In our own way. 


~ 
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It does not require any effort of imagination. to 


realize that Qaid-e-Azim Jinnah has been pulling the | 


strings not very overtly. The communique from his 
Government House which was published on the 
8th of June last in the newspaper Hyderabad showed 
him in his true colours. He would not meet the 
representatives of the Majlis Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen as 
“he did not think if proper to meet the representa~ 
tives of any political group in Hyderabad.” This 
pose of detachment wore thin as we remember what 
he said on the status of Hyderabad in the present 
wt gontroversy. 


independent.” We are under no doubt that this de- 
claration of his sabotaged the last negotiations of the 
Nizam’s representatives with those of the Indian Union, 

The Press of -Britain and her Conservative Party 
have been beating up a great noise with regard to 
this matter calling Pandit Nehrw’s “Hindu Govern- 
ment” all manner of names. But behind these ‘public 
activities. busybodies, bought up by the agelts of the 
richest man in the world, as his Exalted Highness is 
‘reputed to be, have been insidiously engaged in 
equipping the Nizam with men and munitions for a 
‘fight with the Indian Union. Winston Churchill, the 
old Cassandra of British politics, has come out imto 
the open with his support to the intransigence of the 
Nizam. These are signs that show that the traditional 
enemies of India’s freedom in Britain are back at 
their old occupation. 

Add to this the ruling classes of the United States. 
Their mind was reflected truly in the speech of Dr. 
Henry Grady, U.S.A. ambassador to New Delhi and 
Katamunda, on the occasion of the Ootaeamund 
Conference on East Asia’s economic re-construction. 
In his haste to support Dutch opposition to the Indo- 
nesian Republic’s demand for representation in this 
Conference, Dr. Grady likened the position of the 
Republic to that of Hyderabad, and he warned India 
that if Indonesia can claim representation so can 
Hyderabad. 

These are certain of the straws which the Indian 
Union has to take notice of. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
would have done well in telling his. people of the 
elements of the complicated situation that the Nizam 
has ereated for us. An uinstructed democracy cannot 
stand for long the stress and strain of situations like 
these. 


Nehru’s Siatement on Hyderabad 


Pandit Nehru clarified somewhat the complexities 
of the situation, consequent on the refusal by the 
Nizam of the final draft agreement sent to him by the 
Government of India, at a Press Conference at Delhi 
on the 17th of June. 

Pandit Nehru who was delayed in arriving at 
the Press Conference said that he expected Sir Walter 
Monckton back from Hyderabad this evening. Not 
that anything special might happen but he thought 


y. “Hyderabad was an independent State, 
and was at full lberty to accede to India or to remain 


it would be fair to wait for him so that the Press 

might have “the latest dope.” He referred to the 
two drafts—the agreement and -‘the firman—awhich 
were circulated and said that at the present moment 
these were of historical interest only, but will eDable 
the public to know the basis on which the Govern- 
ment of India were proceeding. Apart from the agree- 
ment which was to have been signed by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Hyderabad Government, the 
firman was something which the Nizam of Hyderabad 
would have issued. So far ag the Government of 
India was concerned, the firman was important and 
hence in a sense it became a part of the draft agrec- 
ment. 

_ After explaining these two documents, the Prime 
Minister said that this was the last document that 
was presented in the course of conversations. Apart 
from these documents it was proposed that he (Pandit 


‘Nehru) would give a collateral letter to the Hyderabad 


Government to make one or two points clear. They 
include,. for instance, that the “Government of India 
would do their utmost to-ensure a free flow of goods 
of all kinds to Hyderabad, secondly, that the Govern- 


‘ment of India would co-operate on a joint basis on 


the ecohomic development of Hyderabad and afford 
all facilities to them and, thirdly, that it was not the 
policy of the Government of India that there should 
be any unfair discrimination against Hyderabad in the 
working of the new agreement. 

There was the question of certain trade matters 
and representation in international organisations such 
as food, ete. The Government of India‘said these 
questions could not be considered in isolation and had 
to be decided with reference to the - constitution of 
various organisations and the Government of India’s 
relations. with them but were prepared to consider 
them later.-In effect there was nothing new in that 
except to remove any apprehension if there was going 
to be ‘any discrimination against Hyderabad after the 
conclusion of the agreement. 

During the last ten days various proposals had 
been discussed between the representatives of India 
and Hyderabad and ultimately they had taken shape 
in the form of the two documents now released. Mean- 
while, there were at least two visits to Hyderabad of 
the Nizam’s representatives, taking back these propo- 
sals in some form or other and .the impression we had 
was that these proposals were agreed to by the Nizam’s 
representatives here. He had, in fact, made it clear to 


‘them even before they came on the last occasion that 


there was not much point in taking the trouble to 
come over to Delhi unless they accepted the basis of. 
these proposals and unless they came with pleni- 
potenilary authority to come to an agreement. It was 
really on that basis that the talks had proceeded. 
The Prime Minister said: “The principal matters 
contained in these proposals were more or less accepted 
by the Nizam’s representatives here. In fact, we 
thought that we were going to proceed to sign them 
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when we were told that they wanted to take it back to 


Hyderabad to consult the Nizam.” But one. of our: 


-dificulties in this business has been in dealing with 
persons who canndt say “yes” or “no” definitely but 
who éontinually wanted to fly back to Hyderabad, in. 
spite of the fact that they are connected by. telephone 
and continually telephone to each other. This made it 
very difficult to get on - and numerous unnecessary 
delays took place. Anyhow the position at present is 
that this latest agreement has not been accepted by 
the Hyderabad Government or the Nizam. 

“They have not said that negotiations are over. 
In fact, they have suggested in a telegram which came 
just an hour.ago that they would like to carry on talks, 
but as the draft stands at present they are unable to 
agree to it. So far as we are concerned, we have given 
naturally a great deal of thought and attention to. this 
matter for the last few months. We have been criticised 
and to some extent it has been said that thé Govern- 
ment -of India were weak and feeble in dealing with 
the Hyderabad situation. A- few persons have also said 
that we wield the big stick too mich. Well, so far ‘as 
Indian opinion is concerned, I think it is pretty well 
unanimous in criticising us that we have been rather 
lax. It is not merely a question of coming toa political, 
or economic agreement with Hyderabad but of facing 
a dynamic situation which is giving rise to continuous 
trouble -in border areas and which may bring: awe 
to wider areas. 

“Tt is not for me to enter into long explanation or. 
justification of the attitude of the Government of 
India in this matter but I now stand-by. everything 
that. the Goverriment of India has-done in this matter 
and I'think both these criticisms are not justified or 
are based.on insufficient data or insufficient realisation, 
of any other action which might have been under- 


taken in the past. We have’ stated fairly clearly in the: 


past what our basic attitude ‘towards Hyderabad ‘is 
_ that} Hyderabad, situated. as it is, cannot conceivably 
be independent and that India can néver agree to it 
. whatever happens and whatever may be the conse- 
quences. This is not because of sentimental. reasons and 
not because of an emotional approach to the problem 
but for highly practical reasons of geography and other 
reasons which would lead to incessant conflict.” 


Pandit Nehru said: that the alternatives before : 


Hyderabad were : Accession or paramountcy. 

If Hyderabad. was not to be independent in the 
real setise of the word—he was not talking about 
internal autonomy which .in fact all: the provinces. and 
States and Unions of States enj joyed—then it would 
have to become part of the Indian Union with exactly 
equal rights like any of-the provinces .or States. or 
Unions of States, and enjoying the same rights and 

other things. It was not therefore a question of any 
kind of suppression of Hyderabad or a Hindu-Muslim 
question. It was a partnership with equal rights. If 
they left our independence and if there was no acées- 
sjon® the only other alternative was paramountoy, 
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Paramountey meant practically for the. Indian Union 
as such to have all the rights which accession would 
confer on it without that free partNership of Hyderabad 
State in the Indian Union which would give Hyderabad 
a big share in shaping its own as well as India’s 


destiny, 7 - 


Nehru Defends Hyder aiid Policy 


The Central Government of India’s policy regard- ; 
ing. Hyderabad has been criticized in some quarters. 
At a public meeting in Lucknow on 25th June, Pandit 
Nehru mide a detailed statement tegarding the view- . 
point of his Cabinet. — 

Pandit Nehru referred to Hyderabad and said the- 
Central Government cannot be stampeded into taking 
a hasty action against- Hyderabad because of the 


- criticism ‘of some irresponsible elements in the country. 


The geographical situation of Hyderabad is ‘such that | 
it .cannot remain independent and must be treated. 
as part of Tage Hyderabad ‘cannot ‘run away. from 
India. - 4 ao i 

Referring: to the recent breakdown_ of. ‘negotiations 


‘between India .and. Hyderabad, Pandit’ Nehru said - 


that there was now no scope left for fresh negotiations 
and the Government of India were not prepared to- 
discuss the miatter any fur ther with representatives , 
of the State. , 7 Se ay 

‘The Government of India’s demands based on 
the fundamental rights of the people of the-State had 


‘been placed before the Hyderabad representatives i0 . 


clear termis and they could not make any changes. «_ 
their proposals which were final. 
The problem of Hyderabad, Pandit Nehru said, 


” deserved dispassionate and balanced assessment. of - all ° 


unforeseen problems that might crop up in the event 


"Of a likely. Indo-Hyderabad- armed- conflict. “Some 


people asked us why we do not send our armed forces ° 
to Hyderabad. Maybe, a time’ might .come when 
we Shall have to send our forces, but before we dos 
we shall have to examine all inter-related issues arising 


from such a course. I. am not afraid of using my 


Army. But at the same time it would be appropriate 


if we visualised the reaction of this step, on the inter- 


national sphere.” 

Pandit Nehru said that dead Was 4a oer of 
Iidia and we wished to give its people, Hindus and 
Muslims, citizenship of Hindusthan “and the RENE 
partnership of the Inidian Union. e 

- Pandit Nehru referred to the periodical sitar 


“of the Razakar leader and said that the Hyderabad. | 


issue had. been given a communal colour by. the 
Ittehad-ul-Musleemin. ‘That, in fact, was not 80. 

The Prime Minister said that a year ago there 
were six hundréd States which had been reduced. ‘to 
thirty as a result of their merger either into provinces 
or inte bigg ger States. 7 

The map of India- was fastly changing. A fnew - 
map was being ‘prepared and it would be’ es to 
the people in the near future. 
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The States system that worked for about 109 
to 150 years has changed. I do not_ claim that all 
this has been done by the Government of India. The 
movement of States people. is also responsible for it 
to a great extent. Except in Hyderabad, in all other 


States democratic Government of one form or another 


is functioning. The Hyderabad problem is to be 
viewed from two angles, viz, democratisation of the 
‘State administration and its accession to the Indian 
Union. We do not wish to coerce the States at the 
point of sword to make them accede to the Indian 
Union. re mi 1 | 

Pandit’ Nehru said that Kashmir, Hyderabad and 
all other problems were linked together and could not 


be considered separately. Whatever we have doDe in © 
right. and correct, and - 


Hyderabad and Kashmir ‘is 
those who accuse us of a weak-kneed policy not 
know the realities of the situation. 

He referred to the- fighting in Kashmir and said 
that the raiders had behind them not only the power 
of the Pakistan Government but its army. Indian 
troops were sent to Kashmir about eight months ago 
and much of its area had been cleared of the raiders. 

The Kashmir issue was not a communal issue. 
The whole of Kashmir was fighting for its independ- 
ence. Though some of its inhabitants -were helping 
the raiders, there was no doubt that an overwhelming 
majority of Hindus and Muslims had rallied round 
Sheikh Abdullah. Pandit Nehru expressed the hope 
that “we shall clear Kashmir of the raiders and make 
the -country independent.” 

Criticising the present policy of Socialists, Pandit 
Nehru said that if they had correctly appreciated. the 
changes that had taken.place in India after August 
15, they would have made a material contribution to 
the progress of the country.. He said: “I also call 
myself a Socialist. The fundamental principles of 
Socialism are acceptable to me, and I want India to 
adopt thése principles.” 

The Socialists criticised the Government of India’s 
policy regarding Hyderabad and accused the U. P. 
Government of delaying the abolition of the zamindar! 
system. Pandit Nehru said: “I am not very proud of 
what. the Central or U. P. Governments have dene 
‘so far. Delays have occurred on account of -adminis- 
trative difficulties and “because the machinery is old.” 

One Socialist leader claimed that if they were in 
power, they would have abolished the zamindari 
system overnight. Such utterances were not relevant. 
Socialisny could not come in India by law but by 
slow constructive programme in consultation with 
Socialists, which the Government of India had 
adopted in certain measures. 

An organisation could - not survive on Negative 
principles. He knew that the present economic 
structure ~was not satisfactory, but it could only be 
broken when.an alternative machinery was set up. He 
said: “Some of the Socialists are my old comrades, 
but I b reat et their irresponsible statements,” 


t 
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Making a strong plea to strengthen the Congress 
organisation, Pandit Nehru said: “I know the short- 
comings of the Congress organisation. The same time 
there is no other organisation which can serve the 
country and save it from dangers. 

“What other organisation. is’ 
replace the Congress?” he -asked. 

The step of the Socialists to weaken the Congress 
was not proper. The Socialists could bring Socialism, 
while. remaining within the Congress-fold, but they 
could not do so as they were engaged in party-politics, _ 
“T do not want that nobody should point out the 
defects of the Congress, but} they should not weaken 
i . j 

Pandit Nehru said that those who criticised the 
foreign policy of the Government of India did not 
place before them any positive or constructive alter- 
native. Judging by other countries, no country in the 
world could claim to have succeeded in its foreign 
policy. 


there which can 


Draft Agreement 

The draft agreement reads as follows : 

1. The Nizam’s Government agreé that they will,. 
on the request: of the Government of India, pass 
legislation similar to the legislation of the Govern- 
ment of-India on any matter enumerated in the 
schedule attached. 

2. If the Nizam’s Government fail to pass the 
required legislation with due despatch, the Nizam 
himself will forthwith pass the necessary ordinance 
under his own powers. 

3. The Dominion Government agrec to fix the 
strength of the Hyderabad army at a figure not .ex- 
ceeding an overall strength of 20,000. The provisions 
of the-Indian State forces scheme of 1939 will apply 


_mutatis mutandis to these forecs and the Government 


of India- undertake to supply arms, ammunition and 
equipment on the scales and conditions laid down in 
the: scheme. The Government of India will have the 
right of periodical inspection and the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment will also give all facilities -in+ regard. to such 
inspection and furnish such information and’ returns 
as they may be requested to do by the Government 
of India from time -to time. 

4 The Nizam’s Government agree to limit their 
irregular forces to 8,000 in addition to ceremonial 
and ‘houschold guards. The Hyderabad Government 
agree that all other formations of a military character 
shall be disbanded. Progressive steps will be taken for 
the disbandment of the Razakars within thrde months, 
rallies, parades, demonstrations and speeches by 
Razakars will cease forthwith. 

5. It is agreed that the Government of India 
will not station their armed forces inside Hyderabad 
State, but if in an emergency the Government of 
India wish to station their fortes inside the State for - 
the period of a state of emergency declared in India 


by- the Government of India under Section 102 of 


10. 


the Government of: India Act, 1935, this will. be agreed 
to by the Hyderabad Government. 
it is further agreed’ that the Government of India 
will be willing to pay to Hyderabad nominal compen- 
sation for the occupation of buildings in the State and 
“for other services. _ 

6. If, in any emergency as above, India army 
units are stationed in the Hyderabad State, they will 
be subject to the appropriate dominion law governing 
the armed forces of the dominion.- -. i yg 


7. It is agreed that Hyderabad’s external relations. 


with any foreign country shall be conducted by the 
Government of India. Hyderabad will, however, have 


freedom to establish trade agencies in ‘order to build - 
relations with: 


up commercial, fiscal and economic 
other countries, but these agencies will work under 
the general supervision of, and im the~closest co- 
operation with, the Government of India. 

Hyderabad will not have any political relations 
' with any country. 

8. Subject to the above paragraphs, the existing 
agreements and, administrative arrangements in regard 
to matters of common concern shall continue and will 
be given effect fo’ by both sides. The said agreements 
and arrangements shall not cease to have effect on 
29th November, 1948, ‘as‘ was provided in -Article -V 
of the Startdstill Agreement of 29th November, 1947. 

_ A. Defence:—1. Any armed forces raised or main- 
tained by. Hyderabad whether within or without the 


State. 2.. Naval, military and air force works. 3. Arms, : 


fire-arms, ammunition. 4. Explosives. 


B.. External Affairs:—1. External affairs, the im- 
and agreements with other. 


plementing of treaties : 
countries, extradition. 2. Admission into, and emigra- 
tion and expulsion .frem, Hyderabad, including in 


relation thereto the regulation of the movements .i2- 


Hyderabad of persons who are not Hyderabad sub- 
jects. 3. Naturalisation. 

Communications:’ 1. Posts aa telegraphs, includ- 
ing telephones, wireless, broadcasting and other -life 
forms of communication. 

2. Railways of the Government of India in the 
state; the regulation of the Nizam’s State Railways 
in respect of safety, maximum and mininium rates and 
fares, station and service terminal charges, ‘interchange 
‘of traffic and the responsibility of railway administra- - 
tions as carriers of goods- and passengers, the regula- 
tion of other railways in the State in respect of safety | 
and the responsibility. of the administrations of such 
railways as carriers of goods and passengers. 

3. Aiferaft and air -navigation, regulation _ and 
organisation of air traffic and aerodromes, provisions 
‘for the safety of aircraft, carriage of passengers and 
goods by aly. 
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| Niz zam’s Dr aft Firman 

- The following is the draft “firman ‘that was to “be 
issued by, the Nizam in the State—following the signing 
of the agreement between India and. Hyderabad ;” . 


In such an event 


_ as emperor of India was 
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1. After protracted discussions between my Gov- — 
ernment and ‘the Government: of India, T'am Dow in: 
a position to announce the lines of my policy. I 
am most anxious to put an end to the uncertainties . 
which prevail as to the . nature of the relationship 
between Hyderabad and the Dominion -of India. The 
views of the Dominion of India have beeh made clear 
to me and mine-are well known to them. I have now 
decided to consult the will of my people on the ° 
question whether Hyderabad should accede to India, I 
shall, therefore, take a plebiscite in Hyderabad on 
the basis of adult franchise. In order to ensure that, 
the plebiscite. is fairly conducted, I shall arrange foi 
it to be held. under. the supervision of some impartial | 
and independent body. I shall accept the result of the 
plebiscite- whatever it may be. 

2, But, Ii am satisfied that more jis quiet than 
the holding of a plebiscite, in order to restore con-- 
fidence and tranquillity. I have, therefore, decided to. 
instruct my ‘Government. to proceed in accordance 
with the following principles. In doing so they will 
appreciate: that. the re eamb lishment of- goodwill 
between India and- Hyderabad is the object of. my 
policy and is'of greater importance than the terms of 
an agreement which may be reached between India . 
and Hyderabad in accordance: with these principles. 

(I) It is my intention to introduce responsible 
Government in Hyderabad and to that end to estab- 
‘lish a Constituent Assembly early in 1949. be 
~ (IT) In the meantime, there should be a reconsti~ 
tution of my: ‘Government as a result of which a. new" 
interim relationship between Hyderabad and India 
pending the holding of plebiscite. This agreement, which 
involves somé modification of’ the existing standstill 
* agreement, has been embodied in a separate document 
signed by. my Prime Minister. _- 


Churchill’ s'M endacious J pepiia 


Mr. Winston Churchill told a Conservative Party rally ’ 
that the renunciation of King George the Sixth’s title 
“a melancholy event.” : 

“Nearly halfof a million Indians have already paid 
the forfeit with their lives in this fateful tale of the casting 
away of the British Empire in India and of the mis- 
fortiines : and slaughter which have fallen’ and are fall- 
-ing upon its peoples. 

“All the blame cannot be thrown on one puny but 
the Socialists: on gaining power threw themselves into 
the task of demolishing ‘ our long built-up. and splendid. 
structure in the East with zeal and gusto and they ‘cer- 
tainly“ have brought widespread ruin, misery and blood..- 
shed upon . the ‘Indian ‘masses to an extent no one Can | 
measure. 

' “Power has been retiklessly confided to indian 
political parties which in no way represent the needs 
or feelings of the 400 million ‘people, who had dwelt-so ~ 
long- under the protection of the British « Crown,” Mr. 
Churchill said: 

“Already there has been soniething like a _ collapse 


- 


now expect an indefinite epoch of internecine’ and 
religious strife, 

“We have witnessed the violent action of Mr. Nehru’s 5 
Hindu Government against Kashmir, four-fifths of whose 
peoples are Moslems. It may be that soon this same 
Government, using the modern weapons we Jeft behind, 
will attack the ancient State of Hyderabad with | its 17 
millions of people and overthrow the Government of 
the Nizam. | 

“Burma is now a foreign. country already descending 
" yapidly into a welter of murder and anarchy, the out- 
* come. of ;which will probably be'a Communist republic, 
affording dangerous strategic advantages to Soviet. Russia 
in this important part of the world on ‘which he depends 
for vital supplies of tropical produce and which is on 
one of our sea roads to Australia and New Zealand. — 

“In Malaya, the long arm of Communism, unchecked 
by feeble British administration, has begun a campaign 
of murdering Briti sh planters and their wives as part: of 
the general process of our ejection.” 


All over the world, Mr, Churchill said, the prestige. 


of Britain had “fallen grievously since the nation fell 
flat on its face in the moment of its greatest victory.” 

“The Governments of. Chile and Argentina thought 
that we are so completely finished, that they. occupied 
some of our possessions. in the Antarctic near the Falk- 
‘land Islands. The invading parties are still there, 

“At this juncture the 
seefn strangely, affected by the Socialist, moon, have 
offered to sell the cruiser Ajax to the Chile Government 
so that she can: ‘help protect this 
upon British territory.” - 

‘It is not nééessary to deal at length with the details 
of this poisonous outburst from this old énemy of all 
Asiatics. It will suffice to say that it was Mr. -Churchill’s 
cretinism, during U. Saw’s mission, that handed Burma 
on a plate to the Japanese. In the resultant panic-Stricken 
evacuation, ivhich was led. by the British Governor and the 
British officials appointed by Mr. Churchill’s government, 
tens of thousands of Indians were left to perish in the 
trek to India. Mr. Churchill’s Government only took care 
to save the Britishers alone. Later on the panic-stricken 
British Governor, of Bengal, a’ typical product of British 
Torydom, instituted a denial “policy” which brought on 
a famine in 1943, In that famine nearly; six million. Indians 


met a horrible death by inches through starvation. British 


oficialdom, who-were in full control of India under 
Churchill, did not stir a finger.to.save them until millions 
had perished. They only moved when they found that 
the American and Chinese press were making strong com- 
ments of an extremely derogatory nature. Mr, Churchill's 


‘sole reaction to this terrible tragedy was to order his’ 


henchman Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, 
to lie himself blue in face in a vain attempt to prove 
that the total’of deaths did not exceed a.million. And 
to-day he is shedding ‘crocodile tears over the half-million 


poor innocents “who met a vaio death during the partition , 


of. India! 


in .the process. of internal administration and we must: 


of India has heen prompt in nailing Chirchill’s 


Board of ' Admiralty, who. 


wrongful intrusion - 


‘Through a realistic policy followed by 


teristic of sobriety and ripeness of official life. 
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Patel’s Warning . 


Sardar -Patel as the spokestian of the Government 
lies to 
the counter. He has further given an warning as to the 
evil effects. of such malicious statements on British prestige 
and influence. His statement is ‘as follows: 


Mr. Winston Churchill, His Majesty’s Eeader of 
the Opposition, and Britain’s .. wartime Premier, while 
bemoaning the disappearance of the title of Emperor of 
India from the royal title, has indulged in a characteris- 
tically .ignarant- but extremely prejudiced outburst 


‘against India and its Government. Mr, Churchill’s disas- 


trous record in relation ‘to India, both as member of 
Government and in’ Opposition, is well known. His 
intervention has every time been exercised to the violent 
prejudice of this country, and, in the ultimate ‘analysis, 
to the detriment of his own. Mr, Churchill ‘is an un- 
ashamed imperialist and at a time when imperialism is 
on its last legs, he is the’ proverbial Jast-ditcher for 
whom obstinacy and dogged consistency Zain more than 
reason, imagination or wisdom. Many an attempt. to build 
up friendship betweén India. and Britain has been 
wrecked by his refusal to face facts and attempts to 


‘mould them to suit his own predilictions. 


It is well known that when the Cripps alter was 
made, it was he who prevented negotiations from achiev- 
ing success. It was he who every time thwarted the 


‘attempts of Mr. Roosevelt to see’ that justice was done 
to India’s legitimate aspirations and its free and willing 


co-operation enlisted in the war effort. At the time of 
Lord Wavell’s Simla Conference, it was he who was 
responsible for its break-up and failure. If any of these 
attempts had succeeded, the history of India and of the 
relationship between Britain and India, despite the 
bitterness and. intensity of freedom’s struggle, would have 
been different. We might have avoided the evil of 
partition and the disasters that attended it. Fortunately 


for Britain. the cup of disasters was by then full and- 


the British eléctorate decided the pilot. 
the Labour 
Government and the bold, imaginative step taken by one 
of Britain’s wisest. statesmen, Lord Mountbatten, and 
the atmosphere of friendship and cordiality which he 
helped to create, the mischief done by the Churchill 
regime has been to a large extent undone. But it seems 
Mr. Churchill is still seized by his favourite disease 
Hindu-phobia and is determined to wreck all that good 
work by his most unwise disregard of the proverbial 


virtue of silence. 


It might well be expected of a man of his record 
of offices and positions of responsibility that he will 
exercise that discretion and restraint which are charac- 
How 
far it was appropriate for him to have attacked in such 
terms the Government and the people of a sister Domi- 
nion, I shall leave to His ‘“Majesty’s Government and 
the people of Great Britain to determine, I shall only 
say this, that we have been patient for too long with 


to change 


1g $s 


such unseemly, prejudiced and mischievous. attacks by . 
‘higlh-placed Britishers on our administration, or. leaders 
and our people. ‘ 

{I have not seen anything even remotely like this 
being said of any other member‘ of the Commonwealth, 
One of them has outraged world’s conscience by bare: 
‘faced and wanton: policy ‘of racial prejudice’ and an 
open disregard to the -fundamental principles of the 
United Nations Charter.- But 


done to others by his own race,- has never registered 
even a formal protest. I. should like, therefore, to tell 
His Majesty’s Government that if they wish India to 
maintain’ friendly relations with, Great Britain -they must 


see that India is ‘in no way subjected to malicious and 


venomous attacks of this kind ‘and that British statesman 
and others learn-to speak of this country in terms of 
friendsliip and goodwill. Owing to yéars of deep-seated 
prejudice and owing to ignorance, it may be difficulr for 
some of them to do so but if future disasters are to be 
avoided, it has got to be done. ty AES 

That Mr. Churchill’s attack on India and its 
Government is both mischievous and venomous can be 
judged from’ the way in which he has disregarded the 
all parties’ responsibility for the passage of the Indian 
Independence Act in July last year through Parliament. 
We ourselves foresaw that if the-final stage of grant of 
freedom to India were made a party issue, it would 
enhance our difficultiés manifold, We were fully aware 
of the machinations of the vested interests both in_ India 
and the United Kingdom .to hand over as difficult a 
legacy to India as possible. 

Balkanisation of India was being actively? acsored. 


Large-scale disturbances were being manufactured. Van. - 


dalism at- the peak of impending departure from the 
scene “of personal rule was actuating many of the Chur- 
chillian agents in power here. 


We, therefore, decided to drink the bitter cup“and_ 


accept the lesser evil of.- partition,-- only on condition 
that it commanded all ‘parties’ support. That support was 
both promised and given. It was this agreement of all 
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Mr, Churchill’s elastic . 
conscience with his infinite: capacity for bearing wrongs . 


ow 


We can weil realise ‘what a disaster the British pubiig 
avoided by forcing Mr. Churchill to give up the seais of © 
‘office, We had hoped that this blow’ to his personal 
fortune administered by his people at the height of his 
glory would make him-a sadder but wiser man, But it 
appears that through his ancestors ‘Myr. “Churchill: lias 
acquired the well-known characteristic of the Stuarts of 
not being able to learn or unlearn anything, - 

Mr.: Churchill has referred, apparently. with some 
self-satisfaction, to the large Gasualtics that “occurred - 
during the disturbances more than nine months‘ ago. 
Obviously, it “did not suit his purpose-to mention that 
Since then India had settled down to peaceful conditions * 
with a speed and efficiency. which had amazed many -dis- 


“interested visitors, While no one of-us would disclaim _ 


our due sharé of ‘responsibility -for these tragedies, and. 
it is agreed that ‘these have ‘brought shame and disgrace 
to India, there can ‘scarcely be any doubt that, “in the. 
ultimate analysis, a very large part of the blame must 
attach: to the divide-and-rule policy ‘followed with such 
. “masterly activity by Mr. Churchill himself and so faith. 
‘fully implemented by his agents and Europeans of his 
way of thinking in this country, whether under, his 
regime or that of. his. prédecessors, No dispassionate © 
student of recent history of India can fail to be con- 


“vinced that the partition of the country and the atten- 


‘dant disasters. were brought ‘about ‘by the disruptive 
Activities:of the group of which Mr, Churchill was the 
drispiration and the spokesman,’ Thus, for* these tragedies 
itis Mr. Churchill and his henchmen who have also to 
answer before ithe bar of history. ~ fore 

It is not -clear how far the Tory Party is behind its 
Jeader in these acts of indiscretion and unwisdom. Mr. 
Butler’s irrcleyant reference to Hyderabatl in the forcign . 
affairs debate was the first indication of a section of the 
Tories still attempting .to make capital out of India’s 
troubles: -Mr. .Churchill’s intervention in Parliament, 
followed up by his speech at the. Conservative: sally, seems 
to indicate that at least an aitempt is being made to whip 
“up enthusiasm in favour of: Britain’s one-time “faithful 
ally” against India. I should like to warn the “British. 


parties that secured the safe and speedy passage of the . public against being taken in by these attempts, The 


Indian Independence Act, for which there is no parallel 
in the history of the British Parliament. We thought 


Mr. Churchill was an horiourable man and would abide 


by the obligations inherent in the agreement. But obvious- 
jy he finds it hard to recognise that India is now a 
free and independent country. - - | 

Tf a proof of his deep-seated prejudice ‘and his 
medieval. mind were needed, it would be enough to 
show that- whilst he refers t9 Kashmir as being four-fifth 
Muslim he- has omitted to mention .that Hyderabad’ is 
four-fifth Hindu and that ‘a creation of the eighteenth 
century, as the Nizam’s State is, is suddenly by the 
magic of Mr. Churchill’s words transformed into an 
“ancient state.” The fact of the matter is that, to vary 
the words of a British statesman, whether Mr, Churchill 
roars like a lion or coos like a dove, it is his ignorance 
and blind prejudice that must come out prominently, 


question of Hyderabad can -be solved peacefully if the 
Nizam would. shed the utterly medieval conception of rule 
through a-ruling caste ‘chosen almost entirely <from a 
militant minority: ‘and accept the democratic method of con- 
sulting and acting in -conformity- with the wishes of. his 
people expressed through their elected representatives and 
would recognise the inevitablity of the consequences of 
action and interaction of geographical, economic and other 
compelling fdrces on the relationship between Hyderabad 
and India, 

But-then in’ order to injure India’s interests, these 
distinguished products of a democratic age would forget 


‘the lessons of history and the teachings of democracy ard 


stoop to buttress a regime which still Hives in the times 
in which it was born. H, therefore, disaster overtakes the 
fortunes of the Nizam, the responsibility will lie elsewhere 
than on ene: ‘Indian Dominion, I am glad- to- know that 


_mulk. His 


ea gs eo Fe NOES - 


“ 


His Ma jedty’s Gren have not fallen a prey to these 
machinations of Mr. 
have refused to treat the Hyderabad issue otherwise than 
as one of the domestic concerns of the Indian Dominion: 
I would, therefore, appeal ‘to the ‘rank and, file of the 
Tory Party not to be misled by these old-world ideas of 
some of their leaders, but to extend to the Indian Dominion 
that goodwill dnd friendship which are as essential in 
British interests as in India’s and to sustain and -uphold 
. the fine gesture they made in transferring power to Indian 
hands. 


Churchil] and‘ his) henchmen and. 


i3 


‘occasion arose to serve his own purpose and did not 


hesitate te go to the length of inviting Nadir Shah for 


Tavading India to reduce Delhi to ruins so that he may 


reign in the South. Delhi had always an eye on him. 


‘By the end of the same year 1713, he had to lose his 


Viceroyalty of the Deccan.and was . transferred to 
Muradabad and subsequently his removal to Bihar 
was also thought of. At this time, Farrukhsiyar was. 
murdered, Muhammad. Shah ‘ascended the throne and 


‘the Nizam was ‘transferred: to. Malwa. 


It is only in this spirit, and not on the malice " 


sand yenom: of Mr. Churchill’s tongue,, that an enduring . 


relationship of friendship, co-operation and collaboration 
can be built between India and :Britain and other members 
of ‘the Commonwealth. - ‘ 


Origin of the Asaf J ahi Dynasty 
If the Asaf Jahi dynasty that now rules Hyderabad, 


some -Britons have perceived imposing remnants of . | | : 
Moghul rule, but a retrospective glance at the British . commanders were killed. Thus towards the end of 1720 


records on the origins of the dynasty will reveal that its 
founder was an uscrupulous upstart from Bukhara and 
the dynasty was established in Hyderabad through a 
series of acts of treachery the like of which is difficult 
to match in India’s history. The Deccan subah of. the 
Moghul Empire became independent under Mir Kamar- 
uddin Chin Kilich Khan, better known as Nizam-ul- 
grandfather, Abid, Sheikh-il-Islam of 
Bukhara migrated to, India about the middle of the 
seventeenth century - and entered the . service of 
Aurangzeb. Ghaziuddin Firoz Jang, father of the 
Nizam, also -eame- to India during’*the reign of 
Aurangzeb and rose to fame by holding several posts 
‘in the Moghul Imperial service. Mir- Kamaruddin 
himself was appointed to a small command in his 
thirteenth year -but he was promoted quickly and give? 
the title of Chin Kilich Khan. 

At the time of Aurangzeb’s ‘death, Chin Kilich 


Khan was at Bijapur and under the guise. of observing: 


neutrality in the war of succession, he began scheming 
for power -against.the sons of the man who gave him 
bread and honour. He desired to carve. out a kingdom 
for himself at the Deccan. Bahadur Shah removed him 
from the Deccan and made him Governor of Oudh. He 
retired from. public service for some. time but entered 
it again towards the close of Bahadur Shah’s reign 
with the title of his father, Ghaziuddin Firuz Jang. He 
succeeded in winning the favours of Farrukhsiyar. 
Soon after Farrukhsiyar came to the throne, he 
appointed him Governor of the Deccan, in 1713, and 
invested him with the titles of Khan Khanan and 
Nizam-ul-mulk Bahadar Fath Jang,. as a rues for 
having espoused his cause. 


As soon as he was back in the Decean, he beg 


to strengthen his own - position under the plea af 


Tt was in Malwa that the Nizam-ul-Mulk was able 
to lay the foundation of his. future rise. His activities 
there roused the suspicion of Delhi and orders for his 
transfer were again issued. This time, instead of sub- 
mitting to these orders, he prepared to defend his 
position by arms. Hussain Ali, .Governor of Deccan, 
was ordered to proceed to Malwa ‘to chastise the 
Nizam, but was stabbed to death on his way. ‘The - 
army sent to chastise him was defeated and its two 


he again made himself master of the Deccan. 
In 1721, Muhammad Shah summoned the Nizam 
to Delhi and evidently with the object of pinning him | 


4 down in the capital, offered him the post of wazir. He 


soon realised that the advices that he tendered were 


. generally rejected. He left for the Deccan without the 


i 


checking the rise of the Marathas. He was thoroughly © 


unscrupulous and, as later events would show, never 
hesitated to make alliances with anybody like the 
French, the English or the Maratlas as and whet 


‘invade India. 


Emperor's permission in 1723. The Emperor issued 
secret. instructions to Mubariz Khan,’ Governor of 
Hyderabad, to fight against him, promising him the 
Viceroyalty of the Deccan in the event of his success. 
But the Nizam-ul-Mulk not only defeated -and. slew 
Mubariz-sKhan” but also indirectly compelled the 
wretched Emperor of Delhi to recognise him as _ the 
Viceroy of the South and confer on him the title of 


-Asaf Jah which his descendant still bears. From this - 


time may be dated the Nizam-ul-Mulk’s. virtual’ 
independence and the pounennen of the _ Present 
Hyderabad State. 

‘Muhammad Shah was, heweves much displeased 
with the Nizam who had under. his jurisdiction nearly 


°° 


a fourth part of the total Mughal Empire at. that time 


and who had rendered: himself almost independent of 
the Emperor. With a view to strengthen his position 
against the Emperor, the Nizam invited Nadir Shah to | 
Orme, in his History of the Miktary 
Transactions ef the Brita N ation in Indostan (Vol. D, 
writes: * 


Bred under the eye of Ancengicbe Nizam-ul- 
Mulk ‘censored openly and in the strongest: terms, 
the lethargic and pusillanimous administration, as 
well as the profligate and dissolute manners of the 
Court ; -hoping, no doubt, to impair the influence 
of his rival Caundorah. At last pretending that there 
could be no remedy to such desperate evils, but 
in a total revolution of the empire, he advised 
Thamas Kouli Khan, (Tamasp Qh Khan, Nadir - 

_ Shah), who. had usurped the throne to Persia, to 
come and take possession of that of Indostan ; ‘and 
Thamas’Kouli followed his advice. y 


Nadir Shah entered India through Kandahar ff 
1738 and.a mere skirmish decided the fate of the 
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Moghul Eimpire. Muhammad -Shah lay prostrate at the 
invader’s- feet who took ‘possession of Delhi, plundered . 
it, and massacred a hundred thousand of its inhabi- 
tants. 

' The part that the Nizam had played: in Mukam~ 
mad Shah’s fight against Nadir Shah, is- equally 
ignominious. Prof.. Owen. gives the ‘following account 
of the battle : 


The Emperor, with Khan. Doin, the Amir-ul- 
Omia or the Head of the Peerage, marched from 
the capital at the head of a considerable army to 
confront the invader. 
the. camp, and Sadut- Khan: joined soon after with 
his own. forces,: Vain attempts were made fo raise 
the Rajputs ; ; and this failure seems to have much 
disheartened the already craven-hearted Imperial- 
ists ; and advancing very slowly, they came to a 

Stand at four days’. march. from Delhi.” Many 
circumstances disclose -the wretched - ‘state of: military 
organisation among them. Thus they had no exact 
“knowledge -of the enemy’s whereabouts until Nadir’s 
- advance “guard fell upon Sadut Khan’s baggage 
train. And the discordant counsels and separate 
action in the engagement that followed show the 
utter want of a general plan and a commanding and 
authoritative mind..Sadut hastened ‘to succour his 
own followers, Nizam-ul-Mulk insisted that the day. 
was too- far spent: for fighting ; Khan Douran dis- 
playing, unwonted. spirit, inveighed. against the 
ignominy of leaving Sadut unsupported and led 4. 
body of troops to his assistance. This body was 
quickly routed ; and the Amir-ul-Omra was mortally 
wounded; and was ‘rescued only to die. Sadut Khan’s 
men fought better, 
comrades ; and Sadut himself was taken prisoner ; 
and like other. captor Viceroys, was well-received by 
the Victor."A negotiation followed, set on foot by 
the Viceroy of- Oudh- and concluded by Nizam-ul- 
Mulk;: and Nadir agreed-to retire on payment of 
two crores of rupees. The. Emperor, then visited him, 
and received the. highest honour. The grim conqueror 
edge smiles and defence. .But the ‘end was not 
yet- : : 
° The sack of Delhi and the complete: prostration 
of Muhammad- Shah- came soon after. The Nizam’s 
conspiracy and: wily ane of the situation “bore 
fruit. 


Sadut Khan was of Persian origin and was the 


founder of the later Oude dynasty which came to an. 


end on- the eve of the great mutiny of 1857. At the 
time of Nadir’s invasion, he was Viceroy of Oudh. He 
died-beforé Nadir had: retired from Delhi. Sadut Khan 
did his best to overthrow the Syeds, remove the Hindu 
influence, in the. administration, liberate the Emperor 
and restore the political ascendancy.-of the Moghul 
party. Nizam-ul-Mulk. had ‘cut a poor figure in the 


campaign against Nadir Shah. The Nizam. was, also— 
greatly anti-Hindu in his sentiments. Before he went. 


to Delhi to put up a show of a fight against the invader 
' whom he had himself invited, he had suffered a severe 
defeat at the hands of the Peshwa.Baji Rao and. had 
agreed to pay the Mahratta Chouth. While the Nizam 
lingered in Delhi, Baji. Rao sought: to _ conquer his 
territory in- the Deccan ,but- the. attempt. miscarried 
through ‘the ‘unexpected . energy of ae Fung, the 


Nizam-ul-Mulk was. also. 10 


but shared the fate of: their | 


ally. 
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Nizam’s eldest son. Baji Rao died soon afterwards in 
1740. The new Peshwa_Balaji Baji Rao continued the 
“fight against the Nizam and but for French help the 
‘old dream of conquering the Nizam’s territory would 


‘have been accomplished. The Nizam had played his: 


traditional double role with the Mahrattas as well by 
supporting one faction against the. other. He had tried 


to play Trimbak Rao Dhabade against Baji Rao I by _ 


entering into an alliance with the former but Baji Rao, 
through superior genius, frustrated the plans of his 
enemies. He prevented a junction of Trimbak Rao’s 


army with that of the Nizam, attacked the former ap* 


his way. and killed him. After this battle of 1731, the 


Nizam was compelled to come. to terms with Baji Rao. 


The Emperor was alarmed with the growing power of 
the Peshwa and he summoned: the Nizam, the arch 
enemy of Baji Rao to Delhi for counsel. The Nizam. 
had no.scruple. in ignoring the compromise of 1731 and 
at oce. responded to the Emperor's. call. The-. Nizam 
and Baji: Rao -met, near Bhopal and the former was 
utterly defeated: The Nizam had to submit to terms 
dictated. by the Peshwa: The memory of Nizam’s be- 
trayal of the treaty of 1781. howev er remained, and” Bayi 
Rao took the opportunity pf Nizam’s. temporary 
absence at. the: Deccan. and. attacked his territory. 


Asaf Jah’ Nizam-ul-Mulk died: in 1748 and was, 
succeeded hy- his son Nasir Jang who had saved his 
kingdom from Mahratta attack. But his " grandson 
Muzzaffar Jang laid claim to the throne on the ground 
that the Moghul Emperor had appointed ‘him- Subahdar 
of the Deccan, 


‘Dupleix had by this time antec eee in 
the Deccan and was eagerly. waiting for a -situation 
like this. He concluded a great treaty with Chanda 
Saheb, son-in-law of Nawab Dost Ali, Governor” of 
the Carnatic and Muazaffar Jang with a view 10 
placing them on the thrones of the Carnatic and the 
Deccan respectively. In 1748, the three allies defeated 


-and killed Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of the Carnatic. 
that - 


The- English now realised the. danger 
threatened them but they lacked. the energy of 
Dupleix. They -tried to back up Nasir Jang and Anwar- 
ud-din’s son .Muhammad Ali who had fled:to Trichino- 
poly. But they could not organise an ‘effective 
confederacy against: one headed by Dupleix. The result 
was that Nasir Jang; in spite of some initial successes 
in the Carnatic, was ultimately killed. Muzaffur Jang, 
who had-been: kept a prisoner, was now set free and 
proclaimed Subahdar. of. ‘the “Deccan. -The grateful 
Subahdar suitably rewarded the services of his French 
Dupleix: placed at his disposal the service of his 
best officer,. Bussy, with a French army. It proved to 
be the surest. means to guarantee French influence at 
the Court of Nizam. The third Nizam thus purchased 


‘his, throne by. allying himself with, a foreigner and 


killing his. unele, the rightful, owner, to the throne and 
the man who: aaa saved it from - the Mahrattas. His 
grandfather's. . Nadir Shah tradition had been fully. 


vindicated. Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Saheb cecupied 
the thrones at Hyderabad and Arcot. 

During the . period of Anglo-Mysore wars, the 
Nizam played a singularly opportunist role. The 
Mahrattas never trusted him. As’ soon as the danger 
from Tipu had lessened, all the Mahratta leaders, the 
Peshwa, Daulat Rao Sindhia, Tukoji Holkar and the 
Raja of Berar attacked him. The Nizam appealed to 
- the English-for help but Sir John Shore denied it. The 
Nizam was defeated and saved his throne by submit- 
ting to a humiliating treaty, heavy pecuniary loss and 


large territorial concessions, Sir John Shore’s critics say’ 


‘tat the Nizam was entitled to British support on the 
strength of the Treaty of 1768 by which the Nizam had 
placed himself under the protection of the English. But 
really speaking, Shore was precluded from intervention 


by Clause 34 of Pitt’s India Act which laid down that . 


Britain would not intervene in any fight between 
‘Indian powers. Further, the Mahrattas were then at 
peace with -the British, who were not bound by any 
previous agreement to help the Nizam against 4 
friendly power. In view of the events of 1766 and 1767, 
Shore had still more good reasons for this refusal. In 
November, 1766, the Madras Government agreed to 
assist the Nizam against Hyder Ali of Mysore 12 
return for ceding his northern sircars. In short, the 
Mahrattas, the Nizam and the English -had entered 
into a triple alliance against Hyder Ali. But the 
Mahrattas who first attacked Mysore, were soon fought 
off by the Mysore chief. The Nizam, accompanied by 
-@ company of British troops under the command of 
General Joseph Smith, invaded Mysore in April, 1767, 
but influenced by Mahfuz ‘Khan, brother and rival of 
the pro-British Nawab Muhammad. Ali of the Carnatic, 
he quickly deserted the British and allied himself with 
their enemy. Hyder was soon abandoned by his fickle 
ally; the Nizam, who went back to thé British camp. 
In 1768, the Nizam concluded a ‘treaty with the 
English and by this -he confirmed his old treaty 
obligations in as irresponsible a manner as he had 


broken them. This alliance with the vacillating Nizam - 


was of no help to the British but it needlessly provoked 
the hostility of Hyder. In spite “of Nizam’s desertion 
Hyder continued to fight: with the English and in April, 
1769, dictated a treaty to the British after defeating 
the Bombay troops within five: miles of Madras. 
During the second Anglo-Mysore war, the Nizam 
violated the treaty of 1768 by taking French troops in 
his service. This was disapproved by Warren Hastings. 
The Nizam left the British and joined an anti-British 
confederacy. “Hastings succeeded in detaching the 
Nizam from the confederates by giving him the Guntur 
district at a time when: the second Anglo-Mysore war 
had already progressed to the disadvantage of the 
British: Guntur district was later taken back by the 
British when times were more propitious for them. 
-The Nizam surrendered Guntur and in return’ sought 
British help to recover some of the districts which Tipu 
had seized. Lord- Cornwallis found himself in a delicate 
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position because the right of the Mysore Sultans to 
those very territories had beén recognised by the 
English by two- separate treaties concluded with Hyder 
and Tipu respectively in 1769 and 1785. But at the 
same time, he was eager to secure allies in view of the 
certain war with Tipu. So-Cornwallis wrote a letter: to 
the Nizam on July 7, 1789, explaining the treaty of 
1768.to suit his motives and agreeing to support the 
Nizam with British troops, which could not be 
employed against. the allies of the English, a list of 
whom was included, Tipu’s name being deliberately 
exclided from it. Thus through an act of double 
treachery, the Nizam joined the triple alliance of 1790 
and een for ne English in the third Anglo-Mysore 
War. ; 


Menace ae perne 

The Prime Minister of India, Pandit J ahaa 
Nehru, has been expressing off and on opinions on- 
the menace of Provincialism as it has been manifest- 
ing itself in India since “British control” was with- 
drawn from our country. While sharing his disgust, 
we are afraid that he has not beén -able to apply his 
mind to understand the various elements that make 
up this problem. The eruption of this narrow feeling 
is not peculiar to India, nor has it been new in 
human history. The experience of the “founding 
fathers” of the United States did not differ much 
from what India’s Congress leaders have been deplor- 
ing today. We have the. following from a history on 
America : 


iS 


“Not only was Pies no unanimity as regards 
separation from England, but there was’ no unity 
among the Colonies. Thirteen Provinces jealous of 
one another and with separate interests made it 


_ impossible to secure close political and military 
co-operation.” 
“The, States seemed to quarrel incessantly, 


When the disputes -were not about tariffs or cur- 

rency, troubles arose about boundaries and Jand. 

Pennsylvanians warred upon. Connecticut settlers 

in the Wyoming Valley as if the later were a tribe 

of treacherous Indians. New York and New Hamp- 
shire fought for control of the region of Vermont, 
while Massachusetts cast a covetous glance towards 
the same Green Mountains: No less than eight 
States quarrelled about’ boundaries.” 
“Well might the question be asked: ‘Is this 

oe nation or 13?” 

Leaders of the State and ieee of thought have 
been exhorting us to think and live as Indians, not as 
Tamilians, Andhras, Malayalams,. Kannadigas, Maha- 
rashtrians, Gujaratis, Biharis, Assamese, Punjabis or 
Bengalis. In the U.S.A., the same phenomenon was - 
evident. In the first Continental Congress, Patrick 
Henry. “spoke a fond hope of some” when he 
dramatically declared: “I am not a Virginian, but an 
American.” cee 4 

‘The recital of this experience ought to enable us 
to get over that defeatist, mentality that appears to 
have jnvaded the counsels of the ruling authorities of 
the Indian Union and paralysed their will to action ¢o 
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halt this meface to ‘its integrity. Pandit Jawaharlal 
- Nehm is evidently afraid of tackling this question ; 
he has been counselling us of the inopportuneness of 
the time for disturbing the present arrangement, of 
_ “Provincial Autonomy” just as the U.S.A. during 4 
decade (1777-87) had been threatened by what came 
to-be known. as “State Sovereignty,” the: conceits and. 
‘ambitions of every one of the “13 colonies” which 
formed the nucleus of the United States. In Jaw ‘and ~ 
fact, none’ of the Provinces in the Indian Union can 
claim the rights. inherent in “State Sovereignty.” The 
- problem of the Indian States and the “Princely Order” 
was far more - -difficult. Their ‘ ‘merger” of “unionization” 
has‘ become possible, because the Government- ‘of the 
‘Union were determined to solve.it ; they applied their 
mind to its solution, and the miracle was worked. 
.- ‘This example should- have. enabled the Nehru‘ 
Government to. determine to meet the new- menace 
straight, te. draw out-its fangs. Shri Sankar Rao Deo, 
General Seeretary of the Indian National Congress, is 
reported to have been scandalized at what he heard 
and saw in Bihar, afldme with a new greed for -terri- 
torial expansion ; an Oriya public man has declared 
that after the Seraikela -and Khersawan experience, 
Orissa cannot expect justice at the hands of the Indian 
‘ Union, and they, the -Oriyas, should take counsel 
whether or-not they should maintain relations with it: 
This development. should:-lead rulers of our State to 
. probe a little into this psychology of narrowness. So 
' far as we see, there is hardly any element of. idealism 
that inflames provincialism. It appears ‘to be moved by 
considerations quite frankly material. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad rationalized one of these for us when he wrote 
in 1939 in course of his report on the disability im- 
posed on Bengalees by the then Congress Ministry of . 
Bihar. His analysis is as true today as it was. then, 
and we commend it to our readers’ attention. 


“Tt is not possible to ignore the fact that the 
- demand for the creation of separate provinces, 
based largely on a desire to secure larger share im 
public services and other facilities offered by 4 
popular national administratien, is bécoming more 
and more insistent, and hitherto backward com- 
munities and group: are coming up in education and 
. demanding their fair share in-them, It is erg 
possible nor wise to ignore these demands, and 
must be recognized that in regard to services Ae 
such matters the people of a province hive a certain 
claim which cannot be overlooked.” 


Here. we get into a knowledge of one disinett of 
the problem that provincialism feeds on. And today 
the dominant group in Assam illustrate by théir con- 
duct the. genesis of their anti-Bengalee bias. Its Gover- 
nor, Sir Akbar Hydari, simply voiced their feelings, 
when he perpetrated a stupidity worse than a crime in 
course’ of his speech opening the Assam Legislature 
after ‘the “referendum” in Sylhet. .He~ called the 
Bengalees “strangers” in- Assam. Bengalees are autoch- 
thonoug to certain‘areas in the province ; and. he 
appeared to gloat over the: facet that the remit of -the 


“strangers.” 
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Sylhet “referendum”’ had taken away Dail 20 lakhs: ; 


of Bengalees out of: Assam, thus sterilizing their in- 
fluence over the province's life. The existence. of such 
a feeling has long been known to us. 
reasons to believe that the Bardoloi Ministry. looked 


benevolently on the outburst of Muslim League - ) 
hooliganism which ‘made the “referendum” a farce and 


a misnomer. And when it was called upon to honour 
the pledge contained in:the “option” clause enabling 
Government officers to choose the Dominion they 


wanted to serve, they adopted -an attitude that could 
As am agent of the» 


not be characterized as honest. 
Indian Union Government. they failed to carry out the 
guarantee that no officer would suffer from hig choice. 

They served discharge notices on the “temporary” 

personnel, many of them serving for ten years. 
o¢ more. The injustice of-the step can ‘be realized 
when one came to know that this discharge notice Was | 


served only on officers who are’ Bengalees or belonged 


to the district: of Sylhet, which since 1874 had been 
made a part, of Assam. Its enormity was exposed when 
it was seen that the Ministry preferred to go short of 
hands in their various departments rather than allow 


fact that many schools and colleges in Assam have~ 
been. going without their necessary staff while Bengalee 


‘teachers and professors have been knocking in vain 


at New Delhi and Shillong to have the promise made 
to them redeemed. The Central Government of the 


tragedy, have no time to devote to righting this wrong; 


and the Assam’ Government with’ its policy declared — 


through Sir Akbar Hydari felt no interest in the 


This- story evidences. the evil tendency of provin- 
cialism, and the- Nehru Government by. its failure to 


And we have -° 


- officers born in Sylhet to man these. We know it for a7 


Indian Union, almost submerged -under the Punjab . 


-face it straight have been ecouraging separatist forces — 


that are’no less inimical than communalism has proved . 
itself to-be. Delay in tackling it excites certain vested 


- interests that irritate human relations in India, As a0 - 


examplé, the attitude of Bihar leaders in 1912 and. in 


1948 may, ‘be. referred to. In the former year, they were 


‘eager to do.the decent thing by the Bengalee-speaking ; 


areas tacked for administrative purposes to their “baby. 
province.” But in the latter year, their succesg0rs 


“threaten war on those who -propose the transfer of these 
_. areas so that West Bengal may have opportunity te 


recoup the loss caused by the Radcliffe Award. This 
episode ‘illustrates once again that human nature is 
fickle in its desire for good deeds. This experience 
should be a-warning to the Nehru Government. 
constitution of provinces on a linguistic basis is a live 
issue. And in this development West Bengal cannot 


-allow its case to be ignored. or shelved. Her people do 


not desite-to be engaged in agitation for the rectifica- 


Re- - 
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tion of this wrong, but the Nehru Government should | 


not expect them to take lying ~down -the- obvious 
injustice of the dilatory procedure followed by it. 
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Orissa States’ Integration. . 

Shri-N. Senapati, Chief Administrator and -Spccial 
Commissioner of Orissa States; gave a talk from the 
Cuttack Station of, the 
duties to which he has been called and their com- 
‘plexities in the new set-up in India. On December 14, 
1947, the rulers of 25 Oriya-speaking States agreed to 
“nerge” these in the province of Orissa, since then two 
of tHem Seraikella and Kharsawan have been taken. out 
and given to Bihar by a fiat of the States’ Ministry 12 
the Central Government of the Indian Union. We learn 
_ efrom this talk that while the oldest ruling family in the 
". States can trace its history back for. 146 generations 


“in 3,000 years, “not one of them was at any time. para-. 


mount, ” they were subordinate to whatever authority 
held sway over Orissa. During British period, the States 
‘were brought under one authority, that of the Com- 
missioner of Orissa under the Bengal Administration. 
In 1814, their number “was 15 ;- Baudh and Athmallik 
were added in 1837; and in 1905 the five Sambalpur 
States—Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Bamra and Pari- 
khal were added from the Central Provinces as part a 


* Lord. Curzon’s scheme for the partition of Bengal ; 


the. same year Gangpur and Bonai were: placed oe 


“the Orissa Commissioner ; in 1916 on the representation 


of their rulers, Seraikella and Kharsawan were trans- 
ferred from the Chota Negpur Commissionership. 


’ After 1935 all the Orissa States came into direct rela- 


tionship .with the Crown’ Representative at Delhi. On 
August, 1947, these were transformed; all claimed to 


_be “paramount”; in Orissa, there was one Government 


é 


for 6 districts and 26 Governments for 26 States. The. 


agreement of December 14, 1947, ended all this, and 
except Mayurbhanj, all the 25 States found themselves 
‘merged” within the Orissa Administration in fact, 
though not yet in law, with a common Legislature, 
common Judiciary and a common Executive. This 
change could be brought about because the.peoples of 
the States refused to be any longer bound. to’ their 
feudal chains ; the Praja Mandal agitation quickened 


the arrival of freedom to the States holding “possi-- 


bilities of democracy in every relation of life. If’ appears 
that the rulers-and their relatives and henchmen have 
been fomenting “separatist” movements as steps to a 
comie-back to their irresponsible authority. They are 


not satisfied with their Rs. 15 lakhs a year “guaranteed 


Fate ‘of Sikh Shrines 


privy purse”, and Rs. 6 lakhs for their relatives, This 
attempt will fail, as the halo of their dignity has been 
dispersed for all the world to see. There cannot bea 
return to the “good, old days.” 


We have received a 
Singh’s brochure on the “Fate of Sikh Shrines in 
Pakistan” which relates the depredations from which 
Gurdwaras, shrines associated with the life and. times 
of Sikh Gurus and their 
poraries, have suffered at the 
official and -non-official.. 


hands of Pakistanis, 
The brochure contains two 


NOTES Par , 


All-India Radio on the New” 


eopy of Professor Kartar_ 


companions -and contem-_ 
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“assurances and suggestions which were made to the 


Boundary Commission set up :for. drawing up the 


- boundary of the Punjab. These were brushed aside by 


the Chairman Sir Cyn Radcliffe all. the same they 
bear re-production-as a suide to future conduct. The 
then~-Under-Secretary of India, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
said on the 15th July, 1947, in the House of Commons | 
that though the primary basis for the demarcation of 
boundaries was to ascertain whether the majority was 
Muslim or non-Muslim, 

‘in certain cases there may be spon ee which 
would ‘justify departure from this principle. The 
special factors were being allowed te take account 
of the circumstances of the Sikh community in the 
Punjab so that the locating of their religious shrines 
‘could be taken into account.” 

The Conservative leader, Mr. Butler, a lieutenant 

of Mr. Churchill, was more emphatic and specific. In 
a speech made on the occasion of the same debate, he 
dwelt on the position of the Sikhs; in. the “notional” 
division of the Punjab, the Sikh community were 
divided almost half and half; and as a “solution” -of 
their difficulty he suggested that “the Boundary Com-. 
mission will so define the boundary that the maximum 
portion of thé Sikhs should be included in one. cans- 
lomerate whole.”.He hoped that 
- “The Commission will be able to arrange the 
boundary so that the shrines and properties and 


other things, held so dear by the Sikhs, may be. 
amassed so far as possible within one frontier.” 


- As we have seid: this hope remains unfulfilled, and ~ 


‘the central grievance of the Sikhs remains to con- _ 


found the wisdom of the rulers of the Indian Union 
and Pakistan. We suggested in our last December issue 


.that the Nankana Sahib, the birth-place of Guru Nanak, 


should be given the status of a “Sovereign Independent 
State” ‘on the analogy of the “Vatican City” in the 
heart of Italy constituted by the treaty of 1929. But 
there are hundreds of Gurdwaras spread all over West 
Punjab which cannot be ignored but which, perhaps, © 
cannot claim the special treatment reserved for the 
Nankana Sahib: These constitute a problem that 
should engage the attention of the two States. When 
we hear so much of all-round agreements and under- - 
standings between them, the matter under reference 
should not. prove difficult of adjustment. A price may 
have to be paid for it. For the sake of inter-State 
peace, this should not pe beyond - their common 
intelligence. . : 


India’s Abadi. 

» In our June number we commented on the 
revelations made by Shri P..D. Sharma in. the columns — 
of a Bombay weekly on the acts of omission and 
commission of certain of India’s ambassadors and Dele- 
gations to foreign countries. He hinted at one reason 


.of Argentine’s. throwing its weight against’ India in 


the Kashmir reference:. “Argentine seems to be angry 


with India because of the notorious visit of an Indian 


Delegation* which .did- no. credit to India.” He 
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. also ‘animadverted on ‘the ineptitude of India’s late 
ambassador at Washington. Since then the Indian 
Press appears to be waking up to the significance of 
these goings-on. In the Kutab Minar weekly. com- 
mentary featured in the News Chronicle : of Delhi, 
appearing. on June 14 last, the writer has -beeri specific 
in his condemnation of Janab Asaf Ali. ‘We reproduce 
his words? 

“In Washington, -the Dadian ambassador had 
further, very close to him, a Muslim gentleman and 
his: wife who ‘after knowing all they had to know 
about the Indian ‘Embassy, walked over 


Pakistan Embassy.” 
This is a very ‘serious charge. The Minister of 


External Affairs who also happens to be the Prime 
Minister of the Indian Union, could not have been 
wholly ignorant of it. The public has a right to know 
his reaction to tte ae 


Cooch-Bihar 

There is a news in the daily ° press telling us ‘that 
the State of Cooch-Bibar, now within the territorial 
jurisdiction of Bengal -will henceforth have its rela- 
, tions with the Central Government of the Indian 
Union carried through the Governor ‘of Assam. -It’ 1s 
significant of many things. This new -arrangement 
could have been made. by the States’ Ministry in the 


capable hands of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. And the 


news confirms the suspicion that .térritorial transfers 
are’ afoot in the eastern.- marches of India that will 
adversely affect the interests of West Bengal, The 
appointment of the’ Governor of:Assam as the. agent 


of the Central Government in preference to that of - 


West Bengal requires an’ explanatioD, and it is up to 
Dr. Kailash Nath Katju to ask of the States’ Ministry 
the reason’ why of this change. We should like ‘+o 
know if the Premier of West. Bengal, Dr. 
Chandra Roy, had any cognisance of this matter or 
had any inkling of it, and whether or not he has 
registered ‘on behalf of his Ministry protest against 


this vandalism. We’ have known for sometime ‘that 
the chauvinist leaders of Assam have been angling: - 


’ for the expansion of their influence; and propaganda’ 
on behalf of including Cooch-Bihar and neighbouring 
areas in their Province had been Jaunched since the 
days when the Cabinet Delegation was here. It ap- 
pears now that Sardar Patel- has succumbed to their 


wooing. We are old enough to remember the secrecy. 


with which Lord Curzon compassed the ‘partition. of 
Bengal, and the world, has known . what its conse- 
quences have been. On the present occasion also, the 


same secrecy has marked the States’ Ministry’s, pro-. 


cedure. And we will- not be ‘surprised if the same 


reaction against it does follow. We will. wait for it: 


to- appear, ald we are sure that the wholly" unjusti- 
fiable act of Sardar Patel’s departmént will be connor 
as staunchly as that. of Lord Curzon. 


“A British Enterprise” 
The ‘great: savant Albert Einstin said sometime 
in 4946: “Trouble-making is a British entérprise, “.It 


* 


to the. 


Bidhan . 


‘endangered British bases 
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is my impression that Palestine is a kind of a small 


model of India.” Both in Palestine and in India, the 
truth of this verdict .on British diplomacy stands 
proved since it was uttered. In the horror of the 
devastation and Killings that accompanied and fol- 
lowed the setting up of “Pakistan,” we have ignored 
the part .that. the British bureaucracy -and ‘their 


myrmidons had played in encouraging the’ perpetra- 


tion of these abominations and co-operating in their 


infliction. Anglo-Muslim League entente in this busi-- 
in West . 
Punjab, and as we watch events in Palestine, we are 
more than ever confirmed in our opinion that the — 


ness has. been manifest in many instances 


prospect of losing their hegemony in the world has 


made the imperialists of Britain calculatingly cruel. 


Palestine, 2 periodical published by the American 


‘Zionist Council, New York, has brought out many of 


the treacheries of the British mandatory Government 
in Palestine discriminating between the Jew and the 
Arab. While they allowed Arab bands from Trans- 
jordan and Iraq to come into Palestine armed and 
very often in battle array, they took particular care 
to intercept: Jewish refugees trying. to reach Palestine. 
We in India, who have had experience of British . 
bureaucrats, civil and military, looking -benevolently 
on Muslim League “Direct Action” atrocities, are, not 
surprised at this news. Since the seventies of the 
19th century, they have done their best: and worst . 


to set the Muslim against the Hindu, and for a time | 


‘they appeared to thrive in this “enterprise” of theirs. 


But all their skill have not perpetuated their rule over 
India. Winston Churchill may’ not personally preside 


over the liquidation of their empire, but he and his 


tribe were. indirect, accessories to it. Perhaps, this is the 
fittest punishment that their arrogance could receive. 
They have to live and lament. the eclipse of their 
glory. " 


The following extract from the Times of Taudod 


soe further illustrate our comments. 

< To the Editor of The London Times: Sir ,—Major- 
Gone Sir Edward Spears, in stating that Zionism has 
in the Mediterranean '- and 
represents a threat to British strategic interests, surely 
conveniently forgets .not-only that many of the present 


Arab political and military, leaders, including Fawzi El> | 


a 


cal 


Kawukji and the Mufti, either spent the war in Germany _ 


working for Hitler or had to be interned by us, but forgets 
also what happened in the Middle East between. 1939 
and -1945." 

‘In 1944 Brigadier Glubb (now leading the Arab 
Legion in its assault against Jerusalem, and no pro;Zionist 
surely), writing when the Arab war effort was still close 
enough to defy even Foreign Office attempts to romanticize — 
it, said:— 

- At the time of these. operations ‘evevry Arab was 


- perfectly convinced that Britain was finished for ever ~~ 
- and that it could only be a question of weeks before. 


. Germany took over Arabia. The Iraqis were perfectly 
“sure of this or. they would not have declared war on 
¢ } + 


us... in brief, during the six weeks before the fall of 
Baghdad every Arab was convinced that we were done 
for... Every Arab ferce previously. organized: by us 


mutinied and refused to fight for us or. faded away in 
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desertions, ( 
“The Golden Carpet.”) 
No doubt when Glubb wrote this he would remember 
‘(what General Spears has forgotten) that, although the 
Jewish population in Palestine was only half that of the 
Arab, more than twice the number of Jews volunteered 
for service to protect our Mediterranean position: and that 
at the time when the Iraqis declared war against us, and 
British tanks. had to be driven into. the Abdin Palace yard. 


‘of Somerset de Chair's 


to compel King Farouk’s consent to the appointment of - 


a pro-British Government under Nahas Pasha, Haganah men 
were being dropped as British agents in enemy territory, 
that Haganah was recognized by G.H.Q. as the one reliable 
local defence force and Palestine the one base whose 
loyalty was never in doubt ‘for a moment. | 
And. what now? No doubt if, British officers and 
British-supplied tanks and aeroplanes ‘continue the des- 
truction of Jewish settlements and life we shall earn the 
bitter hatred of the Jews of Palestine, 
—a symptom of Zionist, original sin? It is a policy choice 


for the British Government which will determine whether - 


‘Israel becomes once more an ally as in the war, or an 
enemy beleaguered by- British arms. and equipment who 
must look elsewhere for aid. for sheer survival, And may 
I say that’our attitude—that Israel must show itself cap- 
able of functioning before being recognized hy us—would 
sound more honest if it were not troops trained and 


equipped by British ‘military missions, and the British . 


officered and subsidized Aral Legion, which were at war 
with Israel to- prevent precisely that functioning? 

Does public opinion at’ home appreciate (as “it does 
abroad) that every tank and aeroplane now.being used by 
the Arabs has been supplied from the United Kingdom; 
that the British air mission is still functioning ‘in Iraq; 
that British missions. are now working, training, and -re- 
equipping. Arab armies.in Saudi-Arabia and frag; ‘that 
between A945 .and 1947 we. supplied Egypt alone with 40: 
military aircraft, 38 scout cars, and 298 carriers, apart from 
a great quantity. of. small arms and light equipment; 
that the Arab- Legion now waging war is- wholly - sub: 
sidized by us with £ 2,000,000 « year and is:commanded 
by 38 British officers; that Transjordan ‘ under: the 
March, 1948 treaty.is bound. to. “undertake not to adopt 
in regard- to foreign: countries an attitude which is 
inconsistent with the alliance or might create difficulties. 


for the other party. thereto”; that no word of protest has 


come from the British Government. at. thé: Arab’ invasions, 
but. that the Jews within. the boundaries given them by 
the United Nations partition. decision (which still stands) . 
are denied arms by the British? | 
Finally, the Foreign Office. viewpoint conveyed: by 
your Diplomatic Correspondent on May 20 that “it 
should’ not be assumed. that Transjordan-is acting as an 
aggressor until it can be..shown that she- acted aggres- 
sively towards another State” (obviously. meaning-a State- 
recognized’ by.us) smacks a little-too much of the legalis- 
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tic chicanery of the thirties which reduced Japan’s wat 
on Manchuria to the status of an “incident” and in so 
doing destroyed the. League of Nations. Will we never 
learn that we cannot subsidize aggression in’ the .Middle 
East .and oppose it in Greece or Persia—that .to climb 
now into the grandstand and attempt to wash our hands 
of responsibility *for the slaughter perpetrated by our 
Spitfires. and British trained and officered Arab troops 
is conduct utterly unworthy of the traditions of a great 
nation and indicates a moral degeneration within the 
political leadership of this country far more alarming 
thah any signs of a merely materialistic or economic 
decline? I am, Sir, yours, 
House of Commons, May 20. LyaLu WILKEs. 


“White Australia’ 

We do .not think that Dr. Evatt, Australia’s 
“Minister for External Affairs, expects us to accept the 
“fundamental” nature of the policy that discriminates 
against non-white peoples of the earth—the policy that 
“will not permit persons of ‘non-Huropean origin of 
birth to remain permanently in Australia’—as a recent 
Reuter’s message interpreted the policy. It appears that 
Dr. Evatt’s excursion into a justification of what is 
intrinsically unjust has been called forth by eriticism 
of this policy in Malaya. A number of Malayans who 
had come to Australia during war years and married 
Australian women were ordered to leave the country 
simply because they did-not fulfil the conditions of 
-this policy. For about six years they must have been 
tolerated as persons of requisite conduct as citizens of 
the Australian Commonwealth. And because their blood 
and pigment.differed from those of‘the ruling classes of 
the country, they were required to break up their homes 
and start anew in life. This dispensation Dr. Evatt 
characterizes as “a fundamental right claimed by every 


‘nation to determine the composition of its own people.” 


He also thinks that if this policy of discrimination had 
been departed from, “Australia might easily. have been 
overrun by the Japanese in 1942.” Dr. Evatt’s argu- 
ment opets out a vista of controversy ‘that: traverses 


the whole relation. between the white and non-white 
‘peoples, the- latter in an overwhelming majority and 


huddled in China, Japan, Indonesia and’ India and° 
denied outlet into the empty spaces of the earth now 
under the control of the former. This arrangement 
cannot last, though it be regarded as part of “funda- 
meDtal policies” of Governments which have most of 
the- guns, bombers and atom bombs in this period of 
20th century history. It separates, and keeps separate, 
the peoplés of: the earth, and forms part of the policy 
of “Apartheid’—Segregation—-for which the Boer and 
the Briton in South Africa have attained -a certain 


‘degree of notoriety. 


Germany. Split. by V ictor s Policy, 


. While the leading victorious Powerg—the United 
States; the Soviet Union, Britain and France—have 
been: paying lip homage to’ the concept of Germgn 
unity in State and economic life, their failure to agree 


Mo 


to measures for such a consummation has eee their 


sincerity to the derision of the world. It. is a fact that. 


they have failed to agree on’ any single item of German 
reconstruction since May; 1945, when the Potsdam 
Pact was signed. -Itistead, they have ,been engaged’ in 
political propaganda, the Western Powers accusing the 
Soviet Union of. imposing her tofalitarianism 02 
Europe, and the latter returning the compliment by 
pointing the finger of accusation at American, British 
“and French monopolists. A tiews-item featured from 
Berlin under date of June 19 informed the world that 


‘the recent currency reform’ decided on by the Western e 
Powers, has completed the disruption: of German. unity 


so much talked of by both sets of rival powers. 


For a proper understanding of the present =? 
agreement, we must recall the fact that the three ~ 


Powers who dominate the world today’did have 4 
-war-time alliance that was based wholly on the 
exigencies of war; their one purpose wag to smash 
Germany. Even. in that they disagreed with regard to 
strategy and tactics. The controversy between 
. Soviet rulers and Winstén Churchill ‘with: regard to a 
-“second front” was a case in point. And today the 
delay in launching an attack on Germany from the 
West or South is seen in perspective to have been a 
costly expériment. If in 1944, it had been launched, 


the Western Powers would have been in Berlin earlier - 


than the Soviet Union, and they would not have to 
suffer the indignity of regulating their movements in 
this city by the directions of the Russian commanders. 


Berlin has stood forth and will-‘continue to do so: as 
the symbol of German unity and’ Germany’s will to. 


resume her position as a fashioner of Europe's life. 
_ The present arrangement has established complete 
Russian contro] over Berlin, and the master of the- city. 
will be regarded by Germans as the custodian of their 
' future. This is a natural reaction on their part to’ the 
“present confusion of things. And they can only wait 
and watch how the - victors quarrel amongst them- 
selves, and ‘split in fact as they da in idea. 


United States’ Generosity 

The people of the great republic became conscious 
of their: destiny as the leader of the modern world 
during the second World War in the 20th century; 
they were to regard this-century as the “American 


~ 


Century” when the rule’ of conduct will be dictated 


by New York and not by London. This consciousness 
has brought certain responsibilities at their door-step, 
and in.various ways: they have been. ‘trying to dis- 
charge these. The Lend-Lease operations during the 
war years were one of these; 
the recovery: of Europe is another. 
_U.S.A. Congress has been persuaded to sanction the 
expenditure of about six hundred crores of rupees in 
16 European countries in course of the next 15 months 
beginning from this mouth. 
as an act of great generosity. But the first flush of 


elation in European covntries appears “to. be receding 


as the conditions attached to the grant of this help 


the’ 


‘week, discussing the dilemma: says:. 
‘a desperate choice: either they must accept’ restrictions 


thé Marshall-Plan for 
In this behalf, the 


This was propagandized. 
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in goods ‘nid: services are being” sirutiteed by the 
recipient countries. We cannot say that we fully undeér- * 
stand the many implications of..these. conditions : but 
the following summary. of certain of these, sent at by 
Reuter from Washington on June 22, 1948, explains 
their consternation-and exasperation. . 

“The original draft would have ‘bound all the 
European signatory countries to “consult” with the 
US.A. on the devaluation of their currency when-- 
ever the U.S.A.° desired- this, a provision. which 


European diplomats argued put ‘their currencies i2 
an unfavourable light and might. contravene the 


“powers of the International Monetary Fund. oe 


“The original provision has now been almost 
-. entirely deleted and replaced by an article merely 
binding the signatory . coimtry _ to maintain aD ~ 
“appropriate” exchange ‘vate. How ‘far controversial 
provisions such as compensation to - American 
nations affected by European- nationalization pro- 
grammes, termination of the .agreement gfanting 
“most favoured nation” treatment to Germany and 
Japan, and freedom of movement -for visiting Con-_ 
gressmen,, have been the subject of a fae 
has not been disclosed.” ; 


--  Ewvery recipient country is required to. sign ab 


agreement by the 2nd of this month. - And ‘as~ the 
conditions are stiff in all conscience, the Governments 
of. the different countries think that it would be 


‘difficult to persuade their people or Parliaments to 


accept these.» The British Government propose to go 


-into the matter with the help of. the Opposition; the ~ 


French Government apprehend a storm: of. opposition 
from the “Leftists” who command almost half the . 
allegiance of the people. The U. S. magazine, « News- 
“The British face 


on their sovereignty or renounce ‘all U. 8. -aid” 


~~ 
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Annamalai Chettiar ‘. 

The Tamil country is the poorer today by. the — 
death of Annamalai Chettiar, the founder of the Anna- . 
malai University and leader of the Chettiar community,. 
the .masters of . finance-capital in South, India. 


. We think that- the foundation of- the Annamalai 


University was the first example in India of au’. 
individual benefaction financing a university; Dr. ° 
Hari Singh Gour’s Raipur “University in Mahakoshal, 
Central’ Provinces, is the second. Annamalai Chettiar’s 


example has changed the ideas’ of his community and ° 


helped to widen their vision beyond -mere ‘money- 
getting. A lover- and promoter of modern education, 
he held fast to the. traditions of Tamil culture -tracing 


a history of more than twenty-five centuries. His gift - 


of ancient Tamil books and manuscripts to the library 
of the Visva~Bharati of Rabindranath Tagore- was in 
line with this phase of his life. In South India, dis- 
rupted by Brahmin-non-Brahmin rivalry,. his was - 


‘Yeconciling. part which held aloft the ancient social 


polity that had made an attempt to reconcile diversities 
of functions with allegiance to a composite national life, 
The death of ‘such a man at-this juncture in our 


. country’s life is a loss to be marked and noted. 
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University Professor of Political Science, University of Caleutta 


In the course of an otherwise eeceiient reply to an 
address presented to him by the Darjeeling Bengalee 


Association on 28rd May, 1948, His Excellency the 


Governor of Bengal has been 


reported to have 
observed : ‘ 


a 


“Don’t worry about the size or number of dis- 
tricts in Bengal, don’t worry and get a headache 
over it now. Itverything’ will be looked into and 
done properly, but nothing can be done properly if 
done in haste. In the old days there was some mean- 
ing in the autonomy of the provinces, Hereafter all 
the provinces have to be so closely knit together 
with Delhi, that there will be no distinction what- 
soever between province and province . . . The 


. Dominion of India is so closely knit together that . 


this is not the time to look to provincial borders. 

All provincial borders are practically abolished now, 

and India is one. What strength can wé develop now 

in the present overall difficulties, if we go on fighting 
with one another imside ? 

“Therefore I appeal to you Ais friends, let us 

‘ for the time being drep our narrow ideals. Let us 


learn to- entertain broad ideals. (The italics are 


mine). Until we are safe, sound and strong, we can- 
not: afford to quarrel with one another on nator 
which are essentially domestic.” 

By these remarks, not often informed by a sense 
of realism, His Excellency has not only discouraged, 
but also disapproved, the growing movement in West 
Bengal for the re-inclusion of the Bengali-speaking 
areas now comprised’in Bihar, within the Province os 
West Bengal. 

At a Press Conference, however, held on 20th May, 
1948, Dr. B. C. Roy, Premier of West Bengal, had been 
reported to have given out the information that the 


Cabinet of the West Bengal Government had, four’ 


weeks before, placed through him before the Gove 


“ment of India for its consideration, a proposal for the _ 


inclusion of Dhalbhum, Manbhum ‘and a part of tke 


district of Purnia, adjoining the district of Dinajpur, 


in the Province of West Bengal. 
It appears from what has been given above that 
the Government of West Bengal are divided in gpinion 


on the question of the desirability of the present move . 


in this province-for the inclusion of the Bengali-speaking 
areas of Bihar within the province of West Bengal : 
the “formal” or “dignified” part of the Government 


taking one view, and the “political” or “efficient” part 


of the Government another view, Has not this publicly- 
revealed difference of opinion. created an awkward 
position for either part? And has it not created a 


confusion in the minds of ‘the general public ? To me. 


_ it appears that it has done both. : 
Now the question is: Was the Governor, as the 
constitutional Head ofthe Government of West Bengal, 
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me explain the 


‘model. These maxims or 
words “of Todd (Parliamentary Government in Eng- 


justified in publicly expressing a view on a Very impor- 
tant question, now rightly or wrongly exercising the 
minds of the people of West Bengal, which was appa- 
rently, not in harmony with the attitude which his 
Council of Ministers had previously taken towards it, 


_and which the Premier had made known to the public 


through a Press Conference ? My respectful submission 
is that he was not; and that in making the observa- 
tions he did,-His Excellency did not strictly keep 
himself within the limits of constitutional propriety ; 
nor did he conform to the ethics of the parliamentary 
system of Government as it obtains in England. Let 
constitutional position as it stands 
today. (Under Sub-clause (2) of Clause 3 of the India 
(Provisiorial Constitution) Order, 1947, issued by the 


Governor-General in the exercise of the powers con- 


ferred upon him by the Indian Independence Act, 1947, 
the Governor of a Province in India has no power 
teday either to act “in his diseretion,’ or to exercise 
“his individual judgment” in any matter. And 
Section. 50 of the-Government of India Act, 1935,. has 
been amended accordingly. As a result’ of this, the 
Governor of a Province in India has, with effect from 
the 15th of August, 1847, become a purely constitutional 
Governor . And what should be his position and func- 
tions in relation to his Council of Ministers, i.e, his 


‘Cabinet ? For this we must refer to the “traditional 


maxims” of the parliamentary form of Government as 
it exists in England since our present system of 
Government has been really based upon tle English 
principles embody, in the 


land), “the matured expérience of successive generations 


_of statesmen, and are known as the precepts of the 


Among other things, these 
words of Sir William 


(English) constitution.” 
maxims enjoin, to quote the 


Anson (Law. and Custom of the Constitution), that 


the King of England “should not give public 
expression to opinions on matters of State without. 
consulting” his Cabinet Ministers; that “he should 
’ aecept their advice when offered by them as 4 
Cabinet, and support. them while they remain his - 
servants (z.e., Ministers)”"~(the italics are mine) ; 
that he “either accepts the advice of his Ministers 
in any matter to which they attach importance, or | 
must dismiss them ;” and,that “the Cabinet, on ‘the 
other hand, are bound, as is each individual member, 
to inform the King of a important measures Of:the 
executive.” + . 
We also find in Maitland (Constitutional History 
of England) that 
“The King must govern by the advice of 
Ministers who are- approved by House of 
uCommeney: ; Soo: SMe 


‘that 


s 
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Thirdly, Lowell says in his Government of England: 


“The Ministers, being responsible to Parliament 
for all the acts of the Crown, are obliged to refrain 
from things that they- cannot justify ; and to insist 
upon actions which they regard as necessary, In 
short, the Cabinet must carry out its own policy ; 
and to that policy the Crown must- submit.” 

Again, : 
“The Ministers direct the action of the Crown 
in all matters relating to the Govertment. 
King’s speech on the opening of Parliament is, of 
course, written by them; and they prepare any 
answers to addresses that may have a: political 
character.’ . 
can be done by the Crown before the public eye are 
ceremonies, public functions, speeches which have 
no political character and deeds of kindness’ that are 
above criticism.” (The italics are mine). 


Another eminent authority, namély, Dr. Ivor 
Jennings, has also observed (Cabinet Government) 


“Although an able Monarch can have consider- 
able influence in the policy of the Government, yet 
he must, in the-last resort, accept a Cabinet deci- 
sion.” mee 

And he has quoted 

of his position. 

Finally, we find in Laski (Parliamentary Govern- 


_ 


ment in England) that ~ 


the views of Mr. Asquith in support 


“An active King, whose opinions were a matter . 


of public concern, is unthinkable within the frame- 

_ work of the English Constitution ; that a ‘Patriot 
King’, whatever the character of his opinions, 1S 
incompatible with parliamentary democracy in 188 
British form ; that the-King (of England) must act 
upon the advice of his Ministers ; that is the céntral 
theme in the metaphysics of the English Monarchi- 
cal system ; and that the King’s public acts must 
be of an automatic character, he must, in the public 
view, accept the advice of his .Ministers.” 


If I have quoted above the views of some eminent 
authorities on the theory and practice of, the British 


‘Constitution, I have done so only witha view t0 


showing that under our present constitution based as it 
is on the. British model, the Governor had no constitu- © 


tional right publicly to express any opinion which was 
Not quite in harmony with the action which his 
Cabinet had already taken some weeks before, and that 
in so far as he did express any such opinion, he 
departed from the traditions which the Constitutional 


Head of a parliamentary form of Government should — 


strictly adhere to. I presume here, of course, that after 
the West Bengal Cabinet had . taken its, decision in 
regard to the Bengal-Bihar-boundary-dispute question, 


it must have, as it was constitutionally bound to do, 


informed the Governor of the same, threugh«the Pre- 
mier, Dr. Roy, aud that, previously to it, the Governor 
had had ample opportunities of putting his own views 
before his Ministers, of pointing out objections which 
might have seemed valid against the course they had 
been contemplating, and of suggesting, if he so thought 


The - 


. Almost the only public acts that. 
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fit, an alternative policy. If, after all this, the Ministets 
had come to the decision which Dr. Roy revealed a8 
Premier at the Press Conference held on 20th May last, 
it was a coustitutional duty of the Governor to support 
them publicly : That is to say, if he could not persudde 
his Ministers to accept his own point of view and if 
they insisted on-their views being carried out, then he 
should have yielded and’ accepted their decision, and 
publicly backed it up. It is true that, technically -speak- 
ing and according to.the older theory of parliamentary — 
Government, the Governor could disregard their advice, 
in case he thought it definitely wrong, if, however, he, 
could find others who were willing to adopt his polity has 
and assume responsibility for it. But it has also to be 
borne in mind in this connexion that the right to 
dismiss a Ministry even in England, although un- . 
questionably within the legal prerogatives of the Crown, . 
seems to -be regarded, as Lowell has shown, “as one of 
those powers which- the close responsibility of the 
Cabinet to the House of Commons has -practically 
made obsolete.” A constitutional Governor, even in the 
context of our Indian polities today, cannot be such a 
Governor and a Congress politician at the same time. 
This is the price he must pay for his exalted position. 

I have dealt above with the constitutional position, 
Governor. ©. Rajagopalachari’s remarks are open to 
objection on another ground. He is shortly going to 
occupy the position of Governor-General of India, and 
the Bengal-Bihar controversy is likely to be taken up 
at an early date at the Government-of-India level. Any 
public expression of opinion by . him at. this- -stage 
Otherwise than as a purely constitutional Governor 
backing up his Ministry, might create later on @ 
difficult position for His Excellency himself; and mighit 
make the people interested in the matter, rightly or 
wrongly, feel. that, so far as he was concerned, he had 
already committed himself to a particular point of 
view and to a definite course of action. And this might 
not help an easy solution of the question, 

In conclusion, I should like to say that we need 
not doubt that the Governor, when he expressed him- 


self as we have seen before, did so wholly from a 


conception of patriotic obligation. The point, however, 


_ which I have tried to make above is that his action wag 


mot quite in keeping with the traditions of parlia- | 
mentary Government. A constitutional Governor, I 
need hardly. emphasize, should not merely act consti- 
tutionally in fact, but he should also appear to . act 
constitutionally. At any rate, it seems to me to be 
highly desirable in view of what I have set forth above, . 
that Dr. Roy’s: Ministry should explain to the people - 
of West Bengal what exactly the position of the 
Government of West Bengal has taken in regard to the 
question of the re-inclusion of the Bengali-speaking 
areas of Bihar in the province of West Bengal. We 
really. seek enlightenment. On our side we forbear from 
expressing any view on this question here as it is not 
the object. of this article to do go. ) 


By Da. A. K. GHOSAL, 


Tue Drafting Committee appointed by the Constituent 
Assembly of India to draft a constitution for India on 
the basis of its deliberations has at last submitted its 
Report to the President of the Assembly embodying 
its recommendations as to thé future set-up of the 


Indian Constitution. The Constitution has been drawl” 


up on extant-models, such as those of the U.S.A, 


have perhaps influenced the minds of the constitution 


wiakers most. That is as it could be expected, seeing ° 


that conditions in India in many respects, such ag the 
problem of racial minorities, linguistic and religious 
divisions, strong feeling’ of local patriotism and conse- 


quent jealousy of concentration of: authority in the ' 


Centre, resemble those obtaining in the U. S.A. and 
Canada at least in the days when: their constitutions 
were drafted. Of course, India has . many problems 
peculiar to herself necessitating the introduction of 
many innovations and the Committee has also done 
that. : . “: 

- As regards the basic character of the Constitution’ 
it was defined by the Objectives Resolution adopted by 
the Constituent Assembly .in January, 1947, as being a 
“Sovereign Independent Republic’ which was necés- 
sarily binding on the Committee. The Committee has, 
however, thought fit to make a slight verbal alteration 
in the phrase by replacing the word “Independent” by 
“Democratic.” The Committee justifies the change om 
the ground that as independence is usually implied in 
the word “Sovereign,” the -addition of the word 
“Independent” becomes ” superfluous. The argument 
appears to us. to be plausible. Moreover, the insertion 
of the word “Democratic” in the preamble of - the 
constitution is particularly welcome as: laying emphasis 
on India’s faith in demiocracy and her determingtion 
to put democratic principles into practice in her 
government at a time when democracy seems to be at 
such a discount within the country as well as in the 
world outside. The use of the phrase’ “Sovereign 
Republic” 





precedent of .Eire eliminating the Crown from her 
constitution shows that there is nothing incompatible 
in a Republic continuing as a member of the British 
Commonwealth. The question is left open for the 
present. The Chairman of the. Drafting Committee in 
submitting the Report pointed out that the question 
of the ‘relationship between the Democratic Republic 
of India and the British Commonwealth of Nations: was 
to be decided later by fer by the G “Constituent.Assembly. 

The objectives placed before the nation and as 
embodied in the preamble of the Draft Constitution 
are justice, social, economic and political ; liberty of 
thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; equality 
of status and of opportunity ; fraternity assuring: the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the Nation. 
All these except fraternity were already in the 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 
MAA. (Cal.), phy. (Lond.) 


does not mea ssarily withdrawal of _ 


India from the British Commonwealth -systemi, as the «. 


Objectives Resolution adopted by the Constituent 
-Assembly. -The fraternity clause was added by the 
Committee in the perspective of the poisoned atmos- 
phere of communal! discord. and hatred to bring to 
focus emphasis on “the need for fraternal concord and 
goodwill in India” which, they pointed out, “was never 


England, Canad tl Austins U.S. besand “Canad _ greater than now.” These have been further developed 
ngian anada, an ustradia. and Cana x : 


in the chapters on Fundamental Rights and Directive 
Principles of State policy, z.e., Parts ITI and IV of the 
Constitution which we shall discuss presently. 

As for the general structure of the Indian polity 
recommended by the Committee India is to be a 
‘Union of States,” that is, a federation of a number 
of constituent ainits which, although described by 4 
common appellation are classified under three distinct 
categories to mark some differences that are to exist 
as between them, viz. those which were known under 


- the previous constitution. as Governor’s provinces, Chief 
_Commissioners’ provinces and ‘the Indian States. 
- recommendation for a federal constitution ig suggested 


The 


by the compulsion of events. It .is the logical consum- 
mation of the process of constitutional evolution since 
the assumption of administrative responsibility by the 
Crown. The prevailing conditions of India, its vast- 
ness, variety in local conditiéns, linguistic, religious 
‘and racial heterogeneity of her population, point in- 
.exorably to a federal solution of the Indian problem. 
So perhaps no one will find fault with this- feature of 
the Draft Constitution’ That measure of agreement 
will, however, not be forthcoming in regard to the 
scheme of distribution of legislative powers between 
the Union and the units and their administrative: 
relations. Following the model of the previous constitu- 
tion subjects have been ~ classified into three lists— 
“Union,” z.e., federal, “Concurrent” and “State.” The 
.“Union List’” comprises those subjects in respect of 
which the Union Parliament has exclusive jurisdiction 
to make laws. The “Concurrent List” consists of those 
matters in respeét of which the Union Parliament and 
the Legislature of any ‘State which wds formerly 4 
Governor’s province have concurrent legislative juris- 
diction. The “State List” comprises those matters in 
respect of which the Legislature of a State that was 
formerly a Governor’s province has exclusive power to 
make laws. So far if is all right. The matter of real 
consequence in connection with the distribution of 
legislative powers as betwéen the- Centre and the Units 
in a Federation is the location of 
unenumerated. powers. Federations have followed two 
prevailing patterns in this respect—usually known as 
the American and the Canadian miodel—according as 
the residuary powers vest in the Units or the Centre. 
The real significance of the device lies in the-fact that, 
if determines in a way the centre of gravity in: the 
federal system—whether it should be in the Centre or 
the Units. Those who are champions of autonomy of 
the constituent units would view with misgivings the 


¥ 


residuary or - 
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provision in the Constitution* allocating residuary 
powers in the Union Parliament. At one time it seemed 
that the pattern of the Indian federation would take 
after the American model, because of the suspicion and 
jealousy of thé Muslims of a strong Hindu-dominated 
centre. But after the concession of Pakistan by the 
Congress, the urge for such a scheme of distribution 
disippeared and the emphasis was shifted to the need 
of a strong Centre symbolising national. unity. The 
ease for a strong Centre rests both on economic and 
political grounds. The fissiparous tendencies purpose- 
fully fostered in the country by British imperialism can 
be held in check only by a strong Central authority. 
Communalism has been put an end to once for all by 
the declaration of India as a secular State. and equal 
treatment of all irrespective of religion; caste or creed. 
But although communalism is showing” signs of ~ 
decadence a new centrifugal force with no less poten- 
tialit ty for evil is rearing its head, wiz., provincialism. | 
Tf it is to be combated, the Centre must have an over- 


riding ‘authorify in some matters at least and to step. ?: 


in to set matters right when anything 
between any two provinces. 

There is also a strong economic .urge towards 
federation in the urgent need for the country’s economic¢ 


goes wrong 


regeneration. If independence is to mean anything real . 


to the common man, it must secure him two square 


meals a day, adequate clothing and shelter, education. 


and medical aid. That requires harnessing the economic 
resources of the country as a whole on a co-ordinated 
plan and not piecemeal by provinces. That can only 
be done by the Central Government equipped with 
sufficient,powers to that end. A strong Centre vested 


with residuary powers is also dictated by that urge. - 


It has, theréfore, been wise of the framers of the 
constitution to make the Centre strong by vesting 
residuary powers in it. Moreover, the way: provincialism 


is developing in the provinces makes it imperative to | 


give more powers to the Centre to overcome the 
‘centrifugal forees rather 
independent of the Centre, Otherwise * there is every 
chance of the provinces” and “States- cutting away from 
the Union and India already truncated by partition 


being Balkanised with ali the. evil consequences of such - 


fragmentation both for the people of India and also 
the world outside; Such a catastrophe should’ be 
averted by all means particularly in the context of the 
world situation today. If India’ is to rebuild her war- 


shattered economy and’ achievaé ‘or dered progress she_ 
has urgent need of complete unity and solidarity’ among” 


her people and of team-: work among ~the different 
constituent units. Of course, this need’ not mean 
domination of the units by the Centre. Each’ province 
and State has its local peculiarities, its distinctive 
culture and tradition which requires cultivation on 
distinct lines. The Draft Constitution in its scheme of 
distribution of powers and administrative relations 


between the Centre and the units has left enough 
SS 
* Section 223 of the Draft Constitution, : 


-Becessity and is expected to- disappear 
coming more and more uuder: 


than.: to: make the units. 
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elbow room to the Provinces and States for the purpoSe 
while making possible the due discharge by the Centre 
of such functions and obligations as can in the nature 
of things only be discharged by the Centre. Some 


‘discrimination has been allowed to be made in this 
respect as between the Provinces, Indian States and 


the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. in view of the 
difference in their respective positions.as a result of 


their -historiéal growth, (vide Sections a17(4), 224, 225, 


and 236). 
So far as the Chief Commissioners’ Pyavinens: are 


-eoheerned the Federal Parliament hag been given 


power to make laws with regard to the subjects 
mentioned even in the State List. (Section 217(4) ). 
Restriction has been imposed on the power of the 
Federal Parliament: to make laws with respect to some 
matters falling within the Union List, such as Posts and 
‘Telegraphs, Telephones, Wireless, Broadcasting 
other. like forms of conmmlunications 
. Indian’ States “except so far as the right of the States 


ho legislate in these matters is specifically ceded by 
agreement between the Government of India and @ 


Indian State or group of States, although: “this restric- 
tion will not apply to making laws for “the regulation. 
and control of such matters. (Section 224). 

Generally speaking, the power of Union Parliament 
to make laws for an Indian State or Group of States 
will be subject to the terms of agreement entered into 
between the two parties and the restrictions contained 
therein. (Section 225), The Government of India may 


also by agreement with an Indian State take power to 
itself to exercise 


executive, legislative .and judicial 
functions vested in the State. (Section 235). 
apparently privileged position of the Indian States as 
compared with the Provinces is dictated by historical 
in course of 


time, as. the States 


This 


~ 


and . 
in any of the _ 


democratic contro! are likely .to be assimilated steadily” 


to the Provinces. For the present without the offer ‘of 
such concessions the States could not be induced to 


accede to the: Union and Indian leaders could not afford - 


to add to the complexity of an already ‘complicated 


. problem, This is also one of the vicious legacies left by 


British Iimperialissn which was purposefully created by 
the latter to -perpetuate its hegemony. The Federal 


Parliament has also been armed. with extraordinary | 


powers in°the sphere of the States in certain contin~ 


gelcies, such as when it is necessary in national interest, 
-in the event of a proclamation of emergency in a State 


or when a matter affects more than one -State. _Bee- 
tions 226, 227 and 229). , 


“It is only natural that Federal Parliament sian 


exercise jurisdiction in these matters. On the whole, it 
may ‘be said that the scheme of distribution of powers 
between the Centre and the Units and adjustment of 
their administrative relations is satisfactory in the 
present state of things, -but it will require revision and 
readjustment from time to time as circumstances 
change. (To be -continied) 
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_By Dr. BAL _D..KALELKAR, 3. (Bom.), ase. (M.I.T.), rh. (Cornell) 
(OA, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make 


Wauenever I unroll the canvass of memory in an 
attempt to have a fresh glimpse of the pictures painted 
thereon, like a child presented with a basket of fresh 
apples, I am unable to pick and choose. There are 
pictures still. rich.in colours, there are’ others which 
are hazy and indistinct ;.and-yet, each one of them is 
so sweet—on occasions bitter-sweet—that it seems 
 alntost impossible to make a deliberate selection. This 
is particularly so with regard to my recollections of 
Bapuji, spréad over a period of over twenty years. I am 
using the words ‘twenty years’ to be correct historically ; 
if I were to go by my mental impressions, ‘I should say 
I have been under Bapuji ever since I can remember, 
to this very day. However, it would be quite correct 
to say that I came under Bapuji’s discipline right since 
the days when buttoning and unbuttoning my shirt Was: 


for me a complicated mechanical operation, too difficult’. * 


-for my manual skill. : 


Although hailed as the champion of, South ‘African 

' Indians Bapuji was. not quite an international figure 

in those days of my early childhood. Being a firm - 
believer in teaching by example rather than by precept, 

and being less preoccupied with public activities in 

those days, Bapuji used to spend most of his time in 
organising and sharing the Ashvam activities which also- 
included. keeping imps like us out of mischief. To what 

extent he paid attention to the details of our training 

ean be easily understood-if I tell the readers 
afternoon at lunch, he systematically taught me how 
to crush a well-baked chapaéi into fine powder and ~* 
prepare a kind of pudding out of it. No work was 
too insignificant for busy Bapuji. Sabarmati Ashram 
was a wild place then; one couldn’t say it was exactly 
in a. jungle, but it certainly was not far away from: it; 

the Ashram ground’ was covered with shoulder-high 
grass—or so it seemed to my, tiny eyes—infested with 
stakes and other animals. Tents, huts and other 
improvised dwelling-hotses gave the little. commune 
not very comfortable shelter. Verily Bapuji was giving 
the inmates practical training in-bringing order out of 
chaos! From clearing thé. ground for open-air. prayers, 
to digging ditches for movable latrines, there ‘was 
nothing that Bapuji did not personally supervise and 
actively participate in. His special attention to 
personal and civic cleanliness, and his insistence on 
everyone Jearning and meticulously observing rules of 
hygiene left a deep and lasting © impression on my 
mind, 

Bapu of those early days was seal more : strict 
and exacting with his associates than Bapu of today. 
But his keen sense of -humour and-his angelic love for 
children were ro less pronounced then. How ean. I 
forget how immensely pleased-I used to be when at 
dinner time Bapuji quietly passed a big chunk of raw 


preparing us for a 


that one - 


——OQMAR KuAYYaM 


sugar (gur) to me as a kind of socialistic recognition 
of ‘to every one ‘according to his needs’; it was 
notorious that I had a sweet tooth | ° 
During my teens, I-acquired a special position in 
Bapuji’s heart, and it used to be said by some of the 


. veteran Ashramites that Gandhiji was pampering and 


completely spoiling Kanti (Gandhiji’s grandson) and 
myself. My elder brother, now Principal of the Com- 
merce College in the Nagpur University, used to tease 
me by saying that we had learnt the art of ‘fooling’ 
Bapuji by. observing his impossible discipline and then 
wringing concessions out of him! Kanti and myself 
were practically. the first inmates in the Ashram 10 
learn all the 700 verses of the Geeta by heart; we 
_ Were able to créate records in spinning—even in non- 
“stop spinning for twenty-four hours; so on and--s0 — 
forth. Bapuji was very pleased .with all this, and I 
might frankly confess that we were quite conscious of 
‘having been ‘Bapuji’s pets’ Poor Bapu! he thought 
he was building model Ashram-youths out of us! 
Little did he know that the young boys. who, he 
hoped, would renounce all the material pleasures, 
would: one day fly out, one taking to engineering and 
the other to medicine. And yet, just when he was 
life of renunciation, he was 
constantly impressing on our minds that we were like 
little birds and that when we had grown enough 
feathers and strength, the most natural thing for us 
to do would -be to fly alone in God’s free‘air. It is this 
quality of deliberately encouraging the independent 
spirit in the hearts of his followers that has made 
Gandhiji the idol of the modern youth that hate 
idolatry. 

Kanti“and myself, it is hardly necessary to add, 
fully exploited Bapuji's. attachment to us. I remember_ 
how one evening’ Wé coarefully planned and prepared | 
a ‘sound’ case to be presented: to Bapuji for a special 
grant of money’ towards our expeNditure on photo 
graphy which we were just learning. We ‘convinced’ 
Bapuji, to our entire satisfaction, that Swaraj would 
not come unless we mastered’ photography. And to our 
great joy.and much to the chagrin of some of the 
orthodox -Ashramites, each: -:of us was sanctioned a 
monthly allowance. - ot five, rupees from that very 
month. _ Oh, what .- “triumph: it wasf- On another | 
occasion, IT was responsiblé for winning a point and 
getting an Order cancelled by him. Bapuji had decided 
to make a slashing cut in the supply of- washing soap 
to the Ashram inmates on the ground that we had 
no right to the luxuries which the poor villagers were 
denied. We youngsters who used to- vie with each 
other in. washing our clothes snaw-white and dressing 
immaculately, resented this new order very much. I 


- took up the case and made a special appointment With 
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Bapuji to argue it out. He said, that the poor villagers 
had never even seen a pieve of: soap ‘and that if they - 
could get along with khar (a yellowish-white alkaline 
. deposit left on the banks of rivers) which was a good 
substitute for soap, why couldn’t we? My immediate 
answer to this: was that it was wrong to want us to 
adopt the same dirty habits of villagers and that 
clothes could’ never be washed so-clean with khar 
any way. .He now changed his strategy. Why, he 
asked me, I alone of all the boys had resented the 
order which others had aceepted without demurring ? 
I retorted that the others felt the same way about 
the order, but that. they were dumb! He challenged 
me to get the signatures of 70 per cent. of- the boys 
to prove my. contention. I very nearly accepted; but 
the next moment I saw no triumph.in ail]: this.-I there- 
fore pretended to be angry with ‘his’ demiand : I told 
him frankly that I was tired’ of arguing witlf him, that 
he was always obstiuate in his pre-conceived notious, 


and that I would accept his challeige only on 
condition that he would. grant my request if the,:- 


Pa 


Hecessary 70 per cent. signatures were’ ‘produced ; : I 
was not interested in merely proving my contention: 
I knew only too well that Bapu the democrat would 
never reject this condition. Within..a couple of days 
I produced signatures of 90 per cent of the boys and 
the order was rescinded. What a victory !.We, mere 
kids, we had ‘convinced’: the great- Mahatma and 
‘brought him round to our view! And when do you 
think we taxed hig time in. this unthoughtful manner? . 
It was when the Simon Commission had agitated the 
whole nation, -when Bapuji’s advice was:sought by . 
politicians of all shades of opinion, and when he- was 
busy studying the Nehru Report on the future ‘consti-. 
tution of India. But that is how Bapuji treats. “all : 
those who come in contact with him; he has ‘learnt. 
to be patient with the most ignorant and: this has~ 
given him the miraculous power of. correctly feeling . 
the pulse of the nation. Oe a 
‘My ‘childish’ accusation that Gandhiji “was obsti- ; 


= 
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its size, but because it retains its humble level ‘giving 
chance to rivérs and rivulets “to :aspire: into it.” 
During .the preparatory weeks -before.he led us 
as.a, batch of 80 volunteers to break the salt-laws at 
Dandi, we were given .permission to ask questions in 
publie after the evening prayers every day. One 
evening.I asked a moot—and therefore, perhaps 
‘unnecessary—question of chim: “Which would you. 
rather have, the -Indian mill cloth or the. British 
hand-made cloth ?” Not willing to-waste: time over & 
moot point, he dropped the question and asked me 
n 
hurt at that time, but I received his answer in another 
form some four years later. It was atthe time of his 
2i-days’ fast in the Parna-kuthi at Poona. I had the 
proud privilege of being his-full-time nurse all through - 
that ‘fast. One“day when he saw that the. bottle of | 
vaseline ‘which he was using for enema was nearing 
exhaustion,: he asked me to. purchase a new one. 
Critical about every. little detail, he asked for. an 
‘explanation when. he did not see a new bottle of vase- - 
“line on the following day. I told him that I had tried . 
hard to~purchase one in the Cantonment area which | 
was nearby, but had found: that bottles of English 
manufacture alone were available there. I had -there- 
fore postponed the purchase and that I was going to 
‘make a, Special trip to-the city area that very evening. 
to purchase a bottle of Indian make. He listened to 
my explanation- with his usual calm” and pondered 
over the discrimination I had practised for his sake.. 
‘I bould read all this on his face; it is quite easy for 
those who have“comeé in intimate contact with Bapu 


--to read, from his forehead as it were; or from his 


pronounced -veins, the thoughts. that pass through - his 
‘mind. He-told mein gentle but firm tone that the 
“principle of -Swadesht which had actuated me iwas . 
quite corre¢t and that he hoped I would practise it 
in my future life; but, he said it quite unequivocally, 
I was-not to discriminate between British goods and. 
other goods as far as his personal purchages ‘wefe con: 


ot to raise such unhelpful points. I felt very much a 


nate reminds me of similar. charges miade by some. cerned. He-added that perhaps it would be difficult 
of our leftist Congressites*. who see in Gandhiji @2 for me at that-stage to- grasp the deeper. significance 
impossible. dictator. They: mistake ‘his insistence °R ‘of his apparent inconsistency, but that I was to follow. 
being: convinced about. his stand being wrong for his instructions all the same. But -I knew I. had 
obstinacy; and they dismiss’ him as an impossible. received an answer to the question I had put to him 
distator autocratically imposing his views on- others: four years previously. - - _ 

when, Gandhiji refuses to ‘budge an inch from a.-posi- Surprising as it may sound, this happéned at the — 
tion which he has takén on: point ‘of -priniciple: Those ; very time when Bapuji was busy persuading «such of 
who have watched him from* closer quarters know how - the A.I. C. C. members‘as were out of jail and pre- 
-deeply he ponders over tle oppénents’ point of: view, paring themi for giving a fresh fight to the British Rai 
not only studying their criticism but actually inviting ‘by reviving the Civil Disobedience Movement ! Lead- 
it, Gandhiji is too much of-a democrat to forget ers like the late Satyamurti with their clever dialectics 
that criticism is the pillar’ of demoéfacy., Why, even and forensic skill. would: put their point of view with 
We youngsters in the Ashram got an audietce with all the force at their command and it was .& 
him. to air our views about what he had-said or dome pleasure to us young followers of Bapu to watch “him 
in the political field! He used to be quite patient demolish theif case. and win them round to his own 
with our comment-.and spent considerable time in view. The very man who would refuse to discriminate 
meeting cur criticism. “Truly has -an old Chinese against the British goods was preparing the Jeadérs 
proverb observed: “The sea is great not because: of to give’ the Britishers a tough fight. But there liea 
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Gandhiji’s intier-greatness and strength; -he is, in 
. Spite of what the -fashionable ‘internationalists’ say, 
essentially an internationalist; . 
man with a deep sense of ‘universal brotherhood, it 
18 Gandhiji. 

My most intimate contact with Bapuji, for tiets 
a quarter of a century ald my study -of his. philo- 
sophy of -politics prompts me to say with full 
confidence that he is nothing if not a man of inter- 


national> outlook; indeed he is something more than - 


that; he is a Messiah working for the liberation of 

tire humanity. In the thick of the national move- 
meht his mind is: always- working out plans of action 
‘that have bearings on: human welfare transcending 
narrow nationalism. Ang it was this man who, in-1942, 
-was being: systematically maligned throughout America 
as a confirmed pro-Facist and Anglophobe. ;_ 
even called an astute opportunist! The Britishers were 
. spending huge amounts of monéy~ on this kind of 
anti-Gandhi propaganda, and they ‘were- doing this 
with the help of the Indian agent and: fifth-columnists 
like Raman -and others. 
to be in America then, 
to this shameful orgy of lies -in which agents of 
British imperialism were. indulging. It is hardly 
necessary to add that I tried my utmost—how insigni- 
ficant it was-before the barrage of systematic propa- 
ganda of a mighty empire!—whenever and wherever 
I got -an opportunity of doing so, to dispel doubts 
and disseminate ‘truth about India among the 
Americans. It used to pain me beyond words to: see 
intellectual giants of Britain and America not raising 
their little finger against thig 
propaganda; it seemed as though every Britisher was 
an -imperialist under the skin if you seratched him. 


were helpless witnesses 


What an irony of. fate it was that the only: statesman” 


of repute who openly gave the lie, to this. false but 
- formidable propaganda was General Smuts,. an erst- 
while ‘enemy’ -of Gandhiji. The conspiracy of silence 
which I witnessed among the intellectuals of Europe 
and America made me. worder -whether the Western 
civilization had not been tested aid found bankrupt 
aiter. all. Would it ever be ‘that the West awakens 
one day ‘and finds that there is fo hope for humanity 
except through the Gandhian- philosophy? -The East 
is wide awake from her slumber and having found 2 


new orientation is anxiously beckoning the straggling: 


West which is heading for a dangerous precipice. If 
only ‘the West could take the hand that is stretched 
out in a spirit of universal brotherhood! 

As a student of,science and ag a budding engineer 
‘I try my best to -wean the villagers away from their 
belief in miracles and supernatural agencies which, 
in my opinion, has wrought havoe with India, break- 
“Ing the very backbone of her culture and. civilization. 
Not for a moment would I subs¢tibe to..Gandhiji’s 


view that-the Bihar earthquake of 1934 was a divine - 


punishment for the sin of. uttouchability. But then, I 
would be untrue to. myself if I-did not narrate an 


if there ever Wag 4. 


he Was - 


We Indians who happened: 


vile and shameful] 


incident to which I wag an’ eye-Wwittiess and which 
would appear nothing short of a miracle to a layman, 

It was at the time of the. Rajkot agitation in 1938 
‘when once again Gandhiji had. to resort-to fast, This 
time also, I bad the privilege of acting as one of the 
nurses who attended. on Gandhiji: Miss. Chanduben 
Parekh who had just returned from America and who 
later was to marry my- elder brother, was also one of 
those who helped. nursing Gandhiji. Fhe atmosphere, 
with all the -filth that an Indian Native ‘state can 
produce, was extremely tense ; 
already assumed aill-India proportions ; this was very 
much resented by some of the high-ranking state 
officials and Jandlords: of the place. They thought 
they could intimidate the’ public 
the agitation by creating panic among them at the 
time’ of open-air prayers which Bapuji used to hold in 
those days and which were attended by mammoth 
crowds. Théy engaged a gang of thug hirelings and 


. arming them with lathis and batons let them loose oD 
. the congregation .after the” 


prayers were over. The 
“Congress: volunteers, ‘with their. usual ‘non-violent 
methods tried in vain to hold back the goondas who 
were now pushing. their way towards Gandhiji. Use 
of sticks made their way clear to Bapuji who was o0 
his way. to the waiting car which used to whisk him 
off from’ the admiring crowd after prayers. But on 
that day, before he could reach the waiting car, the 
hireling thugs rushed the cordon of Congress volun- 
‘teers and surrounded him from all sides. I saw the 
Seriousness of ‘the situation; pushing and jostling, 


--shoving and- elbowing was producing frayed tempers 
‘and it-was a matter of minutes before serious violence 


would break out. I cannot say how far I could have 


créindined non-violent in the face of danger to Bapuii’s 


Pergon, but I at once plunged in the fray. I elbowed 
Imy way élose to Bapuji through the unmanagable 
crowd which was-now divided into small parties ex- 
changing blows, As I was watching with:a mixed feel- 
ing of anxiety and. ‘curiosity, the behaviour of the 
crowd, I suddenly noticed -that -Bapu’s whole body 
beean to. shake violently. It was not out of fear ; his 
face ‘could tell how free from fear he was; the 
physical reaction was his revolt against the enusting 
atmosphere of violence.- I- becanie ‘extremely aDx10us 
for Bapu’s safety ; he was in none tco good a health 
and I thought he might” collapse any moment. Sud- 
denly Bapuji -closed his eyes and started praying ; I 
could hear him saying Rainnam with an intensity of 
‘devotion- that could’ never be surpassed. I. joined him 
in. his prayer and to keep time to our ‘chanting of 
God’s name TI started patting my hand on his back. 
Half out. of.-chiid-like faith and half out of silly 
egotism, I thought I was-giving him a prop to retain 


his faith | Perhaps it was forgivable; when the house - 


is on fire even a child may help its grandfather by 
bringing water in its tiny bucket. To.my = great 
astonishment and greater.relief, the ‘prayer worked. 
When=Bapuji re-opened his eyes there was a new 


the agitation had: 


who were baéking — 


cd 
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strength that had appeared there like magic. In a firm 
tone .Bapuji asked all the volunteers including © us - 
Ashram boys to quit the place at once and leave him 
-sbsolutely alone at the mercy of the hired goondas. 
He would not, he-said, return home in the car which 
he ususlly did; he would walk the distance { Then 
he called the éader of the gang who was busy break- 
ing up- ‘the congregation and - told him that he was 
absolutely at his disposal. if he ¢ared-to argue out -his 
point ; if not, would he tell what he proposed to do 
. next ?- To everyone's: amazement, the thug’s. violence 
melted: like ice before the ‘Wwartnth of love and, non- 
violence. The leader Of the gang stood before Bapuji 
with folded’ hands begg ing of Bapuji to rest one of 
his. hands’ on his shoulder for support and promised 


to escort Bapu as far as he cared.to go. That evening: 


Bapu walked all the way home with one hand on the 
shoulder of the leader of the gang that had come, to 
break up the. prayer “and terrorise the general public. 


I will never forget that memorable evening which’ 


has given me faith of a life-time in the efficacy of 
prayer. But I would not like to ‘call it. a miracle. 
There have been cases when ablest mathematicians 
_ and engineers -have solved ‘most difficult and com- 
plicated problems by sheer. intuition, but these are 
hardly miracles. Intuition after all is an inner direc- 


tive that flashes into one’s mind” ‘when it’ attains @ : 
lt is as though. somé™ 


certain critical temperature ; : 
past experience speaks from within, The incident 
narrated above only proves that one who leads a life 
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of intensity for some noble cause may bank upon the © 
power to ‘prayer which would enable him to relieve the : 


past struggles and get ‘Tenewed confidence to march. 


onward ~to “Truth, ° 


What we Ashram boys ove “to Bagu is beyond 


calculation. For the last thirty ‘years Bapu’s kind but . 


7 ay . 
4 


stern hand. has tried to mould. the precious but- plastic , 


youth of ‘us Ashram. boys into a life of duty and dedi- 
cation. The master engineér has aimed at moulding 
according to ‘the specifications of his inner voice. But 


each one of us acquired 4 shape according to our - 


‘diverse plasticity of moulding sand. The defects tel 


casting ‘are entirely dite to the presence of dry- gand - 


in the green mould ; the master engineer is In no way 
responsible for these defects, ‘just ‘as he is not respon- 


fa | - 


sible for the loss of stature in the final. casting which- 
too is attributable to the plasticity of the material 


~~ 


- ‘The sother day*, when I niet: from Aneta. 


after’ my. higher studies: in engineering and. still: higher 


expériences. of life extending over five years, I was 


feeling a ‘little diffident—How foolish it was—about 2 


my reception ‘from. Bapu. But the same depth ‘of: love . 


and affection were waiting for me when after landing in- 
Bombay. on the Diwali Day .of 1945, I went to. the | 


Nature Cure Clinic at: Poona .and once more received - 


his" blessings on the 
indeed, was a New Year’s Day for me. ° 


Se a 
* The article, uspublisliod | 80 Ait was" written as the autlior 
in 1945, : - 
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Br Pror, kK. K. BHATTACHARYA, MA, BL. (Cal); nom. (Lond.), Bannistes-sa-Daw, 
-Dean of the Faculty of Lav, Allahabad University 


THERE are certain vital areblons which; -brook no delay. 
Immediate solution is urgently called for, They are : 
(1) The Hyderabad. question. The civilised government 


has ceased to function for several months. The’ Raza-. 


kars have indubitably taken control of. the govern- 
mental machinery. and dictating terms to the people 
-of Hyderabad. A reign of terror envelops that state 
.and the majority party is in deadly peril = sof their 
honour, life and property. The honour of the. , women 
belonging to the majority community has almost ceased 
to exist, and robbery, dacoity, arson, brutalities are. the 
order of the day ‘perpetrated against the majority 
community. The Nizam is following the policy . of 
delaying settlement’ with the Indian Union as long as 
possible. He, it seems, is.being ruled: by: the Razakars. 
Either, therefore, he must control the Razakars mith- 
lessly, and establish law, order and’ justice or he must 
abdicate. There-is no other -alternative.. The India 
Government can no longér afford to allow the perpe- 
tration of deadly crimes against humanity. It is-the 
_ bounden duty of the eee Union, therefore, to assert 


- its position atid since ene and .disorder of a wild 
type ‘have been prevailing at Hyderabad, the Indian 
Union will be completely justified in giving au ulti- 
matum to the Nizam in the. shape of reducing the 
Razakars and other lawless. elements of the state to 
submission and of. giving Hyderabad -full, responsible 
Government ‘under the aegis of the Indian Union. 


Hindu “New Year’s Day. It, 


. Hyderabad is the last, citadel’ of feudalism where - 


oe entrenched more firmly than ever the privileges of 
the feudal lords and vsssals -and the ‘peopleé’s voice 
remains muffled. Hyderabad ‘is the’ Bastille of India 
and: just as Fox states on the fall of: Bastille, “How 
much the best and the greatest event in the world has 


the establishment of full responsible ‘government in 


Hyderabad State, which is today.the eee Stable of ‘a 
repression, disorder and misrule. 


The inalienable birth-right of the gene ‘to make_ 


happened,” so the people -of the whole of India, nay,’ | 
the civilised peoples of the world, will acclaim with joy: 


-its voice felt in the Hyderabad State cannot be ignored ~ 
“even for a moment and with the recognition of the . 


NAI TALIM 


~~. 


sovereignty of” tis people the. gangrene in .the state - 


policy of Hyderabad will disappear. Let the: Nigam: 
establish 2 democratic rule and be guided by people’s 
representatives who shall hold the reits of office after 

a democratic -constitution has been framed. 
. The second vital question is regarding Kashmir. 


The Government of India is doing excellent good work- 


in quick expulsion of the raiders from Kashmir and 
that work must continue. with unabated fury against 
the raiders till the last raider has taken his exit from 
Kashmir. The Security- Council must be once more. told 
sabout the real state of affairs, namely, that the acces- 
sion to the Indian Union by Kashmir did not spring 
from. coercion or undue influence but was the outcome 
of a spontaneous desire of ‘Kashmir to be linked: up 
with India, Sheikh Abdullah, Prime Minister -of Kash- 
mir and accredited leader of the Hindus and Muslims 
of Kashmir, who is participating in the struggle for 
freedom of Kashmir from the raiders’ hand, ‘has un- 
equivocally stated many a time and oft that Kashmir 
would remain within the Indian Union. Almost the 
whole population of Kashmir is under ‘the freedom 
banner of ‘Sheikh Abdullah, most pépulay and beloved 
leader of the people therein. The raiders had not the 
slightest; justification according to any tenet of Inter- 
national Law or of public morality in trespassing on 
Kashmir territories and the creation of terrible havoc 
and bestialities there: The Pakistan’ Government has 
been shown to be palpably siding with the raiders and 
there is no vestige of justification -for Pakistan State 
for the attitude taken ‘by itv 
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well-known. They are treated as helots, hewers of wood 
and drawers’ of watér, as it were, with fundamental 
civil liberties -and human .rights’ denied to them. 
Australia does: not allow Indian” immigration. The 
Indian settlers in Africa and in other parts are not 
treated with any- amount of -self-respect and dignity. 
In Africa, the Indians are treated by the European 
settlers as. veritable plagues. And the tragedy today is 
that we all are regarded as members of one Common- 
wealth. Now the association of the British Common- 
wealth ‘will be gall and wormwood for India. Politically, 


" economically .and, above all, morally India must be a 


Pakistan has flagrantly - 


violated its fundamental rresponsibility to the Indjan, 


Union. Sheikh Abdullah’s- Government which is sus- 
tained and nourished by the ‘entire pdpulation of 
- Kashmir is really the only representative; popular and 
democratic government’ imaginable 
population thereof owing willing allegiance to’ him ‘and 
his government. 

~The third vital issue is whether India is to remain 
any longer within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Only a’ straight answer can be given to this 
question and it is this that India must ‘not in her own 
interest: and also in the interest of international peace 
and security remain fighting with polities and economy 
of Britain. There is no fascination for India to be 
linked up- with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The fate of the Indians and the natives of Africa ig 





there, the entire . 


completely sovereign state divested of any association 
with Britain except friendly relations but by no meats 
remaining member .of the British Commonwealth. of 
Nations. o 4 
The fourth sesh is isthe the Government 
of India should recognise the Jewish state in Palestine. 
Justice, fairplay, humanity and love for democracy, all 
point to oné direction, namely, that the India Govern- 
ment should recognise Jewish state in Palestine. 
Britain’s attitude is highly~ suspicious and Britain 
wants to keep both the Jews and Arabs weak fighting 
with each other so that Palestine may be a- playground 
for many years more of the continuance of British 
colonial: or semi-colonial policies. 
. Ever since’ the Balfour Declaration was propounded 
and accepted by Britain, Britain had encouraged the 
Jews to migrate to Palestine, and now when the zero 
hour has come, and when the Jewish homes are burnitg 
and Jewish quarters are presenting scenes of terrific 
spoliation and devastation, Britain is siding with the 
Arabs{ Britain can say that consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds but India is not to be duped by 
British Government’s policy. India knows to her cost 
the British game for power politics which shattered the 
economic and political future for well-nigh 200 years, 


_and India, therefore, without a loss of a moment in 


her. own. ifterests and also out of the desire for 
stabilising the future. peace of the world: and in con- - 


.cord with a sensé of justice and maintenance of world 


peace must at oNce cast her lot. in this matter with the 
USA and USSR which have adopted the right attitude 
towards Palestine. issue and not with Britain that is 
following a aubjous, callous, suspicious and unwarranted 
policy, > 
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NAL TALIM 
_ By NARAYAN CHANDRA CHANDA, MAL 


Nat Tati. or New Education originated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the father of the- Indian Nation, has been 
engaging the. serious attention of the oe as well as 
of educationists. 

Tt is a happy augury hee thawing in the seins 
frozen indifference to the matter of ‘educational. re- 
construction has begun in West Bengal. The Govern- 
ment of West Bengal have taken up the matter in 


tight earnest. Education 


is one of -the most potent 
nation-building factors. And it is in the fitness of 
things that new orientation should be introduced in the 
system of education and-.a proper ideology instilled in 
view of the changed political, economic and social 
conditions’ of the country. | 

Dr. P. C. Ghosh, the first Premier of Independent 


Bengal; took the initiative in respect to educational 


80 
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yeorganisation. He accepted the principle of introducing 


Basic Education, and as a preliminary to-the introduc- . © 


tion of.the scheme, training of teachers was begun. and 
other necessary arrangements were taken in hand. . 
Basic Education propounded by Gandhiji as early 
as 1937 did not--find favour with the Muslim League 
Government in Bengal though it was accepted on ex- 
perimental basis by the Congress Provinces’ With the 
exception of a few small centres-of such education in 
the district of Midnapore, the people of Bengal, there- 
fore, did not. have an intimate idea of the working: of 
the new scheme. On the eve of the-momentous ‘change 
in the educational policy of West Bengal, we should do 
well to understand the ideas and ideals-inherent’in the 


in séveral provinces. 


scheme and assess the results achieved by. experiments 


_  dpgats or New Epucation = 
The main features of Basic Education are the 
imparting of instruction up to a certain standard 
(present. Matriculation Standard minus’ English) 
through a basic craft and the attainment of economic 
self-sufficiency in the process of education, Nobody had 
greater and more intimate knowledge than Mahatmaji 
of the economic and sanitary condition of the 7 lakhs 
of Indian villages, none had been more pained at the 
distress of the villagers and’ none more sincerely 
interested in their welfare and more eager to raise them: 
from the squalor of poverty and insanitation, forced 
inactivity and superstition’ As a remedy to most ‘of the 
ills of the village-folk Gandhiji suggested: adoptioa of 
Nai Talim. It is one item’in his 18-point Constructive 
Programme held out before the publie for the realisa- 
tion of Swaraj and all the good envisaged by it. 
| Nai Talim is in compléte consonance with Gandhi- 
j’s philosophy of life. The author of the scheme wishes 
to rear up an India where class-prejudices and inequity 
of wealth will not spread disparity: and discontent 
among. the inhabitants, where- dignity of labour will be 
recognised; where full employment will bring health 
and happiness, peace and prosperity. “.., 
The Zakir- Hussain Committee, which was entrusted 
with the drawing of detailed syllabus for Basie Schools; 
commented on the craft work in elementary educational 

institution thus: : a 
“Modern educational thought ‘is practically 
unanimous in commending the idea of educating 
children through some suitable form. of productive 
work. This method is considered to be the-most 
effective approach to the problem of providing an 


entegral all-sided education. 

“Psychologically it+is desirable, 
academic and theoretical instruction against which 
its active nature is always making a healthy protest. 
Socially considered, the introduction of such prac- 


tical productive work in- education, to be partici- 


pated in by all the children of thé nature, will tend 
to break down the existing barriers between manual 
and intellectual workers, harmful alike for both. It 
will also cultivate in the only possible way of true 
sense of the. dignity of labour and of human 


ao 


because. it | 
relieves the child from the tyranny of a purely ” 
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‘ golidarity—an ethical and moral gain of incalculable 
significance. ° a BicGosst ee, Re 
‘Hoonomically, carried out intelligently and 
efficiently, the scheme will increase the productive 
capacity of our workers and will also enable them 
~ to utilize their leisure advantageously. — tS 
“From .the- strictly educational point of view, 
greater concreteness and reality can be given to the 
knowledge acquired by - children by making some 
Significant craft the basis of education. “Knowledge . 
will thus become related to life and its ,, Various 
aspects will be correlated with one another.’~Basic 
‘National. Education, pp. 9-10. °~. >>. ac 
Sargent SCHEME AND Basic EpucaTion — 
The Report of the Central Board of Education 
popularly known as the Sargent Scheme- ‘accepted the 
main principle underlying Basic. Education, viz.,. learn- 
ing through activity but it was unable to endorse ‘thie 
view that the Basic schools should be self-supporting. 
The most which can be expected in this respect, says 
the Report, ‘is that sales (of articles produced by the 
pupils) should cover the cost of additional - materials 
and équipment required for prattical work,’ 


~ s 


The Sargent Scheme has drawn up a colourful plan 
for National. Education on the. pattern of British 
educational system. The cost estimated to rear up the 
mighty machinery and have it on the run is stupendous. 
Bengal, according. to this scheme, will need Rs. 57 
crores annually for her educational system. Out of this 
sum .40 crores will be spent for Primary education. 

As.a result of the . partition, West Bengal has 


-shrunken to about one-third of undivided Bengal in 


land. Her revenues have «naturally been curtailed. 
Besides, as a new-born state she has other, important’ 
and pressing obligations to look ‘to,-e.g., defencé, agri- . 
culture, irrigation, public health,-communication and 
the like. So if we have to augment Revenues we have 
to do it mainly by taxation. For the estimated cost of 
education alone West Bengal public may have to pay 
1900 per cent.of their present taxes. How can any sane 


-Man propose such a demand on the public without. 


previously enhancing their present income by at least 
2000. per cent ? A vicious circle has been created : No 
comprehensive project of universal national education, 
as of any development scheme, can be worked cut 
Without money and no sufficient money can be.had as 


-a result.of people’s affluence without public education 


of the right type and all-round development - of 
national resources. ae oe os 

The realist in Gandhiji realised that if elementary 
education for the. masses had to wait for big accumula- 
tion in the public exchequer the dumb millions would 


‘have to wait in the gloom of ignorance and misery ‘till 


Domiesday. So Mahatmaji had to evolve a plan of 
education that would ease the financial stringency of 
the public funds and not be- pathetically dependent on 
public money. His New Education has, therefore, the 
touch of a practical thinker. | a : 

Assooiated with the name of the political leader of 
the people and the greatest ‘political party in India— 
Congress—Basic Education had to share the vicissitudes 


@ 
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of fortunes of the freedom-fighter. With the assumption — 


of power by. Congress the scheme got encouragement 
in the Congress-ruled provinces and when Congress~ 
went into wilderness thé new system had to.stand on 
its own intrinsic merits. The Congress Governments of 
Bihar, Orissa, Bombay, .C. P., U. P., and the State of 
Kashmir along with several independent organisations 
introduced Basic Education in. selected areas on 
experimental basis. : _ 
Occasionally the educationists engaged in cotnec- 
tion with the new education met at. conferetces to 
appraise.edch other of the results obtamed as also to 
, Suggest modifications, if any.. The second such con- 
‘férence of Basic Education was held at Jamianagar, 
Delhi, It was inaugurated by Dr. Rajendra. Prasad and 
presided over by Dr. Zakir Hussain. In- a three-day. 
session discussions centred round three main problems 
in the practical. working out of the basic education, 
viz., (1) syllabus of. basic education at work; (2) the 
technique of correlated teaching, and (3) the training 
of teachers. One’ of the important findings of the con- 
ference runs thus: § ~ a 
“This conference records with satisfaction that 
_-the reports on the working of basic schools by the’ 
Governments, local bodies and by private enterprise 
are almost unanimous that general standards of 
health and behaviour as well as intellectual attain- 
ments are very encouraging. The children in basic 
schools” are more active, cheerful and self-reliant 
and their power“of self-expression is well-developed ; 


they are acquiring habits of co-operative work and = 
social prejudices are breaking down,.considering the . 


- difficulties itiherent in the initial stage of a new 
scheme. of education, involving’ a new ideology and 

4 new technique; the progress reported holds out the 

promise that even better results can be expected in 

future.’—Seven Years of Work: Eighth Annual 

‘Report of Nat Talim, 1938-46. : 
_ ‘The results of experiments in 27 basic schools 15 
Bihar were carefully assessed: by an expert committee 
of educationists. Their “observations are interesting 
and illuminating. From the clearly-defined objectives 
of the New Education we get an idea’ of Basic schools 
as a man-making factor—as- an influence in. unfold- 
ing the nobler and manly traits of the pupils. 

~The educationists expect development of the 
following qualities in children educated in basic 
schools: (2) skill and efficiency in the handling of 
craft work, (i) sense of discipline through work as 
opposed to discipline super-imposed, («) development 
of intelligence, (cv) formation of alert and active 
habits, (v) habit of systematic‘ and thorough work, ' 
(vi) development of interest and sense of pleasure 
in good work for its own sake, (vz) stimulating of 
curiosity, development of. the spirit of enquiry ‘and 
power of observation, (vit) awareness in the children 
- of their social and natural environments, (i) growth 
of a spirit of co-operation and service: 

The observers were pleased to ‘note that they 
found most of these qualities in the ‘basic-school 
pupils—some were well developed, while others im 
the slow procéss of growth. Superiority of ‘basic schools 


.- achievements ‘made by the 


as an educative institution was further proved by 3 
comparative test: of the attainments of pupils who 
got instruction in basic and ordinary primary schools 
for four years in the same area under similar environ- 
ments. Comparative tests were held only with regard 
to school, subjects common to both, viz, reading, . 
writing, arithmetic, social studies, general science and 


hygiene. Prof. U. C. Chatterjée of the Patna Training 
College, who conducted ‘the test, concludes thus : 


“Thus my study makes it clear -that the 

basic school children 
during the period of four years are superior to 
those made by the children of ordinary primary 
schools in the same locality in the same .time— 
the superiority being highly marked in oral reading, 
elementary science, hygiene and social studies but 
not so in other subjects.” 

The scope of Basie Education was widened by 
the father of the scheme, Gandhiji, who when he 
came out of jail in 1945 extended Nai Talim or New 
Education to the whole span of life of children from 
the moment of conception to the hour of death. 
According to him ‘Education must become literally the 
education for life.’ Mahatmaji said : 

2 “This: Nai Talim is not dependent on money. 
The running expenses of -this education should come 
from the educational process; whatever may be the 
criticisms, I know that the only true education 15 
that which is self-supporting. The idea is new ; it 
is revolutionary. But I am not ashamed of it. If 
you can work, if you ean prove that this is the 
true way for the development of the mind, those 
who mock at us today will become our admirers. 
Nai Talim will become universal and the seven 
lakhs of villages which indicate our all-round poverty 
today will constitute our prosperity. That pros- 
perity cannot come from. without, but must be 
evolved from within. This is the objective of Nai 
Talim nothing less. than this.” - 

It has’to be recognised that basic education offers 
a solution to the educational ‘imipasse in the sphere 
of universal primary education for rural children. If 
basic education is adjusted to the educational system 
in such a way that children capable of profiting by 
higher education may be provided with. easy avenues 
for the development of their latent abilities to the 
benefit of the country, it is sure to revolutionize 
education and usher in a new era in the domain of 
learning and living. es " 

Sri P. Banerjee, the present Assistant Director of 


Public Instruction, West Bengal, who visited Sevagram! 
‘and observed: Nai Talim in action there, says : 


“Nai Talim is. capable of. bringing a revolution 
-in the field of education. But it is extremely 
difficult to harmonise the new method and out- 
look with the old ideas of the present system.” 

It is up to the educationists and other men of 
jdeas and .lead to help re-organisation of the educa- 
tional system and thus bring about a regeneration of 
the nation. By so. doing they will be retdering @ 
noble and patriotic service to the country as upon 
the education of the people of this country the fate 
‘of this country depends, 


. 
ed - ¢ 


In the first week of ee this year (1948) Clement 
. Attlee, the British Preniier, charged ‘Russia with © 
pursuing a.-policy which threatened other nations ' “with 
a new form -of Imperialism—ideological, economic an 
strategic.” Of one imperialism Russia has not been 
accused to be guilty—of the linguistic imperialism, of 
the attempt to impose its own language over others. 

But the framers of the Constitution of the Union 
of India, almost all of them experienced Congressmen, 
are going to impose Hindi as the Rashirabhasa or State 
Janguage of India. The first Resolution of ‘the 
Constituent Assembly declaring its determination to. 
establish a ‘sovereign, independent, republie’ in- India— 
passed. actually in English—has been. translated into 
Hindi and issued as a poster to be hung up at all 
Government offices and Courts and rail-stations, 
_ ete., at Government. expense. The 
Constituent Assembly are being translated into Hindi 
and published as official documents. They are out to 
establish Hindi as the lingua franca of India. 
was hardly a debate or scarcely a protest: as to the 
suitability or otherwise of Hindi as the State language, 
because. some day in the recent past, when it was 
merely an agitating body and had not -to face realities, 
the Indian National Congress passed a resolution” 
adopting Hindi, or Hindusthani to be more ee 
as the Rashtrabhasa. 

The genesis of adopting ‘Hindi -as the Rashtra-- 
_ bhasa was this. Lord Birkenhead, the then -Secretary 
of State for India, challenged the Indian politicians, 
who were vociferously clamouring for mére political 
power, to produce an agreed constitution; and taunted 
them that they cannot “speak with or address each 
other. except through the medium of.the language of. 
the much-hated and much-maligned Englishmen. ‘The 
results were the Dead-sea fruit of the (Motilal) Nehru 
Report, always talked of- with. respect but. never. fol- 
lowed, ‘and the adoption of Hindusthani with Nagri 
and Urdu as its two scripts as the Rashtrabhusa. 

When it is a question of adopting Hindi as the 
State language, 
National Congress is sufficient with the Hindi-speak~ 
ing President of the Constituent Assembly, ‘Dr. 
Rajendra. -Prasad, and -the MHindi-speaking (rather 
Urdu-speaking—for he speaks Urdu better than Hindi) 
Premier of India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. But 
when the question is of amalgamating the Bengali- . 
speaking areas of Bihar, Orissa and Assam with West 
Bengali, resolutions passed by the self-same Congress, 
both before as well as after the one adopting Hixdus- 
thani as the Rashtrabhasa, do not count. The recom-. 
mendation of the Nehru Report to. that effect, - 
penned by Pandit Motilal Nehru, is thrown to the 
winds by the son Jawaharlal Nehru. The Premier of 
India pleads that 
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debates of. the . 


There : 


‘a past resolution of the Indian’ © 


LINGUISTIC IMPERIALISM OF HINDI: °° * 
‘By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, msc, 


B.L;, F.R.8.8. (Lond.)° 


_ “The present time is quite inopportune for ‘col- 
sidering the redistribution of boundaries between 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa.”——(See his Reply to the 
New Bengal ‘Association ‘jn March. 1948). , 
And he goes on reiterating it. whenever an. oppor . 

tunity occurs. (See his speech at Octacamund on the 
2nd June; 1948). One almost hears the Morleyan 
ring- of “time is not yet ripe” for self-government, 
that one. was used to hear when .the Liberal John | 
Morley was the Secretary. of State for. India. Ami” 
Dr. ‘Rajendra Prasad, the President of the - Consti- 
tuent Assembly ‘ag well as of the Indian National 
Congress, criticises the Hindi Prachar Samity. (Society 
for’ the Propagation of Hindi) of Bihar for not 


attempting to Hindi-fy vigorously. ‘the Bengali-speak- 


ing areas of Dhalbhum (which contains the iron and 
steel manufacturing centre’of Jamshedpur) and Man- 


‘bhum (which contaits - ‘the richest coal-bearing area 
in India). ete a 


So much for seins or adherence to principles 
often formulated by themselves, of the big guns of 
the Congress, in whose hands the destiny of Jace has 
been placed accidentally.: “4 

In the Draft Constitution of the Union of fade 
English has been put as the alternative State language 
to Hindi. .[See “Article 99(1)]. So apparently. the 
stigma that it is the Conqueror’s language no longer 
attaches to it. For maintaining world éontacts and 
international relations ~ we must learn English. Pakis- 
tan is adopting’. English and Urdu as ‘the State 
languages, For speaking to Pakistan, we must -either 
learn English or learn Urdu. It. is. easier and 
better to learn. English. French’ and English have’ 
been the official languages of the League of Nations. 
‘The same is the case with:the United Nations. Its 


. publications are’ in English and French. In Europe 


French is the traditional language of diplomacy and 
English that of commerce. 
The Encyclopaedia Brittanica,. 14th edition, says: 
“Greek, Latin and Arabic- have had at various 
times the status of international languages. French 
occupied a similar position, particularly in the. 18th . 
-and early 19th centuries, in diplomacy, social* life 
and literature; it’ is still the usual international 
language .of Iurope and -the Levant: English, 
however, has come to share the prestige of French 
in diplomacy, ‘while in the Orient the ae 
international language -is English. 6 
The Japanese understand it, study it and publish: 
researches in, it.. The Japanese Journal of Botany, for 
example, is in English with brief resumes in Japanese. 
This was long before the war.. The same is the. case- 


with China; and many of the official publications a : 


Siam are in English. The Filipinos are almost all 


English-knowing. Burma and Ceylon and “Malaya | 
‘understand English, but do not understand Hindi. 
English has become the most important of the 


# 


bed 


world languages. Dr. .Otto Jespersen, himself a Dane, 
in his Growth of the English Language ‘says: — | 
“Nowadays, no one would “overlook English in 
making even the shortest possiblé list of the chief: 
languages, because in politi¢al, social -and literary 
importance it is second to none (italics ours) and 
because it is the mother’ tongue cf a greater num- 
ber of human beings than any of its competitors.” 
(P. 232). - en oo 
No other European language has spread over 
such vast regions during the last few centuries, as 
shown by the following figures, which represent the 
number of millions, of people speaking each of’ the | 
languages enumerated. Where the authorities disagree 
. the lowest figures are given and in- the ‘parenthesis 
the highest figures. 


Year English German Russian 
1500 4(5) 10 | 3 
1600 ‘6 10° 3 
1700 8 10 3(15) 
1800 20(40) 30(33) 25(31) 
1900 116 (123) 75(80) 70(85) 
1926 170 - 80 0 
Year French Spanish Italian 
1500 10(12) 8} 94 

1608, 14 83- 94 
£700 7 20 ok 94(11) 
1800 27 (81) 26 14(15) 
1900 45 (52) 44(58) 34(54) 
1926 - 45 65 1 


Increase during 44 centuries : English “42h or 34 
.times ; German 8 times; Russian 27 -times; Fretch 43 _ 
or 33 times ; Spanish 72/3 times; Italian 9 times. - ~ 

Whatever stigma there might have been attached 
to English in our eyés as being the language of our 
conquerors or subjugators is now. wanting because 
the Englishmen have. gracefully retired ‘leaving us 
independent and because so many more Americats 


speak it. than Englishmen that it has virtually ceased — 


to be English ‘and become American. For every 
Englishman three Americans speak it. H. L. Mencken 
in The American Language says: 


“First, let us list those to whom English is 

. their mother tongue. They run to about 112,000,000 

in the continental United States, to 42,000,000 

in. the United Kingdom, to 6,000,000 in Canada, 

6,000,000 in Australia, 3,000,000 in Ireland, 2,000,000 

in South Africa, and probably - 3,000,000 in the. . 
- remaining British coloties and in -the possessions 

of the United States. All these figures are very 

conservative, but they foot up to 174,000,000. Now 

add the people, who, though born to some other 

language, “live' in English-speaking communities _ 
and speak English themselves in their daily busi- 

ness, and whose children are being brought up to 

it—say 13,000,000 for the United States, 1,000,000 

for Canada, 1,000,000 for-the United Kingdom and 

Treland, and 1,000,000 for the rest of the world— 

and you have a grand total of 191,000,000.” 


Mencken gives the figures for Spanish as 100, 
for Russian as.80, and for German as 85 millions, 
and adds: , a 

. “Thus English is far ahead of any competitor. 
“Moreover, it promises to increase its lead here- 


¥ 
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- about 3,00,000 words. 


sy 
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after; for no other language is spreading so- fast 
or into such remote — areas.....Altogether, it 
: probable that English is now spoken as a second 
‘ language’ by at- least 200,000,000 persons throughout 
-the world.” . e 
The World Almanack and Book of Facts (1946 
edition) -puts the number of English-speaking people 
at 270 millions; and the further number of those who 


use English speech in barter, trade, exchange or other 


manner of communications at 47- millions. - 
-> The large number of speakers and its rapid spread 


care not the only advantages of English. Its vocabu- 


lary is copious, richer and more varied than that of 
any other, European language. In . Webster's New 
International Dictionary of the English Language 
5,50,000 words have found place. In the New English . 
Dictionary on. Héstorical Principles edited by Sir 
James A. H. Murray 4,12,825 words (including about 
52,000 obsolete forms) havé “found place. In the 


Dictionnaire de L’ Academie Franchaise published by 


the celebrated French Academy in 1932-35, we find 
In another French - Dictionary ~ 
—La Rousse du XXme Siecle ‘published in 1928-1933, 
2,36,000 words, have been listed and defined. In the 
latest edition of the German dictionary—Deuiche Wor- 
terbuch not. more than’ 2,50,000 words have found 
place. - x 

No other language is more suitable or more suited 
to our purpose for. maintaining world contact. In 1931, 
the number of Literates-in English was 31,22,491 males 


: and 3,67,169 females.‘sFor a population of 338 millions 


this may seem small. .The smallness is mainly due ‘to 
our general ‘illiteracy. The progress and proportion of © 
literacy and literacy in English at the different censuses 
are shown. below: , 
Proportign per mille 


1901* AG11t 
Male Female Male Female 
_ Literates _ 98 140 13 
Literates in - eS 
English -6'8 —° 0-7 10-9 1:2 
——- 19217 1931f 
Male Female Male | Female 
Literates 161 23 174 31 
Literates in > x 
English 16-0 - 1-8 212 2°8 


It will be evident that while literacy has increased 
by 25 per cent during 1911-31, or by 76 per cent 
during 1901-31,,literacy in English has imcreased by” 
more than 94 per cent during 1911-1931 or by 312 per 
cent during the thirty years 1901-19381. The progress of 
English is four times faster, thus showing that given 
sufficient opportunity all the races of India can acquire 
English rather easily. oa 

We must learn English for international purposes and 
for maintaining world contact. It is the open_sesame to 
modern science and modern technical processes. Besides 


*Figures are for-‘all ages. : 
. +Figures for Literates are for ages over 10;. those for Literates in 
English are for ages over 5, cou ; . = 
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opening to us the vast wealth of one of the grandest 
literature with richest poetry, it is the key to English 
Law. For layman’s information we say that two systeMg 
of law—-the Roman and the English—govern the modern 
world. We, in India, have so long been governed by 
English law; and why should we discard it in favour of 
the Roman law and break our link with the immediate 
past? 

If we are to learn ‘English’ for world contact, why 
can’t we use it for maintaining inter-provincial contacts? 
As a matter of history and actual reality, we are mait- 
‘taining inter-provincial contact through English. Why> 
the same process cannot be continued in future ald if:~ 
necessary, more effectively? 

Tt, has beén urged that while we must aed English 
for international purposes,.-the number of men-required 
for such. purposes is very much smaller than that 
required’ for inter-proyincial contacts. Why then waste 
our ebergies for learning English on a wider scale for 
inter-provincial purposes? English is°much more diffi- 
cult to acquire than an Indian Janguage..-Hindi can be 
learnt more easily. Taking Western Hindi and Eastern 
Hindi: together, which are regarded by linguists like 
Dr. Sir George Grierson to be two distinct languages, it 
is spoken by. about 30 per cent of India’s population. It 
‘is easily, understood by probably a further 15 to 20 per 
cent. This is the main reason for choosing Hindi as the 
Rashtrabhasa; the other being our pride. 

But in choosing the Rashtr abhasa the ¢riterion 
should be not whether it is easily .1 iinderstood by a large 
percentage of people in the “fot: “of bazar-chaloo or 
market-place Hindi; but whether’: is rich in vocabulary 
with a developed literature and apie of expressing 
nice shades or differences in meaning. It is admitted 
that Hindi literature is not as developed as Marathi 
or Bengali. . Not to speak of Rabindranath Tagore, 
Hindi has not produced either Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee or Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. None ‘of ‘its 
living authors, can come within a mile, of Tarasankar 
Banerjea. Its vocabulary is not as rich’ as that of 
Bengali. The Nagri Pracharint Sabha of Benares has 
published a seven-volume dictionary of Hindi of over 
4,000 pages, entitled Hindi Sabda Sagar or Ocean of 
Hindi Words. In it 1,02,575 words have found place. 
But in the two-volume Bengali ‘Dictionary compiled 
single-handed by the late Jnanendra Mohan Dag -more 
than 1,15,000 words (after excluding many Sanskritic 
'’ words:as not being strictly speaking’ Bengali) have 
found place. Judged by these standards Hindi lacks the 
qualities of being the Rashtrabhasa. ° 

In a democratic country the State language should 
be either equally advantageous or equally dis- 
.advantageous to all. Both ‘English and Sanskrit fulfil 
this condition admirably. Why -not make Sanskrit our 
State language, as suggested by H. E. Dr. Kailash Nath 
Katju. Its vocabulary is richer, its grammar the most 
scientific ; besides it is the language of our cOmmon 
culture and religion. Pakistan has solved ity language 

problem by making Urdu the State Janguage. It is not 


those, 
‘advantage over the non-Hindi-speaking peoples. One 
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native to any of its five provinees—although | a consider- 
able portion of its vocabulary is derived from Punjabi. 
Prof. Wahiduddin Saheb of Hyderabad (Deccan) has 


-given the: number of words in ‘the Urdu language with 


their origin as follows : 


‘Hindi (Punjabi - and Purabi) "21,664: 
Words belonging to other languages 

but which are considered as be- ee 

‘longing to Hindi... .. ~ 17,505 
Arabic on. 7,584 
Persian’ - aos 6,061 
“English . 500 
Sanskrit 554 
Other languages 181 

Total 54,029 


A similar classification and almost the same num- 
ber of words are given in another Urdu~- dictionary, - 
Farhang-Asafia by Syed Ahmed Dehlavi. The principle 
adopted by Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah seems to be of equal 
disadvantage to all. 

The absence of a “common language or a lingua 
franca in Europe was keenly- felt during the middle of | 
the last century. It was proposed to make Norwegian 
the common language, as it is spoken by a few. lakhs 
only, in fact, the ‘smallest number speaking a well- 
developed language. But the proposal was rejected as 
it would give the Norwegians an undue. advantage, 


especially in the matter of carrying tradé. So several 
artificial languages, 


like Volapuk (1879), Esperanto 
(1887), Universia (1893), Novilatin (1895), Ido or 
Esperanto Reformed, (1907) were created for the pur- 
pose. None, excepting Esperanto had any success in 
any large. measure. 

If Hindi is made the State language, it would give 
-whose mother-tongue is Hindi an undue 


cannot address an all-India Congress meeting in any 
language other than Hindi, without meeting with cries 
of Hindi me bolo or speak in Hindi. Although the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha has not adopted any 
formal resolution about language, a speaker in non- 
Hindi meets the same difficulties. The .adoption of 


. Hindi as the Rashtrabhasa-by the Congress his added 


to the insolence of Hindi-speaking people. At the 
Kankinarah railway waiting-shed, the writer asked 4 
Behari gentleman to move. off a little to make room 
for him several times ; but he turned 4 deaf” ear. -° On. 
exclaiming whether he is deaf, he replied, “You should 
have addressed me in.Rashtrabhasa.” The man who 
has come to Bengal for earning his bread, and knows - 
the language, refuses to speak it, because his mother- 


. tongue; Hindi, is-the Rashtrabhasa. 


We fail to understand why our sons should be put 
to the trouble of learning Hindi, while “Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad’s son is busy perfecting his’ English. A Bengali - 
Ambassador to the U.S.A. shall have to address them 


din English ; and write out his despatches or instruc- 
__tions in Hindi for the ae of Pandit Nehru, 


Are 
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the Hindi-speaking people more patriotic than the non- 
Hindi-speaking ones? For equalising the accidental 
advantage they are gaining, “let. the 
people pay, say 10 per cent, more taxes by, way of 
‘surcharge, which sum is to be spent. among the’ pon- 
Hindi-speaking peoples for their benefit. Otherwise it 
would be. sheer coercion on the part of the 





Hindi-speaking 
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Congress Hindisites to force down Hindi upon the non- 
Hindi-speaking people, specially those. -who speak 
Dravidian languages.* . 


* Although the writer’s ‘opinions ‘are not necessarily on all “fours 
with that of this paper, we believe there are points which the. writer 
has made, that deserve the mature-conaideration . of those on whom the 
question of adopting the vernacular of one language group as Rastra- 
bhasa has’ devolved —Ep., MR.” 
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Ivswas a fine morning. The mild winter sun was 
_ Yeflected back from every angle of the snow-covered 
Columbia campus. It just occurred to mé why not 
spend a few days way out in New England. It would 
be an escape from the noise of the - ever-humming 
metropolis. I decided to start for New England. My 
pilgrimage, yes it was a pilgrimage, started at a point 
. where I boarded the streamlined Yankee in the Grand 
Central station.. The moment I- went inside the great 
railroad. terminus the awé-inspiring glamour of the New 
York asky-scrapers was No longer visible. I went 
underground and continued my journey for quite 2 
few minutes when the famous skyline of the great 
metropolis again came into my view just to recede 
away within the next few minutes. The Yankee 
blazed its way through fields of white shining snow 
under a bright and mild winter sun. My destination 
was. Boston, the very center of New England. . 

New England is the collective name given to the 
six eastern states of the United States of America, e.g. 
Maine, New Hampshire, ' Vermont,-- Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut comprising ‘an area of 
66,000 Square miles with about seven million people. 
It-is quite a small place compared to. the whole of 
the -United States which ‘is double the size of India 
and Pakistan taken together. Yet it is the most 
famous spot in the whole of the country. It is the 
center of American culture. Here was planted. a lew 
nation which grew to its present towering size within 
a period of two-hundred’ years. It can well be said 
it is the very heart ofthe U. S’ If anyone should 
ask. “where is New England” the answer might well 
be “in the bodies and minds of men evenymner pest 
the nation.” , 

It might look a “Jong ‘distance off-fram New York 
to New England. No, it is not, New England Just 
borders New York State. Yet I covered this distance 
_ by various-means of travel by. car, by railroad, 0a 
’ bicycles, by plane and on foot. Except for the pleasure 
of hiking I could as well avoid the last means Of 
conveyance in this and of automobiles. Anyway I -did 


it. The “straight line distance I rovers was hardly: 


’ a couple of hundred milés. 

- The moment I saw ‘the skyline of- Beaton there 
came: flying to my mind things like - the famous 
Boston -Tea Party, the Appleys and the Bostonian 
Brahmins with their Bostonian state of mind. Even 


three hundred years back in this area there were 
nothing but a few settlements, if I may- say so, of 
the real aboriginal Americans who are named after 
the. people of my own country. Here is a people 
stirring with life, full -of vigor, enthusiasm and always 
in a hurry to do something. That is their national 
characteristic. Boston is the center of the flowering of 
New England. It was here in this area the Pilgrim 
Fathers—one hundred and two of them who broke 
away from’the Church of England and came to 
America, in search. of religious freedom—first settled 
and helped raising the present American civilization. 
Here in Boston ‘is. the oldest American university, 
Harvard, the very first and the most reputed in ‘the 
country. Even today . Harvard towers the rest. of- the 
educational institutions of the country. Boston with 
its suburb of ‘Cambridge, separated from the main 
city by the winding Charles river has the famous 
M. I. T.—the Massachusetts . Institute .of Technology, 
the very last word in “American technical institutions. 
It is the pilgrimage. of technically -minded people’ all 
over the world. Bostonians are very proud of ‘their 
public library which is one of the finest in_the whole 
of America. Boston has-a fine museum too With @ 
notable. collection of art. The Indian collection in “the 
Boston museum is said to be the best. The credit for this 
superb- ‘collection goes to the late Indie scholar Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy. It was in this museum for 
a while that I felt) quite at home amidst the. really 
representative Naga and other Assamese collections. 
Another piece of collection for which the Bostonians 
are really very proud is the Blaschka glass models in 
the Botanical Museum of the Harvard university. 
The models, called the Ware Collections, represent 
the artistic and scientific effort of two men, Leopold 
and Rudolph, *Blaschka, father and son. They are 80 
natural that even after somebody tells you that they 
are really glass models and not live specimens . you . 
are still left with all the doubt in your mind. as. to - 
thé authenticity of the statement. It appears as though 
the. whole section of the Harvard Museum has been. 
planted with live fruits and flowers. The city itself is 
typically American. Being a comparatively old city it 
is @ little bit dirtier, People are predominantly of Irish 
origin. But what's of that. The “Yankee land” is no 
more “Yankeeland.” Besides the Irish, you will see the 
French, Canadians, Germans, Ttalinns ‘and pogsibl¥ a. 


? 


: their 


soore of other’. nationalities all being fused in that 


great “melting pot” of New England. All these immi- 


erants have.made themselves good citizeng of the 


country. Their children go to American public schools 
- and speak the Amefican language. This.is the charac- 
teristic of the country as a whole. After all who are 
” these Americans? Ts not this country-an offshoot of 


Europe? But: the clime_ and soil of the country is such 


_that: it. turns ‘out good’ and loyal citizens. Bostonians, 
_ whatever heir. “parental linkage -might be, are very 
; proud - of their’ ancestry. ‘Possibly, 


every one of them would take the task of tracing 
‘ancestry. back to the Mayflower pilgrims. 
Bostonians in general aré quite witty. It was in one 


of Boston’s big hotels that over a drink of, beer I had 


to take help of my. poor algebra im answering at 
witty waiter over the bar as to the age of Marry 


’ when she was just- double ‘ the age of Ann. Of course, 
the present age .of Marry was..supplied to me as a - 
“piece of helpful data. 
-ramember the drive I had to take 


About Boston I shall ever 
in an airline 
limousine through the dark and dirty half tunnelway 
and half slumway to the air port. It reminded me of 


-a similar drive I,had-to take once through Chandni- 


chowk and the rest of my way to the Willingdon. air 
port in Delhi: 
I spent: quite & nies in Connecticut. Those ‘days 


‘I was studying at Yale. Yale is also a very old. and 
‘reputed university, possibly. only - next to. Harvard. 
_ The university is in the city ‘of New Haven, facing 


the Long Island Sound, an - inlet ofthe Atlantic. 
Beyond the sound, the island can"be seen at a distance 
almost at the horizon, It is a hilly town and-has a 
number of lovely spots worthwhile going on a Sunday 
hike. From some of the hill-tops, the city looks very 


beautiful.’ The university gymnasium and the Hark- ; 
ness Hall along with the engineering--building tower 


all the rest of the city structures. Yale has a: very 
good ‘reputation throughout the country. As quoted 
by Gunther “they teach better in Yale, but Harvard 


‘is more cosmopolitan and it spreads a -richer feast.” 


The President--ef Yale, -Charles Scymour, is a dis- 


-tinguished historian. In the faculty of both univer- 


sities ‘are’ distinguished and seasoned professors. ‘The 
Yale University. Press is one of the most discerning 
in the, country. Yale has got one of the finest , and 


biggest, -university libraries along with a nice museum 


of natural history, the Peabody Museum. . In size, 
according to the number of students, Harvard is’ big- 
ger.than Yale but Yale boasts of having more teachers 


in-comparison to Harvard. In Yale you cannot escape 


the individual attention 6f the teachers who are very 
kindly and - helpful. 
institutions like Columbia University. Of course, 
these great uliversities do not belong to New England 


- alone. They are national -universities. Their- influence 
‘is natronwide. 
‘great institutions that. New Engand is intellectually 

-- tlle most influencing area. 


‘It, ig through the- influence. ‘of “these 


Besides these, there are 


given a chance,. 


‘oolored people are a colored people., 


This is not possible in mighty 
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several other famous institutions. The ~ Wellesley 


College for girls is only a few miles from Boston. :/ 


Besides (M. I. T., Harvard, Yale and others New 
England can. well Be proud of her industrial reseaFch 
laboratories. The one I visited is that of the AmericaB - 
Cyanamid Company at Stamford, Connecticut, only 
an hour’s ride from New York. Here is.an industrial 
laboratory of the -present-day—a combination “of a 


“large group ‘of research and development laboratories 


of various types -which controls the operation of. 


_Various projects under the America Cyanamid Com- 
“pany all over .the country. Besides these, there ane 


factories and manufacturing concerns of various sizes 
and types in New England, gevierally surrounding 


‘Hartford, Connecticut,. midway between Boston‘ and 


New York City. Hartford, 
Connecticut; is one of the leading manufacturing, 
railway, insurance and -- distributing centers of the - 
Atlantic coast. Hartford is noted for its. fine- residen- 
tial districts, extensive parks and notable buildings 


the state capital of 


including the two and a half million dollar state. . 


capitol. Other industrial concerns to begin with the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company goes all the way to 
the giant E. I. du Pont whose N ylon is a minaie word 


"in fabric production. 


The ever-vexing problem ‘of eolor bar which ts 
a big blot in the bright face of America’ is not 0. 
prominent -in “New England. Of coursé, the Negro 
‘lives as a secluded community everywhere. But in 
these New England states I did not see any parti- 
cularly marked theatres or toilet for colored people. 
Neither buses nor other conveéyalices have any reserved 
hind seats for the Negroes. But the fact-is there. The 
‘The privileged 
classes enjoy food catered. by the colored people. and 
‘music and other entertainments by them are alright = 
but simply they are kept:at a distance which guarat- 
tees freedom. from pollution. by touch. I .remember 
ion one occasion I] was asked by a friend of mine to. 
go to-one of their churches_in Springfield in Massa- 
chusetts. It was a Negro church although there were 
a few white men. I liked the way I was welcome there, 
possibly they are’ a-very kindly and hospitable people. 
Generally, the standard of living” af these people in. 
‘the New England area“is much: better than that of 
‘their kinsmen down’ in the south or in ‘the densest 
concentration of the Negroes in Harlem in the, city of 
New York. Harlem-~ -gives you the impression of. & 
‘Bhangi’ colony, compared to the other: surrounding 
places like the Morningside “Heights-on one side 
encompassing the Columbia University and the 
fashionable Fifth Avenue.area on the other. In Spring- 
field you could not say that you are entering the 
localities of a less fortunate people. As they say, 
whoever could move started moving north to 
escape the discriminating ‘tyranny by their fellow 
citizens. This is to the: credit of the New England 
people. I think every one of the enlightened - ‘New 
Eingland~ people felt relieved if not rejoiced over’ the 


~ 


death of the late defender of colour bar, Senator 
Bilbo. 

The last of the New England cities I visited was 
Providence. It is the capital and largest city of Rhode 
Island, situated on the head of the Providence river, 


44 miles southwest of Boston. Providence is noted for 


its jewellery and silverware. It was when I came to 
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e: ‘ SRI-RANGAM 
By SWAMI RITAJANANDA . : 
shana started for his distant capital in Lanka, While ? 


TRAVELLING along the Madras-Dhanushkoti line in 
South India, we reach the important station of Trichi- 
nopoly. The rock temple yisiblé from a great distance 
stands with a majestic grace, inviting the tourists 
for an easy climb to its top from where the lovely 
view of the surrounding country may be enjoyed. 
With no high hills in the neighbourhood, we can see 
the vast plains slowly merging into the blue hills 
near the horizon. The stretch of the green rice-fields 
and plantain-groves are broken only by the rugged 
sides of the few boulders scattered here and there. 
On one side we see the silvery waters of the river 
Kaveri flowing close by with a picturesque island’ in 
its bosom and there the cluster of gopurams or 
towers shooting up to the skies amidst the tall palm 
trees arrest our attention. We soon learn that it is 
the famous Sri Rangam, which has rightly earned the 
name of Bhu-vaikuntham—the abode of Vishnu on 
earth—for its grand natural setting combined with 
architectural magnificence. Rarely do we come across 
a pilgrim in the South, who has not heard about 
this holy place and its presiding deity Sri Ranganatha. 
Being associated with the lives of many Vaishnava 
saints from Ancient times it has become a place of 
pilgrimage for all devotees of Vishnu. Of the three 
important shrines dedicated to Vishnu in South India 
this place has been mentioned as the ‘Kovil’ or 
temple. (The other two shrines are at Conjeevaram 
and Thirupathi). This has been the apostolic seat of 
Vaishnavism, evens earlier than the period of the 
famous Ramanujacharya. 

The exact date of the foundation of the temple 
cannot be ascertained easily, since tradition takes it 
as far back as to the times of the Ramayana. It is said 
that Sri Rama, after his coronation, distributed 
presents to all his friends and followers. The devoted 


- Vibhishana, “king of Lanka, also had his share. The 


gift he got was the precious family-deity of the 
Ikshwakus, worshipped by them from time im- 
memorial. This is mentioned as the Kuladhana in 
the Valmiki Ramayana* and is identified as the deity 
Ranganatha. With this sacred gift in his hand Vibhi- 


_ 
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SRI-RANGAM 
Providence that I suddenly discovered that my classes 
were to start from the next morning. I had to hurry 
up and took the next available plane back to New 4. 
York—to the midst of the ever-humming Columbia — 


tae 


:0;—— 


period judging by 
temple might have been of wood before the use of | 
stone for buildings. The 
Dharma Varma of the Chola dynasty constructed the 
first prakara or enclosure. 
to ascertain who he was and what was his period. 
The second is ascribed to Mahendra Varman of the 
seventh century A:D. 
mangai Alwar, who, though born of a low caste hag 


rr i ees M @ 
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Campus. I came back to my alma mater. st 


Columbia University, N, Y, G. 


he was’ passing through South India he came to Sri 


Rangam. There, seeing a beautiful tank called Chandra 


Pushkarini—now shown in the temple enclosure—he 
desired to have a bath. He placed the treasure in his” 


hand on the ground and finished his ablutions, When 
he tried to lift it after his bath, he found to his great 
surprise it. was immovable. Sorely grieved at this 
sudden mishap, he began to ery bitterly for his careless- 
ness. The Lord, taking pity on him, appeared and said 
that He desired to stay there Himself in that enchanting 


atmosphere, where there were many devotees. But 


Vibhishana was not consoled and so in order to please 
him, He agreed to face the direction of the South, the 
direction in which lay the kingdom of Lanka and as- 
sured him His grace, even if he worshipped Him at Sri- 
Rangam only once a year. In the innermost shrine we — 
can see an image of Vibhishana and one night every 
year all articles for worship are kept inside and 
the. doors are closed. It is believed that Vibhishana, — | 


one of the Chiranjeevis (immortals) actually performs 


the warship on that particular night. Another tradi- 
tion about the establishment of the Lord here, with @ 
touch of humour, is that Vibhishana gave the precious 
gift to a boy to hold it till he finished his bath. But 


the mischievous fellow placed it on the ground from 


where it could not be lifted. Annoyed at the naughty 
trick, Vibhishana began to chase the boy. The chase 
went on for a long time and at last the boy got up 
on the Trichinopoly rock and disappeared behind the 


Ganesha image. This provoked Vibhishana all the 


more but he could. do nothing else than to express _ 
his anger on the Ganesh image; and even to this 
day we can see his finger-prints on the head of the 
stone image. a 


The main temple is undoubtedly of a very ancient 
its simple structure. The first 
ancient records say that 


Historically it is difficult 


and the third one to Thire- 


J 


been raised to the status of a saint for his devotion. 
Various Hoysala, Pandya and Vijayanagara kings were 
responsible for the other prakaras, gopurams, and 
mandapams or halls. Particular meDtion must be 


made of Jitavarma Sundara Pandya, who spent very 
improvement of, the 


lavishly for the temple. He 


Rayar Gopuram or the first 


celebrated his victories over his 
enemies by offering his weight in 
gold and this was done in the special 
halls, which have later earned the 
names of ‘Tulabara mandapams.’ 
Many parts of the inner shrine, walls 
and flag-staff were covered with 
sheets of- gold. A large variety of 
jewels, gems and diamonds were 
presented to the deity. But shortly 
after this, there was Malik Kafur’s 
invasion over the South and the 
temple shared the same fate with 
other shrines. Many of its structures 
were damaged and precious things 
were looted and had it not been for 
the timely removal of the important 
treasures and the chief deity ‘Alagal 
Manavalan’ the loss would have 
been very heavy. The VijayaBagara 
kings who began to rule the country 
later on renovated those structures 
as far as possible and did many substantial»improve- 
ments. It being a very ancient temple, the pious kings 
could not do much to the main temple and conse- 
quently many enclosures began to grow with huge 
towers at the four entrances. Gradually the area of 
the temple began to increase and now we find it 
occupying nearly 156 acres. 

, This extensive ground is divided into sections by 
huge walls which go round the main temple on its 
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four sides with gates in the middle leading to thé 
temple. In between the outer enclosures we find & 
busy town, where people carry on their normal walks 
of life and a brisk trade goes on with various curios 
of the country. There are seven prakaras to the 
temple and the number of Gopurams are twenty. 
Tey are all of various shapes and the 
beautiful workmanship on these and 
the mandapams have won the admira- 
tion of mthany eastern and western 
architects alike. It is difficult to come 
across a second temple with such & 
masterpiece of architecture. It is really 
a great marvel, how the ancient 
builders could plan such huge columns 
of masonry without any of the modern 
conveniences and materials and at the 
same time take sufficient precautions 
against the ravages of nature. ‘These 
monuments are representative of the 
high level of our ancient~-culture and 
we begin to wonder at the perfection 
of their arts and sciences. The first 
Gopuram the visitor sees on entering 
is an unfinished one and is generally 
known as the Rayar Gopuram. Achuta- 
raya of Vijayanagaram dynasty is said 
to have begun the work during his stay 





Seshagiri Rayar Mandapam with carved pillars 


at Sri Rangam but he could not complete the work, and 
it is left in that condition. His aim must have been to 
build the most magnificent Gopuram in the whole of 
South India. It has a base of 130 ft. by 100 ft. and 
comparing the existing structure with the other ones, 
we have to conclude that the Gopuram would have 
reached a gigantic height of 300 ft! Although only the 
first floor has been completed it is still.one of the 
most imposing masses in South India, The other 


SRLRANGAM nee 


Gopurams are of different sizes and of different designs. 
Of these the Vellai Gopuram is the tallest one reach- 
ing a height of 164 ft. and stands as a fine specimen 
of workmanship. The rules of the Silpa Sastras have 
been closely followed and this huge pyramid main- 
tains a uniform proportion in its sections up to the 


The Golden Vimana of the main temple 


top. The elaborate decoration on it fills us with 
admiration and we try to understand why there 
should be so much of minute workmanship and such 
wealth of decorative borders and what is the need of 
fine tracery work in stucco in a huge structure like 
this. Perhaps, the architects could never delight in 
plain surfaces even in tall buildings and the pyramids 
of Egypt might have never appealed to their tastes. 
Even on the modest estimate of the engineers the 
whole *Gopuram will weigh about 25,000 tons and 
really it is a great marvel, how its foundation was laid 
in this island with the river-bed close by and: No 
rocks in the vicinity. The temple proper is only in 
the fourth enclosure. beyond which there are no 
dwelling houses but only a number of shrines dedi- 
cated. to various gods, like Sri Rama, Parthasarathi, 
Vasudeva and also’ the. .Alwat saints and Acharyas. 
Sri Ramanujacharya, who has been responsible for the 
spread of Vaishnavism is installed in a temple and 
people say that his image is made up of the garua 
clothes tised.by him. Here and there we come across a 
mandapam or hall which is the place where the Utsava 
Vigraha of the Lord is kept and numerous devotees 
gather. One of these is the famous Seshagiri Rayar 
Mandapam where the pillars are covered with sculptured 
horsemen and lions. All the stone pillars have elaborate 
carvings and if it was not for this there would have 
been only unshapely huge pillars supporting the heavy 
roof. 

Admiring these beautiful pieces of architecture, we 
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chief deity Sri Ranganatha is kept. Here what a con- 
trast we find ! There are no highly decorated walls or 
pillars to greet our eyes, but a very small shrine as 
We see in any village. Its roof or vimana is also & 
small one very insignificant in stature compared to the 
tall Gopurams around. Although it was the custom later 
on to have the biggest tower over the 
main shrine, as we see in the. Tanjore 
temple, this ancient shrine hag its 
Vimana as it was thousands of years 
ago. But it has a special shape with 
a projection on one side and the 
whole is covered with elaborately 
carved gilded metal as can be seen 
in the picture.-In the projection we 
find an image of a deity who is known 
by the name of ‘Parayasudeva? 
Tracing. the origin of the temple, it is 
said that Sri Narayana came down to 
the earth on a Vimana in the shape 
of Pranavakshara in order to teach 
Brahma the mysteries of that sacred 
syllable. Later on His image and the 
Vimana became the property of the 
Ikshvakus. and was afterwards handed 
over by Rama to Vibhishana. 

All the gigantic structures outside 
and the tastefully decorated halls 





at Sri-Rangam 
introspective 


Thai car. Car festival 
and we 


have prepared us to be 
are Not walking 


soon realise the fact that we 


° e 
slowly march into the sanctum sanctorum, where the through a museum of sculptured monuments, but a holy 
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temple. The mind slowly leaves the externals and 
becomes contemplative, seeking that Beauty from 
which all Art springs. The ‘holy of holies’ is a very 
small room, where 4 dim light burns to illumine the 
dark interior. Perfect calmness prevails all around and 
the devotee is left to himself. The glimpse of 
the reclining Ranganatha, which he gets by the 
burning of camphor by the priest, gives the fina] lift to 


the realm of the divine. The association of the temple — 


with the Alwar saints, who intensely felt the living 
presence of the Lord, rushes along through his mind. 
This is the place, where the untouchable Thirupana, 
won the grace of the Lord and was carried into the 
shrine by the Brahmin priest and it is here where the 
beautiful Goda, who chose the heavenly bride-groom 
got herself merged in the image. The repentant 
Vipranarayana was also redeemed by the saving grace 
of the Lord at this place. Numerous accounts are there 
about the devotees, who experienced the Lord’s preseDce 
*in this holy shrine. Their out-pourings of devotion have 
found expression in their grand compositions and they 
occupy a very high position in Tamil- devotional 
literature. No wonder that the _ Vaishnava Acharyas 
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gave these pieces a place along with the Vedas and 
the recital of these songs in the temple forms part of 
the regular worship in all Vishnu temples of the Tamil 
country. ' 

, A stay at Sri-Rangam will make us feel that there 
is a round of festivals going on throughout the year. 
Ekadasis are the special days and the Vaikuntha Ekadast 
that comes in the second half of December attracts a 
huge crowd from distant places. On this day » special 
gate of the temple is opened. People who follow 
the image of Sri Ranganatha through the gate believe 
that they will go to Vaikuntha. The narrow gate and 
the huge rush of people trying to pass through that: 
gate makes us realise how deep-rooted is their. desire 


‘for salvation. On special occasions the Utsava Moorti . 


of the Lord is taken out bedecked with all its jewels, 
with all the pomp and pageantry of ancient kings. 
These festivals help the devotees who are unable to 
visit him in the shrine; and it represents the eagerness 
of the Lord to save His devotees. The* town spread 
round the temple typically represents that the life 
of the community has its centre in religion, which 
has been the ideal of the Hindus for ages. 





LONDON CRAFTSMEN 
The Plaster-worker 


In little odd workshops scattered throughout Londo2 
is an-army of skilled men, men whose hands and eyes 
have been trained through many years; until now their 
skill is unequalled. These are the craftsmen of London, 
the men with delicate sensitiveness of touch and sight, 
cherished and fostered by training and tradition. 

A visitor to London’s artists’ quarter may come 
across a little cobbled courtyard, between houses that 
sheltered ostlers of great families long ago, with 4 
steep iron staircase, in the far corner. At the top of 
this staircase is the studio of the man who is probably 
the best plaster-worker in England. 

Many famous figures have climbed these stairs 
before. The Duke of Connaught laboured up them 
when a very old man, protesting that he was more used 
to “companion ways”; and more recently Lord Halifax 
has made many visits. 

In the time of King Stephen, in the early twelfth 
century, these studios were a Manor House. Then law 
courts were built next door, and the judge and sheriffs 
used a secret passage under the building. Later, the 
-house was turned into stables and coach houses. It is 
still possible to see where the loose boxes and hay lofts 
were, and where the coachman and groom lived before 
the artist converted it to its present use. The old sky- 
lights give an excellent light for working, and the long 
rows of casement windows admit plenty of the Deces- 
sary north light into the rooms. 

Though it is for his plaster-work that this artist is 


most famed, he also models in clay, sculps in stone, 


aed carves in wood, 


By JEANNE HEAL 


The walls, and even parts of the ceiling are hung 
with sketch models and works in preparation. In the 





Mr. Burton, a master in the art of handling 
plaster, clay, stone and wood 


LONDON CRAFTSMEN 


main studio, a man is chipping a final finish on a stone 
statue for Ripon Cathedral, and he explains that a clay 
model was first sent to the Cathedral to see how it 
would look in the niche. Certain alterations were made, 
and then an exact copy was fashioned in stone with the 
aid of an instrument rather like a great pair of com- 
passes, which marks not only exact surface reproduc- 
tions, but depths as well. Finally, this figure will be 
painted and gilded. 





Mr. Burton comparing a stone heraldic 
emblem with the original sketch 

The sculptor picks up samples of stone, explaining 
that English stone is among the most varied and 
famous in the world. Here is a specimen of Rutland—it 
is very hard ; and Portland stone, which weathers so 
well, and, being very acid-resistant, is ideal for city 
work. Somerset “doulting’ . stone is ochre, and goes 
silvery grey outside ; and here is Hopton Wood, from 
Derbyshire, in whose quarries a great variety. of 
different coloured stone is to be found. 

But plaster is the artist’s favourite medium. There 
is a panel now hanging on the wall depicting a beauti- 
ful fully-rigged ship sailing along on conventional waves 
with silly little fishes flipping up for air around it. On 
another wall there is a plaque of a wild boar, accurate 
in every detail, which somehow manages to convey & 
reminder that, for an inexplicable reason, all members 
of the pig family look faintly ridiculous. 

The artist probes back into his experience and 
reminiscences about his work. There were the sketch 
models sent out to serve as guides for the builders of 

tate Buildings in Delhi—and a fine job they made of 


sculptor, and he has 
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it. There was an old window at Winchelsea, blocked up 
to fornt a strong point at the rebellious time of the 
Reformation, which the sculptor restored ; the memo- 
rial to Octavia Hill, Britain’s first woman housing 
expert ; and a tombstone high up in the Welsh moun- 
tains. 

Lovely Wells Cathedral 
designed 
Quebec Cathedral, as well as 


contains work by this 
a wooden stool for 
wooden candlesticks, 


rss 


Mr. Burton finishing off the model of an eagle 


gilded and burnished solid, for the royal parish church 
of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, London. 

There are so many lovely things to examine and 
admire : an organ case designed in squares, with & 
figure connected with the church carved in each panel ; 
a chandelier in bronze and carved wood ; a photograph 
of a plaster ceiling modelled on the spot; and designs 
for plaster-work in the dining room of a country house 
famed for its shooting, in which the four seasons are 
depicted by appropriate animals. 

As the visitor picks his way across the light, dusty 
room, the artist brings him back to the world of today 
with two observations. The first is almost a miracle, 
for he points out where the south wall of his studio 
was scorched red-hot by a fire which somehow was 
prevented from burning his highly inflammable work- 
shops. The other is a very old wooden chest of drawers 
which he found lying in the street one day outside 
some bombed buildings. No one claimed it, and it was 
about to be burnt on a huge bonfire, when he recog- 
nised under a layer of filth a really fine old piece, and 
undertook to restore and preserve it “for the duration,” 





first-hand the story 
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THE INCAS OF PERU 
By CHAMAN LAL 


In this article it is my intention to give a brief sketch 
of the great Inca civilisation of “South America by 
means of a series of quotations from the best autho- 
rities, especially Garcilaso de la Vega (who recorded 
of the Ineas in the sixteenth 
century), Hyatt Verrill, author of Old Civilisations of 
the New World, Mrs. Nuttal, the . most eNergetic 
American woman-scholar and some Peruvian witnesses 
of Inca glories. 


The great temple in Mexico 
(Photo from a reconstruction of a model by Maudsley) 


MESSENGER OF CULTURE- 
“The best authorities agree that the inhabitants 
of the country, now known as Peru, lived in barbar- 
ism until civilisation was “introduced amongst them 


_ by the Incas. One tradition designates an island in the 


U 


of dhe whole empire, 


Titicaca lake, another Tiahuaneo, as the place where, 
‘after the deluge,” a man or deity appeared, divided 
the land into four parts and distributed these to four 
brothers. 

“Four being the sacred number of the Hindus 
was strictly adhered to by the Hindu emigrants to 
foreign countries, and we find the ‘order of four’ in 
Greece, Egypt, Syria, Indonesia and America. The 
centre of the Inca capital, Cuzco (Kush-ko) consisted 
of a great square whence four roads radiated to the 
cardinal points. In the centre of this stood a gold 
vase from which a fountain flowed. The Spaniards 
also found’ in Cuzco a large, beautifully-polished 
stone-cross (Swastika) which evidently symbolized, as 
in Mexico, the four quarters and must have been 
appropriately placed in the square. Garcilaso de la 
Vega states that the capital formed an actual image 
‘for it was divided into four 


quarters’ and an extremely ancient law renderéd it © 
obligatory that representatives of each province and 
of each class of population should reside there in 
homes, the location of which precisely corresponded 
to the geographical position of their respective pro- 
vinces. Each lineage was thus represented and Occu- 
pied separate dwellings, assigned to them by the 
governors of the quarters. All persons were obliged 
to adhere to the customs of their forefathers and aiso 
wear the costumes of their 
ayllus or tribes (Cieza de 
Leon, Cronica, Chap. XCIII). 
For the Incas had decreed 
that the dresses worn by the 
members of each tribe should 
be different, so that the people 
might « be distinguished from 
-each other as, down to that 
timé; there had been no means 
of ‘knowing to what locality 
or tribe an Indian belonged.’ 
In order to avoid confusion, 
the modes of wearing the hair 
were rigidly prescribed, and 
the bands worn on the head 
by the vassals had to be black 
or of a single color only. The 
ltigher in rank a person the 
more his costume resembled 
that of the Inca, without, 
however, -approaching it in 
length and richness, “Thus, 
even in an assemblage of 100,000 persons it was easy 
to recognise individuals of each tribe and of each rank 
by the signs they wore on their heads,’ | 

“It was obligatory that each should permanently 
live in the province he belonged to. Each province, 
each tribe and in many parts each village, had its own 
Janguage which was different from that of its. neigh- 
bours. Those who understood each other by speak- 
ing the same language consideréd themselves as 
related to each other and were friends and con- 
federates..... .’—(Mrs. Nuttal). 

Frcs’ Private LANGUAGE 

The Incas employed a private language of their 
own,* which none but members of the royal lineage 
presumed or dared to learn. : 

Garcilaso de la Vega, who claimed royal descent, 
stated that unfortunately no records remained to» 
enable one to form an idea of what the Inca language 
was like. r. 

Unique Caste System 
The autocratic, though questionable way, in which 





* Must be the language of their mother-country—Sanskrit. 
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the novel schethe of goVerninent was imposed upon 
the inhabitants of Peru by the foreign chieftains is 
best proved by the following passages from the Rites 
and Laws. of the Incas (page 77) and Garcilaso de la 
Vega (pp. 9 and 10). 

_ “With a view that each tribe should be clearly 
distinguishable and after assigning a different costume 
to each, they were ordered to choose their respective 
pacariscas, a word meaning, literally, their birth and 
origin. They were told to choose for themselves 
whence they were descended and whence they came, 
and as the Indians were generally very dull and 
stupid, some chose to ‘assign their origin to a lake, 





‘Thousand-columned temple in Yucatan. It corresponds with 
the famous sahashra-stambha temple of Madura 


others to a spring, others to a rock, others to a hill 
or ravine. But every lineage chose some object for its 
pacarisca. Some tribes. (subsequently) adored eagles 
because they boasted to have descended from them 
--.,0thers adored fountains, rivers, the earth, which 
they call Mother, or air, fire......snow-mountains, 
maize, the sea named mother-sea.” 


According to Garcilaso de la Vega: 

“The Peruvian tribes subsequently invented an 
infinity of fables concerning the origin of. their 
different ancestors....An Indian docs ~ not consider 
himself honorable unless he can trace his descent from 
a river, fountain, lake or the sea, or*from some wild 
beast like the bear, puma, ocelot, eagle, ete.” ~ 


A 3,000-Mite Empie 
“When the Spaniards arrived on thé west coast 
of South America, they found the country from 
Ecuador to Chile inhabited by vast numbers of highly 
cultured and civilized people under a king or emperor 
known as the Inca. -At that time the ruling Inca, 
Atahualpa, had recently been victorious in a civil war 


and had taken his brother, Huascar, prisoner. Accord-- 


ing to the Incan tradition, there had been up to that 
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time thirteen Incas reigning over the empire, the first 
Inca and the founder of the empire having beeD 
Manco-Kapac, who with his sister-wife, Mama-Ocllo, 
appeared on the scene from Lake Titicaca and de- 
clared themselves the Children of the Sun. At the 
spot now known as Cuzco (Kush-ko), they estab- 
lished their capital and laid the foundations for 
vast confederation that eventually extended for more 
than three thousand miles north and south and from 
the pacific coast to beyond the Andes, an area of 
more than twelve hundred thousand square miles, 
containing upward of twenty million people,—the largest 
area and the largest population under one govern- 
. ment existing in the New World 
prior to the Spanish con juest. 
“Whatever may be the truth — 
. regarding Incan history, whether — 
the empire had been in exis — 
tence for six hundred «or 
thousand years *prior to the 
European invasion, there can be 
no question regarding the 
heights it had reached. Fortu-— 
nately for us, the Incan Empire 
was still flourishing at the time, 
and innumerable accounts of 
the people, their customs, life, 
government, religion and other ~ 
matters were written by Spanish 
priests and others who recorded 
their personal observations, and 
whose invaluable works are still 
in existence.”—Hayatt Verrill, 
Old Civilisations of the New 
W orld. . 


Incas—Fatuers or CoMMUNISM 

“To students of sociology they are of the utmost 
interest, for nowhere else in all the known history of 
the entire world, has there been such a complete and 
successful communi8tic society. Individuality and free-. 
dom of thought, life atid action were all subservient 
to the community. From birth to death, the lives, 
actions, tasks, social status, homes, marriages of the 
people, and even the destinies of the offspring, were 
planned, regulated, ordered and carried out according 
to inexorable laws. Every individual, other than those 
of royal blood or the priesthood, was a mere cog in 
the mighty wheel of the empire, and every individual 
was a numbered, tagged unit of the whole. At birth 
a-man’s or a woman’s place in the scheme of things 
was ordained. At five years of age every child, male 
or female, was taken over by the government and 
reared and trained for the occupation, the position 
or the task to which his or her entire future life was 
to be devoted. A man was forced to marry when he 
reached the age of twenty-four and eighteen years was 


< 


f It may have been named after Kush, son of Emperor Rama, lite 
many other places in different parts of the world,—C, L, 
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-~ fountains, 
» gardener’s trade were of the same metals. But dazzling 
and marvellous as was this amazing garden, the 


‘altar now stands, was an 


the age limit for spinsters. Once married, ‘neither 

husband nor wife had any say as to the future of 

their children.”—Hyatt Verrill, Old igi of the 

New World. Sig 
New Worw’s RIcHEst Tera 

‘The Incas had the richest temple of the New 
World at Kushko (Cuzco). The temple was converted 
into a church. 

“Architecturally this Temple of she Sun is one of 
the most remarkable buildings in the entire world. It 
is built of immense blocks of amazingly fitted stone, 

no two of which are exactly alike in size or shape, 
but which are so accurately designed and cut that the 
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“Byer the’ hardened "Spanish campaigners (why 
not robbers and murderers), satiated with wonder, 
glutted with treasure, stood gazing with incredulous 
awe when they first entered this Temple of the Sun. 
For a space they could not believe their eyes. Before 
them were greater riches, more gold than they had 
ever imagined in their wildest dreams. But they were 
there to rob and despoil, not to admire. Ruthlessly 
the precious symbols were ‘torn from their places; the 
regal mummies were thrown pba: hacked to pieces 
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circular interior with its radii is mathematically and fs 4 


geometrically perfect. No engineer of our times, 
equipped with the most delicate of instruments and 
the most modern appliances and mathematical tables 
~ could excel the work of the long-vanished designers 
and artisans who constructed this remarkable temple. 
“In the days when the Incas held sway, the 
temple presented a sight which would have made 
Aladdin’s cave look tawdry by comparison. The walls, 
outside and inside, were completely covered with 
plates of burnished gold. The gardens were filled with 
trees, shrubs and plants of silver and gold. Among 
the leaves and branches of precious metals-were birds, 
animals and insects of gold and silver, and even the 
the tools and the implements of the 


interior of the temple was a thousand times more 
wonderful. Upon one wall, above where the Christian 
immense sun of massive 
gold studded with jewels which flashed and scintillated 
in the sunlight until the eyes of the marvelling Dons 
were blinded by their brilliance. Opposite this glori- 
ous sun was a huge representation of the moon 
wrought of polished silver, while about these two 
chief luminaries were the stars of silver and gold, 
with an arching rainbow of gold tinted in some 
remarkable manner to imitate the natural prismatic 


- colors. 


“Beneath the wondrous image of the sun were 
seated the mummies of the Incan emperors wrapped 
in their robes and mantles of tapestry and feathers, 
their false heads adorned with golden crowns, golden 
masks representing their features, gold and jewelled 
ornaments upon their breasts, and with ornate staffs 
and symbols of. office before them. And opposite them 
beneath the silver moon were the mummies of their 
queens and princesses, attired in all their most prized 
robes and richest jewels together with twelve life-sized 
solid gold statues of the dead Incas. Golden and silver 
images of deities and mythological beings were o0 
every side. Priceless ceremonial and religious symbols, 
utensils, vessels and ornaments filled the immense 
room. Marvellous draperies and textiles covered floor 
amd walls and gorgeously attired priests offered up 
prayers and sacrifices to the sun-god, 





~ The Astec Calendar (Monolith). The Sun is 

in the celtre 
and their regalia and ornaments torn off. Holy vessels 
were battered and smashed. Priceless tapestries were 


wantonly ripped to bits and destroyed. Magnificent 


rugs ‘and textiles, such as the world had never seen, 
were cut and hacked to pieces with swords and dag- 
gers, and were cused” as wrappings in which to bundle 
up the golden loot. Struggling, fighting among them- 
selves, each striving to gain the dion’sshare of 
treasure, the mail-clad soldiers trampled jewels and 
images, battered and hammered gold utensils into shape- 
less forms to be more easily carried, and stripped the 
temple and its marvellous garden of every vestige of 
precious metal and precious stones. Heedless of the 
beauty, the art, the incalculable value of their loot, 
the contents of the temple, the golden plates which 
had covered its walls, the amazingly wrought trees, 
birds and other objects in the gardens, were cast into 
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the melting pot and transformed to bullion. Of that: 
vast treasure of the Temple of the Sun, all that 
remains intact today are a few bent and battered 
plates of thin gold that once” formed part of the 
covering. of the outer wall, and which were dropped, 
trodden into the earth and overlooked by Pizarro’s 
men. “-- 

“Throughout the immeasurably ancient capital of 
the Incas, and everywhere .throughout the empire, it 
was the same story. Every object of intrinsic value 
was seized by the Dons. Everything that hinted of 
paganism and that could be destroyed was destroyed 
by the priests. Countless palacesy* temples and other 
buildings were torn to pieces to proyide material for. 
erecting Spanish churches, the cathedral and other 
structures.’—Hyatt Vernill, wie Civilisations of the 
New World. 

BELIEVED IN a Yucas 

“The Incas had a perfect calendar similar in many 
respects to those of the -Mayas® and yAstecs (who 
believed in four Hindu Yugas—epochs). The Incan 
year consisted of “twelve” quillas of thirty days each, 
with five days added at the end of each year. As the 
guillas were computed from the moon’s rotation, 
instead of fromi the sun’s and as the monthly moon 
rotation is completed in three hundred and fifty-four 


days eight hours and forty-eight minutes, the Incan, 


months or guillas of thirty days, plus the additional 
five days, brought their year very close to the solar 
year, aNd to make it exactly coincide an extra day 
was added every fourth year, precisely like our system 
of leap-years.” - | 
Inca ASTRONOMY 

“As far as is known, the astronomical instruments 
and devices of the Incas and pre-Incas were of the 
simplest character. By means of a_ sun-dial-like 
arrangement, or Intihuatana, consisting of a cone sur- 
mounting a large rock on which were cut marks dated 
as the sun festivals, the sun’s course, the hours and 
all imiportant dates were determined by the position 
of the shadow cast by the cone-shaped gnomon, For 
determining the solstices, the equinoxes and many 
other dates, stone columns were used. ‘These were 
arranged in four groups of two each and were known 
as the Panchacta unanchac. (Note the resemblance 
with panchanga—Sanskrit for calendar). They were ‘set 
perpendicularly upon high hills, two being placed 
toward the east and two to the west. By marking the 
extreme variations of sunrise and sunset, the declina- 
tion of the sun could be measured, and the solstices 
determined whenever the sun passed beyond the 
- central pair of columns. Probably the pre-Incag and 
Incas possessed various other means of obtaining 
astronomical data; the instruments and devices of 
which we know nothing, and which may have been 
utterly destroyed by the Spanish priests, who regarded 
them as devices of the devil, or which may have been 
lost during the centuries* that have passed.”—Hyatt 
Verrill. be 
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’ Ten Ace Divisions 

“Besides the scientific caste system (call it guild 
system), the Incas had divided the people into ten 
groups by age in order to have a complete record of 
the nation’s manpower, industrial 
number of old and disabled’ people to be looked 


alter. Following is the list of ten groups : 
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Indian elephant symbols in Mexican temples 





1. Mosoc-aparic : baby, “newly begun,” (just bor) ; 
2. Saya-huarma : child, “standing boy,” (age 2—4); 
3. Macta-puric: “child that can walk,” 
4. Itanta-requisic : “bread receiver,” (boy about §) ; 
5. Pucllac-huarma : 
Cuca-pallac : “Coca pickers,” (age 16—20); 7. Yma- 
huayna: “as a youth,” light service, (age 20—25) ; 
8. Puric: “able-bodied,” tribute and service, (age 
25—50); 9. Chaupi-rucca : “elderly,” light service, (age 
(50—60) ; 10. Punuc-rucca : “dotage,” no work, (60 up- 
wards).—Mrs. Nuttal gives the 


Immensst MonuMENTS 

The Surya-Vanshis were great builders of temples, 
palaces, roads, rest-houses, etc., -whether in India, 
Rome or Peru. “In several places in Peru, and even in 
Bolivia, there are immense monuments and images 
formed of a stone which, as far as is known, does Not 
occur within hundreds of miles of their present sites, 
the nearest deposits of the rock being in Ecuador, fully 
fifteen hundred miles distant. One such monolith ‘°is 


wealth and the | 


(age 6—8) ; | 


“playing boy,” (age 8—16); 6. 


- 


above valuable in-— 
formation. he, 
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Sayunin or La Piedra Cansada near Ollantry. This 
immense stone, known also as El Monolito Abandonado 
(the Abandoned Monolith) measures nearly seventeen 
feet in length, ten feet in width and three feet in thick- 
ness. It is of a peculiar rock identical with the formation 
about Chimborazo in Ecuador, and which, it is claimed 
does not exist anywhere in the vicinity of Ollantay. 
According to the Indians and to Incan tradition, the 
Saycunin was quarried at Quito, and the monolith sad- 
dened at being carried so far from home, wept blood, 
which still adheres to it (it is marked with a red 





Sculpture in Mexico 


piroxene oxidization) and at last exclaimed : ‘Saycunin! 
I am weary!’ At this manifestation of its supernatural 
character, the cacique, Ureon, dropped dead, and the 
stone was left, abandoned by the terrified Indians, at 
the spot where it still rests about a mile north of 
Ollantay. 

“Of course, this is a purely fanciful and allegorical 
myth invented by the Indians or their ancestors of 
Incan days to account for the immense stone with its 
blogd-like stains lying by the roadside. As a matter of 


fact, there are several similar monoliths of the same 
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niaterial which “also were abandoned in the vicinity. 
But there is no denying that they are of a stone 
unknown even to the Indians of the district, but iden- 
tical with formations in Ecuador. Possibly the pre- 
Incas who cut these stones knew of a nearby quarry 
which has not yet been rediscovered, or perhaps they 
exhausted the supply of that particular mineral. But 
there may be a basis*of truth in the ancient legend, 
and it would not be beyond the bounds of. possibility 
that these immense monoliths actually were cut in dis- 
tant Ecuador and dragged overland to. Peru. It would 
have been a herculean task, it is true, a task that 
would have required many years to accomplish, and 
yet it would hawe been no more difficult, no more 
astonishing than many of the feats which we know 
these ancient Peruvians actually accomplished.” 


MarveLLous Roaps 


“Among these was the construction of the marvel- 
lous Incan road, a “splendid highway stretching from 
Quito, Ecuador, to southern Chile, a distance of over 
three thousand miles in a direct line. No race, not 
even the Romans, ever equalled this feat of pre-historic 
road-building. The highest ranges of the mighty Andes, 
the deepest, most impassable canyon, the most fearful 
precipices, the widest deserts, the snow-capped peaks 
and the foaming torrents were treated as though non- 
existent. Vast abysses were spanned by suspension 
bridges, their immense cables of fibre and hair ropes 
fastened in holes cut through solid rock. Gorges were 
filled with masonry to form immense causeways. 
Mountains: and cliffs were pierced by tunnels which 
are still in use. The loftiest ranges were surmounted 
by the most perfectly computed gradients and hair-pin 
curves, and throughout much of- its length the road- 
way was paved and surfaced with asphalt, and to 
this day some portions of it are still used as a motor 
highway. At intervals side roads branched off to east 
and west as far as the Amazonian jungle and the 
seacoast. Here a second ‘King’s Highway’ ran north 
and south along the seashore.” 


Rest Houses Every wHERE 


“At regular distances of about twenty miles apart 
were rest-houses or stations for messengers, while 
every forty miles there were ‘Imperial Inns, These 
served as store-houses for food, supplies and, equip- 
ment for the army or for relief of villages in case of 
famine; as eating-places for the army when on the 
march; and as stopping-places for the Inca when 
travelling. There were also a series of sentry 
stations, watch-towers and forts, as well as a system 
of signal fires or lights by means of which the men 
‘on watch could transmit messages from ode terminus 
of the road to the other in an incredibly short time. 
At the time of the revolt of the Caras at Quito, word 
was sent by means of these signals, and news of the 
uprising was received at Cuzco four hours after the 
rebellion broke out. One of the duties of the watchers 
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at these beacons was to signal an eclipse of the moon. 
The Incas believed that during eclipses the moon 
was suffering the agonies of childbirth and, as soon as 
the signal of an approaching eclipse was sent out, 


everybody beat drums and shouted prayers and sup- - 


plications to aid the planet in her trouble.” (A Hindu 
custom, no doubt). 


Transport Service Was UNIQUE 


“Throughout the entire length of the road, there 
were mile-posts showing the distance to the next 
rest-house, and transportation over the road was as 
rapid as over the railways to-day. Fresh fish caught 
on the coast reached Cuzco within thirty hours—six 
hours sooner than by way of the Mollendo-Cuzco 
Railway (Southern Railroad of Peru). From Lake 
Urubamba, fish caught in the morning reached the 
Incan capital the same afternoon, and the fruits and 
vegetables of the coastal districts reached Cuzco 
within fifteen hours.” — ° : 


WonpberFUL TrextTILes 


“Their textiles were wonderful, although the true 


Incan textiles never equalled or approached those of. 


the pre-Incas. Many of these are more finely woven 
than would be possible on any machine loom to-day, 
and examples are known in which there are three 
hundred. threads to the inch. The types and weaves 
of these textiles are practically numberless, They vary 
all the way from the heaviest, coarsest blankets, rugs 
and ponches to the finest, most delicate fabrics as 
thin and soft as silk. Many, were of the tapestry 
class, others were tied or knotted, and others were 
direct wrap-and-woof weaving. The dyes used have 
never been equalled, and to-day after having been 
buried for centuries in the desert sand and in stone 
tombs, the colors on these remarkable-fabrics are as 
sure, clear and bright as on the day they were first 
woven.”’—Hyatt Verrill. 


How Inca Empire VANISHED? 


The story of the tragic end of this glorious culture 
is told by Prescott on the authority of the Spanish 
historians of the 16th century. He _ describes the 
treachery of the Spanish embassy (invaders) to the 
Inca ruler in the following moving words: 

“The treatment of Atahuallpa (Inca Emperor) 
from first to last forms undoubtedly one of the 
darkest chapters in Spanish colonial history. There 
may have been massacres perpetrated on a more 
extended scale and executions accompanied with a 
greater refinement of cruelty. But the blood-stained 
annals of conquest afford no such example of cold- 
hearted and systematic persecution, not of the enemy, 
but of one whose whole deportment had been that 
of a friend and a benefactor. From _ the hour that 
Pizarro and his followers had entered the kingdom, 
the hand of friendship had been extended to them by 
the natives. Their first act on crossing the mountains 


Al 


was to kidnap the Emperor and massacre his people. 
The seizure of his person might be vindicated by 
those who considered the end as justifying the means, 
on the ground that* it was indispensable to secure the 
triumphs of the Cross. But no such apology can be 
urged for the massacre of the unarmed and helpless 
population—as wanton as it was wicked. 





Turbans and ear-rings of Mexican gods in a 
palace at Palenque (South Indian imprints 
in Mexico) 


“The long confinement of the Inca had been used 
by the conquerors to wring from him treasures with 
the hard grip of avarice. During the whole of this 
dismal period, he had conducted himself with singular 
generosity and good faith. He had opened a free 
passage to the Spaniards through every part of his 
Empire; and had furnished every facility for the 
execution of their plans. When -these were accom- 
plished, notwithstanding their promise to release him, 
he was arraigned before a mock tribunal, and under 
pretences equally false and frivolous was condemned 
to an excruciating death.”—Prescott. 

That lack of diplomacy and too much faith in 
truth led to the utter ruin of the mighty Empire. of 
the Incas will be evident to the reader after goiag 
through the detailed account of. the treachery played 
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by the Spanish gang who visited the Emperor 4s 
guests. 

While the simple-hearted host offered the best 
hospitality to the invaders, they planned his capture 
and the trap was well laid in his own palace, where 
he had agreed to give them audience. The chief of 
the bandits saw that arms were in order, says 
Prescott, and that the breast-plates of their horses 
were garnished with bells, to add by their noise t0 
the consternation of the Indians. 


Ganesha in America 


Prescott says: “These arrangements being com- 
pleted, mass was performed with great solemnity 
invoking His help to spread His shield over the 
soldiers who were fighting to extend the Empire of 
the Cross.” They posed like a company of martyrs, 
about to lay down their lives in the defence of their 
faith; but instead, they were a licentious band of 
adventurers, meditating one of the most atrocious acts 
of perfidy in history! 

“At noon the Emperor marched in a huge proces- 
sion with oriental splendour. Numerous people just 
sweeping every particle of rubbish led the procession. 
Within a mile of the city the Emperor wanted to 
have his camp, but Pizarro, determined on his mur- 
derous intention said he was waiting to dine with him 
and that he must come to the palace the same even- 
ing. The Emperor agreed and advised his geNeral to 
leave the army behind and enter the palace with only 
a few of them and without arms (non-violence and 
etiquette). The Spaniards were overjoyed to hear 
that he would spend the night with them. The 
€mperor reached the square which was bigger than 
any in Spain. The attendant nobles were loaded with 
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and silver ornaments; the Emperor was carried 


gold 
gold of inestimable 


on a sedan, a solid throne of 
value. 

“Not a Spaniard was to be seen and still the 
Emperor did not suspect any trap and he surprisingly 
asked his people, “Where are the strangers » Then 
came Valverde, a Spanish missionary. The missionary 
told the imprisoned Emperor to accept Christianty 
and become tributary of the Emperor of Spain, who 
had been commissioned by the Pope to conquer and 
convert the natives of the western hemisphere. The 
eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and his dark 
brow grew darker as he replied: “I will be no man’s 
tributary! I am greater than any prince on earth. Your 
Emiperor may be a great prince; I do not doubt it, 
when I see that he has sent his subjects so far across 
the waters; and I am_ willing to hold him as 4 
brother. As for the Pope of whom you speak, he 
must be crazy to talk of giving away countries which 
do not belong to him. For my faith I will not change 
‘+. Your own God, as you say, was put to death by 
the very men whom he created. But mine,” he con- 
cluded, pointing to his deity-then alas! sinking in 
glory. behind the mountains—“my God still lives in 
the Heavens, and takes care of His children.” 

“He then demanded of the priest by what autho- 
rity he had said these things. The friar pointed to 
the book (Bible). The Emperor taking it turned over 
the pages a moment, then recalled the insult, he 
threw the Bible down and demanded an explanatiou 
for the misdeeds of Spaniards committed on his 
people during their journey from the coast. 

“The Emperor was then arrested by his Spanish. 
guests and his people murdered and then robbed. 
And soon the Emperor discovered that the Spaniards 
were not messengers of Christ, but they had a lurking 
appetite for gold. As we hear in proverbial Hindu 
stories, the Emperor offered his captors that if it was 
gold that they were after, he could undertake to fill up 
gold in a hall (17 x 20 ft.) and then they could take 
it home and release him. The Emperor actually carried 
out his promise but the Spaniards cheated him again 
and executed him in a ruthless manner.” 


IncA TREASURES 


A Spanish writer of the 16th century writing of 
the Inca treasures said: 

“Tt is a well-authenticated report that there is a 
secret hall in the fortress of Cuzco, where an immense 
treasure is concealed, consisting of statues of all the 
Incas, wrought in gold. A lady is still living, Dona 
Maria de Esquivel, the wife of the last Inca, (per- 
haps a relation of the Inca who served as Spain’s 
puppet) who has visited this hall, and I have heard 
her relate the way in which she was carried to see it. 

“Don Carlos, the lady’s husband, did not maintain 
a style of living becoming his high rank. Maria some- 
times reproached him, declaring that she had been 
deceived into marrying a poor Indian under the lofty 
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title of the Lord or Inca. She said this so frequently 
that Don Carlos one night exclaimed, ‘Lady! do you 
wish to know whether I am rich or poor? You shall 
see that no Lord or King in the world has a larger 
treasure than I have. Then covering her eyes with a 
handkerchief, he made her turn round two or three 
times, and taking her by the hand, led her a short 
distance before he removed the bandage. On opening 
her eyes what was her amazement! She had gone not 
more than two hundred paces, and descended a short 
flight of steps, and she now found herself in a large 
quandrangular hall, where, ranged on benches round the 
walls, she beheld the statues of the dead Incas, each of 
the size of a boy of twelve years old, all of massive 
gold! She saw also many vessels of gold and silver. 
‘In fact, she said, ‘it was one of the most magnificent 
treasures in the whole world’” (The anonymous author 
of Antig. Y. Monumentos del Peru MS.) 
~  Spain’s Cultural Mission.—Let those who still 
believe in non-violence at all times read the gruesome 
tale of Spain’s cultural mission in South America. 
“The Kingdom had experienced a revolution of the 
most decisive kind. Its ancient institutions were sub- 
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verted. Its heaven-descended aristocracy was levelled 
almost to the condition of the peasants. The people 


became the serfs of the conquerors. Their dwellings in 
the capital were seized and appropriated. The temples - 


were turned into stables; the royal palaces into barracks 


for the troops. The sanctity of religious houses Was 
violated, and thousands of matrons and maidens, who 
lived in chaste seclusion in the conventual establish- 
ments, were now turned abroad and became the prey 
of a licentious soldiery. A fabourite wife of the young 
Inca was debauched by Spanish officers.” —Prescott, 
p. 298. ." 

It is painful to note that 
cribed above were perpetrated in the name of Christ- 
ianity! But when religion prostitutes itself for prose- 
lytisation nothing better can be expected. Time has 
its revenges. Was it not the hand of fate which ordered 
that these same Spaniards, after full four centuries, 


should see themselves humiliated at the hands of the © 


Moors! . 


Some of the illustrations refer to the author’s previous article, 


“Aryan Rulers of America,” published in The Modern Review for 
June, 1948, 
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- By ASOKE KUMAR MAJUMDAR 


On 1st of April, the ‘All Fools Day,’ the Statesman ol 
Calcutta came out with an editorial on “Archaeology 
since Partition.” The title was a bit misleading, for 
in fact it had little to say about Archaeology in India 
(except what was totally wrong) but a great deal 
about its present Director-General, 
Wheeler. This fulsome eulogy of an otherwise obscure 
ex-Brigadier came at a very opportune moment, that 
is just when his term of office was practically over 
with his re-appointment under consideration. May 
be that was the reason for his being lauded sky high, 
‘and an otherwise sane editor had the temerity to 
declare: “Archaeological Survey of India especially 
under the energetic management of Dr. R. E. M. 
Wheeler regained and surpassed its former prestige.” 
That a British editor writing in an Anglo-India® 
Daily should ignore the works of Mr. R. D. Banerjee, 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Mr. N. G. Majumdar, Mr. K. 
N. Dikshit, Mr. Dayaram Sahni and others, is not to 
be wondered at. But why did he throw into the 
limbo of oblivion Cunningham, Vogel and Marshall? 

In view of the mis-statements contained in the 
Statesman, some discussion of the present working of 
the Department of Archaeology seemed to be neces- 
sary. So I wrote a letter to the Editor of the 
Statesman pointing out the harmful nature of his 


Dr. R. EB. M. 


editorial. To this I received a prompt reply that 


owing to want of space my letter could not be pub- — 


lished. Anybody who has been reading the letters to 
the editor of that paper since then, will understand 
what this reply really meant. 
In 1938 the Government of 
Leonard Woolley to investigate into the workings of 
the Department and suggest reforms. The Woolley 
Report revealed the scandalous manner in which the 
department had worked during the ‘twenties and 
thirties’ The department was found altogether lack- 
ing in trained personnel for the necessary works, and 
pathetic instances of utter inefficiency, with which the 
work was being carried, were cited. 
_ Apparently, the most important and probably the 
only result of the costly report was that Brigadier 
Wheeler was brought practically straight from the 
battle-front and became the 


that he was a fresh man, aNd had no knowledge of 
Indian history or archaeology. The Government how- 
ever supported his appointment in the Assembly on 
the specious plea that he knew about the methods 
of archaeological works and his main work would be 
to train the officers, so that when he would leave 4 
years later there would be no dearth of suitable 


excesses like those des- — 


India appointed Sir. 


Director-General of - 
Archaeology in 1944. It was pointed out at the time, 
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officers to supervise the branches of the Department. 
Dr. Wheeler also declared that, if after he retired 
India was forced to go outside for selecting his suc- 
cessor, he would have failed in one of his main tasks, 

However, in May 1947 in a plan for the future 
development of official archaeology in India, Dr. 
Wheeler wrote: “It is not to be wondered therefore 
that the amount of research produced by the average 
officer of the Survey during a long career spent with 
some of the most important archaeological materials 
in the world is generally negligible. Instead, the pros- 
pect is too frequently one of combined ignorance and 
inertia.” Again in the same report: “Without such 
further training, combined with systematic reading at 
home, it is useless to send them abroad, where they 
will serve as ambassadors of ignorance and will give 
a totally false impression of the true capacity of their 
countrymen.” | 

Apart from the propriety of describing _ his 
colleagues, some of them eminent Indologists, epi- 
_.graphists or numismatists, in the language he has 
thought fit to use, it should be noted that in spite of 
his being imported to train our officers, Dr. Wheeler 
admits that so far as training goes he has been a 
total failure. As he was never taking any steps to 
train even a single officer, the Advisory Board of 
Archaeology recommended that suitable officers should 
be sent abroad for regular training so that they might 
be put in charge of the Department as a whole or 
hold other responsible posts in its various branches. 
"The necessity of such training was admifted by the 
Director-General and the proposal was unanimously 
accepted. But still, although his term of appointment 
is practically over, no practical steps have been taken. 

Of course, the Director-General had opened cer- 
tain classes for training students in the methods of 
~ archaeology, but the public is still unaware of the 
mode of teaching adopted in the different centres 
opened for the purpose and also the extent to which 
the plan has been successful. It is rumoured that, in 
most of these training centres the Director-General 
himself took but little part in the training which was 
mostly imparted by very junior officers. Although 
several attempts have been made to get details of 
the training, no detailed report has yet been submitted 
~ to the Advisory Board of Archaeology. 

Thus, not only the Director-General has done 
any good but has been responsible for many 
evils. He started with the idea that the main work 
of his department is the preservation of antiquities 
and not its interpretation. As a matter of fact, he 
has discouraged all manner of research work and 
during the last few years that he has been at the 
helm of affairs, the officers of the department have 
given little evidence of critical study of epigraphic or 
numismatic material or other sources for reconstruct- 
ing the history of India. Their efforts have been 
strictly limited to writing reports on the excavations 
undertaken by them. 
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Dr. Wheeler was very eloquent about the neces- 
sity of sending cultural missions abroad. One such 
mission was sent to Iran which consisted of Dr. 
Wheeler himself, his wife and his senior Muslim 
colleague. The report of this mission which visited 
Persia in November 1945 has not been made public. 
It is widely rumoured that the mission was more 
political than cultural and that the report contained 
a series of diatribes against the Russians and that 
major part of it was filled with observations about 
the military movements of the Russians on the 
frontier. Being a soldier, Dr. Wheeler was eminently 
suitable for this sort of work which probably the 
Russians in their characteristically blunt way would 
describe as espionage. Anyway the Russians refused 
this mission permission to visit the places under their 
occupation and turned it out. Next year the Director- 
General again accompanied with his wife, took Sir 
Norman Edgeley, a Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
and the Curator of the Peshawar Museum on another 
of his peripatetic mission of Afghanistan. It is to be 
observed that in none of these missions was an Indian 
scholar of repute selected to accompany him and it 
may well be imagined that the result of such missions 
could not be of any benefit to India or to the coun- 
tries which they visited. 

' Another plan of this ex-Brigadier was to establish 
a Central National Museum of Art, Archaeology and 
Anthropology. Curiously the Committee that was 
appointed to draw, up a plan of the Museum consisted 
eNtirely of Government officials and with the excep- 
tion of the Secretary, Dr. N. P. Chakravarty, there 
Was not a single person on that body who had any 
knowledge of Ancient Indian History or Archaeology. 
The Chairman of this Committee was Sir Maurice 
Gwyer. The Committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Director on a very high salary, Rs. 1750— 
100—2250 and the qualifications were laid down in such 
a way that a person without any knowledge “of 
Ancient History or Archaeology, such as Dr. Wheeler, ” 
could be appointed to the post. In fact, it was generally 
believed at the time that Dr. Wheeler was anxious to 
secure the post for himself. But unfortunately for him, 
the All-India Oriental Conference passed a resolution 
that the Director of the proposed Museum should be 
a scholar conversant with ancient Indian History and 
Archaeology and that preferably he should be an Indian, 
As a result of some amount of agitation from outside, 
the recommendations of Gwyer Committee were not 
given effect to and the proposals have been put before 
the Archaeological Advisory Board. 

Dr. Wheeler has done another mischief by creating 
communal feelings of a new type. He not only in season 
and out of season brings prominently to notice the 
difference between Hindus .and Muslims but also 
between North India and South India, and in several 
places he has taken credit that it was he who has done 
justice to the South Indians. 

Quite a large number of officers have been ap- 
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In the Draft Constitution the, preservation, protec- — 


pointed during the regime of the present Director- | 
tion and maintenance of monuments and places of — 


General and most of these appointments have been far 


from satisfactory. As he is himself ignorant of Indian 
History and Archaeology, the recruitment has pro- 
ceeded on the basis that- such a knowledge is a dis- 
qualification. Again and again the Advisory Board of 
Archaeology emphasised the need for making these 
appoittments through a special expert committee and 
though these recommendations were placed before the 
Government of India, nothing has been done so far. 
Once a brother of Mr. Casey, the ex-Governor, was 
appointed by Dr. Wheeler at very high salary to do 
some trivial work. Another very important appoint- 
ment is held in the Department by a man whose 
ignorance, it is said, does not stop at Indian History 
but to all subjects taught at any University. This, I was 
told, was the reason why I could not find out the last 
mentioned gentleman’s qualifications in spite of some 
searching enquiries. As this and most of similar 
appointments are permanent, the Director-General will 
indeed leave a very poor legacy to his successor. 





national importance forms one of the forty ‘directive 
principles of state ‘policy.’ Hence the Archaeological 
Department is bound to have greater prestige and 
importance in future as custodian of the rich national 
heritage of our past. We look forward to it to supply 


materials for the reconstruction of our ancient history 


and civilisation. As such, its progress aNd welfare should 
be a matter of great concern to those who wish well 
of the country. Unfortunately, the Indian public being 
too much absorbed in politics, haye not devoted in the 


“past that amount of care and attention to this Depart- 


ment which it deserves, At the present moment things 


have come to such a pass that permanent injury of a | 


great character is likely to be inflicted upon the 
Department, unless prompt steps are taken to com- 
pletely reform the department. I hope this article has 


os | 


given enough indication as to the reform which is most 


necessary and urgent. > 
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WINDSOR CASTLE 


By OWEN MORSHEAD, cwvo., ps.0., mc. 


_ Lonpvon’s river, the Thames, touches history at many 
points in its wanderings, but one of the most interesting 
must surely be the precipitous escarpment on which 
stands one of England’s Royal Castles—Windsor. 
Rising steeply from the gentle embrace of the river, 
this site was chosen for the castle as long ago as the 
eleventh century, by the Norman King William I. 
Today it is still used as one of the homes of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 

There is one date in English history which every 
child knows; it is “William the Conqueror 1066”’—the 
last time that England was conquered. This William of 
Normandy, on first arriving in the country, at once 
looked to the defence of his capital, which had grown 
up on its present site; the point nearest to the sea at 
which the Thames could be bridged. He built the 
famous Tower of London to defend the approach up 
the river Thames from the sea and at a radius of about 
twenty-five miles (forty kilometres) he further erected 
a circle of strongholds, of which Windsor: Castle was 
the most imposing. Not that even this was the first 
association of Windsor with the monarchy, for the 
Saxon kings had before him chosen it for their retreat 
on account of the hunting facilities afforded by the 
royal park and forest, which at that time was vastly 
more extensive than it is today. 

The Palace of the Saxon kings had been situated 
in the low-lying area of the forest, conveniently near 


the river Thames up which they would travel from 
London, and noi far from Runnymede—that great river- 
side meadow. where King John in 1215 granted the 
Magna Carta upon which Britain’s social liberties still 
rest today. Some two and a half miles (five kilometres) 
away, however, the river has scooped out for itself a 


channel at the foot of an abrupt escarpment; and 


William the Conqueror, observing the strategic possi- 
bilities of this formation, moved the royal residence to 
its summit, and laid out the Castle very much as_ it 
is now. Its walls are extremely ancient; so are the 
various buildings which they contain, although natural- 
ly these have undergone’ alteration as the centuries 
passed and the standard of domestic comfort rose, The 
most extensive changes were those made by King 
Edward the Third in 1360, King Charles the Second 
in 1670, and George the Fourth in 1825. Such adapta- 
tions are to be expected in a building of such unusual 


- altiquity. 


Covering. some fourteen acres (five and a half 
hectares) in all, the Castle lies along the top of the 
cliff, in form resembling an elongated hour-glass, or 
figure of eight. Where its two main courtyards join, 
at the waist of the figure, there rises the lofty and 
noble Norman Keep, on a green mound, constructed 
in 1084. This bars the approach to the royal apart- 
ments, restricting the entry to a Single archway 
defended by massive walls and a portcullised gateway. 


‘ 
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Up in the Keep, where formerly the Governor and the 
garrison had their quarters, are now housed the Royal 
Archives. From the summit, at the top of an immense 
flagstaff, flies the royal standard. From the battlements, 
to which the public are admitted, the eye travels far 
over undulating woodlands in every direction, return- 
ing to dwell upon the silvery Thames which divides the 
Castle grounds from the historic buildings and playing 
fields of Eton College in the valley bélow. 


oa 





The interior view of St. George’s Chapel in 
= Windsor Castle 


The Castle is approached from the South by 4 
straight avenwe three miles (five kilometres) in length 
flanked on both sides by double rows of tall elm trees; 
this avenue, the most spectacular in the country, was 
planted in 1684 by King Charles the Second. One of 
the quadrangles of ‘the Castle’ is appropriated to the 


accommodation of the Sovereign, and on gala occa- 
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sions, when it is filled to capacity with Their Majesties’ 
guests and the royal household, some 250 beds are 
occupied. This figure comprises only what may be 
called the migratory population of the Castle ; in addi- 
tion there are fifty separate families occupying inde- 
pendent houses* within the precincts all the year round, 
whether or not Their Majesties are in residence. Whe? 
to these is added a small army of workmen of all kinds 
of trades, whose professional life is passed within the 
Castle although they inhabit houses in the town, it will 
be. seen that this ancient assemblage of buildings 
embraces a social community of considerable size. 

Enclosed within one of the two courtyards is the 
equivalent of a complete cathedral establishment, 
clustering round the illustrious St. George’s Chapel. 
Grouped about its quiet cloisters are the residences of 
the Dean and canons, the choirmen and the sacristans. 
This chapel, dedicated to St. George, the patron Saint 
of England, is one of the. most beautiful ecclesiastical 
buildings in the country. Built just before 1500, its wide 
span is vaulted with a solid stone roof of matchless 
grace and loveliness; and the fretted canopies to the 
carved choir-stalls are surmounted by the banners of 
the Knights of the Garter. For this is the central 
shrine of that ancient and honourable Order ;. and here 
are to be seen some 800 heraldic stall-plates, executed 
in coloured enamels, which reach bade in continuous 
sequence to 1348, the year in which the Order was 
founded. 

Windsor Castle has long ceased to be a fortress, 
being now and for the past four hundred years one of 
the official residences of the King. It is so large that 
the Sovereign now-a-days prefers to inhabit a smaller 
house in the Great Park, as affording that- occasional 
privacy which even a monarch needs. Nevertheless for 
several weeks in the year the Royal Family still reside 
within its august walls, notably in peace time for the 
famous race meeting at Ascot, when its courts are filled 
with a gay concourse and all itg storied past comes to 
life once more in the glitter and gaiety of the present. 
Embosomed in trees upon its proud eminence, today, 
the Castle sleeps, to reawaken in happier days and 
resume the unbroken tradition of close upon nine 
hundred years. 


si 


. George’s Chapel stands 


in 


one of the two eourtyards of the palace in Winds: 
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The harbour of Haifa, Palestine, terminus of the pipeline which brings oil from the Mosul wells. 
If is now a Jewish: naval base : the Arabs contend for it 


Alexandria, the chief port and city of Egypt im the Mediterranean Sea, which is one of thé 
chief military bases of the Arabs against the Jews of Palestine 
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LA. FREB ; country stands in eer of : the right leader 

“and the best. genius. Some | feel’ that ‘leaders like 
geniuses are born and not made. Others Hold that -2- 
leader is made and.so is a genius. Many beliéve that 
‘ys money not’ only makes the mare go, but also raises 
a man to the pinnacle of leadership and makes the 
world recognize. another. man as a gelius... But few . 


indeed realize that. the home plays a great ‘and signi-. 


ficant part in the.making of leaders and geniuses. 
Probably the home is eclipsed behind a gray. cloud of 
commonplace ; everydayness, while leadership. and 


- 


genius are -fringed with the aura of glarhour. That “is - 
why leadership. and genius are- not. often associated.” 


together in most minds. 
There“is an enticing romance about’ being a ‘Jeader 
. ora genius: But a strenuous discipline is also involved 
and this. discipline. ought to start in ‘the. home,- How 


many are willing to submit cheerfully.to this disci- . 


pline?. .Undisciplined leaders are... either climbers, 
unserupulously - using ‘other people ‘to rise higher, or 
proxies wanting the kudos -but not the . Jabour ; 
whereas. disciplined leaders are men and women who 
have trained themselves. for the eminently complex 
atask. of inspiring, toiling;. suffering and . leading . their 
group through every valley: of disappointment, every | 
forest’ of prejudice, up the. steep path of progress. 
Undisciplined geniuses are like a’ -leaking ‘vessel. 
put to sea, doomed to ‘shipwreck; whereas disciplined 
geniuses are men and 


‘their group. They -have infinite patience for they know 
that they ate’ striving after perfection, If- the leader - 


expresses the will of the people, ‘the . genius expresses | 


the ideals and. emotions of the people. ‘They. are. both 
made or unmade in.the home. .-... 3 
There “is # three-fold. difference - betweaiy ‘olla. whee 

can lead’ and’ those. who wait to be led. The difference “ 
is necessary, - Without - followers, * there - 
leaders... The Iéader ‘has -nsight, * anid can percieve the 
signs of the times, dnd being ‘aware. of the goal, can . 
decide what must: ‘be done, . what risks taken- and what . 
course followed, | while. the others - wait: for a. signal -: 
for something - bo: happen. The leader- has enetratve: 
and is never afraid to’act .as.,the changing situations - 
demand, | without” the. driver’s. whip, while: ‘the others 
wait to be urged. on or driven to’ :do their duty. The | 
‘leader has. integrity, and: is not influenced - ‘by - -personal © 
considerations or sectional interests ‘or social, -conven- - 
tions. -He. accepts, ‘the authoritative. verdict of cone 
science ‘and | the. ‘logic - of ‘events, while -the: mob sways 
this side and:-that: ‘by this influence and that, cheering 
whosoever is in power. Thus when a leader surrenders 
his insight, initiative- dnd integrity to the will of the 

x 


women who have _ educated . 
themselves to. -express truth: and beauty through the . 
“medium of their choice . to refine, ennoble. and. inspire « s 


can be. ho 


«< “ 


7 rar "LEADERS, GENIUSES AND THE HOME” 
By evREL MODAK . - 
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group, he ceases. to. be a , Ieader ia become: a much- 
moved. pawn -in @ confused game that must’ etd in 
calamity. Is -this a Fascist stand? Is it opposed>to 
the ideal ‘of. Democracy? Fascism, let us ‘remember, 
demands ‘that the leader be trained as a demi-god 
and’the populace bé made just so many mechanical 
men and. women without the right to think, Demo- 
racy is the: rule of the people, by the people, for 
‘the people. .A’ “good. leader is. the representative of the 
‘people, ‘the. -- common, . disinherited, down-trodden 
> masses, who: | is. a. leader because there is-a historical 
need for him “to lead‘ his people a day’s’ march nearer 
the -Promised -Land.- But it is-he who must lead. If 
he follows, the prejudices - and superstitiols of his 
people there.is bound to. be a shipwreck. . A people 
can go- astray for the want of a str ong, eee and 
_ purposive’ lead. 

This does not mean dat. an good leader ‘must be 
an. autocrat imposing his dictatorial - will on- the group. 
That would kill the potentiality of the race and the 
. personality of each individual member. On the con- 
trary, he must be so much. better educated, cultured, 

.refitied, and“inspired that he can be patient and 
patently enable’ his-group. to understand each situa- 
tion and the reasols that determine the course of 

' action that he thinks right. He: must ‘have abundant 

faith in’ his. people- and -in® ‘the ‘historiéal process. He 

“must have” a sterling . character -§0 that he ean give % 
challenge when a “ challenge ~ig -inevitable, - and- com-~ 

mand confidence and ~ respect - without ever having to 
stoop to demand them either ‘by word. or armaments. 

‘Thus alone can good leadership become not an im- 
‘ position, but. an exposition of - the vaguely: felt finer 
aspirations of the group through- the. chosen leader. 

. For- it is- througlf the leader that: the race. comes. to 

.. awareness: of: its owt str ength .and. shortcomings, of- its 

 LOWD.” ambitions and: needs, | of its: own Progress and 

” destiny: 

‘The education ‘for. Igadershtp. antics: ‘bs in .the 

= Home. -It is in the -home that ‘the -child. must learn © 
to Be independent, cotirageous,.. and — large-hearted. — 
But maby Indian parents,. mother and: grandmothers 
in: - particular, scoff .at ‘an ambitious child who. leaves 
the- elder's fingers. in a: “erowd. ‘6 who’ stands in front 
_ of -&: full-length’ cheval-glass. ‘and -*acts the.part of a 
. -leader.- We seem ‘to. “be | lamentably ‘unable to appre- 
ciate independence or the desire to.stand on their own 
‘legs -in- our children. If ‘the ‘children assert their inde- 
-pendeneé* and wish’ to be. adveriturous’ and experiment 
with things .the grown-ups are always” réady- to throw 
sa Wet blanket: on the enthusiasm . of the children. How 
often have we not heard a dear grandmother say 
to a boy of twelve or fourteen, “No! Nol..:.Darling! 
you must not go out swimming!....You must not go 
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near a river!....Or....or....a lake....or....or any eis has the right to think and feel. anid believe: as he 
water...,Be careful, darling!” Or she says to 4 or she does, provided it is reasonable. When‘ childret 
‘younger boy, say of ten, “No, my pet, you must Oot cannot do this, they cannot become leaders. 


go to that school picnic because....because....No ! The home must not be the grave, but the cradle 
those boys going with ‘you....they might push you for those qualities:;which make men and women worthy 
into the river!” citizens and some of them worthy leaders. Read the 


One can appreciate the maternal instinct but otle biographies and auto-biographies of the world’s great 

has to condemn the effect of such sentimentality. It leaders and it will’ be found that the-home played 2 
turns out boys and girls lacking in self-confidence which leading part in making them what the world later 
is the. very foundation of independence. Only moral acknowledged them to be. 
cripples are turned out by this kind of sentimental If parents let children grow up like plants and leave. 
insistence that the child should depend on this parents’ them to the mercy of the law of nature, the children — 
_for everything, from serving his meals to choosing what will become selfish, wilful, uncivil and unworthy leaders, 
he shall wear. This is certainly not: the way that if at all. "They may attract public attention by becom- 
_ Jawaharlal Nehru or George Washington or Oliver ing gdondas or gangsters but they will never’ attract 
Cromwell or Martin Luther was brought up. This 18 attention as. great leaders. ‘The home and all that 
the way those children.are brought up who are destined term connotes, parents, grand-parehts, elder brothers 


to uphold.the horrible tradition of slavery. / and sisters, uncles and aunts must consciously shape 
If freedom -of choice, independence of character, children to become leaders. 
the spirit of initiative and courage of originality are And India desperately needs leaders in every field 


smothered in a boy or girl between the’ ages af six dnd of activity, leaders capable of succeeding those who are’ 
sixteen, what can they be but good slaves? Someone stalwarts today, leaders capable of filling the breach 
else must choose for them what is right or wrong. Some- where that exists. In science and industry, in literature 
one else must tell them what to da. Someone else must and art, in social and political activities, we need men 
set the example for them to follow. Someone else must and women of insight and initiative. and integrity to-give 
create precedents which they may imitate..They dare a reasoned and bold lead to the country. The stalwarts 
_not think or love or even. do anything that is off the of today may well become the immortals,of tomorrow. 
beaten track. In the honie they have been broken im Yet tomorrow they may not bein the flesh with us. 
according to orthodox and time-honoured (or time- Who will adorn:their places worthily? Let us be quite 
discredited ?) prejudices. Their minds and their hearts gure that without leaders, or with incompetent ones, 
are put into strait-jackets and must continue to-feel those -who -lack insight ee are intolerant, those who 
uncomfortable. -But they cannot break open-that strait lack initiative and are tied to the apron-strings of 
jacket and: find release. others, thosé who lack integrity and are self-seekers, a 
Another tendency in the home is to shield the child - free country cannot prosper“and must eventually fall 
‘from the. consequences of his actions, Mother and on evil.days.  - 
father discuss the matter. “Qur son has dote wrong. © Yet how- many potential leaders are stunted and 
But you must support the child otherwise his prestige crushed by the eccentricities of the home and those 
and the prestige of our respectible family yill be lost,” who govern it! How many boys ald girls develop all 
- 8ays ‘the mother. The father silently or with a grunt manner of complexes and psychoses because of mal- 
‘acquiesces. The: urchin ‘realises that his father is -2. ' treatment. ‘like Byron! Paroxysms of parental rage, 
title-holder and the. Headmaster will not dare to cross the spirit of paternal domination, selfishness, indiscipline, 
swords with a -Rai ‘Bahadur.. What is -the ultimate discourtesy, back- biting, irresponsibility and the ike — 
result? he boy goes on becoming a worse'urchin, @ on ‘the part of parents and the senior members of the 
worse citizen -and a worse character. He can never home are not likely to foster the ‘qualities of leadership 
be a leader. ‘He is only half a man. -It takes brave ad‘ in a child, however, promising he or she may be. 
wise parents to let their children suffer the penalty for All this implies that parents should be educated, 
their wrong actions, - whereas in India it is our misfortune that over 90 per 
Seldom do parents inspire their dibs to respect . cent of the parents are illiterate. But in some cases the 
other people, other people’s property, other people’s - illiterate father and mother know by some instinct how 
rights, other people’s: point of view. It is always, “O! +o bring up a child while the semi-educated parents 
what impertinence! Those low-born X’s think so-and- do not. It would be a great day, when all the 400 
so and expect our son to do this or that and our millions of India and Pakistan-would find the portals of | 
daughter to marry ‘their good-for-nothing son!” And education thrown open to them. But it would. be a 
the children: absorb this superiority-complex to suffer greater day’ when we would organise some sort of 
and through bitter suffering in later life try to get rid of special education to create that kind of a home with 
it. It is in the home that our children, our girls and ‘ove and Beauty. and Truth which touch the mind and 
boys, should learn naturally. and without coercion, that heart of every child like the sunlight that makes Sg 
everybody ‘good and useful is worthy ‘of respect; that. lotus open its petals. 
everybody's property is te be respected; that -every~ Someone might well ask, “What i is the ‘school mealt 
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for then?” Schools and colleges must continue the 
good work bégun in the home. They give’ the students 
opportunities for ‘the cultivation of those qualities of 
insight, initiative and 
qualities of leadership. Knowledge, of course, they 
must acquire. But’ they must acquire so much more 
than book-learning. Students who pass through our 


schools and colleges must be mentally vitalized not. 


devitalized; must be morally enriched not made insol- 
vent; must be culturally nourished not emasculated. 
They must learn to adminre the great men ald women 
of the past and to emulate them. They must grow more 
aid more - conscious of the evils that need to be 
reformed, the task that wait to be undertaken, the 
problems that have to be. solved, the pitfalls that must 
be avoided. It is not as if a man or woman can read 
through a book on ‘Parliamentary Procedure’ overnight 
and turn into a leadér on the morrow. Leaders hdve 
to fill in the hard term of apprenticeship, and where 
can they do this better than in school and college? 
“Leaders are born and not made” is a convenient adage 
for es@pists. But it does not absolve parents, teachers, 
or educational authorities from their share of the res- 





integrity which are intrinsic’ 
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ponsibility and their share of the blame. Chiidren are 


born. They have to be made leaders. Some children 
may have inherited all the potentialities of leaders but 
may be crippled by the wrong kind of environment, 
the wrong kind of teaching, . the nary kind of «. 
punishment. 

It is welcome news that a school to train leaders 
has been started in Naini Tal with the well-known 
educationist, Mr. Pearse of Gwalior as the Principal. 
The aims and ideals of the school seem to be praise- 
worthy. We have confidence in Mr. Pearse ald’ in 
those who are on the goverfting body of the school. 

Yet no school and no college, no’ matter if the 
Angel Gabriel or’ even Saraswati, ~the patron-deity of 
learning, herself fook over charge, can take the place 


-of the home. Nor can one expect schools or colleges 


-O: 


to become mental hospitals to remedy and treat*and 
cure defects and maladjusiments and- damages caused 
by the home. The home is the kindergarten for 
leaders no less than for geniuses. It is the earliest 
training-ground for all that greatness, heroism and 
moral grandeur that makes nations great, glorious and 
triumphant. | . 





THE PLACE OF ENGLISH IN FREE INDIA 


By USHA BISWAS, 


Now that the political fresdom of India has been 
achieved, what’ should be the place of English im 
“independent India is one of the big problems. that 
confront the country. So far English has occupied 3 
very important place. in the cultural and intellectual 
life of India, as a result of which our mother-tongues 
have been relegated to the background. As a matter 
of fact, in our schools and colleges, much more time 
and attention’ are devoted to the teaching of English 
than to that of gur mother-tongue, which is usually 
neglected. English is still the medium of instruction 
in the higher courses. of study. We set so much-store 
by English that a sound knowledge of it is very often 
considered ‘to be the criterion of one’s efficiency in 
one’s official career. even, and serves as.a passport 
to cultured and enlightened society, so to say. Many 


of us are the products of a hybrid education and . 


culture, which. we pride ourselves upon. A good deal 
of the present importance of English may be mainly 
attributed to the fact that it was until recently the 
language of the ruling nation. But now that India 
has shaken off the foreign yoke, all the sensible people 
of the country feel that things should not be what 
they are at present, and have become rather intolerant 
‘of the undue importance that has been attached. to 
Fnglish.so far. The pressing need of the reorienta- 
tion of the entire educational policy of the country o2 
national lines has came home to us all, and has set 
us seriously thinking as to how to evolve a system 
of dducation that will be more in keeping with the 
~ 


‘Bengal until recently 


MA,, BIT, 


changed condition in our motherland, brought about | 
by the attainment of freedom. At the present moment, 
we all. realize the folly of assigning- such an important 
place to English in education as well as in. our every~ 
day life, and are fully alive to the fact that it 1s 
derogatory to our national prestige and dignity to 
neglect our mother-tongue, and deprive it of: its 


_yightful place. Apart from all this, there is no deny- 


ing. the fact, also, that to-day the average Indian 
student is being intellectually cramped, being. com- 
pelled to learn all’ subjects and’ express his thoughts 
and idéas through the medium of-a foreign tongue 
which he naturally finds it hard t master. He cannot 
be expected to be able to express himself as freely 10 
9 foreign language as he can in his mother-tongue, 
over which he has got a far greater command. © 
Bengal owes a deep debt of gratitude to the late 
Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. It was he who first included 
the vernacular in the higher courses of study. “In 
English ‘was the medium of 
instruction in schools. It. still forms an important part 
of the school. curriculum, and is one of the principal 
subjects to be taught. The pupils are debarred from 
promotion to a higher class if they fail in English. 
In colleges English is still the medium. of instruction, 
all the subjects being taught in English. The Univer- 
sity question papers are set in English, and the can- 


' didates are, willy-nilly, required to auswer them in 


Fnglish. Very often they find it difficult to pass the 
examinations, even if they happen to be thoroughly 
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conversant with- the subject-matter unless they have 
a fairly good command of English. In a good many 
eases they fail in the examinations . only because of 
their inability’ to express themselves. correctly in 
‘English. ‘Sometimes the students, also fail .to grasp 
the subject-matter -properly, if they. are weak in 
* English, all the books being written in English. This 
really constitutes a serious ~stumbling-block in the 
passing of the examinations as well as in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, in the 
Besides, there seems to be very little point’ in over- 
taxing the brains of the -children - of tender -age by, 
thrusting a foreign language on them. 

Up till now English is the State language of 
India. All thé correspondence at the Government 
and mercantile offices is carried on ‘in English. . All 
the proceedings in the courts and legislatures of the 
. country are also’ conducted in English. A good com- 
mand of the language therefore stands-us in good 
stead in our public and official -career. 

English also _ constitutes the lingua franca ‘of 
India, which is inhabited by- a 
speaking different languages and dialects. We are 
unable to make ourselves intelligible to the people 
of our sister provinces unless we possess a fairly good 
knowledge of English. There are so many languages 
and dialects spoken in India that it is really im- 
possible for the people of one province to learn and 
master all of these. ‘So all interecourse—social, poli- 
tical, intellectual and commercial—between the different 
provinces of India will be rendered impossible tnlegs 
there is a lingua .franca understood by all. 


Apart from all this, the great cultural value of . 


English cannot also be overlooked. It has forged ‘out. 


‘a link between the cultured’ countries of the world — 


and has helped. to provide a bond of unity-and 
intellectual fellowship between. them. Through 38 


knowledge of English we have been able to keep in- 


touch with the most, advanced trends of world 
thought. Through English we have become acquainted 
with the great literary vachievement of the whole 
world—the masterpiéces of the world’s’ best literature. 
Had we been ignorant, of English, we would have 
been denied the enjoyment of the immense wealth 
of English literature. So the cultural .value of 
English, as an ‘international language,. should by no 


means be under-estimated. It is quite in the nature - 


of things that at the present time’.a knowledge of 
English is looked upon as the sine gua non of 
- education in our country. While stressing the cultural 
value of the English language and literature, I am 
not, at all, belittling the greatness of our Bengali 
, language and literature. ~Tagore’s invaluable contri- 
butions to Bengali literature, even barring the literary 
‘ achievements of other eminent Bengali .poets and 
authors—the unparalleled beauty, music, and“llt of 
his diction—have served to enrich the Bengali lan- 
" guage and literature so much that it can claim a place, 
Second to none, among the world’s best literature. 


present ~ state of affairs. - 


the medium of 





variety, of people, 


educational policy of the day, . 
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“But it is a pity that at the present time, Bengali or 
any other Indian language is spoken, and - -understood 


by an infinitesimally small fraction ‘of the’ whole 
population of the world. : English holds a unique 
position as the international langtiage of the cultured 
as the lingua franca of India, the im- 


by Hindi: 


nations of the world. So even if English is replaced - 


portance of English as an international language will © 


remdin as it is, to-day. 
It has been decided by all the Provincial Given 


ments of India that the mother-tongue should -be 
instruction, 
secondary education is éoncerned, -and that the change 


in University education shduld be effected by stages, 


_ without impairing the standard of education. pee 
suggestion of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad that ‘the: 
.. chatige-aver” 


should read over a period of five 
years seems to- be a very sound one. An immediate 


replacement of English in collegiate education is sure 


to lead to a good deal of serious ‘ inconvenience on 






the part of both the teachers and the taught. Besides, 


some practical difficulties will also have to .be solved 


so far as primary and_ 


before the schame can be carried’ into effect. It has 


been- proposed.that in the sixth -year the mother- 


tongue should be made the medium of instruction up 


to the highest standard. English will not, however, 
be abolished’ altogether. It will: continue to be taught 
as a second language in schools’ and colléges, and 
will be a subject of . study for 
students. ° 
tasté for the ‘language. will -go in for it, and will 
learn English for the’ sake e ‘English, Although so 
much stress is laid on English, which isa compulsory 
subject in our schools and colleges at the present 
time, only a small number -of. people really learn the 
language.- So if the present artificial importance of 
English. ig‘thus done 
Secure its true place 
country. 


Tro: recent aeetaous: of the Gaverament of West 


‘in the academic life of the 


the post-graduate ; 
Thus it is only ae who have a special 


away with, it /is expected to . 


Bengal’ mark the -beginning of a. new phase in the’. 


which is expected to 
have far-reaching effects on the entire system of 
education. The first of these is that the teaching of 
English-should be stopped in all primary schools and 
the priniary classes of all middle and high schools of 
West Bengal. The second decision is- - that the can- 
didates:' for the J.A. and B.A. Examinations (inelud- 


ing I.Com. and B.Com.) may, if they like, answer the . 


question papers in Bengali. It appears from a noti- 


fication issued by the Government of West Bengal . 


that the decisions are to be impleniented ‘itamediately. 
These are certainly a move’ in the right direction, 
and should be appreciated as such by all. But at the 


t 


beginning, these proposals are sure to. be looked ftpon - 


with some suspicion, and to’ meet with. some opposi- 
tion, as all new measures are. As-for the abolition 
of English at the - primary stage, English i “only. an 


optional subject in the primary schools of. the Pro- 
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vince. Ag a rele, the aabieet is so badly adit at 
the average primary school. that it had better not be 
taught at_all. To my mind, it is no use teaching a 
subject. _unléss itis “well, taught.—There~are~very—few 
teachers, capable of teaching English - 
primary schools of the Province. But so far English 
has been.a compulsory subject in the, primary classes 
of the secondary schools. In the course of. my inspec- 


tion I have always insisted that the Enélish lessons. 


should be mainly :- oral and conversational in 
these classes and that too much stress should. 
not be laid on reading and writing English 


at this stage.- In my opinion, it is a more rational 
mode of teaching a language. A .child first learns 
to speak a Janguage before it knows -how to read 
and write it. But in the event of English being 
_ started from Class-V, as has been proposed, the 
present prescribed English teaders should be replaced 
by easier ones, more suited to the needs-of beginners. 
In that case, the standard of teaching needs also to 
be lower, and the text-books, too, should:.be written 


" accordingly. _ The beginners will really find it hard 


to follow the present English text-books prescribed 
for Class-V. As for the other decision of the Govern- 
‘ment of West Bengal, at the beginning some difficulty 
is sure to be experienced in making Bengali a really 
effective medium of instruction. None can deny that 
there aré icertain initial difficulties which will have to 
be overcome in. doing so. The pre-requisite of the 
‘implementation of this decision of the Government of 
West Bengal is the writing. and ‘publication of books 
in Bengali on all subjects. - The task. will probably 
prove a tremendous one for the authors and pub- 
lishers.of the country. But the work should be under- 
taken in no time. In collegiate - education English 
_ cannot therefore be immediately replaced by Bengali 

as the medium of instruction. The proposa] that a 
maximum period of five years should be fixed as the 
deadline for the retention of English as the medium 
. of instruction in higher University education seems 


to be a very sensible oné: In the meantime the recent. 
to answer. the - 


option allowed to the. candidates 
question papers in Bengali. at the University examina- 
tions is expected to go a Jong -way. towards the 


achievement of the desired object: So it is an experl- | 


ment worth ‘carrying out, although the candidates 
who have been used tio studying a certain subject in 
English may not find it easy 
_ OXpYess their ideas in Bengali. To my mind, Bengali 
can hardly be turned into an effective vehicle of 
‘instruction in. colleges, unless and until the- books 
on all the subjects including scientific ones are either 
composed in Bengali or translated into it. The writing 
and. publication of the necessary books-in Bengali is, 


therefore, the crying need of the day. ‘Co-ordinated 


- efforts should be put forth by all the eminent .scholars 
and educationists-of the province to put the scheme 
into. practice, as soon ‘as possible. This will’ probably 
be’ an uphill work for them. Polen they will be 


‘on these lines... 
well in the- 


‘probably be 


_in each province, 
‘spoken in the different parts of this sub-continent, It 


at the beginning to. 


‘there must needs 


57 
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ee, sae to it to find pt apitontats Bengali words 
for certain scientific and technical . terms. 


Attenipts 
should be’ made to enlarge and enrich our vocabulary 
Some new: words will ‘have to be 
coined, and certain terms will have to be bor- 
rowed from other foreigt, languages, The foreigt - 
words which will thus find their way to Bengali will | 
gradually absorbed into it. As all 
students of Philology know, this is not quite a new - 
and unprecedented, thing in the history of a language. 
Tt is not unlikely that it will take us at-least a few 
years to get the necessary books written ‘in Bengali. 

'. There is talk of the adoption of a Provincial 
language in place of English as the. court or official 
language in each province. The present -set-up nF 
things, consequent én the attainment of freedoi ~ 
has rendered such a measure absolutely necesasry.” 
But certain practical difficulties are to be encountered 
in the event of the replacement of English, which has ~ 
been in vogue for such a long tithe. At-the present 


.moment all the correspondence and report work at 


the Government offices, all business transactions in 
commercial concerns, and -all. the proceedings in the 
law-courts and legislatures of the provinces of India 
are being conducted in English, which serves thn 
purpose of the lingua franca of the country, The 


‘sudden imposition of a provincial language is sure 


to occasion a good deal of inconvenience on the part 
of such people and employees as. hail. from other 
provinces and are not well-acquainted with the Jan- 
guage of the province in question. Let alone other 
provinces. Bengal, for example, is a cosmopolitan 
province, which.is inhabited. by the people of all. 
nationalities—it is not for. the Bengalees alone. The 
Government and mercantile, offices. of the province 
are also staffed by the people of various provinces. 
So in case Bengali is adopted as the court or official 
language, the non-Bengalees must be allowed a 
reasonable time for the purpose of acquiring a work-- 
able knowledge of the language. Besides, the problem 
of supplying an adequate number of Bengali type- 
writers for the offices of the province should algo bé 
solved, as otherwise copying in manuscript will entail 
a good deal of waste of -time and labour. 

Now the question is what should be the inter- 
provincial and State language of India, in case the 
vernacular ‘is adopted as the court and official language 
there being a variety of languages 


is quite impossible for the people of one ‘province to 
pick up the languages of all the sister provinces. So 
be an inter-provincial Janguage, 
which should be understood by the people of all pro- 


‘vinees. It has been suggested that Hindi should replace 


English as such. In that case also, the change should 
be gradual. At.the present time, the people .of all the | 
provinces do not know Hindi. Tt will ‘take them at least 
a few years to. master the language, so as to-be able t« 
speak, read and. write it fairly correctly. . .- © 


WHAT THE WAR WROTE ABOUT 


By RAM SARAN SHARMA 


c 


Never before did. so many write so much about so 


unimportant a subject as India, as they did during 
the last’ war. Almost everybody who is anybody, of 
was, Greated ‘a book about this country. It almost 
seems that if actual blood could*not flow over India, 
ink was surely not spared. And these books and writers 
spoke for India and against her, ridiculed her and 
revered her, analysed *her and put her together again ; 
No personality was spared, no institution was let off, no 
story or suggestion was too fantastic for the . printed 
page. 

Of course, the main reason was either suatiheation 
of British rule in India ‘or its exposure as an unteD- 
able system. In between everything was pushed in. 

‘We shall remain perennially indebted to those 
great and noble souls who championed our cause, 
raising it to its real and lofty level, at a time when 
the whole world had turned against us. The reader 
will surely recollect that at one stage the entire 
Indian nationalism was considered enemy-inspired and 
India’s demand for freedom a ‘stab in the back’ It is to 
the untiring efforts of our dear friends in Allied 
countries, specially the US.A., that: our cause did not 


-- book in America—People of India. 


suffer in public esteem. There were no Indian leaders- 


at the moment free to advocate her cause ; whoever 
passed as a representative of India was wiided “by sheer 
opportunism. : 

I propose to recapitulate the better known of our 
friends and enemies, so that we may forget none. 
Of course it is not possible to include those number- 
less men and women who contributed to our fight for 
freedom or opposed it through stray articles in the 
press. 

The first two names that come up for honourable 
mention are those of Louis Fisher and Pearl Buck. 
Fisher’s book Empire. — created 
was written so. brilliantly.-and forcefully, While in 
India he had-seen her on the very eve of the 1942 
revolution, had been in 
leaders: preparing for the struggle, 
the great ambassador of Indian militant nationalism. 
Naturally his book stirred the Tory mouthpiece, The 
Times, into a passionate justification of British Im- 
perialism. Said Kate LL. Mitchell : : 

“I believe Imperialism 
product of definite and powerful economic forces.. 

.... Mr. Fischer would have served his purpose 

better had -he sought to probe deeper into the real 

nature of Imperialism 

John MacCormac angrily wrote: 


“But if Mr. Fischer’s object is to persuade 
England to free India, it is doubtful whether he has 
furthered: it......... To - assert dogmatically that 
_they (Indians) will make good use of it (freedom) 
is another matter. Freedom ‘and unity like many 
other precious things are generally born in’ the 
blood.- If India had not been under “the Bpitish 


four years ago, she would: have been under: 


ask eee de 


a furore, because 1% 


intimate touch ‘with the. 
and had become 


is no accident but .@ 


he- 


* 


- Japanese coday, Who will hold the- ting for her 

blood-letting tomorrow?” 

I wonder what poor MacCormac has to Bay ine 

Sorokin, whom we seem to have forgotten, . wrote 
a book entitled The ‘Crisis of Our Age in which he. 
discussed with remarkable power ahd precision “the 
bloodiest. crisis of the bloodiest century.” While 
discussing the agonising evils and terrors of tHe, 
present-age, as portrayed by Sorokin, John Haynes 
Holmes ‘reproduced the news-despatches .from India 
and compared them to the neéws-items from Nazi- 
occupied Europe. They proved to-be the most ‘convinc- 
ing condemnation of British rule in India, specially 
their methods of crushing her demand for freedom. 

It may not be out of place to point out that any 
such comparison suggested by any Indian writer those 
days would have surely. landed him in prison. 

The Indian author Kumar Ghoshal published a- 
The writer sought: 
to prove that the root cause of India’s trouble was her 
economic misery, which in its turn was the result of 
her political ey: epiones the se Resolution 
he- said : 

“Tf the British Government seaily ‘considered , 
the defence of India and the preparation for war 
“as its‘major concern, it-could have at least bent 
tot the degree of opening negotiations...... but ib- 
resorted to arrests....The Congress actually hoped 

to avoid civil disobedience but were not given 4 

chance. The violence which broke out was the 

result of the arrests of the Indian leaders and was. 
not according to any pre-arranged plan.” 

And then ‘there.came that sensational book One 
World by that ‘equally sensational person Wendell 
Willkie. It was the result of . his hurricate tour 
round. the world, from which ‘despite the best will on 


the part of Mr. Willkie, India was excluded.’ It is 


generally believed that the India Office prevented his 
seeing India, because they feared: that what he might 
have seen here would have so enraged him as to 
forget the Nazis and’ remember the British’ only. 

In that book Willkie said: 


“If we believe in the ends we proclaim and 
want the stirring forces in the Middle Bast to 
work with us towards those ends we must cease 
trying to perpetuate control by manipulating 
‘native forces by playing off one against the other 
for our own ends.” 

An obvious reference to India. 

Please ‘remember that India had been excluded 
from his tour, so he ‘could not put it in- his ‘records. 
But India troubled .him all along the journey. He 
says: that, from Africa to Alaska he was asked only 
one question—“What about India?” And. China’s 
wisest man told him: 

“When Indian aspiration for freedom was ‘put 
aside to some future date it was not Great Britain 
that suffered in public esteem, 1b was: the United, 
States.” 
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I have always wondered’ what would have Mr. 
Willkie written had he -seen India, of those days with 
his own -eyes. He might have published. a separate- 
book under the title Dark World or One. Dungeon. 

Mr. Panikkar also wrote a. book which was pub- 
lished in the U.S. A. by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. In it he insisted on a free government of 
India, declaring it as essential for the future of the 
‘ country. Surprisingly enough the learned author 
advocated a sort of diluted Pakistan, perhaps indica- 
tive of a very cautious and apprehensive mind., 


One of the most breath-taking surprises of the 


war-literature about India was the book Strangers in 
India written by -Penderel Moon, an officer ‘of the 
Indian Civil Service till the year 1943. The reader 


Will recollect’ that Mr. Moon lost Hg job for being - 


sympathetic towards that graceful political prisoner. 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. After losing his job Mr. 
Moon went and became an author, a very brilliant 
_ and understanding writer on India. How this -gentle- , 
man could remain so long.-in the stultifying and. 
rotting atmosphere of the 
puzzle, and I personally feel quite thankful to Amery 
and Linlithgow for having given the world an author. 

Naturally Mr. Moon—an odd name suggestive of 
supineness—cannot get rid of his foreignness in ap~' 
proaching the Indian problems. That needs a Fischer 
and a Pearl Buck. But, he thas done some. quite dating 
thinking, He says : 

“Nevertheless Englishmen will perhaps dé well 
to remember just who the men are who have gone 
to gaol in India. Whatever may be thought of 
them, ‘they are and are likely’ to remain national 
leaders; and only a few years ago they formed the 
Governments of seven of India’s provinces.” 

About Pakistan, he has stated something remark~ 
able in support of .the attitude taken ‘up by Congress 
leaders, 

“Once we have firmly ade up our mind,” he 

_, declares, “and also made it unmistakably Clear’ to 
* others that, India is to be independent, Congress 
and the League. will at last be forced to attempt 

to reach agreement. Coligress will not deny this, 


for they shave repeatedly claimed that a settlement: 


with Britain must precede a communal settlement. 

We have said that it must be the other way round. 

This. rather than. the communal conflict itself was 

the real cause of the deadlock during the first-three 

years of the war.” 

. This by.a man who-had.been grounded for years 
in the British Government’s view of putting the 
cart before the horse. in. India. 

Mr. Wilham B. Ziff, the author of that best-seller . 
of 1942--Coming Battle of Germany, was yet another 


American to take up cudgels on our behalf. What the 


costly and treacherous British propaganda was- ddéing 
in the‘U.S.A** must“have- been pretty futile, seeing 
that author after author 
this ignored, tortured, ‘insulted land. 

In his book Ziff sounded a warning and: came out: 
with a scathing condemnation of Briish rule: He 
declared that es 


— ov 


I. C. S. must remain a 


stood - up to speak out for . 
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a: phenomenon of -great importance to the 
world which is eveDtuating from -thigs troubled 
situation (Indian). is this: "Tndia is turning her 
back on .the West....... .Out of the inconceivable 
poverty, ignorance, degradation and festering ran- 
cour which: has gripped . the. population, there is 
rising a radicalism, which gains in strength daily. 
~The tide has turned away from such moderate 
. men as Mr, Rajagopalachariar, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and even the’ socialist; intellectual Nehru, 
who, but a few _ years ago, was considered a fire- 
brand.” a r fop4 j 


He named his’ book—Gentlemen. Talk of Peace. 
Almost everybody who was anybody in the world of 
letters ‘pleaded that Britain should reopen negotiations — 


‘with India, but all that advice fell on deaf ears, although 


it contributed materially towards the downfall of the 
clique then in power in India and Britain. Among 
those who served India with their pen in those dark 
days was Mr. Dewill Mackenzie who argued in his 
book’ India’s Problem Can Be Solved that a peaceful 
India at thatstage would have etormously strengthened | 
the Allies. 


. Mr. H. N. Brailsford’s * alendid book Subject 


‘India received fulsome praise here as well as- abrond, 


and.it deserved it every bit. This Englishman has. 
always been one of thosé who have given their ser-_ 
vices unstintedly for the just cause of this country. And 
India remembers all that. In his book, Brailsford 
very rightly suggested that if India decided to leave 
British protection, Britain should give her a parting 


-gift—a dowry—of capital équivalent to £100 million 


and complete freedom, the gift being to set her on 
her way to economic recovery. 

Considering that Britain has ruined our economic 
life, making us primitive and*poor, the idea of the 
gift was not a bad one. In fact it should be called 
token compensation, for the systematic impoverishing 
and emasculation of an entire nation cannot be 
adequately- compensated ‘for. 


‘Subject India created a furore in ie Uv. S.A. too 
beause of its outspokenness and determined bitterness . 
against the British handling of India. Great attention 
‘was focussed on the ten suggestions made by the author. 
’ Perhaps these will interest the. reader even now. They 
were: United Nations’ joint offer of independence to 


India. in a Pacifie Charter; transference of contro] of 


India from the India. Office to the Dominions Office; 
_ political amnesty and the transformation of the. 
Executive Council by’ Lord Wavell into ‘a National 
Government; simultaneous. with this action, Congress 
to call off the revolt; Viceroy to see that the princes 
agree to enter the Indian Union and concede civic 


.Yights to their. subjects; ‘coalition governments in all 


the provinces immediately; Congress and League to 
negotiate on Pakistan, if necessary with the help of 
a mediator; the Viceroy to summon the best. man to 
form a National Cabinet chiefly to conduct the war 
and prepare a draft constitution for India; new elea- 
tions as soon as hostilities cease, both in the provinces ° 
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-.and ‘the states; and lastly a treaty between the Indian world events and. the growing resurgence of - Asia, 
“Union and Britain. ~ ’ finally made even the ruling” circles of the U.S.A. 


Unfortunately all this was not done to-the eternal yealize the urgency of a just- solution of the problem . 


detriment of -Indo-British relations. _ ‘ of. entire. Asia. Mr. Sumner. Welles, U. 5. Assistant 

And then came out two books, the purpose of one’ Secretary of State, wrote a -book,. Time of Decision, 
was to vilify India and of the other to provide wherein he pleaded that-a new recognition must be 
‘facts to the British and American troops present IX made of the colonial. problem, and that:a readjust- 


the country. The authors of. Introduction to India, F. ment. of the relations between Asia. and Europe. was - 
-R. Moreag and Robert Stimson, said that, their book essential: : Writing of India he said, “Obyiously the” 


was an attempt “to give the British dnd America® jdeal method of a solution is through direct negotia- 


troops now in India a quick and balanced survey of the - tion between the British Government. and the leaders - 


country.” The author of the other book This ts India,” of India...... However should these methods. continue 
Peter Muir, claimed ‘that -“he- went to India. wholly to fail, an executive council. of :the international 
unprejudiced—a usual ‘claim of the usual ‘glass of organization, . through- ity agencies, should’ stand 
national: black-mailers and. pen-prostitutes. The book yeady to assist: in composing the difficulties...... %, 

"spat forth venom against the Hindus and the = One of: the -most talked’ -of books about India was 
Congress. It was an ugly attempt, full of spite and written by Professor Coupland, Future of India. It was 


_venom against an unoffending people; obv iously some- -widely discussed and- commented - upon ald to ~ an 


a 


body had paid Muir to write that muck, else he had extent can be said to have “provided the basic’ idea of. 
. ag perverted vision. _— : the present plan of redrawing the map of India, Coup- _ 


a 


One of the most faseinatine books to come, “ont - ‘land rejected the Pakistan of the League’s conception, 
during this period was Professor Laski’s Reflections cana suggested regionalism, drawing his Se from 
on the. Revolution of our Time. It is ‘full of forthright ie Swiss -model of government. 


condemnation of British rule and tmethods in India, ; Yet another book which was even more. talked: of, 


In addition it contains some very illuminating reflections , for: quite different reasons~ of = coursé, was Beverley _ 
on world-conditions, and‘trends of the time in general. Nichols’s Verdict on -India. It hae been ‘SO: widely and 


He said that the: demands - made by. Indians were - . uvtiformly.-condemned, ‘quoted - and answered that to 
‘ neither “impossible nor made at an impossible “time” write an¥thing‘at all about it is Pedundant. In any. case 
thus disposing off the usual excuse of the then rulers  drain-insffcttor’s report does not’ désérve more than 
of India.:'He also condemned the way the Cripps 9 hurried. mention. My only comment -was atid is: 
negotiations were. conducted, and he bad a lot to say . Nichols overdid his job so that it boomeranged on the 
against what ss pes done to India by the British, head of his sponsors. - “a 


He said : < os The Curtis Plan Was aborted in the two eae 


- “In both the: , material and the intellectual ‘lets Decision and Action. The Plan was an apologia for 
- " yealms “Indians “have made -less progress“in . the continuation.of British rule in India as it is. Curtis 
_ a century and a half than the one-time subject - said oe ee os 


oy 


nationalities of the Soviet Union in 25 years. -"; ee 


There is no doubt that the book must have prot. the safety of the: Biitish’ Commonwealth, and 
foundly influenced the outlook of he Labour P iad .- indeed the peace of the world, to any electorate 
on India. * ae of which three-fourths would be people who have e 

* Mrs. Francis Gunther, ssid to be one of ine most’ :- still to acquire, the art, of governing themselves. . 


S ee advocates of Indian freedom in America, No serious. thinker paid much sas ‘to the” 


also. wrote a scintillating book—Revolution in Indéa. Cur tis Plan, 

In: it she sought to“’enlighten tlie American public. ° _ The last book on my list is the one atau by Sir 
about the real position in India and to stimulate their Geoffrey De Montmorency, a former Governor of the 
interest in ‘the country: Needless to say, it ; suceeded ” Punjab. The ex-panjandrum spoke the language - of 
admirably. ~ . the die-hard Tories ahd the book went almost un- 


She gopenled. ‘to all thinking men wa women of netted” However be dosiared poimpously : : 
the United Nations, in passages that are lit: up by 


“her enlightened sympathy and understanding ‘of our = Tadia in the two great. wirs on behalf of the 


problems and misfortunes, to think seriously and - - Empire are reasons which, apart from any other 
sensibly about the incongruity of the British rule Over. ~- things, alone make any weakening on this point the 
India. It is really impossible to quote passages out of * , s8ray est” betrayal of the sacred imperial trust....” 
this .120-page book, for the whole of it is quotable. India, i seems - that the King Canutes of the world 
should feel proud of finding such a zealous advocate never die out. They may be swept off wholesale, but 


of her cause: _” they never give up.-And they never know how. foolish 
The wong of all these people along with Boas look. : 


~ 


, 
ce ao 


* 
. 


“No serious thinker’ would propose “to entrust. 


‘The efforts and sadrifices of the péople of . 


tr 


= ~ INDO-PERSIAN. RELATIONS IN AN CIENT INDIA 


By SATYA PRAKASH, ma, 


ro . | Superintendent, Archaeology and Museum, ee 


THe connection ‘between India. and Persia can be 
traced from the early times when-the ancestors of the 
Hindus .and. the Persians. formed an undivided branch 
of the Aryan stock. Though the separation of these 


two kindred peoples, took place more than 3000 years . 


ago, there remained a certain community of interest 
which had a bearing upon the early history of 
Northern India. The sway -exercised by Persia over 
North-West India ig described in detail by. Herodotus - 
in his book Historica but the knowledge of-the ancient 
Persians “about India is revealed in some of the texis 
of the Zend and’ Pehlavi literature. 

The relationship between the Hindus and the 
-Persians through ties’ of common Aryan blood, close 
relationship and affinities in matterg of religious beliefs, 


ritual observances, manners alid- customs is evidenced ‘ 


in the ‘Vedas and the Avesta, which are the earliest 
‘literary monuments of India and Persia. For instance, 


a certain relationship is acknowledged to exist between 


the Vedic Divinity Varuna and the Avestan deify Ahur 
Mazda (mazd), the supreme God of Zoroastrianism. 
Equally well-known are the points of kinship between 
the Indian Mittra and the Ir anian Mithra and in no 
less: degree between: the vidtorious Indra Vritrahang at 


the Rigveda and the all-triumphant Verethraghna .of- 


the Avesta. Again, ; «the parallel existing between Yama 
(Vedic) and Yiina (Avestan) or between the sacred 
drink Some (Rigveda) and Haoma (Avestan) points 
to the long-established connection . betweeri ° ‘India and 
Persia in ancient times. 


There are cértain passages in the Rigveda, whieh- oa 


contain allusions, direct or implied, to Persia in & 
broader sense. Thus the Parthavas in the Rigveda 


(Mandal VI) are to be understood as referring to the-- 


ancestors of the Parthians in Jran. Under~ the™ 
designation Parshavas in, the: “Rigveda (Mandal X), the ° 
Persians seem to have been” referred to. The Dame 
- Balhika (Atharvaveda) has been interpreted by. ‘some 
Indian gcholars as containing some allusions’ to an 
ancient Iranian tribe of the Bactrians. Such examples 
are very common in the Vedas and in the Avesta. _ 


Linguists have found that the language of the: 


-Rigveda shows its affinity in. forms of grammar and 
roots of verbs to Persian, Greek, Latin, Teutonié, Celtic 
and Slavonic as if they were. descendants of a common 
; ancestor. They have in-common words expressive of 
primary relationship, such as those’ for father, mother, 
ete. (For instance, Sanskrit Matri, Latin Mater, English 


mother, Persian madar:; Sanskrit pitri, Latin pater,* 


‘Emglish father and. Persian pidar and so on). 

The linguistic. evidence. is the evidence “of gore 
important primitive history. The language thus related 
points to their common origin from a.common language . 


spoken in a common-home by the ancestors ‘of the: 


' present speakers. The speakers of these. languages 


became separate peoples migrating | from their’ original 


9 


common home but their aneestors were one Aryab 
people whom we may call the -Wiros after the word 
Wiros for men occurring in the majority of the 
languages in question. 

We are here concerned with the Persians only 50 
far as they play their part in the history of our culture. 
When we look to the records relating to the Aryan 
migration we find that they had visited Persia by the 
“road between Tabriz and Tehran or proceeded towards 

Mashad, Herat and Bactria in search of fresh fields and 
pastures new and got ultimately settled down in the 
land of the Aryavarta. 

As has already been illustrated above, the Aryans 
who were the ancestors of the Indians (referred to in 
Sanskrit as ‘Arya’) and the Iranians (referred to in the 
Avesta as ‘Ariya’) lived in the region referred to above 
in a scattered and ,unsettled manner, Their respective 
religious books, the Rigveda and the Avesta show 
cldser affinity in language .and thought than with 
‘Greek, Latin or other Indo-Germanic works. 


=e 


“Not. only single words and phrases but even 
whole stanzas may be transliterated from: the dialect 
of India into the dialects of Tran, without change 
of vocabulary or construction. eee 


This may be illustrated by the following example : 


. AVESTAN Venice 
“Pat thwa persa ere, moi Tat tua prichha TEU ma 
. wacha Ahura. vacha Asu 
Ta Chit Mazda Ta chit medhishtha: 
' anya cha vidye. vasmt anya cha vide. 
It will thus be seen that the ancestors of the 
Hindus and the Peisians had lived longer together than 
their other Aryan kinsmen who’ had migrated towards 
the’ West. They were probably the last to ledve the 


Vasmi 


original Aryan home because their language carried off 


the largest share of the.common Aryan inheritance, as 
‘traced in roots, grammar, words, myths and legends. 
It is interesting to note that both Indian and 
foreign evidences: corroborate one and tHe same thing 
in fixing up the age -of the Rigveda. An unexpected light 
“comes from a source: outside India. Some inscriptions 
of about 1400 B.C. discovered at:Boghaz-Koi in Asia 
‘Minor recording contracts concluded between the King 
of the Hittites and the King of Mitani mentioned 
some gods ag protectors of these contracts. Their names 
are : Iteru Mi-tt-ra as-si-tt Grant), U-uru-w-na as-si-tt, 
(lu), In-dar (tant) na-sa-a (t-t-ia-a) nna. 
‘The names are considered to eorrespond to the 
_ names of the Rigvedic gods, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and 
-Nasatyau. As these gods are also known to Avesta,. 
some scholars think that they were the common gods 
of the undivided Aryan people prior to their separation 
es Indians and Iranians, But ‘the spelling. of the names 
in the Mesopotamian iisctiptions points: clearly to 
their Rigvedic origin. In that case. we must ‘assume that 
‘Rigveda and its culture must have been established 


s 
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in India much earlier than 1400 B.C. so as to be-able 
to influence the culture of the Asia Minor at that 
ane 

Of the same time as the Boghazkoi inscriptiong- are 
the famous letters from Tel-el Amarna in which some 


Mitani princes are mentioned with names of Sanskrit . 
Some . 


form, auch as Artatma, Tusratta and Suttarna. 
of the pfinces of the Kassites who ruled over Baby- 
lonia between C. 1746 to 1180 B.C. also have Sanskrit 
names like Shurias (Surya), ‘-Marytas (Marutas), etc. 
In the library of Assur-banipal of about 700 B.C. was. 
found +a. list of deities worshipped in Assyria . which - 
includes the name Assara Mazas equivalent to Avestan 
chief god of. Ahura Mazda, although the form Assara is 
nearer Sanskrit Asura than Avestan Ahura. 

The samé antiquity of the Aryan migration.” to 
India and of the Rigveda is pointed out by literary 
evidence, If Buddhism originated in C. 600 B.C., the 
Brahminical literature and’ culture if presupposes hts 
be of earlier age. We have to allow adequate time for 
‘the growth of such different types of Brahminical - 
Hterature as the Sutras, the Aranyakas, the Upanishads, 
the Brahmanas, the four Vedic Samhitags preceded by 
the origina] material which was later edited in the Rig- 
veda Samhita. Thus.on the basis of both the evidences 
. hereto weighed, we come to the conclusion that the age 
of the Rigveda falls between 2000 B.C. to 2500 B.C. 

From the Iranian sourees available evidence seems 
to be stronger i in favour of Persian influence’ upon Indig 


and modifying control over the, northern part of the’, 


country. Throughout’ ancient history Persia was the ‘more 
aggressive power of tue two, yet it is uncertain how ‘ 
far the epliere of Iranian power and authority -in India 


may have extended ‘prior to’ the time of the Achae~ | 


menid Empire. The sphere of Persian activity- does not 


appear to have extended.to the limit of the Indus. There’ 


are different lines of ‘evidence testifying to the inclusion’. 
of the Trans-Indus Provinces into the Persian Empire-; 
and these we find in the Avesta as well as in the © 
‘history of Herodotus. There is also inscriptional evid- 
ence bearing on this point. The knowledge. acquired by 
the anciett Persians seems -to have been meagre -and 
“imperfect. They. knew only about a few rivers of the 
Punjab and remembered the sixteen regions alleged to 
have been created by Ahura Mazda, The fifteenth 
of those provinces according to Vendidad was Hafta 
Hindu (Sapta Sindhavah—seven rivers). _ 

The region in question . was more comprehensive 
than the modern Punjab and the land of the five rivers 
must have included the lands watered in the north and 

- north-west of Hindustan by: the river Indus and ~ its 
' effuence aNswering apparently, to: the Vedic Vitasta 
(Jhelum), Oshikini (Chenab), Parushni (Ravi), ° Vipa- 
shah (Bias), Shatudrih (Stitlej), the latter being the 
easternmost stream but the geographical conception of 
the northern India of the Persians seems to be more 
comprehensive and accurate when the- ‘Sassanians were 
in power. This‘is borne out by a passage in }'ashi 
whjch may be translated as follows ; 
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“The Jong arms of Mithra sieze ‘upon those who, 
deceive Mithra, even when in Eastern India 16 
catches him, even when in Western India he smites- 
him down, even when he is at the mouth of -the 
Ranha (Nile) .river and even when he. is in the 
middle of the earth. 

'. The same statement ee in Yashna‘or Yasna 
regarding the power of Sraosha—the guardian’ genius ‘of - 
mankind as extending over the- wide domain from 
India on the east to the extreme west, even when 12 . 
eastern India he catches his adversary, even when 12 
western India it smites him down. The ancient Persians _ 
“knew either the Hindukush or the Himalayas, the . 
name -Ush-Hinduwas meauing, “Beyond or above . 
India,” but it may also mean the mountain from which 
the rivers rise. 

‘There are some inseriptional evidences’ hich need _ 
consideration for purposes of. constructing the Persia. 
rule in India. 

The Cuneiform inscriptions of Darius I of Persia 
record the names of some of the provinces which were 
held. by him. This faet has been mentioned in the 
following inscriptions: (a) Bahistun -Rock Inscription 
(C. 520 to 518 B.C.), (b) the second of the two-old 
Persian Black’ tablets sunk in the wall of the platform 
of--Persipolis (C. 516515 B.C:), and -(a) the upper 
one of the two inscriptions. chiselled round the tomb of 
. Darius in the cliff at: Naksh-i-Rustam (C. 516 B.C.). In 
the last two inscriptions there is a mention of Hindu, 
i.e. the Punjab territory as a part-of the realm. Scholars 
are of opition™that the conquest of the Indus Valley 
“was completed in about 518 B.C. In this. connection the 
history of the- Achamaenian Empire of Darius as des- 
cribed by Herodotus is also to’ be considered. 

Herodotus, the father-of history, in his monumental 
work, the Historica, gives a list of seventy Satrapa esta- 
blished™ by Darius and expressly states that the Indian 
-realm was the twentieth division. Some inferences 
* regarding - its wealth. and extent may further more be 
“gathered from the ” tribute _ which it- paid into the 
treasury. Thus Herodotus says: “The population of 
the -Indians is by far the greatest of all the people we 
know and ‘they pay a tribute proportionally larger than 
all the rest,.the sum of 360 talents of ‘gold-dust.” This 
immense tribute is equivalent to nearly-a million 
sterling and the levy formed about. one-third of the 
total amount of se sum imposed 
provinces. 

There is dthes passage in Fapgastie which gives 
further proof of Persian connection and control of the ° 
valley of Indus from its upper post to the sea. Some 
time’ about 517 B.C. Darius I despatched “a naval ex- 
‘pedition under Skylax to explore the Indian basin. The 
squadron embarked at a place in the Gandhara country 
somewhere near the upper post of the river Indus, the 
name. of the country oeing Kaspapyros (Kashyapapur) 


.—the exact location of which is. still‘a matter- of | 


‘controversy. The fleet succeeded in making its way to 
the. Arabian Sea-and ultimately reached Egypt two ‘and 
a half years later from the time ‘the voyage began. 


upon - -the Asiatie ms 
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" The dcuiinion of the Pareian authority is, therefore, 
clear from the Historica of Herodotus and the inscrip- 
‘tions mentioned above. 

Regarding the Indus. regions towards the south we 
have an express statement of Darius that theae were 
never subject to him. By the south Herodotus means 
the saridy western portion of Sindh and Rajputana. 


How far westward Persian dominion may have ex-- 


tended: over the. Punjab cannot be ascertained but it 
is significant that- Herodotus . never referred to the 


Gangetic valley or the famous Magadhan Kitigdom. . 


V. A. Smith says-: 


' “Although ‘the exact. limit of Indian Satrapy 
under Darius cannot be determined, we. know 
that it is distinct from Herat, Gandhara and Kan- 
dhar. The Persian dominion must, therefore, have 
comprised of the course of Indus of the Kalabar to 
the Sea including the . whole of the.Sindh and 
perhaps the considered portions of the Punjab.” 
In this connection we ought to refer to the evi- 
_ dence furnished by the Persian inscriptions as well. as 
by Herodotus regarding the sway exercised by Darius 
over the people of the Indian borderland. Of the 
twenty-three ‘provinces, the names of which appear in 
the Bahistun rock referred to, as also with some slight 
variation on the platform of the tomb inscriptions, the 
three provinces, namely, -Bakhtri (Bulkh), Hariva 
(Herat) and Zaranka (Drangiana) formed part of the 
present Afghanistan. but some are remoted’ from the 


‘Indian frontier. The ‘four that were’; directly connected. 
(a) Gandirsi, ; 


with thé region of Indus itself are’: 
(Gandhar), the region of the Kabul valley ‘as well as 
Peshawar ;-(b) Tathagu (either Ghilzai territory and 
Ghazi or Hazara country); (c) Harahavati (district 
round Kandhar) ; (d) Maksa..(Makran) southern- part 
of Baluchistan). Herodotus: mentions in his list 
people who were subject to Derius (some of whom may 
be identified as having occupied districts in or near. 
the present Afghanistan and.in some cases adjoining < 
the Indian frontier) ; thus the Sattagydi corresponds 
to the people of Tathagu mentioned above and 
Gandrio to the people of ‘Gandhar.:’ 3 ae: 
An interesting piece of information has been pre- 
served in the Apocryphal, the Greek version of the book 
of ‘Ezra, known as Tesdras, relating to the limit of the 
Persian Empire under. Darius where a referetce to 
India, has also been found. The passage runs as follows : 


“Now the King made a great feast unto all his ; 


subjects. and unto all that were born in his house 
and unto all the princes of Media and Persia, to all 
the Satraps, Captains and Governors that were 
under him -from India to Ethiopia in the hundred 
and twenty-seven provinces and also to the Indian 
Embassy from . the Magadhan King. ~ 


This passage is very important as it preserves the “ 


extent of Achaemenian Empire under Darius and also 
to the ambassadorial appointment in those days. 
reign of :Xerxés which followed Darius I and. which 
means the continuance of Persian domination of India 


is testified to. by the presence of Indian contingents 


~ 
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consisting. of both infantry and cavalry among the 
troops from. the ‘subject nations drawn upon: by that 
monarch to augment the vast army of the Asiatics 
which he marshalled to invade Greece. Herodotus in the 
-course of his description of this army of Xerxes makes 
the following remarks : | 
“The Indians clad in garments ade of cottoD 
carried bows of cave aNd arrows of cane, ‘the latter 
tipped with iron, and thus the equipped Indians 
were marshalled. under the ‘command of Pharna- 
zathras, the son of Atabrates.” 


Regarding the Indian cavalry, Herodotus says : 


“They were armed with the same weapons 4s 
_, the infantry soldiers but they brought riding horses 

' and chariots, the latter being drawn with horses and 

wild asses.” 

' The commander of these forces was a Persian as 
his name suggests. We may conclude from this that the 
ancient domain of the Persian Empire was much the 
same in its extent under Xerxes in 480 B.C. as it had 
been in the reign of his father. It-may be noted that 
an, immense number of Indian dogs followed the army 
of Xerxes in his Grecian invasion according $o 
Herodotus. After the defeat of Xerxes by the Greeks, 
the decadence of the Achaemenian- power in the East 
really began. For this reason, it is easy to utderstand 
that there was no forward movement on Persia's part 


mn India, Iranian sway in that territory endured for & 


century or so. Among other -proofs of this close and 
continued ‘connection may be mentioned the fact that 
Gtsias* who was a resident physician im the Persian 
Court about the beginning of the.fourth century B.C. 
could hardly have written Indica’ without the infor- 
mation regarding India from envoys and embassjes 
sent as tribute-bearers to the Persian Emperors or from 
Persian officials as ambassadors visiting India on state 
‘business as well as from his intercourse with the 
_ travellers and traders of the two countries. With the 
¥same amount of certainty it -may be ‘said that the 
Persian ‘supremacy in India prevailed up to 380 B.C. . 
when Darius III, the last member of the Achaemenian 
dynasty was able to bring Indian troops for his final - 
stand at Arbella to resist Alexander the Great. Thus 
according to Arrian, this contingent of mountainous 
“Indians was-under the command of the Satrap of 
Arachosia. According to the same authority, the Sakai 
(the Scythian army) was supplemented by more forces © 
of elephants belonging to. the Indians, who lived on 
this side of. Indus. With the defeat of Darius ITI, the 
last vestige of Persian domination disappeared from 
India. With the downfall of the Achaemenid rule the 
.trans-Indus provinces of the Persians passed into the 
Kands of Alexander but ‘cultural and political relations 
were maintained Pe the. faces monarchs later on as 
well. 

We are told by Chanakya and Arrian that the 
Magadhan Empire maintained a department of 
embassy (Rajduta Vibhdg)and exchanged embassies 
between India and Persia in addition to other countrigs, 


+ + 
64, me 
« 


Such an embassy was continued up to the time of Asoka 
the Great, with the difference that he used this embassy 
as a means for the propagation of Dhanima in the dis- 
tant countries like Persid. According to Nagarjuna, we 
find ‘that Kanishka -also: maintained such relations with’ 
Persia and full-grewn Buddhism -imet the 
Christian and other faiths i in the academies and markets 
’ of Persia and Egypt and it was under these’ influences 
that the Mahayana School of Buddhism developed. 
Besides embassies, Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya main- 
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.tained both sidearal and economic relations with Persia ” 


through waterways. The most interesting embassy was _ 


‘arranged by Pulkesin in the 36th year of his reign 


(625-26 A.D.). with Khbusru I, the then king of Persia. 
The courtesy was reciprocated by a return embassy 
from Persia which was received with due honour at the 
Indian court as is testified to by a fresco painting in 
cave No. 1 at Ajanta. This representation, according 
to a foreign authority, suggests that the Ajanta School 
of pictorial art’ drew its inspiration from ‘Persia. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ZOROASTER 


By. Pnor. H. ©. PAUL, M.a. ) a 


SPITAMA ZARATHUSHTRA, commonly known as. Foroaster; 
was the first and foremost poet and philosopher: of. the 
ancient Iranians. And by the testimony. of its own 
scriptures, the Iranian religion was with the fullest right 
styled the Zoroastrian. There were thinkers before him, 
no doubt, but’he, by his excellent expositions on the 
conception of God arid the ways of life, had become 
immortal for so many generations to come. His sacred 
book, the Avesta, which was eounted as a revealed one, 
was ohe of the most prominent which had formulated 
the religious beliefs of the ancient -world,-by reason 
both of the irifluerice which it had exerted, and ~of its 
own intrinsic character. 


“It was, indeed; never “propagated by missionary 
labours beyond the limits of Iran ; we know of 20 
- people not of Persian origin who. ‘accepted volun- 
tarily, or wpon whom it was forced ; but its position 
on- the eastern border of the Semitic races allowed 
it to affect and modify the various ‘religions . of 
‘Semitic origin. The Jater Jewish faith is believed 
by many to exhibit evident traces of Zoroastrian 


doctrines, borrowed during the-captivity in Baby-~ 
lonia ; ‘and the creeds of some Oriental Christian’. 


sects, ag well as of a portion of the adherents 1 
Islam, have derived’ essential features from a 
same source’? 


Of the systems of the eeesic and of the Greeks, 
it was found that they flourished side by side with the 
_system of Zoroaster. And they had so many similar 
and contrasting ideas of the conceptions of God and 
their ways of life which might well be compared with 
the philosophy of our Prophet. The Iranians were & 
sub-stock. of the Indo-Iranian Group 


easily, by the aid of the Vedas of the Indians, trace out 
with some distinctness the form of the original. “Aryan 
faith, held before the separation of the Indian and 


- Tranian nations. It was also well-known that -Pytha- — 
goras, the Greek philosopHer.of the sixth century B.C.,: 


’ after his return from Iranian lands, expounded his reli- 
gious views in the same tune with those of the Zoroas- 
trians that God was Light and His Soul was ‘Truth, 





1 Whitney, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, p. 19h 


coming . down 
from the larger Indo-European Group. And we could . 


and the. wn to meet ‘Him was jiveugh the path of 
Truth, — 
« Zoroaster, outahing during the sixth or seventh 
century B.C., was the author of the Gathas, the-Celes- 
tial songs, the earlier portions of the whole of..the 
Avesta writings. It,was.he who first advocated the reli- 
gion of Monotheism, and his predecessors, the Sao- 
shyanto, the ‘Fire-worshippers’, seemed to have wor- 
shipped a plurality of gods, whom they called Ahuras, 
‘the living ones’—the various powers ruling the different — 


‘aspects of Hfe and the universe, in almost the same 


spirit as that of the earlier thinkers of the Vedas. 
Spitama, not satisfied with this narnow conception of the 
Divine Being, declared at last that the Supreme Being 
was Ahura Mazdao, (Mazdao is compared to Vedie. 
Medhas, meaning skilful, able to make anything) who 
is » : 


“the Creator of the earthly and spiritual life the © 
Lord of the whole universe, in whose hands are all 
the creatures. He is in possession of all good: things, 
spiritual and worldly, such as the good mind 
(vohu-mano), immortality (ameretad), health (haur- 
vadtad), the  best-truth: (asha-vahishta), devotion 
and piety (armaiti) and abundance of every earthly 
good (khshathra-vairya.)”” 


He is not only the preserver of all good’ ‘anes, 
but the punisher of the wicked.at the same time. All 
that is created, good or evil, fortune or. misfortune, is 
His work, as we find again in Yasna:. 

“He - -who. ‘created by means of -his wisdom, 
‘the good and the evil mind in thinking, words and 
deeds, rewards his obedient. followers . with pros- 
perity. Art Thou (Mazda) not he, in whom the 
final cause of both imtellects (good and evil) 
exists ?’9 

Thus Ahura Mazda is the Srigiuates of both the 
good mind and the evil mind (ekam mano) which are 
found in every human being. And these two final 
causes are called Spenta-Mainyush (‘beneficent spirit’) 





ae Yasna, XLVH, 1. ‘Translated by M. ‘Hang in hig’ Language, 
Fritings and Religion of the Parsis, yp. 16T. 
3, Ibid, XLVI, - 4, 
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and Angro-Mainyush | Churtful' spirit?) through which 
Ahura-Mazda, the Supreme Lord of the Zordastrians, 
reveals the creation of the world. These two 
spirits are inseparable, though opposed to each other. 


“The beneficent spirit appears in the blazing 
flame, the presence of the hurtful One is marked by 


the wood converted into charcoal. Spenta-Mainyush ° 


has created the light of day, and Angro-Mainyush 
the darkness of night; the former awakens men to 


their duties, the latter lulls them to sleep. Life is. 


produced by Spenta-Mainyush, but extinguished by 

Angro-Mainyush, whose hands, by releasing the 

soul from the fetters of the body, enable her to rise 

into immortality and everlasting life.”* 

This is the. great philosophy of our anciefM{ pro- 
phet—the principle of good and eévil‘conjointly acting 
through one another which wrongly interpreted by 
some to be the two Gods ruling independently, one the 
Ahura Mazda Himself ruling over the good and the 
other the Angro-Mainyush, commonly known 48 
Ahriman, ruling over the evil. Thus arose the idea of 
God and the Devil-ruling side by side which is really 
a later innovation as is apparent in Vendidad. © 

These are the two spirits in every aspect of life, 
without them nothing can be brought forward. Thus 
there are two intellects (khratu)—the original or the 
spiritual intellect, sgno-khratu or mainyu khratu (mino 
khird) and the secondary intellect or the intellect heard 


by the ear (gaosha-sruta khrotu), or the knowledge 


gathered through experience ; two lives (ahu)—the 
bodily life and the mental life (astvat and manahya) ; 
and two stations—the heaven (vahishta—modern Per- 
sian bahisht) and the hell (duzhanha—modern Persian 
duzakh). The more appropriate’ name for heaven is 
garodemana, ‘the house of hymns, because the angels 
are believed to sing hymns there eternally and which 
is the dwelling place of Ahuramazda. Thére are the 
four stages of the soul here in this life or after death, 


advancing towards Eternity, the Home of Ahuramazda, | 


as is found in Yasht : _ 


“The soul of the righteous man’ first advanced 
with a step he placed upon humata (good thought) ; 


the soul of the righteous ‘man secondly advanced . 


with a step he placed upon hukhta (good word) ; 
the soul of the righteous man thirdly advanced with 

a step he placed upon huvarshta (good action); the 

soul of the righteous man fourthly advanced with a 

step he placed on the eterna] luminaries.” 

Hell is also called druza demona, ‘the house of 
destruction. Between this and heaven there is the 
chinvat peretu (chinvad ul), the bridge of the 
gatherer, the nature .of which has been described 
Fasna (XLVI 10, 11): 4 
“Whatever man or 

performs the best actions, known to thee, for the 
benefit of this (earthly) life, promoting thus the 
truth for the angel of truth, and spreading thy rule 
‘through the good mind, as well as gratifying ~ all 


eee 





4, M. Haug, Language, v ritings and Religion . of the Parsis, 
p- 364, 6 
" 5. rbid, Yashe XX, i, P- 221. 


ane 


in * 
woman, QO Ahuramazda ! 
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who -are gathered round me, to adore 
(the heavenly spirits) : all these I will lead over 
_ the bridge of the gatherer. The sway is given 1210. 
the hands of the priests and the prophets of tlle 
idols (these. refer to the devas or the poets ard 
rishis of the Vedas of the Indians), who by their 
(atrocious) actions, endeavour to destroy human 
life. Actuated by their own spirit and mind, they 
ought #0 avoid the-bridge of the gatherer, to remain 
for ever in the dwelling place of destruction 
(hell) .”* : = 

The Avesta has also dealt on resurrection. How 
finely it has said of after-life : i 
; “This splendour attaches itself to the hero 

of the prophets and: to his companions, in order to 
make ‘life everlasting, undecaying, imperishable, 
imputrescible, incorruptible, .for ever existing, for 
_ever vigorous, full of power (at the time) when the 
dead shall rise again, and imperishableness of life 
shall commence, making life lasting by itself (with- 
‘ out further support). All the world will remain for 
eternity in a state of righteousness; the devil will 
disappear from all those places whence he used to 
‘attack the righteous man in order to kill (him) ; 
and all his brood ‘and creatures will be doomed td 
destruction.” 

The pair of good and evil is a necessary cons®- 
quence of creation. It is only the human mind that 
possesses the capacity to create good and evil. As long 
as there is creation or expression of anything to the 
human eye, there must be good and evil, or rather 


those men, 


‘scientifically speaking, positive and negative properties 


side-by side. We.have already found what to the rishis 
of India .is a source of progress to goodness is an 
obstruction to the progress of the Zoroastrians. It 
may be so. And how excellently Khawja Kamaluddin 
clears up the matter in his scientific way : 


. “. . . which of the two shall we call ‘evil’, 
when each of the pairs is a necessity in creating 
all that is going on in the world ? Take the original 
pair of all, whose union creates not only a world 
of things, but whose comparatively recent discovery 
and use has contributed immensely to our happiness 
and comfort—-nay, has galvanized the progress ot 
our civilization, I mean electricity, the union of 
the positive and the negative. Which of this pair, 
I ask, is evil, and which is good? Antagonistic 
and conflicting they may be to each other, in their - 
properties ; but they are complementary as well to 
each other, and that under ‘the ordinance of the 
Mighty, the Knowing, under whose control they all 
‘float’ in their respective ‘spheres’ without hindering 
the movements of each other—-a chemical com- 
bination that produces a result far better than 
cohesion, as far as our comfort is concerned. But 
the former takes place only in things which are 
contrary to each other in their properties. In short, 
the whole heterogeneous mass 1s the bed-rock of 
universal homogeneity, and must’ consequently 
indicate Spenta-Mainyush, and not Angro-Mainyush 
—the evil spirit” cas 
And in support of it the following lines may well 
quoted from the Quran’: _ ‘ 


——e, 





6. Ibid, p. 165. : 
‘7. Ibid (Yasht,” XIX ; 88, 90), p. 217. 
8. “Islam and Zoroastrianiem ”” pp. 77-78, 
9: Chap. 26, 36-40. , 


’ “Glory - be to Him, who ‘created pairs of all” 
. One has not reached perfection. So. every one is to 


things—of what the earth grows, and of ‘their kind 
and of what they do not know, and a sign to them 
is the night. We draw forth from -it the day, then 
Jo | they are in the-dark. And the Sun runs.on to 
a term appointed for it; that is the ordinance of 
the Mighty, the Knowing. And (as for) the Moon, 
we have ordained for itg stage till it becomes again 
as an old dry palm branch. Neither is it allowable 
. to the. Sun. that it should overtake the Moon, nor 


can the night outstrip the day, and ‘float? on in a 
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‘sphere’, | 
These pairs of all things—the good and the evil, 
the -positive and thé negative—are like the waves of 
the sea which is apparent to us through its waves ; 
and the moment a man reaches the ultimate, the final 


destiny of everything,-he will realize that these con- _ 


trary conceptions’ of the . mind- were the necessary 
_ consequence of the birth of a man, as is sung by 
Moulana Rumi in his Masnavi which is often called 
the Quran in the Persian language, ‘Adam took a single 
step into the region of the enjoyment of animal spirit, 
kis separation from the high seat of paradise became 
the. punishment of his carnal soul.”* We: find: that the 
angels could not be brought before the- world, for they 
are the emblem of purity; in the same way Satan also 
could not: be given the. vice-gerency on earth as he is 


' the emblem of impurity’; thus Adam is selected who 


is ‘an admixture of good and evil. This is the theory: 
of création according ‘to Muslim philosophers, — 
Now this universal homogeneity is the state o 
Ahuramazda, or that: of the Supreme Lord of any 
religion. And the whole heterogeneous mass is composed 
of Spenta-Mainyush or the good spirit of any religion. 
For one who is proceeding towards the goal nothing 
will appear to him as bad, as Moulana Rumi says, “All 
thorns will appear beautiful like the rdse, to the sight 
. of the particular individual who is proceeding towards 
the universal.” — rn. * 
Khar jumla lutf chun: gul mi shuwad 
Pish-t-jazuyt ku suyt kul mt ruwad 
. palli Radhakrishnan says : ts 
“Sin is the product of the 
breeding selfish egoism, that hugs- its own narrow- 
ness and shrinks from all sacrifice. The Upanishads 


do not say that evil is illusion or that evil is 
permanent . . . Evil is unreal in the sense that it 


Indian, philosophy also declares likewise. Sir Sarva- - 


is bound to be transmuted into good. It ig real to. 


the extent that it requires effort to transform its 

nature.™- a 

In short, every religion is always. of universal 
attitude and it is always a path to realization. The 
diversity .in different religions, nay, the diversity of 
views that is fourid evei in the same religion, is owing 
to the. different tendencies of human mind. These 


10, Masnavi, Vol. II, first poem. 
11. Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 242. 


whose fold he is living. 


that ancient Seer. 


shallow insight,. 
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differerices of mind can never be avoided: as-long a8 
proceed on his own way of thought and religion under 


' While describing of the ‘ philosophy of Zoroaster ° 


D. J. Irani says :- : 


“It teaches us that life is a divine spirit eternal, 

and that this world itself is an earnest of the -king- 

‘* dom of Heaven. The aim and end of this life is to 

make the world happy,  make- others happy and 

thereby be happy ourselves and prepare the way for’ 

Bternal Bliss in the Abode of Songs. It is'to reach 

‘ the state of perfection oiirselves and help the world- 

.in its progress towards perfection and thus secure 
our salvation.” are “2 


= 


And to reach that goal there is only one path 


which an Avestan passage declares as Aevo pathao yo 


Ashahe,—there is only -one ‘path and that is the path 
of Truth. Man must purify his essence and become _ 
God-like-on this path of Truth (Asha) through assimi- 
lating the other divine attributes of God Almighty, 
such as the good mind(vohu-mano), -devotion and. 
piety (armaiti), selfless use of earthly good (hhshathra) 
and sound health. and delight im Beauty. (haunvatad © 


and ameretad). ~~ 


Both the Achaemenian, ruling before’ the fourth 


and third century B.C., and the Sassanian kings, ruling 


from the downfall of the Seleucides, the descendants. 
of Alexander the Great, to- the advent of Islam, - of 


‘ancient Iran, were ‘staunch supporters of the rules of . 


law and philosophy of Zoroaster in their ways of life 
and they: were fervent followers of the-religion of 
Below I quote from a Pahlavi™ 
fragment known as the Aogemadaecha of the Avesta, 
which religion for its beautiful thoughts.and superior 
ideals of life will stand always.in the same footing with 
all other religions of the world. 


: “ O-Spitama Zoroaster | I created the stars, the 
moon and. the sun, the radiant fire of all-lfe on 
earth ; but -better and greater than all I created 
man and gave bim the gift and the word’ of truth . 
and righteousness. But men, wanting in’ -reason 
adhere to that evil guide, passion, and think not of - 
the ultimate end... On the sea of desire they are 
tossed about by evil passion. And clothing them-_ 
selves with spite they are-in constant strife for 
vanishing things . . . Silver and gold; wealth and 
‘possessions and (even) the valiant strong man will 
turn into dust ; but what will not mingle with the- 
dust are the acts of truth and righteousness of 2 
man.-May righteousness and goodness prevail, may 
the good prevail over the evil. Let us all seize upon 
and transmit all good thoughts, all good- words and’ 
all good deeds that: are done here or to be done 
hereafter ; and Jet us all be within the fold of the 
righteous.” - _ 


— 





12. Poets of the Pahlavi Regime, p. 23. 

13, Or Middle Persian, the Ianguage of the Sassanian kinga. 
ees Quoted from D. J. Irani’a Poets of the Pahlavi Regime, ; 
pp. 47-49. : * 
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“THE AMERICAN DILEMMA” 


~ 


The American Dilemma is the title of a famous work 
on Negroes. by the reputed international social 
economist, Gunnar Myrdal. In that work the author 
most admirably portrays the dilemma with which the 
American Whites have been faced for several decades 
“past—either to remove all social, economic and 
political disabilities imposed’ on large sections of its 
own people, particularly the Negroes or to give up 
their. professions of being the most democratic nation 
in the world.-This awkward dilemma has been staring 
them in their face since the days of the Civil War. 
But no earnest effort was made by the Federal 
Government of the US.A. either to boldly face’ itor 
to resolve it until. the appointment by President 
Truman, in: 1946, of a Committee on evil Rights 
Whose report is now available. 

An event of - far-reaching ere in inter- 
national relationship that resulted from World War J 
is the appearance of U. S. A. as the richest and 
strongest country in the world. The U. 8. A. has been 
known all over the world as the country which gave 
us the famous slogan—“Government of the people by 
the people anid for the people,” and as a country 
where political freedom and individual liberty exists 
‘to the greatest extent. With the prestige of material 
strength added, since the last war, to the great moral 
prestige that she has been eNjoying already, all 
democratic-minded peoples of the world ‘naturally, 
and increasingly, look up to that country as a parago2 
of democracy. for leadership of the world. That the 
United States of America is one of the countries 
wheére the ldrgest measure of political democracy 
exists is undeniable. Yet one cannot ignore the ‘glaring 
injustice, political, social and economic, doné to large 
sections of its own people, particularly the Negroes 
and the (Red) Indians. All outward expressions of 
inter-racial hatred that were kept down on account of 
national exigencies during the war have now re- 
appeared with redoubled vigour. The notorious Klu 
Klux Klan has staged a 
active in stirring up hatred against different groups, 


as of old; on the basis of race and religion. The sordid - 


tale. of “inhuman atrocities that have been committed 
‘on Negroes and Red Indians by the Whites and of the 
innumerable discriminations and disabilities sufferod 
by them is a long one and it is not intended to 
recapitulate that unpleasant ‘tale here. It is only 
‘intended, through a review “of the Report of the 
Committee on Civil Rights, referred to above, to show 


that American democracy is not all that it professes. 


to be,.and that there are very serious limitations: to 
lig scope. 


_stresses four‘ basic rights that 


reappearance and become. 


It is, in other ‘words, intended * to refer. 


By M. SREERANGARAJAN, a. 


though only by implication to some of the serious 
shortcomings of thé American democracy, both as a 
system of government and as a pattern of society, 
and the remedies that are proposed by that Com- 


“mittee to rectify those shortcomings. 


The ‘Committee on Civil Rights which was 
appointed by President Truman because “freedom 
from fear and the demédcratie institutiong - which 


sustain it, are again under attack,” was. asked 


“to enquire into and determine whether and in 
what respect, current law-enforcement measures 
and the authority and Means possessed by Federal, 
State ‘and local governments, may be str engthened 
and improved to. safeguard ‘the civil rights of the 
people,” and to “make recommendations with res- 
pect to the adoption or establishment, by _legis- 
lation or otherwise, of more adequate and effective 
means and proéedures for the protection of civil 
rights of the people of the United States.” 

The Report deals with the serious violations of 
civil rights of minority grotips and remedies therefor, 
with particular reference to the position of Negroes. 

Part I of the Report deals with the “historic civil 
rights goal of the American people.” The Committee 
form the essence of 
American democracy: (2) the right - to - safety and 
security of the person; (di) the right to citizenship 
and: its privileges, irrespective of. race, creed and 
colour ; (#i) the right to freedom -of conscience and 
expression ; and (iv) the right to equality of oppor- 
tunities in every sphere. The Report confesses that in . 
considering the existence - of these rights, the Com-° 
mittee “learnt’ much that has shocked ‘us and much 
that has made us feel ashamed.” 

Part II ‘of the “Report attempts to determine “in 
what ways our present record fall short of the goal.” 
It. considers that 

“The record is neither as Bikol, as our detrac- - 
tors paint it, nor as whiite as people a good-will 
would like it to be.” 


The Report notes the tokens of progress made in 
regard to the extension of civil rights to groups which 
had been denied these rights, particularly the Negroes, 


‘and states that 


“The greatest hope . the future is ihe increas- 

‘Ing awareness of more and more Americats of the 

- gulf between our civil ane principles and our 
“practices.” 

The ‘Report then goes ot to deat with individual 

violations ‘of civil mghts. Dealing with that most 


‘inhuman practice~lynching, the Report points out 


that it “remains one of the most serious threats to 


eivil rights,” since no year in the last six decades has, 
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been free. from it. Ié is-atated- that during the period | 


1882 to 1945 while six New England States have had 
no lynchings, each of the eight southern States have 
had over 300 and each of seven more southern States 


from: 100 to 300 lynchings. The Report deplores the. 


connivance and often the complicity, of some State 
and local officials in this barbarous practice and 
several other forms of official laxity or misconduct, 
ag a serious reflection on American justice. The 
Report also severely condemns the discriminatory 
practices and limitations of rights and other gocial 
evils which are rooted_in segregation. 


“Segregation. has become the corner-stone of 
the elaborate structure of discrimination against 
some American citizens. Theoretically, this system 
duplicates educational, recreational and other 

. public services,. according facilities to the different 
races which are separate but equal. In the Com- 
mittee’s opinion, this is one of the outstanditg 
myths of American history; for, it is almost 
always true that while indeed separate these 
facilities are far from equal . . . No argument or 
rationalisation can alter this basic fact: a Jaw 
which, forbids a group of 
associate with other citizens in the ordinary course 

of daily living, creates inequality by imposing 4 

caste status on the minority group.” 

The Report emphasises, throughout, the impera- 
tive necessity of allowing full individual liberty and 
giving a fair treatment to all groups, particularly 
racial and religious minorities, and points out that 
justice is indivisible 
the same people. ; 

Part III of the Report details the steps to be 
-taken by government in the discharge of ity respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of civil rights. The Report 
asserts that : 

- “The national government of the United 
States of America must take the lead in safeguard- 
ing the civil rights to all Americans.” . 

It considers the undertaking by the Federal 
Goyernment of a positive programme of action 10 
this regard, ag an urgent necessity. Hitherto, the 
chief sanction which was used to secure the enforce- 
ment of federal civil rights laws has been the criminal 
one ; but because :experience has proved that this is 
not adequate, the Report urges that resort should be 
had, in addition, to a wide variety of other sanctions, 
including civil remedies, administrative orders, the 
withholding of grants-in-aid and ithe pritciple of dis- 
closure. The Report also ‘emphasises the need -for 
education as well ag legislation in an effort to reach 
the goal of American democracy. 

Part IV which:is -perhaps the most important 
portion ‘of the Report containg the recommendations 
of the Committee in regard to the further steps ‘tio be 


taken to reach the goal of the American democracy _ 


‘as ‘enunciated in Part I-of the ‘Report. The Report 


-urges that there must be-a -sustained drive ahead for - 


the extension -of all civil ‘rights ‘to all groups of the 
* people—and that, for three strong reasons: ~- 


American citizens to. 


as between different groups of 
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“Morally, the United States can no longer 
countenance these burdens on its coNscience, these 
inroads on its moral fibre; economically, the 
United States can no longer afford: this’ heavy 
drain upon its human wealth, its national comp- 
tetce and internationally, the United States is not 
So strong; the final triumph of the democratic 
ideal is not so inevitable that we can ignore what: 
the world thinks of us or our record.” 

Briefly, the following are the recommendations ot 
the Committee : 


I. To strengthen the right to safety and 
. security of the person, the Committee recommends: 
(2) the enactment of new legislation or the amend- 
ment of existing legislation for the correction of 
certain technical irregularities in law; (i) the 
amendment of existing laws for enhancement of 
:penalties from 1000 dollars’ fine and ote year 
imprisonment to 5,000 dollars fine. and 10 years 
prigon - treatment ; (i) the enactment of ew 
legislation specifically directed against police 
brutality and related erimes; (iv) the enactment 
of an anti-lynching Act; (v) the enactment of 4 
new criminal statute against involuntary servitude; 
(vz) the formulation of procedures and _ policies 
against the abridgement of the liberty of any 
person or groups of people because of face or 
‘ancestry, in regard to wartime evacuation and 
detention of certain groups of people; (vi) the 
enactment of legislation for the protection of 
claims of evacuees for specified property and 
- business losses resulting from wartime evacuation.. . 

II. To strengthen the right to citizenship and 
its privileges, the Committee recommends: () 
action by States.or the Congress to end poll taxes - 
ag a voting pre-requisite; (2) the enactment of 
‘legislation protecting the rights of qualified persons 
to participate in federal primaries and, elections 
against interference by ‘public officials and private 
persons;. (i) the enactment of legislation protect- 
ing the right’ to qualify for, or participate in, 
Federal or State primaries or elections against dis- 
eriminatory action by State officials based on race 
or cglour; (2v) the enactment of legislation ‘esta- 
blishing local self-government for the district ~ of 
Colombia, and extension of suffrage in presidential 

' elections and representation in the Congress; (wv) 
the. according of suffrage by the State of New 
Mexico and Arizona to chdit Indian citizens ; 
(uz) the modification of federal naturalisation laws 
to permit the granting of citizenship without re- 
gard to the race, colour or national origin of the 
applicant ; (22) the repealing by the States at 
laws discriminating against aliens who are ineligible: 
for citizenship because of ‘race, colour or national 
origin; (viz) the enactment of legislation accord- 
ing citizenship -to the people of Guam = -and 
American Samoa ;. (iz) the enactment of. legislation 
-and formulation of administrative measures to end 
immediately all discrimination and segregation 

_ based on race, colour, creed or national origin in 
the organisation and activities of all brancheg of 
the Armed services; (x) the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing against discrimination of any kind 
against any member of the Armed Forces by any 
public authority or places of public accommodation, 
recreation, transportation oor other service or 
‘businegs, 

Iii. To strengthen the right to freedom otf 
conscience and expression, the Committee recom- 
mends: (2) the enactment of legislation by Con- 
gress and State Legislatures requiring all groups 
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which attethpt .to influence public opinion to dis- 
close the relevant facts about themselves, through 
systematic registration procedures; (iz) the taking 
of necessary action to .clarify the loyalty obligations 
‘of federal employees, and’ establishing . procedures 
by which the civil-:rights of public workers may 
be scrupulously maintained. a os, 

IV. To strengthen the right to equality of 
opportunity, the Committee recommends: in 
general, the elimination’ from American life .o! 
segregation based on race, colour, creed or national 
origin and the conditioning by the Congress of all 
federal grants-in-aid and other forms of federal 
assistance to public or private agencies for any 
purpose, on the absence of discrimination and 
segregation .based on race, colour, creed tor national 
origin ; the enactment of a Federal Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act prohibiting all forms of dis- 
crimination. in private employment based ‘on race, 


. eolour,.creed or national origin, and the issue, by 


the President, of a mandate against discrimmation 
in Government employment andthe creation ‘Ol 
adequate machinery to enforce this mandate 3. 
regarding -education: the enactment and enforce- 
ment of fair educational ‘practice laws in. public 
and private educational institutions, prohibiting 
’ discrimination in the admission ‘and treatment~ Of 
students based on race, colour, creed or natyonal 
origin ; regarding housing :-the enactment by tke 
States of laws against restriétive cOvenants and 
renewed court attack, with intervention by the 
Department of Justice, upon restrictive covenants; 
regarding health services: -the enactment by the 
States of fair health, practice status forbidding 
discrimination and segregation based on race, creed, 
colour or national origin in the operation of public 
and private health facilities; regarding public 
services : the enactment of laws against discrimina- 
tion and ségregation based on race, colour, creed 
or national origin in publie services, both in the 
national government and the States ; the establish- 
ment of a unit in the federal bureau of the budget 
‘to review the execution of all government pro- 
grammes and the expenditure of - all governmentt 
funds for compliance with this policy of non- 
discrimination ; the enactment of a law prohibiting 
discrimination or segregation based on racé, colour 
or national origin in inter-State transportation and 
all the facilities thereof to apply against public 
officers and employees of 
compaties ; the enactment by the States of laws 
guaranteeing equal access to places of public 
accommodation for persons of all races, colours, 
creeds and national origins. 

To rally the American people to the sup- 
port of a continuous programme to strengthen civil 
rights, the Committee recommends: a long term 
campaign of public education to inform the people 


of the civil: rights’to which they are entitled and. - 


which they owe to one another. - — oe 

_ VI. Finally, in regard to the additional 
machinery needed for the protection of civil rights, 
the Committee recommends: (z) the reorganisation 
of the civil rights section of the Department oi 
- Justice to, provide 


ae 
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Committee clearly . 
injustices, political, social and economic, suffered by & 
Jarge group of racial and 
America. Whether. necessary legislative and admanis- 
trative action will: be taken to implement all, or at 
least some of the*important recommendations of the 
Committee for removing these injustices is rhore than 
one can say..Already President Truman has, in pro- 
-posing anti-lynching and anti-segregation . legislation 
_ “tr ~ the 
criticism even from the members of his own party 
coming from the 
cratic-minded people in Ametica as well as outside . 
hope to see the “American Dilemma” resolved by the 
extension, of civil rights to all citizens, irrespective of 
‘race, colour, 
- appears as though, with the present state. of public . 
opinion in the U. S$. A., it is still toa premature to 
hope for a: complete change of heart on-the part of 
. those who have been opposing «such a reform for. 
several decades past.. 


private transportation — 


for the establishment of - 
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regional offices, an.increagé in the appropriation 
and staff to enable it to engage in more extensive 


‘ yesearch and to act more effectively to prevent 


civil rights violations, an imcrease in ‘investigative 


‘ action In the absence of. complaints, .and_ its 


elevation to the status of ‘a full. Division in the 
‘Department of Justice; (%) the establishment, 
within the Federal Bureau of Investigation, of @ 
special unit of investigators trained in civil rights 


-_ work ; (#2) the establishment by the State govern- 


ments of law enforcement agencies comparable to 
the federal civil- rights section ; (iv) the establish- 


- ment of a permanent commission on civil rights im 


the executive’ office of the Président and the 
simultaneous creation of a joint standing committee 
on civil rights in the Congress ;. (v) the establish- 
ment by the States of permanent commissions 0N 
civil rights to parallel the work of the Federal 
Commission at the State level ; (2) the increased 
professionalisation of State and Iccal police forces. 


recommendations of the 
enormity of the 


far-reaching 
emphasise the 


These 


religious minorities in 


Congress, evoked much opposition and 


Southern States. Much as demo- 


creed, religion or national origin; it 


The Report’ of the Committee’ on Civil Rights in 


“America should be of more than passing interest to 
us in this country owing toa the sufferance of similar 
injustices by Harijans and such other backward com- 
munities. Though. the sub-committee:'on fundamental 
rights appdinted by the Constituent Assembly hag 
already made similar recommendations 
injustices suffered by certain communities on the basis 
of caste or community, it may be necessary, sooner or 
later, to appoint a special cotimittee to investigate 
the. specific discriminations and disabilities suffered by 
all groups of backward peoples, and to make suitable 
-yecommendations for remedy thereof, 
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Book Reviews 


- Booxs in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed i. 
The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 





Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
. magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received : 
for review cannot be acknowledged,.nor can any enquiries relating thereto 


- answered. No criticism of book-reviews -and 


ENGLISH 


THE CONSTITUTION. OF FREE INDIA: Mrityunjay 
Banerjee, M.A. (Econ.). Published by Das Gupta & Co., 
54-8 College Street, Calcutta, PP. 196. “Price Rs. 6 only. 


The writer, at present in the Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, has started the book with the Cabinet Mission’s 
plan’ of May 16, 1946. He has traced its various fortunes 
its sabotage by thé British Government’s ‘declaration of 
December 6, 1946, and the adoption by the British Govern- 
ment of the device of June 3, 1947 by which India was 
divided. Then he gives a succinct account of Constituent 
Assemblies that had framed the constitutions of the United 
States of America, of the French Republic, of the Weimar 
Republic. for Germany, of Canada and Australia. His 
omission of the. Soviet Union’s constitutional frame-up 
leaves a significant gap in the consideration of this problem. 
And even his summary of constitution-making in the 
countries he has touched upon is scrappy. For “instance, 
the has referred to the Articles of Confederation and 
perpetual. Union adopted in 1777 by representatives of 13 
“colonies.” On the Atlantic sea-shore which have deve- 
loped into the United States of America today, and of 
their unsatisfactory sequel—‘“disorder, discontent .and 
widéspread grievances”’—without explaining what these 
were ‘and how Philadelphia Convention held 10 years later 
was affected by these. This particular Convention has been 
called by the author “the matter of Constituent. Assemblies 
for framing Federal constitutions”, and a more intimate 
description of its proceedings would have enabled us to 


_ understand the difficulties through which all Federations ~ 


have to work through... 

Mr. Banerjee has published reports submitted by 
various committees for consideration of the final shape of 
Free India’s constitution. All these are in the melting 
‘pot; ‘even the “Objectives” Resolution accepted -on 
January 21, 1947; is. going to be changed; the word 
‘Republic? found therein has been suggested to be 


replaced by the word “State’—a very significant change, - 


indeed! In this view. of the matter, the book under 
review has been. a little too previous, 

Chapter XI of the-book dealing with Indian States 
gives a good summary of the evolution of a Trading Com- 
‘pany into the “Paramount Power” over Rajput, Mughal 
' Hpotentates. “ 

The last Chapter XII deals with Political Parties in 


Anglo-Saxon countries, in France, in Italy, in Germany,- 


in. Soviet Union, and in India as these are said to be “the 
back-bone of a democratic government.” This description 
needs a more detailed elaboration than thé author has. been 
able to do. ‘From the nature of the case as‘the Consti- 
tution of Free India has yet to-be, the book supplies a 
bird’s eye-view. This is its value. Its price is too high. 


‘ THE MAKING OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION : 
(498947). By Dr. A. C, Banerjee, Lecturer of the 


notices is published. 
_—Eprror, The Modern Review, 


Calcutta University. Published by A. Mukherjee & Co., 
Calcutta. Pages 574. Price Rs. 15 only. 


_ As “a source book of Indian Constitutional history”, - 
this volume is more ambitious. But it has been reduced 
to a mere skeleton of resolutions and statements of policy 
by the absetice of a back-ground history of the many 
developments that hastened the, removal of “British control” | 
from our country. The general readers will, therefore, 
find in it less interest than if there had been a record of 
India’s struggle for freedom. The book is made up of 
Congress statements, of Muslim League statements, of 
those made on béhalf of the British Government. Dr. 
Banerjee appears to have depended for his collection on 
summaries in the Press—a source that has deprived the 
book of all life. Even in printing these summaries, he has 
not cared to give reports of the many debates that took 
place in the British Parliament during the period. We 
have seen more detailed reports in Indian publications— 
(The Indian Annual Register is one of these). These 
debates would have enabled the readers to understand the 
British game that, since 1939, started to fight rear-guard 
actions against Indian Nationalism. These reports would 
have enhanced the “enduring value” of the book. | 

Perhaps, an attempt will be made in the next volume 
to remove this defect. Such collections have value for 
the Indian students of affairs who will find in these 
materials that will enable them to intelligently follow the 
proceedings of the Indian Constituent Assembly trying 
to hammer out a satisfying constitution for their country. 


Suresh CyHanpra Des 
: t 


FOR SEEKERS OF GOD : By Swami Shivananda. 


Advaita Ashrama, 4 Wellington Lane, Calcutta (18). 
Pp. 170. Price Rs. 2-8. . 


__ Here we have the English rendering of some of the- 
dialogues that Swami Shivananda, the. head of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, had at different times” 
with his disciples and enquirers who came to him for 
guidance in their spiritual endeavour. 

In the present atmosphere of the world when 
human carnage is going on at intervals almost -every- - 


where in the globe, when individuals seem -to. suspect 


each other-as a possible enemy and nations and coun- 
tries look angrily at each other, such talks will. fall flat 
on many ears,. But an equal number, we hope, will feel 
that they contain truths which may be clouded for the 
time being but do not die..And when the present 
temper of humanity has subsided, their light will shine 
the brighter. Weare inclined to agree with this latter 
view and recommend the book as a help -to spiritual 
aspirants, 

Perhaps there is a touch of idolatry in these deli- 


_berations which may not suit all tastes. But idolatry 


itself is a difficult and ill-defined conception in the 
unfolding of the meshes of which we dare not enter. 


a i 


The human element, however, that is present through- 
out the conversations, makes the book exgellent 
reading. 7 = 38 eee 
a 8 U. C.. BuarracHarsEs 
_ GAZING ON THE BELOVED: By Gertrude 
Murray. Hind: Kitabs, Bombay. With a Foreword 6Y 
Mr. Harindra Nath Chattopadhyay. Price Rs. 2. : 
This collection of poems shows that ‘the wielder of 
the forceful and effective pen.in Verdict on Beverley 
Nichols, is also capable of a tender pathos and a touch. 
ing sentimentality’ of a delicate and sensitive nature. 
Miss Murray has true lyrical qualities.in her. Some of 
the poems, specially those addressed to ‘Kurion’ embody 
moods beautifully, with fitness of language and verse, 
‘and a deep sense of pathos. The poems are highly 
enjoyable. 


POEMS. OF INDIA: By A. C. C. Harvey. New 


India Publications, Lahore. 

‘ This is a collection of poems inspired by Indian 
themes and scenes. Here and there one cOmes across 
vignettes from nature drawn with a high degree al 
sensitiveness and fine poetic balance. The poems are 
' marked with the evidences of a frank and open mind, 
a poetic temper, and a poetic response to the pheno- 


mena around. The Grand Trunk Road has a majesty 


of its own,. 
- Suni, Kumar Boss 


ECO, HUNGER AND AGGRESSION: By F. S, Perls. M.D. 
Capt. S. A. M. C. George Allen and Unwin Ltd, London, 
Price 12s. 6d. net, 

The book is an attempt at “a revision of Freud’s 
theory and method.” The author has criticized the theory 


of the development of the libido and also the conception - 


of Ego and its functions as propounded by Freud and other 
psychoanalysts, In doing so however he has gone beyond 
_his depths in many places and has often indulged in 
fanciful statements. For example, nothing could be more 
absurd than the authdr’s statement that the psychoanalysts 
consider the Ego as a substance, If the libido has to 
develop from anal, oral and other stages to the final 


genital stage, then no one, according to the author, should’ 


have any interest in eating and defecation after the genital 


stage has been reached. It is not possible to discuss this : 


problem in details here but it will be enough to mention 


that Freud himself has dealt with the problem exhaustively’ 


in different, papers and has shown that in its process of 
development the libido never abandons any one of the 
stages it has passed through as completely unnecessary. 

' The author is a supporter of the Gestalt school and claims 
that the use of “holism” (field conception) and Semantics 
(the ‘meaning of meaning) can successfully replace the 
Freudian theory. He discards the free association method 
of the Psychoanalytical school and suggests some oral 
exercises. He has stressed upon the different stages of 
food intake as -“suckling”, “biteling” and “chewling”. 
According to him, proper working out of these stages in 
ingestion of food is the panacea of all mental disorders. 
The author, therefore, prescribes certain exercises to. be 
punctiliously followed by the patient while eating any 
thing. In other words, correct eating as prescribed by the 
author will cure patients suffering from mental troubles 
and he claims to have achieved satisfactory results by 
‘.treating patients according to this new method. The 
significance of oral libido has been strongly advocated by 
Malanic Klein but the ‘author does ngt follow Klein’s line 
of thought. The importance of eating exercises or rather 
dental exercises has been over-stressed -in the book. 
_ Psychology thus tends to be once mote ideitified with 
Physiology, , 
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The merit of the book liés in the fact that it attempts 
to approach mental disorder from a new angle. Physical 


-approach to mental facts is not new but he-has indicated 


a special physical way of treating mental diseases, A 


“systematic effort has been made to cure particular mental 


symptoms by special body-concentration exercises. While 
the exercises prescribed are interesting enough they can 


have, we feel, little influence on the techniques of psycho- 


analysis and far less on a revision of Freud’s theory and 
method. . : 
S. C. Mirra 
. T. C. Sivmma 
THE INDIAN CHILD IN HOME AND SCHOOL: 
By R. R. Kumria, M.A,, PES. dlmi Markaz, Lahore, 1946. 
Pp. 180. Price Rs. 3-8 or 5's. | 
Unlike many treatises on education full of pedagogical 


‘discussions and display of intellectual gymnastics in the 


arena of child psychology the present volume deals with 
the child and its growth from the point of view of a 
teacher ‘and: a guardian in a refreshing and. attractive . 
manner. ;. 

. The auther, rightly believes that democratic nation. 
alism-should be Indja’s goal of social, political and econo- 
mic organisation. And he has offered suggestiong based 
on his experience and intensive thinking as to how this 
spirit may be ineulcated in the children of Indja through 
educational training in the Home: and School. It is a pity 
that most parenis do not take nor are they even conscious 
of the responsibility of bringing up children in the proper 
method. But it is this younger generation that is the - 
hope and prop of future India. It is time therefore that 
due emphasis shiuld be put on the education of children 
and that Home and School should: -co-operate in the 
joint business, in man-making. 

We welcome Mr. Kumria’s book and recommend it 
to the careful study of educated .parents who are 
interested in their own children and future India as 
they sill be much benefited to -learn therefrom the art 
and science of rearing up children in a proper way. 

NarRayAN CHANDRA CHANDA 

HAND-BOOK OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY : 
By Siva Prasad Mookherjee, M.A. Asutosh College, 
Calcutia. Pages 807. Price Rs. 6-8: - 

’ Commercial geography is gaining popularity with 
our students at’ the university. Majority of books on 
the subject are written by non-Indian authors who 
naturally write from their points of view and as such 
these books ill suit Indian requirements. Prof. Mookher- 
jee’s book is specially meant for our under-graduate 
students, who will find the various topics discussed ‘in 
the book not only well arranged but presented in an 
Anteresting manner. After the partition of the country 
into two independent dominions, study of Economic 
Geography has attained special importance because of 
new trade barriers and re-shuffling of trade with foreign 
countries. In many matters each dominion shall have 
to begin afresh and such attempts would mean in same 
cases a real set-back to our‘economic prosperity. The . 
book, although meant for students, will give even a _ 
layman a general idea about the subject. At the end of 


‘each chapter questions from the Calcutta and other - 


universities have been given which the ‘students will 
find useful. : ew 
' As our uliversity is going to introduce Bengali as 
the medium of education almost immediately for all 
examinations, the author will do well to bring a volume 
in his own mother-tongue, which will do not only better 
service to students but to- his countrymen in general. 
The book contains valuable tables, illustrations and 
maps very useful to readers.: 

og a A. B. Durr f 
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- language. 
grammar while there are-about 250 manuscripts on Prosody. 
“ and Lexicography taken together. Besides referring to the 


SAN SKRIT. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT MANU- 
SCRIPTS IN’ THE. ADYAR LIBRARY. (Vol. VI, 
Grammer, Prosody and Lexicography): -By Pandit V. 
Krishnamacharya (special Editor, the Adyar Library). The 


' Ader Library. Price Rs. 25.. 


_The present volume contains ‘detailed descriptions of 
a little over one’ thotsand manuscripts of Sanskrit works 
mainly pertaining to different. systems of Sanskrit. grammar 
(Paninian as well as non-Paninian).- There are also a 
number of works on the grammar of Prakrit and what is 
more interesting a few on the grammar of the Telugu 
In all we have here about 750 manuscripts on 


conténts and special features of the manuscripts as well as 
the works, and the time and history of-the authors the 


‘descriptions occasionally mention if a particular work has 


* 


. 


been printed or any other manuscript has been described 
elsewhere: -But unfortunately the information: on the last 
two points is not given systematically or in a complete 
form. It is noticed the descriptions have been prepared 
in a rather mechanical and stereotyped way; well-known 
and published works have been treated in the same manner 
as little-known ones, quotation of extracts from the begin- 
ning and end of a manuscript forming-a common feature 
of the descriptions irrespective- of the natute of the work. 
The introduction by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja gives a general 
survey of grammatical literature in Sanskrit without 
drawing any special attention to what is more essential 
in a’work of this type, e.g., the unique or important items 
of the volume under review and the special features thereof. 


- The volume bears ‘testimony to the diligence and care of 


pany, Publishers Lid., Bombay, 


the -learmed compiler, the beautifil get-up-and the nice 


“printing as is usual with the publications of the. Library 
reflects credit on the’ authorities of the Institution and we 


hope the future volumes in the series will be free from 

the few defects pointed out above and thus turn out to be 

all the more attractive and useful. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAYARTI 


BENGALI 


BATJ AYANTI : By WN isikanta, Asrama Library, 


Pondicherry. 


.The author has won a distinctive Place among the 
powerful’ modern Bengali poets. The poems under review 
are marked by rich patriotic fervour, deep spiritual glow, 
and an easy command of the poetic diction: 

SILPA, SAMSKRTI O SAMAJ (Art, 
Society), Part I: By Binay Ghosh. Agrani 
7B, Jugipara Bye Lane, Calcutta. °° 


Dialecties, Analysis of Art, Truth and Réalism, Poetry, 
The ‘Evolution of Poetry, The Novel, The Historical: Deve- 
lopment of the Novel, Modern Soviet Literature, Science 
Man and Society, The Form of the Cultural Crisis, The 
Middle Class and the Society, Our Duty,—these “are the 
dozen essays contained. in the book. The essays evince 
wide study, analytical intellect and neat exposition, 

rs D. N. Mooxeryra 
HINDI - oe 


KRIPASKIRAN : By “Raihan.” 


Book Club, 


Vora and Com- 
2. Pp. 112. Price Re. 1-8. 


' Here is a garland of one hundred and eight songs 
in praise of the glamour, glory and grace of Sri Krishna. 
The author is a_ well-known Muslim. devotee (her 
identity is transparent behind her pen-name), whose 
music has nioved and melted many a heart in-and 
around Sevagram and Bombay. She has sung of Love—at 


. @nce human and divine—in alniost its entire gamut, The 


~ 
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_Navajivan Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedabad: 


- be profitably. used as- a text-book.- - 
Culture and - - 


. OF 


- Fitzgerald’s text is 
The work is an adinirable effort made in the direction - 
of making the Iranian poet’s. work widely known . 

. amongst Gujarati readers, 


nied 
: ‘ 


- 


 eestasy and inspiration of her song are so evident that 


one cannot but call it Kripa-Kiran, the grace_(and gift) 
of God. As such, her Krishna is the - attraction and 


object of adoration of ail and she herself, an ambas-- 


sador of amity everywhere. - Sana 
KAVI ‘PRASAD’, ‘ANSU’? TATHA ANY-A- KRI- 
“TIYAN : By Prof. Vinayamohan Sharma. Radhabat 


Pandit, Shivaji Prakashan Mandir, Lucknow. Pp, 147... 


Price Rs. 2, é 


: | 
The author is a well-known Hindi scholar, writer 


“and critic. His present~ work is an essay, at once — 
analytical and appreciative in the poetry of the lead- 


ing modern Hind: poet, Prasad: (the pcet’s pen-name). 


He first assesses the poet’s place, ideologically as well | 


as expressionally in the history and hiearchy of Hindi 
poetry ; then, evaluates the beauty of his works like 
Prem-pathik, Kanan-kusum, Jharna and others together 
‘with a full-length appreciation of: his Ansu. The book 


reader of Hindi literature. And that iy a, great’ achieve- 
ment, indeed. 
e GUJARATI 
 DILLI DIARI (Delhi Diary): By M. K. Gopdhi. 
March, 1948. 
“Price Rs. 3. ee 

It is a mournful pleasure to have to introduce the 
publication of these prayer speeches of Mahatma Gandhi 
from 10-9-47 to °3-1-48. According to many students of 
Gandhi, literature, these speeches present'a most- lovable, 
compact and beneficial portion of his writings. They are 


practically his last will and testament to the nation.” They . 
serve a8 a beacon-light from Delhi, sparkling with spiritual 


illumination over a benighted-country, and pointing with 


“will stimulate both the college student .and the general ‘ 


unerring- force.the path which India must take if she - 


‘is to fulfill her destiny. Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s foréword 


has rightly declared his full confidence in the -utility of - 


the publication—“These pages ‘are likely’ to contribute to 

the re-establishment of that peace and concord for which 

he worked and died.” 7 

Tadre needed than now. 
The printing, as usual of the Navajivan “Press, is 

cheap for 468 pages, : 

', dt has a brief index at thé end, and the table of 


contents, .chronologically arranged, ‘had been suitably’ 


worded to help the readers. -. - 
There is no reason why the Delhi Diary should not 


: . . | P. R. Sen 
RUBAIYAT ANE BIJAN KAVYO: By | Har- 
govind Premshankar. Kavi. Published by Nathalal Dave, 
: Thick card-board. . Pp. 116. Price 


‘Bhavnagar. 1946. 
Rs. 8.. ee | 
Thanks to Fitzgerald’s translation into English the 
Rubaiyat (Quatrains) of Umar Khayyam: have acqiired 
a world-wide reputation, though in Iran itself he has 
not acquired that fame which _Firdausi,. Hafiz, Sa’adi 
Rumi have acquired. There is not a single: cultured 
language of the.world in which a translation. of these 


-- Quatrains is not found. Even the Japanese have it. Mr. 


Har Govind has been able to preserve in Gujarati the 
spint of Fitagerald’s notable verses. Mr: Umashankar 
Joshi’s introduction betrays as usual a-deep study of 


the subject, and points out the different attempts made - 


heretofore to ptblish the ‘translations of dther writers. 
given’ for’ purposes of comparison. 


ws Se - atin 
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Never. was such a -contribution ~ 
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‘good and the volume handy. The price is. comparatively 
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Problems of Independent India 
Science and Culture observes: | 
Attainment of Independence on the..part of a great 
country like India after ‘long years of-colonial rule has 


to be followed by revolutionary changes in outlook towards 
the totality of country’s problems inclusive of political,. 


economic, social and religious ones. 
sound, and followed by prompt action, even such a great 
event as Independence may be followed by: a period sterile 
"in achievement, and sowing more seeds of trouble for the 
future. 


It is our impression that though the present govern- 
ment is composed largely, though unfortunately not wholly, 
of persons who have .earned undying fame as fighters for 
the cause of freedom, and have shown great initiative of 
action in certain directions, there are other equally 
important subjects which have escaped their vigilance and 
penetration. One of the most urgent set of problems to 
which they have so far paid only scanty attention is 
the Reform of - Administrative Machinery, 
inherited .the Preseat machinery from the British who 
- developed it. out of their ideas of Imperialism, guided by 
the central thought that India was to remain for ever 
‘a part of-the British colonial empire. 
‘have been the merits of the ‘steel-frame’ 
British point of view, our leaders who are now~ in saddle, 
were outspoken before they took office, in their criticism 


that the system was not suited. to the needs of a free and. 


independent country, which would want to undo the 
legacy of-.poverty and unusually low ‘standard of living 
by rapid industrialization, rapid improvements in agri- 
culture, communication and defence. But so far no 
effective steps have been: taken, either to reorient. the 
existing civil service personnel to the changing needs 
of the * ‘country, or to lay the foundation of a-new civil 
service, suited to the needs of an independent country 
nor to do away with the irksome procedures causing 
extreme delay in taking decisions. To use a metaphor 
we have repealed the coachman by the motor driver, but 
. the horse Has not been replaced by the motor engine. 


Let us see what are the defects of the present, 


system of administrative machinery and how 4a 


better system, suited to present-day’ needs can. 


be ‘evolved. 


The spearhead of the present system of administra- 
tion is the “Indian Civil Service” which is followed by 
such specialized services as provincial civil services, 
audit and account service, engineering, police, railway, 
etc. The Indian Civil Service has now been replaced by 
a genetal “Administrative Service’. Most of the entrants 
to thess services, except with provincial ones, are re- 
cruited on the basis of all-India competitions, from 
amongst the university graduates of India, and are 
assigned to specialized posts or to general administrative 
posts. 


* 


~ 


Tt-is a-continuation of the same old system of recruit- 


ment of the civil service, and their absorption in the duties 


of the State. No arrangement has yet been made to broaden” 
the basis of recruitment to suit the new needs of the State, 
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‘or to train up. the recruits to specialized jobs, instead of 
allowing them to become jacks-of-all-trades. 

This would have been quite right in the nineteenth 
century, when the peacetime activities of the State were 
confined only .to law, order and raising of taxes and the 
emphasis which was laid on classical education as the moSt 


qualifying achievement on the part of the competing 


7 


student had probably some justification. 


With the growth of industrialism, the 
activities of the Government. have grown to be 


enormously more complex. 

Probably public health was the first item to he added 
to the cares of the State, in addition to the classical items 
of law and order, and at different times, public. education, 
factory labour, transport and communication Services, agri- 


“culture, fuel and power, control of. internal and external 


trade, housing, social insurance and organization of research 
for industrial, agricultural and defence purposes have been 


added to the cares of the State. 


Though each of these subjects in a aernaseadts society 


the confidence of the head of the State, the proper care 
of each subject requires a body of piblic servants whose 
education and training should be vastly different and varie- 
gated from what was necessary for the police State of the 
nineteenth century. 2 

How have these needs been met in other countries? 
Even in England where, the civil servant, after recruitment 
by-means of competitive examination is assigned to special- 
ized jobs, and is not as a rule allowed to be jack-of. all-trades 
as in this country, he has net been found to be coming 
up to the changing needs of the State. To quote Sir 
M. Sadler: 

“Administrative officials seem weak in the field of 
imaginative and creative suggestion—in the points which 
characterise original minds. If you read an offical file; you 
will find as a rule that the experienced official is better 
at. telling a subordinate what not to do than at. interesting 
him in ways of doing better what is already passably well 
done,’ or in encouraging him to conceive bold innovations 


jn: existing methods of administration.” 


Nor is Sir Michael Sadler alone in the severe view he 
has.taken of the civil servants. 

The overdevotion ‘of civil servants to pre- 
cedent, lack of initiative and imagination, pro- 
crastination, and unwillingness to take respon- 
sibility, or to give decisions have been enumerated 


‘as lately as in 1944 im the report of the U. K. 
‘Commititee on. Training of Civil Servants. 


The Rowland Committee (Bengal Administration 
Enquiry Committee, 1944-45), remarking on the habit of 
government organizations to’ ‘be resistant to evolutionary 


. changes, and to lag behind progress in political ideas and 


advances in administrative techniqites, offers the following 
comment. 

“The main reason, perhaps, is that bureaucracies are 
free from. the compulson under which business organiza- 
tions labour of keeping up with competitors and they do 


_not have a profit and loss account at the end of each year 


to indicate, whether Or. net their methods and their admings- 


4: caneae 
tration require amendment or improvement. The spirit of 
adventure and enterprise is lacking, partly because, at any 
rate in a Democracy, all the actions of Government servants 
are liable to criticism by the Legislature. They, therefore, 
tend to play for safety, to go slow and to rely on precedent, 
and to seek in the past rules for guidance. and action even 
when the situation facing them is in essence different from 
the circunistances of the past to which they appeal.” 

Though it is the minister who is responsible for 
enunciating the policy of the organization under his charge, 
it is the traditional duty. of the civil servants while decisions 
are being formulated to make available to the minister all 
information and references from facts demanding all the 
wisdom. and all the detachment he can command. But has 
this job been satisfactorily discharged by the civil servant? 
The impression is that the civil servant “plays for safety”, 
says Herman Finer: 

“We are beginning to’ see, in fact, that it is difficult for 
any one but an-expert fairly and effectively to criticize an 
expert.” | 

Though it has been admitted that guidance from experts, 
be he- a scientist, engineer, medical man, educationist, 
industrial manager, or financier-—are needed now. for every 
matter of governmental policy and administration, it has 
not been found easy to secure this guidance. For jn every 
country, ‘the administrative - civil service has up till flow 
occupied all positions of vantage, and administrative 

‘authority. He usually resents it as an encroachment on 


his privilege, that. any distinguished man from outside, - 


should be called to such posts. 


H. G. Wells with a great. amount of justifi- 
cation characterised the I.C.S. as constituting 
a new Brahmin caste. 


When expert advice is needed, the usual. method is to 
appoint Committees of specialists whose decisions and 
deliberations are conveyed-to the minister by the civil 
servant in charge of the subject, who is generally without 
any: expert knowledge of the subject. The expert, even 
when a full time servant; is kept in an outer ring, to 
whom full knowledge of policy making does not reach. 
One such expert on public health Sir Arthur Newsholzie 
complained before the Tomlin Commission: 

“I had no real difficulty in consulting the secretary (a 
civil servant), and the president (a minister) when I 
deirsed this: the difficulty was to know beforehand when 
important public ‘health matters—sometimes they arose 

.out of my own minutes—were under discussion between 
the president and the secretary, and thus to secure a voice 
in, the discussion before decision.” - 


t 
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An excellent tonic for brain, nerves and heart. 
It improves memory, relieves sleeplessness. . 
and palpitation of heart. It is invaluable- 
| to-young ladies in headache, also to women 
iin pregnancy. In cases of blood-pressure 
and Asthma it-:is excellent. Price Rs. 3-4. 
No V.P. Outsiders to send Rs. 4 in advance. 
| For agency please apply to the DMfanager. 
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In the United Kingdom, it was the contention of the 
specialists that their advice had too often to he presented 
through administrators and is distorted in the process, . As 


“a matter of fact, the Institution of Professional Civil 


Servants (those not belonging to administrative services) 
represented to the Tomlin Commission that no decision 
involving technical questions should be taken unless the 
specialist concerned had the opportunity of presenting his 
advice directly to the official, or the minister taking the 
decision. 

Though this was agreed to by the Commission the 


demand that the heads of technical divisions should be. 


given equality of status with the administrative head of 
ne sonar was not agreed-to in 1936. Customs die 
ard, . 
In the meantime, the World War II came 
and revealed, as no amount of argument could. 
have done, the folly of keeping the professional 
man in the outhouse, like the poor relations of a 


rich man. 4 


Large numbers of scientists, technicians and other 
professional men had to be pressed hurriedly into govern- 
ment service,-and-they had to be given rank and status 
in the administration which encroached mercilessly on the 
‘preserves’ of the administrative civil servant. Some of 
the scientific men were taken as ministers others were. 
given séoretarial ranks. The absorption of scientists into 
the government were found so profitable that the ‘Govern- 
ment of U. K. appointed a Committee under Sir Alan 
Barlow of the Treasuty, which emphasized the need of a 
scientific civil service in the following words (1945):- 
“ “The Government has decided that the scientific civil 


ti 


service is-to be reorganized. They are deeply conscious 


of the contribution made by science towards the winning 
of the war, a contribution which may have altered the whole 
course of the war and has certainly shortened its duration, 
They are equally conscious of the contribution which 
science can make during peace to the efficiency of produc- 
tion, to higher standards of living, to improved health, and . 
to the means of defence. ‘They are resolved that the con- 
ditions of service for scientists working for, the govern-. 
ment shall be such as to attract into the civil service 
scientifically qualified- men and women of high calibre, 
and to enable them after entry to make-the best use of 
their abilities, in order that. scientists in the government 
service may play their full part in the development of the 
Jo resources and the promotion of the nation’s well- 

eing. ‘ 
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_ Pror. Prryaranyan SEn’s | 
MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE __ Rs. 6 
"+ “A pioneer work”-—Modern Review - - 


’ Prof. Sen’s work is perhaps the only one attempting 
to expound Modern Oriya Literature.—Indian PEN. - 


It will supply enough readable matter on the 
subject: —Pdt. -Godavaris Misra in the A, B. Pairtka 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S INDIAN LETTERS Rs. 2 


“Invaluable colléction”— Hindu 


-Pror JogesH CHaxpra Ray Vipyvaxmat’s 
“ove s * Rs. 8 
Throws light’ on its different aspects. . 
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Israel iv 

The New Review observes: | 
Isreal was born not of democracy but of: racialism. 
Lord Balfour’s promise of a National Home did not imply 
a Jewish State covering the whole Palestine, not even a 
Jewish State. But Zionism, being a racial movement, 
roused the deepest emotions, obscured the judgment of its 
adherents, and ran into political extremes. It was well on 
its, course in the twenties when the achievements of Jewish 
initiative and‘ tenacity bégan to rouse the; jealousies and 
fears of the Arab population, Constant immigration fed 
_the number of Zionist settlers, and from being one in ten 
‘at the time of the Balfour declaration, they became one in 
three of the Palestinian . population. Jewish 
racialism fought for supremacy with increasing bitterness, 
and when Britain announced her intention of renouncing 

her Mandate, the situation grew from bad to worse. 
The U.N.O. proposed a partition into independent 
states: the Jewish State would have 5,000 sq. miles with 
- 538,000 Jews and 397,000 Arabs; the Arab State 4,500 sq. 
miles with 804,000 Arabs and 10,000 Jews. A Jerusalem 
enclave of 289 sq. miles with 105,000 Arabs and 100,000 
Jews and a mixed administration would complete the dis- 

tribution of land, men and powers, 


districts. 


The. partition plan failed to rally Arabs and Jews. 
- The United Nations ‘whiled the time away in cumbrous 
discussions. Britain began withdrawing along the Haifa 
pipe-line, and on May 15 Israel was born whilst the Arab 
Confederates rushed in to smother it in its cradle. 

The Governments who voted for partition are eéx- 
pected to recognize the new Israel state; Britain who 
favoured Jewish setfilements but paid subsidies to 
_Transjordan and supplied arms to Egypt and Iraq is 
likely to remain neutral; her direct interest is in withdraw- 
ing her 100,000 troops from a bad spot, 

- The first moves of the belligerents were expected. The 
Jews tightened their. hold on the harbours of. the 
Mediterranean coast, and secured their sea-contacts with 
outside supply-lines; they are inferior in numbers but 
they have many tried non-commissioned officers, their 
settlements are compact, and they can’ put up a prolonged 


fight which may discourage the invaders. The Arab states” 


. have numbers on their side but they are liable to rivalries; 
- their initial plan seems to be the occupation of the Arab 
majority districts, It is not unlikely that the appeal of the 
U.N.O. for a truce will be heeded. Then will be the. time 


for India to press her solution which appears the most 
equitable. - ‘ 
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and Arab ¢ 


The TS8.A. and the U.S.S.RB. support the. 
partition, Britain remained neutral. and India: 
wisely suggested a Federation with autonomous | 


7 
The Bear and the Eagle 
The same Review observes: . | 


_ Since the Big. Two are growing more and more un- 
friendly, a historical retrospect may ‘be welcome as a back- | 
ground to their relations. When in 1933 President Roose- 


_ velt “recognised the Soviet Government, he said:. ‘In a 


general way Russia and America are separated by ideolo- 
gies and joined. by national interests’. The saying had as 
much or as little significance’as the dithyrambs we heard 
during Chiang Kai Shek’s visit to India about the two-or- 
three-or-five thousand years friendship between India and 
China. Down to recent times there was never any Jasting 
tension or conflict between Russia and America for ele- 
mentary reasoris. Russia was at ease in her snow-bound 


_empire and had her niain door on the west. America was 


growing -in isolation satisfied ‘with her internal resources 
and markets and limiting her diplomatic views to the old 
Kurope. The two countires had few trade relations, and 
their diplomatic contacts were fostered only by their com- 
mon opposition to England or later to Germany. What 
is rather striking is that on the few occasions they had 
direct contacts, their rivalries were keen, and ‘their ideolo- 


gies swere: amply watered, down. by national interests. 


In 1776 Catherine refused Georges IJ] any help 
against the rebellious Americans and established the 
Neutral League;.she was only too happy to see the young 
republic fighting British sea-supremacy. At the same time 
she sent. back the American envoy and returned Washing- 
ton’s portrait, saying: ‘This man is unknown to her 
Majesty. Under Czar Alexander I, policies became 


‘clearer; both countries were at one against the extension 


of the sea-blocus, Diplomatic relations were established 
(it had-taken thirty-three years ‘after the American réyolu- 
tion, as it was to take sixteeh years after the Russian 


revolution of 1917); things went so smaothly that Alexander 


and Jefferson developed a pen-friendship. 


‘In 1812 WNapoleon’s attack on Russia | 
forced tthe Czar on England’s side just after 
America had declared war on England; tension 
grew. at first, then vanished away. | 


‘Less than’ ten years. Jater Jefferson was thundering 
against the Holy Alliance and the wicked kings who had 
signed it. What had happened? Napoleon was gone, the 
blocus abandoned and the two countties had come into 
conflict .over Alaska and South-America. Captain Bering 
discovered Alaska in 1741; from 1790 till 1819 the ‘Ameri- 
can Russia’ “developed quietly and Alexander could in 
1821 proclaim that the Pacific Ocean was a Russian sea. 
On the other hand, the Holy Alliance was planning a. 
military expedition to reconquer and return to Spain her 
American colonies. America was alarmed at these Euro- 
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put into shape and proclaimed as-a dogma of American 
" democracy.- -{t was a direct challenge to the Alliance and 
her moving spirit, Russia. “Though a Russo-American 
Treaty was signed in 1824, the challenge to Russian 
_ expansion. remained. unaltered. . one ; 
During. the remainder of the XXth century the two 


countries had few contacts, and their different ideologies ~ 


did not mar their. friendship. . Britain and France tried to 
enlist Russia’s help on behalf of the Secessionists but the 
‘ autocratic Czar refused to help the partisans of slavery; on 
-the other ‘hand when he reduced’ the Polish insurgents by 
revolting massacres, Britain and Francé protested but 
democratic America kept-silent. Their common: opposi- 
tion to Britain’s -sea-supremacy kept them united; 
national interests dictated a common policy in spite. of 
_ divergent mentalities. For most’ ofthe time, the danger. 

was greater for Russia, though during the War of 
Secession ‘the. Russian navy was of some help to Lincoln 
and. the North, - “© | fees | 

- When. the Crimean war had proved’ that 
Russia .could net defend -her AmeTican posses-. 
sions against the British navy, Russia ceded 
Alaska to.the U.S.A. for a paltry sum. 

So singular a friendship came to an end in the-Far 
East. Ameriea had grown into a big power and ‘her. victory 
over Spain advanced her interests and commitments beyond 
_her frontiers. Shé carie to the Far East by way of the 
Philippines; 


was breaking up. Russia was making a bid for Chinese 
‘spoils; Amiérica wanted China to live on, she took her 
stand for Chinese integrity -and the ‘open-door policy. 
Tension’ developed. America turned for support to -her. 
old rival, Englaiid; and ‘consequently to Japan. The 
‘Moscovite -Peril’. twas detected and denounced; the former 
‘Russian liberalism’ was ‘unbearable tyranny’ and Nicho- 
las “‘a- horrid little creature’. Japan was acclaimed for 
challenging Russia. 


his gracious mediation but the ‘traditional friendship’ 
with Czardom was never resumed. In 1911 Taft denounced: 
the trade‘treaty, and within the week -following the fall 
of the Czar-régime, Wilson had recognised the Provisional 
- Government; subsequently, however, the Bolshevik defection 
turned. American sympathy inte wrath and’ fear. ae 


- “ 


During 1918-19, Wilson followed the tortuoug 
policy of the Allies to continue the Red flood 


but called off the blockade in 1920, 


America cleared Siberia of Japanese troops, she Sent 
‘ food and other supplies during the famine (1921-22); she 
also willingly ‘lent her engineers- for reconstruction work, 
and Col. H. L. C 
‘ which became the pride of the Soviet. ‘Differences in 
-ideologies did not mar the even tenor of peace, a peace 
of aloofness, Diplomatic relations were re-established in 
1933, for the sake of common interests: Japan was strongly 
entrenched.in Manchuria, Hitler had come to’ power, and 
- Mussolini ‘had grown truculent.’ Friendship was resumed, 
as of old; “friendship against a third party, 
- It vanished away with the third party-in 
had thé hostilities terminated that the differences between. 
those that. had become the Big Two multiplied. Stalin 


mercilessly exploited all the advantages he had wrought - 
out of Roosevelt at Teheram against Churchill’s opposition - 


and secon. imposed his ‘will on-the countries bordering 
Russia, America temporised in the vain hope that Russia 
would one day relent and compromise. Matters came to. a” 
‘head in London when the breakdown of- the Conference 


The Social Service Quarterly + 


, Tt was round 1900. By that time Russia - 
had also ,eachéd the Far East through Manchuria and 
Korea._- Both countries. met at a time the Chinese Empire . 


He: But Japan’s swift. victory woke up . * 
America to the ‘Yellow Peril’. President Roosevelt offered: - 


cooper built the famous Dnieper Dam - 


1945: Hardly | 


- dissipated the Teheran delusions. . America plumped for 


the get-tough policy, and ‘an all-out ‘struggle. © 2" 

The. Bear and the Eagle. face oné another. across the - 
North Pole, and-in their. eyes there-is distrust,-fear and 
Wr ath, . . : ~. , ¢ 
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‘The Milk Problem of Bombay. 

It is surprising to find that the milk probler 
of Bombay Jas not attracted the attention of. 
the public. Principal T. A. Kulkarni writes in 
The population of Bombay is about three million 
souls, The recent additions, of refugees from’ Sind has - 
slightly increased it. The per.capita consumption of milk 


is about three ounces and -a half. This means that we _ 
want 6,00,000-pounds.of milk per day. > The minimum 


number of animals which supplies this quantity is about -. 


50,000 buffaloes. - The cow is not found 4 suitable animal 
by our milkman. Still we haye-in the-city about 5,000 
cows. roaming about in different places. Most of these 
cows are living in the city limits without a license from 
the Corporation. Gut of 50,000 buffalees, which supply our 
milk, nearly 20,000 are located in~ stables in’ different 
wards of the city proper. The number supplied to me ‘by 
the Milk Commissioner’s office puts down the ‘figure at 19 - 
to 20 thousand whereas the Bombay Corporation officially 
puts it down at about 15,000. The suburban area-—has 
about 30,000 buffaloes more.. In addition to this supply, 
the two Railway lines of B.B.C.Y. ‘and G.I.P. stipply 
about 1,00,000 “pounds of milk. The price of milk is about ~ 


-annas eight per pound. The. quality of milk is a question - 


over which no one should quarrel: It is a white liquid 
with. varying degiees of density “and fat conterit. The- 
Bombay Corporation has an arrangement for: testing milk 
and ‘many cases of adulteration are detected. The price 
of milk in Bombay is more than twice the price. of :milk 
in the large cities of Europe. ; ; : 
Most of the buffaloes in the city and. suburbs . 
are tied.down for 24 hours of the’ day and night 
in insanitary. surroundings.” - ©. - | - . 

_ The animals gather fat and become useless for pro- 
creation or milk production. in. about eight months’ time 
when they become dry. There is-hatdlyzany customer ‘for 
such ‘animals except the_ manufacturer of -fat. The animal 
which is originally purchased for 700 or 800 rupees is 


often sold for a trifle and the milkman has to cover all .. 
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his expenses of rent, municipal . hicense, fecding ef -the. 
animal, servants’ charges, his profits and the whole price 
of the ’ buffalo from the milk that he is able to get frem 
the animal in -eight months. This is necessarily a bad 
bargain and so long as these conditions continue, the 
quality of milk and the price will not change, but, things 
will grow worse. The animals are now being removed to 
‘the suburbs which at present seem to have a sufficient 
grazing area, but as the city grows, the land-in that area 
also will become scarce and conditions will not very much 
improve. Every month 5,000: buffaloes become dry and are 


sent out either to Baroda State, or Gujrat Districts or to - 


Jamner in Khandesh District, ‘After a few months whon 
they calve they are brought back to Bombay. Every 
-month 5,000 buffaloes are required to replace those that 
become dry. The Punjab, Gujrat and Kathiawar are three 
- sources from which new animals are brought. 

‘Out of the total of 6,00,000 Ibs. of milk which the 
city. requires for its daily consumption, about % comes 
from distant places like Anand. The remaining supply 
comes from the city proper and the suburbs. This supply 
cannot be kept up unless the requisite number of animals 
- is available. Bombay has a very unenviable reputation of 
slaughtering buffaloes in the provinces that sell them, 


Even today in spite of the strenuous efforts of the Govern- om We have opene d x “Clinical De Dep tent? under the 


ment and the Corporation, thirty to forty animals are 
slaughtered every day. The calves are generally neglected 
and they die and the milk dealer does not think’ it 
necessary to keep them alive to keep up the supply of 
: There are hardly 5,000 calves in the city and 
suburbs, It is difficult to maintain the supply according 
to the needs of the population and hence it is a necessary 
consequence that in the near future there will be a 
milk famine in the city. ... 

To deal satisfactorily with the unsatisfactory milk 
condition of the city, the Government of Bombay has 


issued the Milk Plan whose object is to deal with the’ 


problem in its four aspects:—-(1) Removal of cattle stables 


from the city and Bombay Suburban District to suitable” 


sites, (2) bringing in of long distance milk in processed 
condition, (3) organised distribution of raw and processed 
milk in Bombay and (4) statutory control on production, 
distribution and ‘prices. 


There are nearly. 1,100 stables spread over 


in the city and suburbs, housing about, 55,000 
animals. ; 


Most of these sales cannot satisfy conditions of 
producing milk. even” under ordinary, standards of sanita- 
tion, The aim, therefore, in the first instance, is to 
remove 25,000 buffaloes located in the city to suitable 
sites on the B.B.C.1. and G.I.P. railway lines where 


new accommodation will be found for them in structures _ 


typically sanitary. There will be dairy farms working 
under proper supervision. The village of Are and Wagle 
Estate near Thana comprising an area of 1,422 acres 
have been alréady acquired by the Government.. More 
areas are proposed to be secured and: theri the idea is to 
spend about 465 lakhs of rupees for land, rodds, and 
cost of salvage for dry animals: The estimate includes the 


cost of a model dairy farm which the Government proposes - 


to maintain with 500 animals in it. This scheme also 

has provision for the salvage of 
' proposed to contribute 5 lakhs of rupees to the Anand 
Scheme. The expenditure will be spread over,a period of 
5 years. The. stables will be let ‘out to private owners at’ 
reasonable rent and it is considered that the rent will not 
be excessive. A beginning bas been already made and 
tenders have been invited for the construction of 5 stables 
worth about Rs. 35 lakhs, My fear is that the rising costs 
of material and labour will make the estimate of double 
. the intended cost of 465 lakhs when it is actually worked 
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out. If Government is thinking of spending so much money « 
on the scheme, instead of having the stables near Thana, 
_. which is so mear Bombay, let them construct the whole 

. scheme a few miles beyond. Let the place lie at least - | 


40 miles from Bombay so that there will be no difficulties — SECRETS ENTRUSTED 7 





of grazing, salvaging’ of dry animals and rearing of . — : 
calves. We wélcome this scheme provided the area . Ad TO A PEW ; 
eelected is at least forty’ miles from Bombay. 2 p GAG: — 


In the milk plan of the Government, there . 
is a Short-Term Anand Scheme and a Long- 
Range Anand Scheme. To bring milk from 
Anand which is a- distance of 266 miles is 
considered .a satisfactory proposal by the . 
Government. 

Ultimately Government has come to the ‘decision 
that if they succeed in removing about 25,000 animals © 
from the city and locate them near Thana, they will be ~ 
able to -solve the milk problem of Bombay. They expect —>—: 
that it ‘will take them about ten- years to remove the 
stables from the city and when that is done,;-I am 
afraid, they will realise that the prices of milk will not 
go down. There is hardly anything in the Scheme which | 
gives the hope of the reduction of prices. The gowli who ~ 
is now carrying on his trade in the-city will be removed 
to the suburbs, but his greed will increase, because he 
dees something’ new. Why do we want the stables in the 
suburbs? Why can we not think of removing them 
from there to the adjoining districts of Kolaba and*: 
Thana which are prepared to solve all our problems? — 

. Let the Government scheme be taken to a long distance 
in the districts of Kolaba or Thana, In addition to the 
Government scheme we should invite the Rural Develop- 
ment Boards of Thana and Kolaba to help us in the- 
production of milk. They can supply us with cheap milk, 
because they have ihree railway routes in their area: 
stations on the lines Virar to Balsad, Kalyan to Kasara 
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and Kalyan to Karjat can have any number of buffalo: . HERE are some things that can not be 
stables built on sanitary principles. All the dry buffaloes. __ phe eushi Se 
b : generally told— things you ought to 
can be salvaged to places a few miles from -the railway know. Great truths are dangerous to some 
stations where plenty of. grazing areas are available. —but factors for personal power and ac- 
One more advantage which these areas have is that if _ eomplishmenit in the hands of those who 
they get plenty: of cowdung manure, they will produce - understand them. Behind the tales of the 
more rice in the area which is already cultivated, They miracles and mysteries of the ancients, lie 
do not burn cowdung but use it as manure in fields. centuries of their secret probing iato. 
The Dhangars in’ these areas, who: are good milk- nature’s laws—their amazing discoveries 
producers, never purchase anything from the bazar for: of the hidden ‘processes of man’s mind, and . 
their animals. We should welcome more schemes for the- themastery of life’s problems, Once shrouded 
- production of milk, -Thereby we shall help to cheaper: - in mystery to avoid their destruction by 
milk, mass. fear and.ignorance, these facts re- - 


main a useful heritage for the thousands 
of men and women who privately: use 
them in their homes today. 


Under the above circumstances, 1 wish that Govern: 
- ment should hasten with their scheme. I wish they start 
a model dairy near Thana. A conference of all those 


i 


who are interseted in this problem should be called and . THIS FREE BOOK _ 
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| AN IDEAL | 
PICK-ME-UP 
_. Cultivation & Mills Limited — ; 
, ffice Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. . 
; _ = ( Estd.—1940) | 
| Dividend Paid 60° up-to-date - ~ 
a Garden _ an Mill a 7 
__ Bengal Cotton Estate - -  SONARPUR ~ oC 
Tripura - (24 Parganas) 
| FIXED DEPOSITS. ACCEPTED — 7 
For 3 years, — — 712% | 
+>. PLANTERS’ SYNDICATE Ltd, 
2. =". Managing Agents. _ 
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THE RAINS°COME. — 


In the tropics the: rainy season has a grandeur of its own. Poets of all 
ages from Kalidas to Rabindranath have sung the praise of this season. - It 
brings with it the dense black water-laden clouds, the music. of falling 
water,~—the longed-for life-giving showers. ee € ; 


But in its train it also brings diseases—Dysentery, Diarrhoea, and other 
liver and stomach troubles. ~ : 


Hence, eminent physicians prescribe QUMARESH in this season not ° 
only .as a remedy for liver and stomach troubles but also a prophylactic 
against these diseases, 7 | 


QUMARESH | not only cures diseases of liver and stomach but resists 
other diseases too by. strengthening your liver. 
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India and Pakistan 


Excerpts from some of the speeches delivered 
at the Tenth Anniversary Meeting of the India 
. League of America held at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, .N.Y., on January 6th 1948: 


Dr. Henry F. Grady, United Stateg Ambassador to 
India : “As I am. Ambassador to the Dominion of Indla 
I shall direct my remarks to that country. It has every- 
thing necessary for greatness—talented ~ leadership 12 
‘government, industry -and business, and a national 
culture deep-rooted and rich: It is the quality of -eulture 
that is the measure of the quality of a people. Its 
workers have natural manual. facility and can be 
trained effectively and rapidly as industrial develop- 
ment gains momentum. Jt has rich mineral resources 
and hydro-electric and irrigation potential. of extra- 
ordinary degree. This potential is the basis. for very 
‘great increasé in agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment—the foundation for a truly modern state. ee 

“The. financial structure of the Dominion of India 
is sound, The Federal Reserve System is well-managed 
and its policies enlightened and well-directed. There 
has been a three-fold increase in. the- currency since 
1939 but assuming normal production there is no danger 
of serious inflation. But here as in so many countries, 
increased production—both agricultural and industrial— 
ig the key to the solution ‘of India’s main economic 
problems. The public debt is not large for'a country of 
three hundred million people—between six and seven 
’ billzon dollars, Taxation particularly on’ individual 
income can be increased as national’ production ex- 
pands, Future budgets will be balanced unless over & 
period of time there are extraordinary governmental 
expenditures. India not only has the possibility of 
great production increase, it has a great home market 
famished. for goods of ali kinds. Moreover there are 
great potential export markets in the countries in 
South-East Asia. og : 

“The railroad system before the war was very good 
but now badly needs re-habilitation. This is basic to 
economic recovery, Highways can and will be built up. 
Intercoastal and off-shore shipping will. be developed. 
These problems aré a challenge to the government and 


people of India, but that they will meet this challenge- 


I am confident. 

“The government though new and somewhat in- 
experienced is forward-looking and’ competent. Parlia- 
ment Js conducted with great decorum and dispatches 
its business very effectively. As in industry so in 
government there are men of unusua)] talent. Nehru 1s 
. One of the world’s statesmen. He has rare qualities of 
heart and mind and has instilled into his government 
alertness and energy. When the history of India is 


written, he will rank as a great statesman and the: 


architect of his country’s fortunes. . 

Sirdar J. J. Singh, President, India League of 
America : “There are rumblings: of war in the sub- 
continent of India and Pakistan. True friends and well- 
wishers of India and Pakistan hope and pray that such 
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a catastrophe will not overtake these two newly born 


independent states. - : 
“The Government .of India bag done well In 
making an urgent and timely request of the Security 


-Council of the United’ Nations for intervention in the 


fighting now going on in the State of Jammu and 


‘ Kashmir. This shows thev have nothing to hide. They 


are willing to lay their case before the forum of world 
opinion, ja | 
“The Security Cotincil must act with haste. It must 
immediately issue a ‘stop fire’ order, If the ‘actual 
warfare which has been going on in Kashmir since the 


‘end of October, 1947, is stopped, there is every chanec 


that the present trouble will be localized and will not 
spread. The Security Council, besides issuing the ‘stop - 
fire’ order, must immediately send a Fact Finding 
Commission to India. Such forthright, quick and effec- 
tive steps by the. Security Cotncil may avert the 
impending clash between the armed forces of India 


‘and Pakistan, 


“An open warfare between these two Dominions 
will spell disaster for both. It. will retard for years the 
much needed economic and industrial plans of both 
countries. 


“An open warfare between India and Pakistan will 
not solve the Hindu-Moslem problem—just as the 
creation of Pakistan has not solved the Hindu-Moslem 
problem. Let us suppose that India’s armed fiorces 
inflict. a defeat upon Pakistan. Then what? Can any 
one in his or her senses believe that the defeat of the 
State of Pakistan will also mean the end of the Nation 
of Pakistan ? Most certainly not. Forceful annihilaton 
of the State of Pakistan would further solidify the 
Nation of Pakistan. Not only that, but then surely the 


‘forty million Moslems iiving in India would become 


active fifth columnists. There would be-sabotage, strife, . 
arson, and guerrilla warfare practically in every part 
of India. Almost all the resources of India would have 
to be directed to putting down such sporadic rebellions. 
There would be no funds or manpower, or organiza- 
tional machinery to tend the sick, the poor and the 
starving. There would not be enough money left, after 
the huge avd constant war expenditures, to develop 
industries, hydro-electric projects, roads or agricultural 
reforms. There: would not be sufficient funds for 
educating the masses or for providing better standards 


‘of living for them. 


“The “progress of India and Pakistan would be . 
retarded twenty years, if not. more, India and Pakistan 
will have missed the opportunity of giving a friendly 
lead to thé other Asiatie’ countries. All the peoples of 
Asia are likely to suffer from such a set-back. 

“In the recent past, after the creation of the two 
independent Dominions on August 15, 1947, the spokes- 
men for the India League of America have expressed . 
the hope that India will become one again. J wish to 
re-iterate that hope on this ‘Tenth Anniversary of the 
League. But, I must add, that we want this unity only 
if it can be established on trust, faith and friendship 
between India ‘and Pakistan. “_ 


* million. 
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‘on gold, which is still mined in its environs. Over two . 
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“The India League of America will continue to 


"devote its time, energy and resources toward creating. 


true understanding between the people of India and 
Pakistan and the people of the United States of 
America.” 2s 
Roger N. Baldwin, Director,” American Civil 
Liberties Union and Treasurer of the India League of 
America : “Ever since India’s struggle for freedom to0k 
shape thirty years ago, I have been privileged to aid 
my Indian colleagues in the. United States. During all 
these years we knew that India was the key. to the 
whole system of western empire over subject: peoples, 
and that when it became free, the system would break 
up. We were right. The momentous movements among 
all the colonial peoples mark the end of the centuries 
of tragic oppression of the darker peoples by the 
white western minority. India has won not only her 
own freedom but led the’ way for others, . ~ 
“No democracy on a world scale. was possible so 
long as the imperial system’ lived. It has become 
possible only now in the last year, the fruit of countless 
gacrifices and determined. struggles, India, blessed by 4 - 
leadership in non-violence, has contributed more that 
freedom. If has Jed. the world in a type of resistance 
whose moral power transcends its own ends. _. fe 
_.“We Americans who have supported the anti- 
imperialist cause were few. But with our Indian friends. 
we have impressed American public opinion ; we have 
routed the imperialiss apologists ;: we have built @ 
bridge of ‘understanding between the two new free 
nations of India and the United States. We will conti- 


nue in these ‘difficult days of transition to aid’ with - 


understanding, publicity and practical contacts, “They 
will be needed to assure that the new nations maintain 


‘the road of democracy against’ reaction ‘oy. Communism. 


They will be needed to build our countries into allies 
in the councils of nations for the high goals of demo- 
cratic internationalism.. Only this unity will insure 
against the spread of those quack remedies for oppres- 
sion offered by’ the Communist doctors. 


—_ 


A Journey .to Australia 


V. Mikheyev thus narrates his experiences 
about his journey to Australia in New Times, 
July, 1945: ° | ot cs” 

MELBOURNE-SYDNEY 

Our next change was at Melbourne, the capital of 
Victoria, the smallest state of Australia, but densely « 
populated and rich. This city has a population of over a 
It has wide, straight streets with ten and 
fifteen-storey buildings, large parks, gardens and boule- 
vards, numerous monuments, a fine university, and is 
situated on a river on which ocean-going steamers travel. 
Numerous automobiles and motorbuses race through the - 


_ streets. Almost every minute electric trains land thousands 


of people in the centre of the city. 
Melbourne is the centre of the business life of 
the country. Here -the majority of the ministries— 
which are distributed among three cities in the eastern 
part of the country—have their offices. The city grew up 


hundred thousand workers are employed in its factories 


and docks. In the city, ocean-going steamers, locomotives, — 


machines, aircraft and tanks are built and .automobiles 
are assembled from parts shipped from the United 
States, the chassis being) made in Australian plantts.. 


. Here, too, are concentrated most of the textile and cloth- 


ing factories of 


the. country. The food industry is 
kighly developed, : 


x 
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Greater Sydney, with a 
Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, is relatively 


is really wonderful. — Its 


Sd 


Victoria occupies the Jeading place in the country’s 
‘stock-breeding and wheat-growing. Over 20,000,000 sheep 
and as many as 2,000,000 cows graze in its pastures. In 
both industry and agriculture the interests of big 


‘English firms are widely represented. Either directly or 


through agents these firms own millions of head of 
cattle and numerous factories- .and mining enterprises. 
The leading firm is Broken Hill Proprietary, Ltd., which 
has, interests in nearly all branches of iridustry, from 
ore mining to manufacturing and shipping. Most of the ~ 
stock in this firm is held by Englishmen, ~~ ; 

From Melbourne to Sydney the railway winds between 
eucalyptus-covered hills, runs, through fields where -in- 
numerable cattle graze, and passes the Riverina Canal, . 
the largest irrigation system in the country, which is 
flanked with orchards and vineyards, The fields are 
sown with rice and other grains requiring much water. 
Somewhat on the side looms Mt. Kosciusko, the highest 
mountain in the country and the only place in Australia 
where. snow falls, Here there is bright sunshine, snow 
and warmth. One can go skiing: and at the same time 
become sunburnt. This mountain, 2,200 metres high, is 
part of the Australian Alps, which runs along the coast. 
Low mountains of early origin, having a large number 
of caves, aré the source of short rivers, the water of 
which is often brackish from the inflow. of seawater 
during high tide. The stalactite cave in the Blue’ 


Mountains, to which motorbuses run, attract thousands 
of tourists, 


_ ‘In Sydney the railway -has its terminus right on 
the shore, and if one wishes to travel on to Brisbane, 
another change has to be made. An electric railway 
with numerous ‘lines connects this world port with its 


environs, which stretch for fifty) kilometres. The fail. 


way runs through the city underground, comes to the 
surface near the harbour and crosses a bridge to the 
other shore, where for over thirty kilometres. stretch 
numerous settlements, now merged to form the présent. 
population of over 1,300,000. 


small in area, ‘but it contains 
population of the country. . 

- In speaking of the sights of their city, the Sydne. 
yans refer first of all to the Bridge, the Bay and the 
Beach. The suspension bridge, 3,770 feet long, including 
the .approaches—the suspended part of the bridge is 
1,650 feet long—is beautiful from a distance, but looks 
heavy and somewhat gloomy on close view. -Sydney Bay 

( shore stretches for many 
miles, Ocean-going steamers can: enter ‘nearly every nook 
and corner of it. The narrow entrance is closed with 


over one-third of the 
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hets and strongly guarded, yet ifi 1942 several’ Japanese 
submarines managed to penetrate the inner roads. The; 
shore is covered with gardens and lined with splendid 
mansions, each having its own jetty for mooring yachts 
and motor boats, and -miniature swimming pools. Only 
in a few places can one gain access to the shore within 
the city. The gardens of the rich mansions are fenced 
off right down to the water, and- everywhere strangers - 
are swarned off by notices: “Private property. Trespassers 
will be prosecuted.” | ie 

Part of the shore is occupied by a large Botanical 
Garden and a Zoo. The city spreads on both sides of. 
the bay and then for many kilometres along the Pacific 
coast. It is belted on both sides with sand beaches. In° 
the eastern part. of Sydney and in its northern environs 
the sand beach stretches uninterruptedly for’ fifty miles. 
Hundreds of thousands of people visit the beach on 
Sundays and holidays, brought there by motorbus, street- 
car or local passenger boat. Members of the Life Saving. 
Society patrol the beach and often drag careless bathers 
“out of the water. The parades organized by this society 
are important events.. They are described in the news- 
papers, shown in the cinema and are witnessed by 
thousands of spectators. The carefree life on the 
beach is not infrequently interrupted by the cry of 
“Sharks!” upon. which all-the bathers make for the 
shore as fast as they can. 

Sydney is the largest port in Australia, It handlés 
‘ millions of tons of cargo annually, and is counted as 
one of the biggest ports in the British Empire. Merchant 
vessels of ten thousand tons, cutters, torpedo boats ‘and 
corvettes are built in its shipyards. Its docks are capable 
of repairing any ship of no matter what size. In its 
environs are, scattered munition, automobile and machine- 
tool plants, metal works, textile mills,. large cold 
‘storage plants and numerous workshop and warehouses, 

‘The influence of England is felt less in Sydney; if 
anything, American customs predominate, peculiarly 
adapted to Australian conditions. Fashions in clothes, 
hairdressing, dances and songs are American. This un- 
doubtedly is due to the influence of Hollywood,—which . 
sends numerous films here. We saw how the: hearts of 
the youth of Sydney were captivated by the latest 
American dance, the jitterbug. Special evenings were 
arranged for this dance, and competitions and exhibition. 
dances by the best performers were held. The dance is 
a peculiar mixture of acrobatics, risque stunts, Negro 
jigs and-the waltz. No music is needed for it. A drum, 
to beat. time, is sufficient, 

Sydney has the reputation in Australia of being. 
extremely progressive.. Indeed, the trade’ union movement 
is more highly developed here than in the other towns 
of. Australia, and a certain “spirit of protest” against 
conservatism and a readiness to accept “new ideas” is 
observed. Here more newspapers are published than in 
other cities. There are eight: radio stations, and several 
theatres. In proof of Sydney’s progressive spirit the in- 
habitants point to the fact that Murdoch, the~ Australian 
newspaper king, who owns half ‘a dozen reactionary 
newspapers in other states, has not been able to estab- 
lish himself in Sydney in spite of all his efforts, 


. Farms ann Factories 


Tens of millions of sheep graze in. the pastures of 
Australia. These pastures are “over-populated”’ and this 
is causing the sheep-breeders considerable anxiety. Par- 
liament and. the press- are discussing the problem of 
sheep-breeding as well as the problem of securing future 
markets for Australian wool.- The entire clip has been 
- sold to England for the duration of the war, but the 
Australians are alarmed by -post-war prospects. Thanks 
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to large English meat coniracis, considerable’ numbers 


of cattle are being slaughtered: and this is relieving some- 


what the congestion on the pastures. But the shortage 
of transport facilities, cold storage and of labour at the 
abattoirs. is upsetting export plans. Owing to the 
drought and the dearth of -fodder,. large numbers of 
sheep are perishing. ; | 
*. Slates’ sheep farm, which we visited, has 20,000 
acres, on which 10,000 sheep graze. The conditions of 
soil and climate ‘here require two acres per sheep. The 
entire farm is surrounded with a wire fence and sub- 
divided into sections of 3,000 to 5,000 acres each. The 
sections are separated from each other by wire fences 
to prevent the sheep of different ages and breeds from 
mixing. The sheep live on the section they are born is 
to the end of their days. It is the function of the sheep 
minders to vepair the fences, keep the canals clear, 
exterminate rabbits and perform a host of minor jobs. 
The farmer visits his flocks about twice a month, and 
his main concern is that no epidemics should break out 
among them, The busy season in sheep-breeding—the 
shearing—comes at the ‘beginning of the winter. Groups 
of migratory shearers, travelling from North to South, 
go to Slates and complete the shearing in ten days. The 
average clip ranges from nine to twelve pounds per 
sheep. 

Cattle also graze in large pastures, and also with 
scarcely any guard. Before the cattle are slaughtered, 
they are taken in special trains of two-storey cattle 
trucks to be fattened in the rich pastures of the forest 
régions and from there are taken to the abattoirs, Most 
of the latter are situated near the seaports, where there 
are vast cold storage and packing: plants, From here the 
carcasses or canned “meat are shipped to other countries, 
mainly to England and to the Pacific war zone. 

The world war of 1914-1918 stimulated the develop- 
ment of industry in Australia. Now, too, industry is 
experiencing a big boom. For three- years, up to 1943. 
the usual supply of manufactured goods from England 


Was interrupted, Australia was obliged to look to the 


4 


United States, from where war 
tools and machinery for war plants 
the Lend-Lease Law, and also to her own industry for 
her requirements. The old plants were switched over to 
war production, the government assigned large credits 
for the erection of new plants, and a number of state 
factories were erected. The state now owns several 
aircraft factories, shipyards and repair docks, ordnance 
works, and shell, chemical and clothing factories, 
In Australie there are now being produced: several 
types of aircraft and tanks, various types of armaments, 
tens of thosands of landing barges, several thousand 


~RHEUMATISM 
The Amrita Bazar -Patrika writes: -  ~ 


_ Ragumatism O1L : ‘‘The Rheumatism Oil, prepared ° 
by Swami Premanandajee, the famous Vedantist Yogi, 
is efficacious in all cases of Rheumatism, Sciatica and 
Lumbago, old or new. The Medicine is for application 
only, the result being instantaneous and permanent. 
It is extensively used for the last 12 years and can be 
had of Professor 8. N. Bose, B.4., “Swami Premananda 
Ashram” * * the price being Rs. 2-8 per phial.’’(30.1.30) 


Also many other Press and Personal References, 
Current Price ; fs, 5 per phial. Postage extra, 


Prof. 5S. N. Bose, B.A.: Swami Proemananda Ashram, 


P.O. Dattapukur : 24-Pargs. : West Bengal. 
Rh A AACA AN 
Local Sale,Depot : “Amiya Stores”, 96, Bowbazar St,, Cal. ,- 
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machine tools per annum and railway rolling stock Australia has to meet vith ‘ exceptionally severe com- 
(Australia built locomotives and cars ordered by the - etition in the aircraft: and automobile branches. 
Allies for shipping goods to the U.S.S.R. via Persia). ° The outlook for the future is causing anxiety both - 
She is producing annually 2,000,000 tons of pig iron in to the government and the masses of the working people. 
her six furnaces, increasing the mining and smelting of ye most common topic of conversation. is the prospect 
any es 00 noes a ee oe of obtaining work after the war, People recall the crisis 
porter to exporter of copper, and beginning to supply ,¢ 1999.1933, when’ more than half the workers of 
the Allies with large quantities of zinc, tin and lead. ~ Australia were unemployed. In her quest for foreign 
During the war, and last year in particular, attempts markets Australia is tirning “her gaze, to the Pacific 
to check the industrial development of the country were countries, -and particularly to China, which, as many 
Opser Ted. Cee AteeIiDtS Were jade.bycetamm quitters believe will -become industrialized after the war. . Aus- 
in countries which encounter Australian competition in alia intends to enter the struggle for the Chinese 
the world market and.wish to keep her in the position : - 
of a colony supplying the metropolis with cheap raw 
materials. It is common knowledge that Australia. still 
imports from England cloth made from Australian wool, . _. Canberra is situated on the slopes of the low Aus- 
‘ tralian Alps. After long disputes between the states as 


to which of them should have the honour of being the 
ware seat of the . capital, it was decided to build it in - 
“neutral” territory and a site of several thousand acres 
in New South Wales was allocated for it. Here, by 
1927, the city of Canberra was built, which now has 
“a population of about 8,000. 

-Canberra igs more like a large park than a city. It 
consists of several settlements separated from each other 
by avenues and gardens. It is a difficult job to make 
one’s way from the Houses of Parliament to any of the - 
settlements. Several motorbuses run at interval of 20 to 
30 minutes and describe big curves as they follow the 
circles into which the capital is divided. There are no 
straight lines in Canberra; there are only rings of roads 

. contiguous to each other. To pass from one house ‘to 
another situated three or, four blocks away, one must 
- go round in a curve. past six or seven blocks. ‘ 

As many’ as 4,000,000 trees, mostly’ imported from 
other countries, have been planted in the city. Canadian 
pines and palm trees-intermingle with Japanese cherry 
trees, which since the war broke out have: been renamed 

. Chinese cherry trees.” In the spring the city looks like 
a flourishing orchard and the -fruit trees in blossom 
obscure the roofs of the houses. There are a few two- 
storeyed houses in the city—the Houses of Parliament, 
the hotel and several shops. The rest of the city 
consists of one-storey houses with large gardens. 

Parliament assembles in Canberra every three 
months. It then becomes crowded and animated. At ail 
other times its quietness “stuns” the visitor. The streets 
are deserted, sheep graze in the parks near the Houses 
of Parliament, and sometimes a rabbit darts across the 
street. The city is not yet completed. Much of it still 

‘exists only in blueprint. The visitor is conducted over 

- the hills and told: : 

“Here there will be a new Parliament and there a 
large lake,’ and then Canberra will be like Geneva. 
Over there,-to the left of the Houses of Parliament, the 

_. foreign embassies will be built. Do you see that tall 
hill? That’s where the Soviet embassy will be.” 


market. ; 
CANBERRA—-THE CAPITAL OF: AUSTRALIA” 
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2,000-Year Old University - 


A 2,000-year-old university, believed. to have 

flourished in Bhagalpur district, is to be excavated. 

. The ancient Bikramshila University which is stated to 
have. existed more than-2.000 years ago and is pre- 

sumed to be older than the Nalanda-and the Taxila 







BENGAL WATERPROOF 
WORKS (1940) LTD. 2 
A DUR a universities, is lying buried-in Bikramshila. in the 

salenhe ne BOMBA a. sahiek of Bhagalpur, Bihar—Passive Resister, Johan- 
————S a nesberg. ‘ 
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In this well-known picture painted by Sir John Millais in 1870; the young 
Walter Raleigh and a friend are. listening enthralled to the tales of sea 
adventures told them by the picturesque mariner 





Oxford seen from its roof tops. Here the spirit of classic Greece has been kept alive for 
2000 years 
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Action at Last? - 


Pandit Nehru-has to be congratulated on his fight- 
ing speeches in Madras. The reaction to these speeches 
have not been long in coming. Loud and prolonged 
howls of protest are coming from all the enemies of 
India, not the least remarkable being that from the 
Arch-enemy of all Asiatics, Mr. Winston Churchill. In 
the debates on Hyderabad in the House of Commons, 
this senile antidiluvian, who handed Burma on a, plate 
to the Japanese through his rebuff to. the Burmese 
Nationalists in the U Saw Misson—thereby causing 
death and suffering to hundreds of thousands—was quite 
_ justifiably rebuked by Mr. Attlee for “selecting his 
facts ffom-only one side.” Mr. Attlee was absolutely 
correct when he emphatically stated that “Mr. Chur- 
chill generally starts with the pre-conceived opinion 
that everything Hindus do is wrong,” and further he 
was quite right in stating that “it is the view generally 
accepted in India” about Mr. Winston Churchill. 

We hope Pandit Nehru’s speeches indicate the 
awakening of the Dreamer to realities. It is late in the 
day, and the complications are myriad due to the policy 
of laissez faire adopted ‘so far. The country is wide 
awake to the difficulties of the situation and the 
Government may be ‘sure about the full weight of the 
people’s sanction being thrown in its favour, if once 
action replaces. hesitation and stern measures replace 
flowery speeches and abstract pldtitudes. The Nation’s 
economic life has been jeopardised by the treacherous 
activities of some despicable gangs of Big Business, who 
have been brazenly ‘looting the people behind the 
shield of ministerial amity and: executive complicity, 
both at the Centre and in the provinces, 

Labour has been led into intransigence through 
the nefarious activities of the Communist Party of 
India and their stooges of the A.LLT.UC. 
apparent to all that the sole object of these fifth 
columnists of Foreign’ Powers was to sabotage the 
effort for the Industrialisation of India, so that the 
Indian Union remain-for ever at the mercy of those 
Western States whose economy is far more advanced 
along those lines. The Government must be alert 
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about the activities of all these disruptive elements 


. and we think a stringent enquiry is called for, regard- 


ing the actions and speeches of certain AJ.T.UC. 
leaders, who are willing tools at the hands of their 
communist masters. There have been howls about’ 
civil liberties from these people, who have had no . 
eompunction whatsoever in causing endless suffering 
to hundreds of millions in order that a few hundred 
thousand of their dupes might get advantages over 
the vast majority of the nationals of this country. 
It is about time the people were told that an ul- 
serupulous “labour-leader” was as much a souree of 
danger to the country as an unscrupulous capitalist, 
and much more so when he was acting as an agent 
of a hidden foreign enemy. 

Hyderabad and Kashmir are major indicators of 
the trends of foreign diplomacy regarding the Indian. 
Union. Mr. Attlee has done well by his country by 
clarifying the stand of his ‘government vis-a-vis the 
Indian Union’s policy. But it is no use hiding the ° 
fact that there is a growing sense of resentment in 
this country regarding the anti-Indian activities of a 
large number of British nationals whose sole aimi seems 
to be to embarrass and injure the Indian Union. These 
blind fools seem to have forgotten the lessons of the 
last decade and a half, after the rise of Hitler. Malice 
is the ruling passion in their life, together with the 
They are the avowed enemies of 
all Hindus because it was the Hindu who fought them 
and their predecessors with all the resources of mind 
and might. Sydney.Cotton is not an isolated figure, 
nor is he the most important of‘ his kind. 

We dealt with the beginnings of Hyderabad in 
these columns last month. In this issue we append at — 
the end of editorial columns the presentation of 
historical evidence by Sir Jadunath Sirear, the doyen 
of Indian historians, regarding the same. But evidence 
or.no evidence the fact remains that eighty-five per 
cent of the people of Hyderabad are inalienable, by 
all tenets of race, caste or creed, from their neighbours 
and relatives in the surrounding areas, and ag such 
their destiny must march with that of the mationels 


of the Indian Union. © 
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Pandit Nehru’s -Addfess to Workers 

Addressing a mass rally of workers at the Corpora- 
tion Stadium of Madras on the 26th of July, Pandit 
Nehru said that a country’s well-being: " depended 
upon its production and its: productive capacity from the 
land and from industry. “If we have to remove the 
poverty of India, if we have to increase the standards and 
well-being of our people, we must produce more and 
then, secondly, we must see that what our workers pro- 
duce is properly distributed and that it does not stick 
in a few pockets. 

-- “These. two things have to - borne in mind, and 

the first of this is production. Now. there has been a good 
deal .of stress laid on production, and rightly so, and 
unfortunately there have been trouble and strikes and lock- 
outs and the like which have come in the way of 
production. I am not going into these questions now 
except to’ tell- you that any Government, any national 
Government, that we may have in the Province or in the 
Centre cannot subsist unless it has the largest amount 
of popular approval.” 

Referring to Communist activities, Pandit Nehru 
said: “I find today people talking in terms of Socialism 
and more especially of Communism. Excellent gospels. 
So far as I am’ concetned, I accept their fundamental 
principles, but I do not ‘and will not accept the manner 
and .methods of those who call themselves Communists, 
because J find that, in the name of eponomic doctrine, 
they are at the present moment trying both to coerce and 
sometimes commit all manner of atrocities in the provinces. 

“They want us, in the name of civil liberty, to allow 
them to carry on these atrocities. No country is worth 
the name which can put up with this. No Govertiment 
can. put up with this, If any group or people want to 
declare war against the State, then the State-is at wat 
with them, 

“I want to make this perfectly clear to the workers 
of this country and all those whe want not only to better 
their (workers’) lot but to change the social structure 
of society. The only way: for them is to proceed peace- 
fully and co-operatively by influencing the Government or 
by changing the Government and putting in their own 
Government. , 

*But, if they go about in this new State of ours, this 
free India of ours—before it is fully stabilized, before 
it-has completely adjusted itself after these very terrible 
‘changes that we have faced as a result of partition and 
other consequences that followed—trying to upset its 
structure, then they are no friends of freedom and no friends 
of India, no friends of the working class. They dre otly 


friends of chaos and anarchy out of which they hope to - 


‘gel something to their advantage.” 

‘Declaring that no Government could tolerate the misuse 
of civil liberties, Pandit Nehru said: 
have stood for civil liberties. I have stood for the freedom 
of the individual and the group, and nothing else has pained 
me so much as that conditions should arise in this country 


“when perforce civil liberties should be limited in the case - 


“pia number of individuals. It really pains meso much that 


¥ 


‘of Hyderabad, Pandit Nehru said: 


“You know that. 1 
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the very thing I have condemned in the past should to some 
extent be indulged in by our Governments whether at the 
Centre. or in the Provinces. 

“T want to tell those. Governments—my Government in 
the Centre and those in the provinces—that, if the state of 
affairs and if the compulsion of events sometimes induce 
them and. compel them to take action, they must take action, 
because we cannot endanger the security of the State. We 
cannot leave large numbers of people unprotected against 
this kind of attack. 

' “At the same time, each Government—Provincial or 
Central—must think hard and deep whenever there is the 
slightest inroad on civil liberty, whenever any single indi- 
vidual’s right is to be taken away. It is dangerous to fall 
into a complacent mood, giving large powers to the executive 
or to the police, large powers to everybody to exercise 
authority as he wills. | 

- “T see these dangerous things at work in. ‘India, and I 
dislike them thoroughly, but one has to balance between 
the two. One cannot allow the State to be in danger. When 


‘there is a danger to the State, normal standards~do not 


apply. Then the first primary duty of any Government 
worth its name is to protect the community at large, and 
the people at large, even though that protection means cer- 
tain limitations of liberty for some groups or individuals.” 

Proceeding, the Prime Mimister said: “We-are facing 
a situation, political, economic, external and internal, which 
creates more or less the same dangers, taking as a whole, 
as a war situation creates. Therefore, our duty should be 
to meet this situation: with a war outlook, to see that we. 
win through and overcome all these dangers. 

“You know, the Congress has always been com mitted 
not ‘only to people’s raj; but essentially to workers’ and 
peasants’ dominance in that raj because workers and 
peasants are predominant in this country, and obviously any 
irtily democratic Government must reflect their will, It 
may take time to establish it fully, but even so it will take 
less time if we do not reduce this country to chaos and 
anarchy by trying to get something done sooner than later.” 

Expressing surprise at the attitude of certain Com- 
munists whe went to people like the feudal authorities 
“This is an extra-ordi- 
nary thine for you to consider. What is there in common 
between’ the Communists and the Razakar leaders in Hyder- 
abad? There is nothing in common, except one thing— 
that is the desire in the present context to create trouble 
and chaos. There is nothing else. in common. How are 
we to meet this evil except combat it?” 

Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said: “Have you ever looked 
at-the map of India? Look at it again. Look at that 
magnificent chain of Himalayan mountains from the north 
to the north-east. There is no other area in the world which 
has more, petential power than that locked in the Himalayas, 
Ail that power has to be tapped ‘by human resources for the 
public good. We want to do Eee We have begun to do 
that. 
“We have every potential resource in India. What we 
lack for the present -is the proper co-ordination of those’ 
resources with human power on a co-operative spirit and 
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‘interests represented by Mr. Winston Churchill and his ~ 
followers in British polities. It-reveals what has long 
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NOTES : 


a spirit of discipline, so that all of us together may serve 
the nation and serve the people. 

“If we do so together, then, very eiidiics we can build 
up this great nation—it is not building up of people at the 
top but building from the bottom upwards. We have to 
raise the level of the common people, and we are going to 
do it.. But you will waste your time if, instead of setting 
about that work, you simply fight and struggle and quarrel 
amongst yourselves. We should not fritter away our time 
and energy in wasteful strife as some of our misguided 
friends are doing today. 

* “7, therefore, beg of you, whether you are in the field 
of industry or railways or elsewhere, to give thought to 
the present state of affairs in India. 

“The first thing before us is to get this country going, 
te get it properly stabilized and to increase its production, 
with-one aim in view—that is, raising the standards of the 
mass of the common people and making them freer and 
better by putting an cnd to poverty and unemployment. 

“We have, therefore, to combat these anti-social forces 
that are at work, and I call upon you, comrades, to fight 
these forces, 

“I hope you will realize that the primary need of the 
day is to work for peace and order in this country and 
then for a strong and peaceful trade union movement which 
betters your lot and’ fights for you when your rights are 
challenged and which protects you when you are in any 
way victimized and which, at the same time, thinks always 
of the nation first end the individual and group interests 
afterwards.” 


Hyderabad Pot Boiling Over 


The manner of Sydney Cotton’s direct flight from 
Karachi to Hyderabad exposes the ugly hand of Paki- 
stan and its supporters amongst British imperialist 


been suspected that a class of international adventurers 
have become busy fishing in the troubled waters of 
Indo-Pakistani relations. Sydney Cotton is an Austra- 
lian adventurer; the ‘Lancaster’ in which he flew to 
Hyderabad boré the mark of Canada, and was flown 
over by British pilots. The Government of the Indian 
Union have, therefore, registered protests with the 
Governments of Australia, Canada and. Britain for 
Sydney Cotton’s escapade; with the Government of 
Pakistan for their air-port officials giving a clearance 
certifigate to him and adequate petrol supply for his 
machine, thus helping to break the Chicago Conven- 
tion on air transit from one country to another. We 
are watching with a certain amount of cynical interest 
how these Governments try to get out of the trouble 


‘into which they have been let by Sydney Cotton. 


It has been known for’ sometime that the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, said to be the richest individual in the 
world, has been able to buy support from’ those 
elements in the world’s power-politics which have been 


uDhappy with the emergence of India as a free State, ~ 


free of “British control.” Sydney Cotton-is an instru- 


sf 


ment in the hands of these people, and the ruling 
authorities of the Indian Union cannot but take note 
of their activities and take steps to halt these. 

For sometime past public opinion in our State has 
been hardening against the apparent supineness o! 
their rulers in treating with Nizam Mir Osman Ali 
Khan. The Socialist Party headed by Shri Jai Prakash 
Narain have been vehement in their criticism on this 
matter; the Communist Party, now under a ban, have 
in their own peculiar ways been trying to disrupt from 
within the Nizam’s administration. The Mountbatten 
regime that ended on June 21st last made many 
attempts to “appease” the ruling junta of Hyderabad. . 
The Rajagopalachari regime appears to have been a 
little more active, imposing “economic saQctions” on 
the Nizam State; these can make themselves felt only 
after a prolonged experiment. 

The Sydney Cotton episode has shown that the 
enemies of India are busy with measures to defeat 
these “sanctions.” The protests of the Indian Union 
sent to Australia, Canada, Britain and “Pakistan” cannot 
be the last steps taken to beat down this conspiracy. 
Something more positive, more direct, will have to be 
done to drive sense into the minds of the Hyderabad 
authorities suffering from Pakistan crochets. The editor 
of the London weekly, New Statesman and. Nation, Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, had suggested a more drastic remedy 
—that the Indian Union should look benevolently on 
the legal, the extra-légal, and the illegal activities of 
the enemies of the Nizam both in and outside his 
territories. He regarded the “Razakars,” the gangster 
bands organized in the name of the Ittehad-ul-Mus- 
limeem organization as a distinct menace, patterned 


as it is on the Muslim League example in India. 


Since he wrote the “Razakars” have shown their 
depravity on a more extensive scale. This has been 
high-lighted by what Mr. J. V. Joshi, Minister for 
Commerce in the Hyderabad, has said in course of his 
letter of resignation eubmetted to Mir Laik Ali, Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad. It. is reported that Mr. Joshi 
had made certain speeches exposing the atrocities 
perpetrated by the “Razakars” on the Hindus of the 
State; he had toured the districts of Nanded and 
Parbhani, and was “shocked” by what he had seen. 
And this pain he poured into language couched more 
as entreaty to the human instincts of the “Razakars” — 
than as condemnation of their activities. A few samples 
of it will enable our readers to understand his mind. 

“T am loyal, and loyalty demands recognizing 
facts and remedying them before it is too late. 
- Hindus in the State are afraid, have lost confidence, 
and are leaving their homes. They are sore and 
suspicious becatise of the loot, arson and murder 
that are occurring in the State today. 
Rapine and rape seém to have become 
common. 
“The term ‘Razakar’ means ‘servant of God’ . 
and defender of the weak and the innocent. ; 
“What I saw at Loha shocked’ me—the ‘whole- 
sale loot of the entire Hindu community, the grue- 
some murder of three Hindus, arson and rape, All 
this has become intolerable. 
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“I beg you to act, and act quickly. Weed out 
the mischievous elements and 
organization of this communal virus. You hold 
90 per cent of the Services—Police, Military and 
Civil. You have a mass militant organization of 
Razakars. You possess arms. The Hindus are weak 
and helpless. They do not possess arms... .” 


_ This appeal appears to have miscarried. Mr. Joshi 
has been forced out of the Ministry for his out- 
spokenness. But the exposure has done one good—it 
has shown the true character of the Asafia regime. It 


is well-known that the Hyderabad Ministry represents 
the ‘Razakar’ gangsters, and Mr. Josbi’s place there 


has been on sufferance, so long as he tolerated * the 
‘Razakar’ regime and winked at: their misdeeds. 
when he dared turn round, and point- the accusing 
finger at the seat of disease in the State, the time 
came for the quit order to be served on him. 

The world will now watch with . suspense the 
further evolution of this’ drama. The Sydney Cotton 
episode has shown that the Nizam is not alone, that 
behind him. stand reactionary forces of countries far 
and near, drawing inspiration from -Anglo-Saxol 
domination over world affairs. Pandit Nehru’s Govern- 
ment by trying to maintain and follow an independent 
foreign policy has not recommended itself to the domi- 
nant powers tossed on waves of power-politics.. The 
Kashmir and Hyderabad affairs have given us a warn- , 
ing which cannot be brushed aside by eloquent plead-— 


‘ings. The enemies of India appear to think that while 


the ‘Kashmir Commission is in’ India, something 
spectacular should -be staged which will force the pace 
of Indo-Hyderabad disagreement, force it-into a clash 
of arnis. Perhaps, we cannot avoid it. The latest (27th. 


July) news tells us of the ‘occupation of village Nanaj 


on the Sholapur-Barsi road by Indian troops. 


Currency. Measures Against Hyderabad . 

The decision of the Nizam to be independent both 
politically and economically has forced the Govern- 
ment of India -to take precautionary measures. ‘The 
primary object of these measures is to protect the 
interests of India. Until a few days ago, the people of 
the Hyderabad State enjoyed as much freedom as any 
one else in India to-remit funds overseas, within, of 


_ course, the exchange control regulations. But this free- 


* 


dom has been restricted to some extent. No bank 
operating in Hyderabad can now issue drafts involving 
foreign exchange for any person, éven if he be the 
Nizam or ‘his Govertment, without the previous per- 
mission of the Reserve Bank of India. Taking into 
consideration the secret arms deals initiated by that 


‘State, this restriction was invited by them.-The object 


of the Government of India is to see that foreign . 
exchange is not remitted from Hyderabad for purposes” 
which are likely to strengthen the aggressive de- 
signs of the Nizam against India. This restriction 
alone was not sufficient to serve the purpose 
in view because there was nothing to prevent the 
tents of Hyderabad ° from gettifig funds transferred 


clean the Razaikar ” 


But. 


_ senting parties to- it. 
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out of India through the banks in the Indian Union or 
Pakistai. The promulgation of the recent Currency 
Ordinance, providing for the control of the transfer of 
certain securities “which maybe dettimental to the 
interests. of India,” however, proves that the Govern- 
ment of India is serious about closing all leakages of 
foreign exchanges on. Hyderabad account. In the 
interest of India, it is imperative that there should be 
stringent restrictions and check over the remittances of. 
iunds from India to all the countries, including Pakistan. 

: The Nizam has declared the use of Indian currency 
illegal within his dominions. By this measure, the° 
Hyderabad Government had made a deliberate attempt 
to eliminate Indian currency from circulation and to 
push its own notes in circulation but retaining its power 
to transfer Indian securities abroad in its own interests. 
The Government of India has counter-acted this step 
by closing the currency chest of the Reserve Bank of 
India in Hyderabad operated through the Imperial 
Bank and bringing the surplus currency back to India. - 
The Government.of India is, in view of the past 
actions of the Nizam’s Government, perfectly justified- 
in withdrawing the currency -chest from- Hyderabad. 
Another reason for this step may be to prevent the 
balance of India’s currency chest in that State falling 
into the hands of the Nizam in case: hostilities break 
out. It is thus purely a measure of precaution and _ 
one in self-defence. If the Nizam feels embarrassed for, 
these measures, he has only himself to thank, for they 
have been invited by him. The Nizam ‘has given 
sufficient cause for viewing his activities in respect with 
the currency manipulations in his State with suspi- 


ion, He has already hoarded enormous quantities of 
Indian currency by selling out -his investments in 


Goverpment of India. loans and by forcing the public 
of Hyderabad ‘to convert the Indian rupee.notes for 
Osmania Sicca notes, a factor which is principally 
responsible for the shortage of Indian currency which 
is now being experienced by the public in that State. 


Nehru Denounces Hyderabad’s Gangsters 

Addressing a mass meeting at Madras on tthe 25th 
of July, Pandit Nehru said: 

-“The cutting of Pakistan as it is called has created 
innumerable problems—political, economic, social, but 
most of all psychological. We cut off something non the 
living body of India. - 

“Partition came with our consent. We were con. 
We shall abide by what we have 
consented to. .We consented because we thought that 
thereby we were purchasing peace and goodwill, though at 
a heavy price. We did not get that peace and goodwill. 
‘but got something terrible instead. 

“There is no going back on the decisions made, We 
have accepted them and today the position is that if 
Pakistan wants suddenly to join India to reverse ‘that 
process of history, I am quite clear in my mind that 
we would not accept it -for the present. That would 
mean “in the present context going back in-a worse way - 


ee ed 


to those troubled conditions from which we sought to 
escape through partition. It would mean shouldering 
ihe tremendous burdens that Pakistan has’ to shoulder. 
Therefore, do not imagine that however much | may 
regret the partition of India, I work for undoing it. | 
‘say this because of the fantastic allegations made by the 
leaders of Pakistan at Lake Success and elsewhere. © 


“Tt is a fantastic allegation that we-are trying, or 
intriguing, to ‘put an end to Pakistan. Jt is faftastic 
because that will be doing injury to ourselves. If Pakis- 
tan economically or otherwise collapses that will bring 
all kinds of injurious consequences. If Pakistan collapses, 
the danger to India would be great: Therefore, from no 
point of view would we wish for the collapse, economic 
or otherwise, of Pakistan... : 


“We want in our interest that Pakistan should con- 
tinue economically and politically sound, We do not want 
Pakistan to continue as a progressively hostile country io 
India, because Pakistan and India, as they are situated, 
cannot remain for long just indifferent to each other. We 
have either to co-operate in a friendly manner or we have 
to be hostile and inimical to each other. There is no 
middle course ultimately. For the present, however, the 
middle course may be followed and it will continue for 
some years. 

“Unfortunately during the past few months on the 
whole we have drifted apart. You see evidence of this, 
in the main, in Kashmir and BySerapads even though it 
is behind the veil. 

“IT am sorry to make these serious charges against 
not only a neighbouring country but against the people 
who, after all, whatever the political division may be, 
are Indians and «will continue to be Indians even though 
they may call themselves something else.” 

Dealing with the Kashmir question, Pandit Nehru 
said: “At present theré is a U. N. Commission in India 
considering the Kashmir matter. At the Security Council 
we said that Pakistan was aiding and abetting the 
raiders who had come across Pakistan territory to des- 
troy the valley of Kashmir. We requested the Council 
to call upon Pakistan not to do so. It was a simple 
fact stated and a simple request made. 

“Now the Security Council sat for six or seven 
‘months and discussed it and ultimately appointed this 
commission. Oddly enough, during these six or seven 
months of hard work and discussions, they never consi- 
dered that simple fact that we placed before them. 
Because they did not do so, they were continually pri- 
ceeding on a weak and uncertain foundation and on 
wrong premises, 

“There is no reason why they -should not have 
found out the truth, They did not choose to inquiré into 
our complaints but they went away at a tangent and 
considered other matters. What is the position now? 
Everybody knows that it is not merely a question of 
Pakistan aiding and abetting some tribesmen but Pakis- 
tan sending their regular .armies into Kashmir—that is 
Indian Union territory—and fighting our troops there. 
The whole of the Pakistan case before the Security 
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Council was based on the fact that they, were not aiding 
and abetting in any way and there was no complicity 
on their part in what was happening in Kashmir. Now 
it is established, as I do claim it is established, te the 
knowledge of every person who inquires into it, that 
Pakistan is practically fighting and-has full complicity 
in the Kashmir affair. The whole case: of Pakistan was 
built on falsehood and deceit. I shall not say more about 
Kashmir.” 


Pandit Nehru again referred to the partition of India 
and deplored the tendency among some Hindu commu. 
nalists whe were thinking in terms of a Hindu rashera. 
“Attempts to do’ that will bring ‘conflict and ruin to the 
nation. Those attempts will be resisted to the end.” 

SecuLar INnpIA 

“We stand for a united India, for a secular India 
and for an India in which every citizen would have his 
religion, equal rights and opportunities and obligations 
as any. other.” 

He deplored. the se aeaey among some of the Hindu 
communalists who were trying to oppose the Muslim 


-communalists and were thinking in terms of a Hindu 


rashtra., ; 

He added: “Attempts to do that will ee conflict 
and ruin to the nation. Those attempts will be fully 
resisted to the end. Either they will be defeated or the 
nation will suffer tremendously. In the modern world of 
today. communal States cannot exist except in a terribly 
backward condition.” 

Pandit’ Nehru asked whether they wanted. India to 
become a great, modern, progressive and strong nation 
_and play a great part in the councils of the world or 
degenerate. =e ‘ 

“Now”, he said, “Pakistan clearly proclaims and 
puts forward a completely different ideal. Jt talks about 
an Islamic State. <A theocratic State and communal 
State. It is not. for mie to advise Pakistan. They can 
go their way and they have gone their way. 

“But I am interested, as I told you, in Pakistan, 
because to my tind however) much it may cut itself 
away, it still remains part of India. It surprises me how 
rapidly Pakistan is going downhill in mind and body 
alike. Today to talk in terms of a nation in theocratic 
and religious terms is ‘to talk in a language used to he 
spoken a ficw hundred years ago. If Pakistan goes back 
and accepts that, it will not ultimately succeed and in 
doing so it will. come to grief. But because -Pakistan 
talks in a language of a few hundred years ago we are 
not going to be foolish enough to talk in the same 
language.” ) s 

Pandit Nehru continued today there were more 
Muslims in India than in any other country in the world 
except Pakistan. “What about these Muslims in India?” 
he asked. “Sometimes people talk of demanding from 
them a certain loyalty. Well, of course, people who live 
in India and are citizens of India are: expected. to be 
Joyal to India. If they are not then they isolate them- 
selves and they no longer have any place in India. 
Nevertheless it is rather silly for any one to go on 
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publicly demanding loyalty from them. I am not 
demanding anyone’s loyalty but I do wish to make 
this clear that I can undérstarid very well the crisis in 
the mind and spirit which the Muslims in India have 
had to face during the past year. It has been a difficult 
year for them and those who were completely loyal to 
India, even they had to face this crisis quite naturally. 

“Y sympathise with them and like to help to resolve 
that crisis. J stand for the development of a composite 
culture in India which will no doubt be predominantly 
influenced by the predominant elements in the country. 
But nevertheless it will be open to all. Having said that 
I wish to say again that India is facing and will continue 
to face various crises and our countrymen who are Muslints 
in India have to understand quite clearly -how they fii 
in this composite picture.” 


” 


Pandit Nehru said that during his brief stay in 
Madras: he was: surprised to read certain journals that 
were issued on behalf of Muslims. “I find in. these 
journals a trace of arrogant communalism that has 
brought so much injury to India. Now I want to be 
frank with you. .The Muslimn League in the past fol- 
lowed a policy, a poisonous policy, which has done harm 
to India-and which has brought about partition. The 


Muslim League and all those who think in the tradition’ 


of the Muslim League .bave no place in India: today. 
That Muslim League has. been wound up, I believé, by 
its own erstwhile votaries in most places in India. 

“I was surprised to find some people taking excep- 
tion to the Jana Gana Mana and the crést of the 
State. I say that it is a challenge and an insult. If any 
Mussalman here wish to carry on those old traditions, 
I would suggest to them in all friendliness to depart for 
Pakistan. Becatise otherwise it will not. be- happy for 
them and happy for us. Otherwise tension will continue 
and in the composite and secular State we will have 
elements that will not. fit in. . , 

“Because, you see the~- whole conception behind 
Pakistan was not a national conception. It was a reli- 


_gious éxtra-territorial communal consideration. That, of 


course, in the modern age, is rather a fantastic notion. 

“Now Pakistan has come into existence. If the old 
Muslim League idea was at all right, then it means 
there can be no Hindu who can be a citizen of Pakistan 
or a non-Muslim, Christian or Sikh there: because Pakis- 
tan is an Islamic, bheocratic plate claiming. the allegiance 
of Muslims there. I know for a fact that large num- 
bers of Muslims in India accept the secular conception 
of India and have absolutely no desire to line up with 
Pakistan in any way. 


“Therefore, I am content with this problem. There 


are some, no doubt, who find .it difficult to get out of 
the wrong habit they got in the past. Maybe they ‘will 
get out of it. There are some who are deliberately, 
apparently, carrying on with that thought. That was the 
idea that struck, me 
certain journals issued by some organisations or indivi- 
duals here in Madras. Now, when I talk -of a secular 
State, what does it mean? 


‘to be tolerant towards the minorities. 


irolled by the Central Government at Delhi. 


when my attention was drawn to- 


Are we going to shake off.. 
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our cultural institutions because somebody who is of 
-the Muslim League in Madras does not approve? Let 


him get away from here and the sooner he does the 
better for the country.” 

He pointed out that India had fundamental culture 
and it was’ rather absurd for them to talk and think of°’ 
challenging the. symbols of that culture. It had nothing 
to do with religion except it was a cultural symbol. 

Pandit Nehru appealed to the thajority community 
“We should not 
exercise our dominant position in a wrong way to.create 
suspicions or fear in the minds of any minority in. the 
country. The responsibility ‘always is of the dominant 


and majority party and therefore we should be careful.” 


* 


TiyDERABAD 

Referring to Hyderabad, Pandit Nehru said: “I want 
to say a few words about Hyderabad because it must 
interest you and it is near to your province and, it 


affects you. You will remember that in November last, 
we ‘came to a Standstill Agreement with ‘Hyderabad 
State. There were many things in it. Among other 


-things, the three subjects namely, Defence, Communica- 


tions and External Affairs were supervised and con- 
There were . 
other matters I need not go into, 

“We entered into that Standstill Agreement because, 
we did not want to push the Hyderabad Government to 
compel it to accede to us. We were of the opinion .and 
we are of the opinion that there is no other way open 
to the Hyderabad State except full accession’ to India. 
But we were in no hurry and we had- laid down a 
general principle that where there was a doubt, “where 
there was a dispute in regard to a State’s accession, it 
will lie with. the people of the State to decide. . 

““We applied that elsewhere. We do not want to 
force a decision on Hyderabad, We thought. this matter 
can be settled with goodwill and peacefully a little 
later. So we entered into this Standstill] Agreement for 
a year. In fact, if properly understood and if properly 
worked that Standstill Agreement meant 80 per cent of 


- accession because three important subjects were under 


the Government of India. 

“We agreed, if you like as a price of this under- | 
standing, to withdraw our troops that we stationed in 
the Cantonment there in Secunderabad. We withdrew 
them soon after and carried out that very important 
part of the bargain. It was a very important part, becausc 
with our troops staying in Secunderabad, we dominated 
Hyderabad in a military way. It would have been 
difficult, exceedingly difficult, for the Ruler of Hydera- 
bad or anyone to play much mischief with our troops’ 
there. Yet in order to see the way, we entered into 
that Standstill Agreement and we withdrew our troops . 


‘from Secunderabad. That is a major thing. There are 


many Matters in wdich we complained breach of the 
Standstill Agreement on their part and they complained 
of breaches on our part. They are minor things. Their 
complaint was that we did not supply them with arms, 

“Well, in the context of things, you can yourself 
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judge, ihe real thing is that we who were in a dominant 
mililary position in Hyderabad ‘withdrew our army. Can 
you find a bigger gesture on our part to show that we 
wanted a peaceful and co-operative solution of the 
_Hyderabad problem”, asked Pandit Nehru. 

“Aftet that, it is a long story of repeated journeys 
of Prime Minister and other Ministers and ‘Advisers of 
the Hyderabad Government -to Delhi and back. Re- 
peatedly, they came to us and more than once we agreed 
and they agreed and they went back with provisional 
agreement. That was not accepted, On the last occasion, 
again what appeared to. us an  agreerhent- which we 
have ‘arrived at with the representatives of the Hyderabad 
Government—the draft of which appeared in the Press 
—when they went back again, fell through. 

“Now I am exceedingly sorry, if again I have to 
use a strong language because strong language does not 
normally help. I cannot help expressing that the 
Hyderabad Government have behaved in the last few 
months in a manner which would not do credit to any 
gangsters or thieves or deceitful persons. 

“They have come to us again and again speaking 
all the time that they have gone on intriguing in a 
hundred ways against us. All the while they have said 
one thing and done something else. These gun-running 
expeditions from Karachi to Hyderabad and how cer- 
tain foreigners have been helping Hyderabad Govern- 
ment in this way, you have read in the Press, 

“Now those of you who are students of history will 
remember the past history of Hyderabad in the last 150 
years. It is not a history creditable to any State. It 
grew not out of love, courage or victory in arms but by 
‘deceit. In the present instance it has completely lived 
up to this past history. It has become impossible for 
us to deal with persons who behave in this deceitful way, 
whose words mean nothing, but who have built up in 


their State this organisation of the Razakars which is - 


purely an ‘organisation of gangsters and the like. Can 
you deal with a Government which is practically run by 
these gangster elements? 

“People talk about our having war with Hyderabad. 
What do they mean exactly? It is a completely wrong 
notion. We propose to have no war with Hyderabad. 
There is no question of any war with Indian States, If 


there are wars they are with free countries. If and when .. 


we consider it necessary, we shall have 
‘ tions against the Hyderabad State. 

“But you must remember that no Government should 
rush into these ventures involving military operations 
easily, because they involve suffering. We are not irres- 
ponsible people like the rulers of Hyderabad. Many 
people talk casually, but no responsible Government can 
behave in that manner. At the same time, no responsible 
Government can put up with the things that have beeni 
happening and are still happening in Hyderabad. 

“T cannot tell you what steps we shall take and 
when we shall take them, because it is not a matter to 
be discussed in public meetings. But I can tell you this, 
We are thoroughly alive to the Hyderabad situation. T 


military oper3- 


can also tell you that the draft agreement that we had 
proposed some time back, so far as ‘we are concerned, 
we have done with it. 

“T can tell you one thing, that we are not going to 


. deal with the persons who represent the present Govern- 


ment of Hyderabad, because, in dealing with them often 
enough, we have invariably been deceived by them, In 
no circumstances whatever is the independence of 
Hyderabad going to be accepted, 

“T have no doubt in my mind that Hyderabad must, 
and will become a full member of the Indian Union as 
an acceding State. If it does not accede, it may cease 
to be a State-or a corporate entity. That I may tell you 
and I want to’ be perfectly frank with you. There are 
some people here even in Government service who sym- 
pathise with the Hyderabad Government at the present 
movement. If there are any in Government here, the 
sooner they quit the better. It is not going to be 
tolerated in service or outside it if he is a friend of the 
present Hyderabad Government. I say that we are not 
going to war with Hyderabad. We do not give that big 
designation to any State- but so far the Hyderabad 
Government has behaved in a hostile and inimical manner 
to us and if any person here, private individual or State 
servant, in spite of this, sympathises with and helps 
Hyderabad, it will be a bad day for him. If he does so, 
we shall.come down with all our strength upon him. 
Therefore, let people choose before it may be too Jate to 
do so,” 


Paiel’s Warning to Nizam : 
“When I spoke at Junagadh, I said nee that if 
Hyderabad did not behave properly, it would have to 
go the way that Junagadh did. These words still stand 
and I stand by those words,” declared Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister of India, inaugurat- 
ing the Patiala and the East Punjab States Union on 
July 165. 
Sardar Patel added : “The ‘late Governor-General’ 
thought that he would be able to secure a peaceful 
settlement. I let him do so. He tried his best. The 
Nizam used to pride himself in being styled ‘His 
Majesty’s Faithful Ally” Britishers feel that this gives 
them some right to approach the Nizam and do sincere 
efforts to win him round to the path-of sanity and 
peace. ; 
“It was in this spirit that Lord Mountbatten 
assisted by Sir Walter Monckton hoped to be able to 
Secure by negotiations what, they felt, Hyderabad 
must offer to India and India must offer to Hyderabad.” 
Continuing Sardar Patel said: “Although I was 
doubtful whether the efforts could succeed. I jet them 
try. We also wanted that if things could be settled 
peacefully, so’ much the better. But although up to 
the last Lord Mountbatten was hopeful of settlement, 
that hope never materialised owing to the intran- 
sigence of the Nizam and the fanaticism of the’ forces 
at his back. But I should like to make one thing 
clear that the terms and the talks which the late 
Governor-General had, have gobe with him. . ° 
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“Now the settlement with the Nizam will have to 
be on. the lines of ‘other settlements with the States. 
' No help from outside on which he seems to rest his 
pathetic hopes, would avail him. I grant, there had 
been delay in settling this question, but to those who 
are restless, I should like fo say, “You must trust us., 
The pangs which you feel for Hyderabad, are shared 
by me no less. But when we have to perform-an 
operation, we have to see that as little of thé limb, 
involved, is cut of, as possible, and that the operation 
is performed only when the time is ripe. We shall 
take action actuated by this motive .and this alone. 
We will not allow any other extraneous consideration 
to influence us, for that way alone lies the interest o! 
the country.” 
“Today,” Sardar Patel proceeded, “We have 
assembled on a historic occasion. A new chapter in 
the history of India is ‘opening up before us. We 
have reason to congratulate ourselves that we are all 
participating in such an auspicious event, We have 
also occasion to be proud of it. Bué alome’ with this 
pride and this celebration, let us not be unmindful ol 
our duties and obligations. We must cleanse our 
hearts and purify our minds and resolve to do pure. 
deeds by ourselves, by the new Union and by our 
country. We should harbour no evil, we should reflect 
who we are, what- we have inherited and what we 
have: achieved. If you look at the history of India, 
you will find that for centuries India was steeped ‘in 
slavery. What struggles, what sacrifices, what bitter 
news and what, sorrow we all had to face-to rid India 
of. that centuries-old malady that had eaten into the 
very vitals of its nationhood ! 
“A great change has come about. madaed a great 
revolution has been brought into being. The greater 
the change, the more comprehensive the revolution, 
the more are the travails through which the country 
has to pass. We have already had more than our due 
share of troubles and turmoils. We are lucky to have 
survived so many of them. But many are still to be 
overcome. If we falter and fail, we shall consign our- 
selves to eternal shamé and disgrace.’? 


“ Appealing to the audience to realise the full 
gravity of the situation and to consider the position 
in the light of the legacy which they have- inherited, 
Sardar Patel asked, “Did any one dream a year or 
two ago that one-third of India would be integrated 
in this fashion? But we must all resolve that what- 
ever mistakes we might commit, we should do nothing 
which would, be calculated to send India back into 
the slavery of the past. It is, therefore, the duty of 
India’s valiant sons to see that the clocks of progress 
are not put back, but advance forward. We must also 
realise that if we have to take our due place in the 
comity of nations, it will not come to us for asking, 
but we shall have to strain: every nerve for it.” 

Recalling his visit to Amritsar and Patiala in 
September and October last year Sardar Patel told 
‘kis audience that what he-had said at those places 
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still deserved to be carefully considered. He had told. 
them then that it was not necessary for them to 
struggle for power from the Princes. He had said, “If 
we approach them in the right fashion, they them- 
selves would be willing to surrender it.” Those words 
had come true today. In the achievements which were 
shown to the credit of the States Ministry, the Princes 
had their due share. 

Similarly, he had asked the Sikhs of the Punjab 
and the Punjab States to come to the rescue of the 
unfortunate and stranded refugees by giving an unD- 
disturbed passage to the Muslim refugees going +0 
Pakistan. The Sikhs who had already extended their 
love and consideration to him, listened to the appeal 
which he and His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
made on that occasion. and agreed to give that pas- 
sage. They were then united. 

But now he saw proofs of disunity in their ranks. 
If they feel that the danger is passed and they could 


indulge in the pastime of dissensions, they are 
grievously mistaken... Punjab’s or .for that matter 
India’s troubles were not over; they were still to 


face scores of them during the troublous times ahead. 
He added, “Just as you agreed to make way for 
Muslims in compliance with my appeal, you have to 


- make a similar-way for free India to forge its course | 


ahead. You have to give a helping hand in the same 


“way as you did them. If I have come today, it is not 


only to -fulfil ‘the promise which I made to my friend 


‘and brother, the Maharaja of Patiala, but also to tell’ 


you what our duty is in the circumstances in which 
the country is situated today. . 
“You have not sueceeded in forming a Ministry. 


la aii neither sorry nor disturbed over it. Those who 


haves never undertaken -that task of administration 
before, are naturally reluctant, afraid or hesitant; 
but what is, therefore, necessary. is to have a stout 
heart and a fearless mind, If you read the history of 
democratic countries, you will find. that where there .is 


‘stability, the task of administration goes on steadily ; 


but where a country is foundationally unsteady, it 
becomes a prey to all sorts of influences, feelings, © 


.Sentiments and ideals. 


“Our primary aim should, therefore, be to- palieve 


‘that stability which is the surest foundation of pro- 


gress, that stability which can come only when mere 
is. unity in our ranks. 

“It is true that for the foundation of a deitoeate: 
Government we must have 2 Government and an 
Opposition. But today while we have yet fo stand on 
our legs, we have got to strengthen ourselves and that 
strength cannot come by dissensions.in our ranks ‘but 
by unity of purpose and unity of aims and oe of 
endeavour.” -- 

Continuing Sardar Patel pointed out that it was 
almost a year sinee the country attained freedom. No 
country had suffered so much within the first year of. 
its birth as India had. Eastern Punjab States- and 
Patiala occupied a strategic position in the new 
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clituhatances. of the counity. The. responsibility of. 
the Rulers and the people. of. this area was greater 
than that of any other part of the Union. That res- 


ponsibility was increased manifold, if they. ‘considered ’ 


that they had a neighbour with whom their relations 


were not friendliness, trust and.-confidence. In these 


circumstances, the responsibility of the border people 
was greater. and therefore, their duty of unity was 
heavier, © 

Sardar Patel then said, 
do I wish to hurt ‘anyone. My only desire is that 
India should be well-protected and that it should be 


for every Indian to see that there are no loop-holes — 


or weak’ links in the whole System of security, both 
external and internal. In my - efforts to ‘achieve this, 
the Rulers have helped me a lot. It is now for: the 
people to.extend their helping hand to me. Time is 
of the essence. We have to move quiekly and unléss 
we do so, we have a big stake to lose.” 

Tarding to the charge that is sometimes hurled 
against the States Ministry that it has moved too 
quickly, Sardar Patel drew the attention of. the aud- 
ience to. the fact that the world today was different 
from the world of yesterday Things could moyé 
Slowly and steadily in the old world, where there was 
more leisure ‘and less speed. 

+ He observed, “Today one day is equal to. a cen- 


tury, see how overnight States have fallen and empires-; 


have disappeared, who can say then that time does 
not fly and that we can afford to wait. In integration 
and democratisation, therefore, there ‘must be quick 


progress if the country is to avoid disasters and threats ~ 


to its existence and unity.” 


In this connection he warned certain Pence who | 


were still thinking of disturbing’ the security and inte- 
grity of the State. 


and Government would fall, 
chance to stage.a march to Delhi. Some others were 
listening to a so-called Sadhu hid was predicting all 
sorts of. things. 


Conseils 


Pakistan’s charge-sheet ena inse the Indian Union 
before the United Nations Organization . has made 


this word familiar to us. The irresponsibility of the ~ 
charge has never been demonstrated more thoroughly | 


than what happened in West Punjab where the Police, 
the Magistracy were found co- -operating with frenzied 
followers of the Muslimi ‘League in looting and mur- 
dering Hindus and Sikhs, in indulging in arson and 
rape, thus clearing. West Punjab of the “Kaffir.” 
Chapter I of ‘Ic. L. Gauba’s book—Inside Pakistan— 
throws light on these. abominations, ” producing its 
reaction in East Punjab and the States in it. 
It is these developments in the latter that form 
part of the Pakistani charge-sheet. It would -be 
necessary, therefore, to understand what this Genocide 


is, and how it cdme’ within the purview of the U.N.O. 


2 


“T harbow no ill-will nor 


Some of them’ pay heed to an 
astrologer that in August the Ministry would break ; 
thereby giving him 2 - 


93. 
An article in the Indian. Meus Anenits of Delhi, 
written by Shri D. J. Singh; enables us to present to 
our readers the problem as-hag been evolved under 
U.N.O:; auspices. We are told that the resolution of 
the. U.N.O. General Assemb'y is “a pioneer effort.” 
The draft convention in this matter. had been pre- 
pared by the U.N.O, Secretariat on ‘counsel’: of three 


‘internationally famous experts on legal affairs—Prof. 


Lemkin, Dommidieu de Vabres, and Prof. Pella. After 
a deal of controversy and differences of opinion 
between the- experts, Genocide came to be defined 23 
“the deliberate destruction of a human group.” 

It is classified into three. categories—physical . 
genocide, destruction of- individuals; biological geno- 
cide, prevention of births;’and cultural genocide, brutal 
destruction of the chatacteristics of a group. - This ° 
definition has rationalized for ds-a development that 
we saw enacted herein Caleutta on August-16, 1946 
when the Muslim ‘League had staged its -“Direct 
Action.” Jn’ Noakhali-Tipperah, in Bihar, in. West - 


"Punjab the same mentality erupted into- view. ‘With. : 


out knowing anything about. ‘genocide’, the Muslim - 
League had pioneered ‘an ‘experiment that has 
uprooted millions from théir ancestral homes, ac- - 
companied by deliberate murder, arson and rape. - 
All the characteristic abominations classified by -the 
experts were perpetrated in India long before the 
U.N.O. Secretariat had turned their attention to the - 
matter. The following will give us an idea of how 
the experts came to their conclusions in’ the -matter. 
Physical genocide is defined as mass massacre 
and group murder by individual executions, sub- . 
jection to éondition. of life, want of proper housing, 
clothes, food, absence of medical and sanitary 
‘facilities, lethal doses of excessive overwork and ’ 
_physical labour which could lead’ to debilitation, - 
deaths, or both, of the individuals,. mutilations and 
biological experiments imposed not for curative 
but experimental and harmful effects, confiscation - 
of property and the consequent. deprivation of the ° 
means of livelihood;. looting and arson, restriction 
on and stoppage of work, “denial of housing and 
essential commodities and supplies otherwise avail- - 
‘able to the inhabitants of the territory in question. 
Biological genocide covers those attempts and 
measures ‘designed at. the. tctal execution of a group 
of human beings by a: ecoldly-caleulated and 
systematic “restriction of birth,: sterilization, com- 
‘pulsoty and forced abortions, total and effective - 
segregations of the sexes, and. restrictions that make | 
marriage impracticable and impossible.. These are . 
some of. the methods of biological genocide. that. . 
"merit punishment. . 
Cultural genocide occasioned the draft conven- - 
‘tion’ much. tr ouble and caused - considerable coni- 
troversy.: It was-argued by Professor Pella and - 


Professor Dommidieu de Vabres that cultural geno- < 


cide was an wumnmecessary extension of the term. 
‘Professor Lemkin’ argued -that-a racial, national or | 
religious’ group was unable to exist except by pre- 
“servation ‘and integration of its spiritual, moral and 
~ aesthetic unity.. The right -to. existence. of a cultural 
group \was justified from both the moral point of ~ 
“view and the essential-worth point of view based 
on the groups’ contribution to civilisation. In such - 
;cases cultural genocide was-more reprehensible thar’ 
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a policy of forced assimillation or coercion and 
conversion. ‘This involved besides - other measures, 
prohibition of the opening of schools for the teach- 
ing of the characteristic language of the group, of 
the publication of newspapers printed in the groups 
language, thé use of-that language in official ‘docu- 
ments; in courts, business, etc. It aims by -desperate 
and ruthless methods at the rapid and total dis- 
appearance -of the cultural, moral and religious life 
of a“group of human, beings. 

The Muslim: League “jehadis” had taken us through 
all the experiences described above, and for many a day 
it will be found difficult to eliminate the poison‘ i2- 
jected into our body-politic by the leadership of this 
organization. : 

It also appears that the experts tried to define the 
“groups” that deserved protection“under the convention 
laid down. by them. Professional groups were held to 
be beyond its jurisdiction; only “racial, national, 
linguistic, religious and political groups” deserved pro- 
tection ; there appears to have -been differences of 
opinion with regard to the last category, a8 “political 
groups were not inherently possessed of the permanency 


and’ specific characteristics of other groups ;” general. 


opinion, however, appeared to hold that this “exclusion” 
may be interpreted as condoning genocide. in certain 
cases, There appears to be an exception, however; pro- 
tection does not cover “the activities by groups with 
Fascist or Totalitarian tendencies.” 

This description of “genocide,” however, does not 
tell us anything new. Human history is littered with 
examples where “groups” had been done to death 
simply because they differed from the dominant classes 
amongst their neighbours. The case of*Catholics in 
Flizabeth’s Britain, of the \Red Indians in the 
Americas, of the Maoris and aborigines in Aus- 
. tralasia, of Jews in Europe, comes to the mind. 


€ 


“Undeclared War” | 


Since August 15, 1947, ‘British public men and*, 


publicists have never left usin any doubt about where 
their sympathies and co-operation lay. The Kashmir 
-and Hyderabad complications have brought. these 
out into the open. The Labour Government of Britain 
have been trying to maintain a “correct” attitude. But 
even this they were found throwing over-board When 
India’s reference to the U.N.O. against Pakistan for 
overt and covert participation in the attack on 
Kashmir was being discussed. They helped to raise 
irrelevant issues taking up about 5 months when men 
and women and children were being maimed and 
killed, their houses burnt and their properties looted, 


women’s, honour was made a play-thing by the agents . 
and dupes of. Pakistan... And on these very-often - 


_false issues, they have manoeuvred.to send a U.N.O. 
Commission to get India and Pakistan “reconciled,”. 
forgetting the fact that if the latter had been honestly 
neutral, there was no sense for Britain to bring her 
into the dispute. 


“© But the British Press, headed by the. London - 
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- pears to “prefer to continue 


opines that 


Times which has been always d itiouth-plete of the 
British Government, irrespective of -their party affilia- 
tion—Tory, Liberal or Labour—has at last come to 
declare “almost categorically” that a “state of unde- 
clared war between India and Pakistan exists,” t0 


quote from a despatch dated July 19 last sent by 


the United Press of India News Agency, The T%mes’ 
correspondent is reported to: have sent word that “it is 
noteworthy that in recent weeks Pakistan authorities 
have not attempted to’ refute statements by the 
Indian Prime. Minister and others about Pakistan’s 
direct complicity in the Kashmir struggle.” And ‘the 
U.N.O, Commission is represented as facing a more 
serious task than it was originally énvisaged, “namely, 
finding a solution which will prevent the conflict, from 
spreading beyond the borders of Kashmir and efter- 
ing the plains of the Punjab.” And, -this newspaper- 
man is disappointed that there is no desire on the 
part -of India for a compromise, “to seek a realistic 
solution of the dispute’; he is piqued that India ap- 
this internecine strife 
for months and possibly years to come.” . 
The News Chronicle, a Liberal daily’ of London, 
:p fl kd 
. “The Kashmir fighting has developed into 2 
localised Commotwealth internal war. What is 
even more serious is that the Commanders-in- ° 
« Chief on either sides are Generals on active service 
list of the British Army, and R.A.F. Mechanics are 
supervising, servicing and repairing the. Pakistan 
Air Force Planes.” . oe 
_ Truth will out. But whether the U.N.O. is cap- 
‘table of facing the truth and following its dictates is 
more.than we can say at present. - 


z 


» 


‘Cloth Muddle in India : | 


Tt is difficult te remove the impression from the 
public mind that the Government of the Indian Union 
are engaged in playing a shadow boxing bout with 
the tloth mill owners and the cloth dealers—the dis- 
‘tributors and traders. The consumer is being forced to 


play the part of a dummy. And we have very often 


felt that it would be preserving the dignity of the. 
Government if their spokesmen could resist the: 
temptation of issuing assurances to the users of cloth: 
and threats to the profiteers. Others have been feel-- _ 
ing the same. A writer in a«Madras weekly—Business 
Week—-pokes fun at the Government in the following 
words: 2 


_ A list of the threats they have administered — 
since controls were lifted by them I give below— 
.& truly revealing list. First, they said they would 
confiscate tthe difference between-the. old (control- 
-led) price and the new prices established in the 
free market. Next, they said that they would take 
over the textile mills under .their: contro] just as 
the American Government did when the workers 
threatened to strike. Their third threat was, that. 
they would commandeer 25 per cent of the output 
for distribution through . co-operative societies. 
Their latest threat is-that they would impose con- 
‘trols once again and teach a lesson to the industry. 


% 


This is a record of which any- Government should 
have been ashamed. But our Government suffers from 
No such feeling. On 21-28rd July last they staged a 
conference of Central Government Ministers, Provin- 
cial Government Ministers and States’ Ministers, ~ Dr. 


Syamaprasad Mukherjee, Central Government Muinis-. 


ter of Industry, presided over the function, and the 
Prime Minister of India, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
delivered a speech .in opening this Conference “jn 
course of which he revealed that the cloth ‘mill 
owners and the traders on cloth have in about four 
or five months deliberately swindled out the consumers 
of Rs. 75 crores in inflated prices, and the Govern- 
ment of Rs. 25 erores in the shape of taxes. But out 
of this lamentation has not come any remedy; the 
pick-pockets and the tax-dodgers are none the worse 
for the condemnation implied in Pundit Nehru’s 
words. . 

On the other hand, their representatives go about 
flaunting their ill-gotten wealth and. their innocence 
in the matter. To take an example. The President 
of the Bengal Textile Mills Association, Shri Suresh 
Chandra Roy, has lately come out with a statement 


that the fleecing of the public of Bengal is none. of - 


their doing. This statement is a sin against truth.. It 
has been reported to us that one of his member-mills 
within ten miles of Calcutta used to sell a pair of cloth 
at-Rs. 5-184; on and from the Sth of May, 1948 


when the practice of stamping prices by mills was - 


ordered to be discontinued, the cloth of the same 
quality is being sold at Rs. 10-7-6. Can he deny this 
statement? The Civil Supplies 


enables them- to get hold of the profiteer; the Premier 
appears to be cynical in his loud assevérations; the 
cleverness of: the fictitious importer from mills and 
of the as clever fictitious receiver appears to incite 
his admiration. Verily, verily, the 


the State in free India! - 


Partial Control on Textiles 


The Government of India’s cloth decontrol policy has 
failed “miserably” and now the choice lics between full 
and partial control, 

The Prime Ministers and other representatives of pro- 
vinces and of States at. their conference in New Delhi 
expressed the opinion that they- should reverse their policy 
and impose partial control on textiles as soon as possible. 
Orissa, the ‘worst sufferer from high prices, was the only 
dissentient. It justifiably pleaded for full control. 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, in his cpening 
address, spoke strongly of “monsters” who had created the 
cloth famine and flourished on it at the cost of the 
consumer. It was moderately estimated that since the 
withdrawal of control in January 21 manufacturers and the 
trade had made an enormous profit of over Rs. 100 crores. 
They had not _only exploited ‘ the ‘consumers but had 
dodged the income-tax- authorities. 


Minister of Bengal 
makes.a parade of the fact that they have nolawwhich . 


black-marketeer 
and the profiteer appear to be more powerful than .~ 
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Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Minister for Industries and 
Supplies, who presided, reviewed in detail the cloth position 
since the date of deconttol and measures taken by the 
Centre. to minimize the consumer’s hardships. Mills and 
the trade, he said, had been given nearly six months’ 
time to correct themselves. Several warnings had failed 
to improve matters. 

Representatives of provinces. and States narrated 
scarcity conditions in their respective areas, quoting the 
prevailing exorbitant prices, They wanted immediate 
partial control. 

It -was suggested that 30 to 40 per cent of the pro- 
duction of mills should be requisitioned for distribution 
on a rationed basis, 20 to 25 per cent should be sold 
through fair price shops organized by manufacturers and 
the balance should be released for consumption through 
normal trade channels, 


Development Projects - India 

We have been feeling for some time that the 
grandiose projects for developing the natural resources 
of our country with a view to enable us to build a fuller 


-material life for our people are being hustled without 


considering the difficulties in the way. A recent number 
of the Central Board. of Irrigation Journal drew atten- 
tion to’ these created by supply and transport. In an 
article entitled “Priorities and Administration,’ the 
writer dealt with these two “bottle-necks” that hold 
up all progress, and in support of his argument quoted 
from the presidential address of Shri N. K. Mitter 
delivered on the occasion of the 28th annual session of 
the Institution of Engineers (India). Every engineer 
has to waste a lot of time “chasing several Government 
offices for some permit, license or priority.” And, 


One work remains at a stand-still for want of 
cement, . another for supply of steel ‘and a third 
for transport of essential materials available in 
plenty but which cannot be moved. But few people 
realize that the effect of such intermittent stoppages 
of work is that the entire construction organization. 
is upset involving not only idle machineries but also 
enormous waste of available man-power of all- ranks 

from the engineer to the daily labourer. And 
this at a time when there is acute shortage in the 
country of workers of every grade and of ‘materials 
of every description. 


Therefore, did the speaker suggest that “priorities 
be fixed and classified for every approved scheme at 
the highest level both in the Union as well as in the 
Provincial Government and only those works are 
allowed to be actually taken in hand which have & 
reasonable chance of getting all materials and facilities.” 
The point of this warfing is appreciated by us who 


‘have. two giant ‘projects—the Damoday Valley irrigation 


and dam and the Hirakund dam—rearing up their heads 
in their neighbouring areas. Hopes are being created of 
unending prosperity flowing through Bihar, Bengal and 
Orissa from these irrigation and “hydro-electric schemes. 
The present lack of co-ofdination between various 
departments of our life, between project and fulfilment, 
has created a situation that may postpone these hopes. - 


-~ 
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FE oreign nibesens and Consultants 


Connected with these projects is the question of 
foreign experts and consultants called into counsel by 
our Governments. Speaking at the quarterly meeting 
of the Central. Committee of the All-India Manu- 
facturers Conference on July last, Sir M. Visveswaraya, 
“ex-Dewan of Mysore and a great engineer, made a 
point on the importation of foreign experts; he said 
that in this model State of India they have been able 
to build up multi-purpose projects with the help of 
Indian engineers and Indian skill. The fashion that was 
introduced by British policy still prevails, and the 
Indian grievance in this matter has been long-standing ; 
expression to it continues to find outlet in the writings 
of Indian experts. 
Journal quoted in its last April issue the opinion of 
Prof. A. V. Nath that deserves to be brought before 
the public, and we make room for it below: 

It has not been adequately realized that on the 


eve of political independence the departing Imperial . 


Interests under the cloak of technical advice for 
‘post-war developments have securely installed 
government organizations for reckless disbanding and 
annihilation of the enormous manufacturing capa- 
city, capital plant and technical man-power that 
were developed in winning the war ...-A big hue 
and cry is raised at the highest level that tack of 
. technical man-power and capital plant is preventing 
all development schemes while simultaneously all 
Governmental agencies are vigorously working : 

(1) to dismantle and annihilate. all war-developed 
potential under the name of disposal of: War 
Surplus,. 

(2) to disband and scatter beyond. recovery the 


large technical man-power trained during the 


war under the name of Demobilization, 

(3) to rush Governments into heavy long-term 
; commitments pledging Indian revenues for 
the next 15. to 25 years to foreign purchases 
of plants, equipment and services, ; 
proclaiming through newspaper advertise- 
ments that enonmous manufacturing capacity 
and plant is lying surplus‘in the Ordnancé 
Factories apparently unable to devise 
measures to utilize them for post-war deve- 
lopment schemes or to manufacture directly 
needed plant. 

Certain of the charges made divs proved to be 
true ; serviceable air-craft; were condemned as useless 
by British “experts” when these were necessary for the 
Kashmir campaign ; the deception was’ found out, but 
nobody knows the extent -of the mischief already done. 
So, in the matter of development projects, Prof.; Nath 
suggested that “all foreign technical consultation and 
_ advice should be canalized through Indian ergineering 

talent.” -The makers of our plans- should - npeereen ta 
the warning implied in these words. : 


West, Bengal-Bihar Dispute . 
The Government of India has intervened in the West 

Bengal- Bihar dispute over the construction, of a dam. and 

a reservoir in Santhal Parganas district (Bihar) - ‘by the 


‘Weest Bengal Government under its ‘Mor project scheme, 


The Central Board of Irrigation 


_ Babu Rajendra Prasad 
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"The “Bihar Government has objected to the scheme of 
the ground that the building of the dam and reservoir 
will displace about 20,000 people. It demands provision 
for resettlement of these people before work is started 
on the project. 

To straighten the ‘differences; the Centre called a 
conference of representatives of the two Governments in 
New Delhi, when Dr. Roy; the West Bengal Premier, 
gave an assurance about the settlement of the displaeed 
. population in his province: He submitted a scheme pre- 
pared by his Government. 

Bihar’s representative said he would place before the 
‘Bihar Cabinet the West Bengal scheme and then inform 
the Indian Government of its views. 

Mr. Gadgil, India’s Minister for Works, Mines and. 
Power, who presided, urged expediting of the work on 
the Mor project. He-asked the Bihar Government to 
examine West Bengal’s proposal and, if it was not satis- 
factory from its point of view, suggest modification “or - 
prepare a new scheme. “, > 

Mr, Bhupati Majumdar, Irrigation Minister, ‘was also 
present on behalf of West Bengal. Bihar was represented 
by the Secretary of the Irrigation and Public Works 
Ministry. - 

~In addition to a aa and a reservoir, the Mor multi- 


; purpose project envisages the construction of canals and a 


barrage in West Bengal. The total cost is estimated at 
Rs. 7 crores. 
It will. bring under Saitivatlon nearly 600,000 acres of 


land swith an annual yield of 6m maunds of paddy, The 


hydro-electric power generated will amount to 4,000 kwts. 
"s, As a result of the eréction of the reservoir an area 


of 24,000 acres 
people. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad’s Hee 

' The Congress President has at long last broken his 
silence with regard to the claim of West: Bengal to 
have transferred certain Bengali-speaking areas that 
were iNcluded in Bihar -when it was constituted into - 
a separate Province in 1912. The daily press of 
Caleutta published on, July 21 last extracts’ from cer- 
tain letters of his written to Shri Kumud-Bandhu 
Bagchi, advocate, Calcutta High Court. We are told 
that these extracts formed part of “a series of letters” 
exchanged between: the two. We would have liked to 
have the whole of this series published to understand 
how the mind of the Congress President has been 
moving since this question: of re-union of Bengali- 
speaking areas to Bengal was raised.- As it is, we 
must be thankful for even this small mercy. From 
the context of the letter we are led to the impression 
that Shri Kumud ‘Bandhu Bagchi is an old friend of 
reminiscent of the latter’s 
connection with the Calcutta High Court, and on 
the strength of this old friendship he felt drawn to 
make an attempt for the: rehabilitation of the Con- 
gress President's character who was being depicted in 
“the anti-Congress Press” as a “provincial patriot and 
partisan, incapable of holding the scales even in the 


will be submerged, i ae 20,000 


Be Ae 


matter of applying the Congress principle of linguistic 
Provinces as between Bihar and “West Bengal.” 

We who have called into question Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s silence in the matter have Never cared to 
impute motives to him. We are content to go by 
facts, facts which Babu Rajendra Prasad knows of the 
history of this. controversy as it has developed 
between. Bihar and Bengal since his Province was 
born. We charge him with failure to act’ up to the 
logic of these facts which make inevitable the -trans- 
fer of certain of the eastern areas of Bihar to Bengal. 
We will try to recall to his memory the most im- 
portant of these. The first is the resolution of the 
Congress passed at its annual session of December, 
1911 moved by Dr. Tej -Bahadur Sapru and seconded 


‘by Babu Parmeswar Lal, a Bihar leader of those days, 


The resolution thanked the Government ‘for “the 
creation of a separate-Province of Bihar and Orissa”, 
and prayed that . ~ 


“In readjusting the Provincial boundaries, the 
Government will be pleased to place all the 
Bengali-speaking districts under one’and the same 
administration.” ; 


The purpose of this prayer could not have been 
misunderstood. It was rightly appreciated by the then 
leaders of Bihar who in course of a statement pub- 
lished in January, 1912, indicated with clarity how it 
could be implemented. We make no-apology in 
reproducing the relevant portion of this statement. 


“Tn accordance with the resolution of the last 
Congress, the sound principle would .be that enun- 
clated therein, that the Bengali-speaking tracts 
should be brought under the Government of Ben- 
gal, and all the Hindi-speaking tracts placed under 
the Lieutenant-Governcr of Bihar. According to 
this ‘arrangement, the portions of Purneah and 
Maldah to the east of the river Mahananda, which 
is the ethnic and linguistic boundary between 
Bengal and Bihar, should go to Bengal and the 
western portions of these two districts come to 
Bihar. Similarly, such tracts in -the Santhal Par- 
ganas where the prevailing language’ is Bengali 
should ‘go to Bengal, and the Hindi-speaking tracts 
of the districts remain in Bihar. As for Chota 
Nagpur, the whole district of Manbhum and Pargana 
Dhalbhum of - Singhbhum district are Bengali- 
speaking and they should go to Bengal, the rest of 
the Division which is Hindi-speaking remaining in 
Bihar.” is | 
This was’an honest recognition on the part of 

some creators. of modern Bihar of the logic of linguis- 
tic Provinces so far as it related to their. own Pro- 
vince and Bengal. Their suezessors in the leadership 
of Bihar have been found unworthy of this heritage 
of theirs, and we do not: know how they have been 
watching from on high this back-sliding of their 
descendants. Babu Rajendra Prasad is the most 
prominent of them, and today he gloats over the 
fact that at a certain meeting of the Manbhum Dis- 


& . “ ‘* . 
trict Congress Committee a resolution in favour of. 


amalgamation of Manbhum with Bengal was “de- 
feated”!- But did he always think like this? One of 
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“his old colleagues in the leadership of the Congress 


in Bihar has related a story that discredits his present 
attitude. Shri Jyotish* Chandra Sarkar, sometime — 
President’ of the Palamau District ‘Congress Com: 
mittee, a member of the Bihar Provincial Congress 


Committee, a member of the All-India Congress Com- 


mittee a few years back, wrote g letter dated June 
14, 1948 to the columns of the. Ananda Bazar Patrika 
describing what Babu Rajendra Prasad’s attitude had 


‘been as late as 1931. We translate it below: 


‘In 1981 a. Conference under the auspices of 
the Manbhum District “Congress Committee was 
held with Babu Rajendra Prasad in the chair, ‘lhe 
following resolution was moved from the chair and 
passed unanimously in the open session: “Whereas 
89 per cent of the people of Manbhum speak the 
Bengali language, be it resolved that when the 
country will be free and Provinces will be re- 
grouped on the basis of language, the district of 
Manbhum will be re-united with Bengal.” 

There was ab episode that should be described in 
this connection, When the resolution was being dis- 
cussed in’ the Subjects Committee of the Conference, 
it was opposed by the late Nibaran Chandra Das- 
Gupta of Purulia. The reason for this opposition was 
explained thus by him. When the country becomes 
free, the district will be re-united with Benga] true 
to Congress ideals; hence the resolution was redun- 
dant. How does Babu Rajendra Prasad respect this 
faith in the Congress ideal of a colleague who is no 
more with us to re-assert his faith? Since then there 
have come momentous changes in Babu Rajendra 


“Prasad’s life, and these must have caused changes 12 


the spirit of the thrice President of the Congress, and 
the chosen Chairman of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly charged with the duty and responsibility of. 
framing a constitution for India that would satisfy 
the sentiments and aspirations of the ‘people, This 
flux of fortune may justify Babu Rajendra Prasad's 
change in attitude. —_— 

But what we cannot appreciate is the way 1 
which he has met the request of an old friend of his 
(Shri Kumud-Bandhu Bagchi) that he should as. 
Congress President “direct the Governments of Bihar 
and West Bengal to come to an immediate amicat!s 
settlement as to the areas that should linguistically 
and culturally form part of West Bengal, failing 
which the Government of India to take. appropriate 
measures.” With regard to the first part of he 
request, Babu Rajendra Prasad appears to have been 
silent; as to the second part he bluntly told his — 
friend that he has had- “no desire to influenc. it 
(Government of India) in any way in this connec- 
tion.” This is, a pose of non-interference that daily 
‘wears thin. c a ze 

But we have the strongest objection to the way 
in which he is juggling with his function as the Chair- 
‘man of the Constituent Assembly. He has appointed 
a Commission “to find out the feasibility and other 
matters ‘connected with the creation’ of certain new 
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provinces in - ‘the south” in response to a request 
made by the Drafting Committee. We are of opinion 
that Babu Rajendra Prasad could not have written s0 
if he had at hand the recommendation of the Drafting 
‘Committee in this behalf. We find at page 159 of the 
Draft Constitution of India, First Schedule, Part I, the 
following foot-note that shows that Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’s interpretation of the Draft Committee’s re- 
commendation is unsustainable. There is no ‘mention 
in it of limiting the Commission’s enquiries to South 
India alone. 
' ne igs ag the Draft Committee, therefore, re~ 
commends ‘that a Commission should be appointed 
to work out or enquire into all relevant matters, 
not only as regards Andhra, but also as regards 
other linguistic regions + with instructions to “sub- 
mit its report in time to enable any new State 
whose formation it may recommend to be created 
under Sec. 290 of the Act of 1935 and to be men- 


tioned in this Schedule before the constitution i8. 


finally adopted.” 
In this recommendation there oceur the words “ony 


new State” which may be deliberately misconstrued for 
the exclusion of existing provinces. But that.would be 
denying the spirit and. hugging to the bosom the: husk 
of legality. Babu Rajendra Prasad is welcome to his 
juggling with Truth. We prefer to go by the former, 
‘ and will continue to press the case of West. Bengal as 
we have been doing battle for other “linguistic regions.” 
We are sorry that Bengalis should have been forced 
into this agitational role when all their energies would 
have been allowed to be concentrated on constructive 
nationalism. Babu Rajendra Prasad. has borne eloquent 
testimony to the worth of the Bengali Congress 
workers of Manbhum. Has it ever struck him to 
enquire why these people should have resigned in 4 
body from their official positions in the Congress, local 
and provincial ? Theirs is an example which others can 
follow to demonstrate their feelings against the Con- 
gress President’s tactics. What say the members of the 
Constituent Assembly returned from West Bengal ? 
Their sitting on the fence while the name of the 
Congress is being soiled by its ‘President has become 
a scandal. 


Sterling N egotiations 

The protracted sterling balance negotiations fie 
come to an énd for the present with a three-year 
agreement with the: British Government. Shri Shan- 
mukham Chetty, India’s Finance Minister, at a press 
conference in New Delhi, gave details of the negotia~- 
tions and stated that the : British Government had 
agreed to make a fresh release of £80 million (Rs. 107 


crores) for the next three years ending on June 30, 


1951. It was made clear that this release was in 
addition to the unspent balaace of £80 million from 
the previous releases which had now heen carried 
forward. Thus the London Agreement would place at 
our disposal resources amounting to £160 million 
(Rs. 213 crores) over and 
export earnings during the three years ie which the 
‘agreement has been signed. 


above what may be our 
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The exceptionally tone financial position, of | 
India was indicated when the Finance Minister said 
that India’s current annual gains from .export and 
other sources were of the value of Rs. 500 crores. 
Thus, even on present computations,:- India would have 
a eee capacity of Rs. 1700 crores during the next: 
three years. 

The total remaining sterling balances after the 
various adjustments are carried out, are estimated at 
£800 million. An interest of -78 per cent will accrue 
on the blocked balances: The London Agreement 
has limited the free convertibility of the sterling - 
released to £15 million-(Rs. 20 crores) during the first 
year. The non-utilisation of the total amount of the 
last release has marred our case for demanding & 
larger amount for free convertibility. The, question of 
the amount of sterling to ‘be made available for free 
convertibility. during the remaining period of the 
agreement was to be determined later. The present 
release, however, will enable India to meet her dollar 
requirements adequately during the next 12 months. 

Sit. Chetty has emphatically said that there was 
no question of scaling ‘down India’s Sterling Balances 
and no such suggestion had been made by the British 
Chancellor of Exchequer. But _ considering ‘the fact 
that there has been for long. a persistent demand for 
a scaling down of the balances in: the British press 
and the statement made by the Chancellor of the 
Fxchequer, in reply to Mr. Churchill’s demand for a 
repudiation of this debt, to the effect that in spite 
of the agreement the entire question can be re-opened. 
at any subsequent time, the uneasiness in India about 
this scaling down ‘business will not be over. The man-~ 
ner In which a very large amount—Rs. 197 crores— 
has been deducted from the Balances by compelling 
India to purchase a tapering annuity.has’ not eased 
the feelings of the Indian public.” 

The military installations and stores left hens by 
Britain have been acquired at a value of £100 million 
(Rs. 133 crores) in full and final settlement. The 
Finance Minister has tried to prove -that this deal 
has been a great bargain by saying that the book 
value of these installation and stores was £375 million 
~(Rs. 500 crores) and that they have been acquired at 
a bargain price of practically a quarter of their 
book value. Comparing it to the eagerMess of the 
British Government to knock out as much as possible, 
indicated in the pension deal, the average Indian will 
be inclined to be a little conservative as regards the 
bargain claimed by our Finance Minister, Book value 
and actual value im respect of military installations 
and. stores may not merely fluctuate as one to four; 
if may range upto even one to ten. The visible instal- 
lations do not inspire much confidence about their 
actual value.. 

A third factor, in this connection should also be 
taken note of. The Finance Minister was asked 
whether it was true that prices of capital goods were 
higher in Britain than in dollar countries. It was 


oi me 4 NOTES ie 


‘ 


alleged thet British manufacturers of capitel goods 
‘were charging higher prices from India than from 
other countries.- The Financé. Minister denied. the 
allegations but said that if it could be shown that 
such things were taking place, he would take up the 
matter with the British Board of. Trade. 

There is no doubt that the sterling balance nego- 
tiations have been more to the advantage of BritaiD 
than of India.. ‘The agreement insures Britain against 
heavier withdrawals while it does not-ensure the 
supply of capital goods even to the extent of the 
meagre amount provided. The British manufacturers 
may seize this opportunity to evade supply of capital 
goods and to restrict their trade to consumer goods. 
Simultaneously with this Financial Agreement, a Trade 
Agreement -should also have been concluded, Our 
Ministries of Commerce and Industries have found 
themselves unable to utilise the sterling releases in 
1947, and thus they must bear a heavy responsibility 
for the small amount released under the new agree- 
ment.- Their failure proves that the released Sterling 
cannot be utilised, through the help of private capi- 
talist enterprise. The principal lapse of the Minis- 
tries of Commerce and Industries lies in the fact that 
they were not coBscious about this failure of private 
enterprise in using up the money. It was their duty 
to watch over the transactions, get monthly returns, 
and divert the balances to national enterprises like 
expansion and improvement of . communications and 
irrigation works. The sterling wealth has been earned 
by the people of India through intense suffering 
throughout the war years. The masses, who had to 
part with their produce for Government purchase at 
control rates and buy their requirements at four to 
ten times the control prices, must have a first charge 
on. this accumulated wealth. The Ministries of 
Finance; Commerce and Industries seem'‘to have 
considered the war-profiteers as the owners of the 
Sterling balances, but even in that case it hag been 
proved that the profiteers are either unable to utilise 
the balances for industrial expansion or unwilling to 
do so for fear of an increase in the production of 
consumer goods with a consequent fall in prices. The 
extra, reliance placed by our Ministries on the capi- 
talists and war-profiteers for the utilisation of the 
balances has really strengthened the corner-bases and 
have further increased the suffering of the common 
man. It is, therefore, imperative 
policy of utilisation of. sterling releases be reversed. 
The Government should take upon thefnselves the 
task of importing goods necessary for. the introduc- 
tion of new commiunication, irrigation and housing 
schemes. Instead of the Government going in them- 
selves for the establishment of industries, they should 
concentrate their energies in completing development 
projects which should create conditions for an expan- 
sion of agriculture and small and medium industries, 
thus providing employment for the masses and as far 
as practicable: at or near their hearths and homes, 


* 


that the present - 


BY 
Agrarian Reforms 


The Members of the Congtess Agrarian Reforms 
Committee, presided over by Dr. J. C, Kumarappa, are 


‘now on a tour to ascertain the opinions of officials and 


non-officials interested in land reform. The question 
naire issued by the Committee indicates that its final 
judgment ‘on the existing systems of land tenure, 
methods of farming and allied problems, is likely to be 
based upon a wide representation of informed pubhe 
opinion. Many of the questions are far-reaching 10 
scope and character and .they deal with important 
economic aspects of ‘agricultural regeneration and 
development. The first section of the questionnaire 
deals almost exclusively with the subject of land tenure 
and the problems resulting from the intended ‘abolition 
of the zemindari system. In ‘this connection, it 18 


‘significant to note that Dr. Kumarappa declared the 


other day at Nagpur, that the recommendations of his 
committee would be implemented in the provinces only 
after the abolition of the zemindary system, to which 
the Congress Governments had committed -themselves 
and in respect of which some provinces had, in fact, 
already undertaken legislation. 

The discovery of a uniform land system for the 
whole of the countty which should guarantee a perma~ 
nent right in the soil for the cultivators but at the 
same time prevent fragmentation and sub-division of 
the land and growth of any non-cultivating tenure- 
holding class, is the greatest problem that faces the 
Kumarappa Committee. It has been brought to their 
notice that the Reports of agricultural experts like Sir 
Daniel Hall and Sir William Jenkins may be misleading. 
Agricultural policy in India has, during past years, not 
proceeded along right channels and being dictated by 
foreign experts, with very little knowledge about local 
conditions and Indian traditions, more problems hare 
been created than solved. Time has come for putting 
an end to expert advice detached from Indian context. 

The land system and ‘her agricultural life are i2- 
separably connected with the culture and civilisation 
of Indias. Elaborate details of their working may be 
found in the Manusamhita, Parasara Samhita and 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra. In later times, Akbar grasped 
the importance of the land system in. Indian life and 
devoted a great part of his energy to the overhauling 
of the system which had been rudely disturbed during 
the preceding seven centuries of continuous conflict. 
Ain-i-Akbavi also gives us a good deal ‘of materials 
necessary for the reconstruction of Indian agriculture 
and land system. 

Indian civilisation has succeeded in maintaining its 
integrated individuality longer than any civilisation of _ 
earth mainly because she had succeeded in evolving a 
‘scientific and stable system of agriculture arid land . 
tenure. The permanent settlement has struck at the 
root of our own tried and tested system and has 
-brought about ruin in the life and’ conditions of the 
Indian cultivator. The problems before the Kumarappa 
Committee -are stupendous but not insurmountable, «° 


LUU 


— 


India and World Rice Shortage. ~ 


According to the Government of India. officials, 


India’s overall food position was. believed to be’ better 
and we were told that “vigilance” still continued to be 
the keynote of the Government’s food policy. Recent 
official talks on food have, however, been on the side 
of pessimism and rationing 


cultural Organisation reminds us, rather unpalatably, 
that the World situation in regard to ricé supplies’ will 
continue to remain without any appreciable change 
during the next few years. This means that, the foed 
economic of India, as that of other rice-importing 
countries, . will continue to be seriously affected, 


Rice is the staple food of the people of the ‘South 


and East Asia who form more than one half .of the 
world’s population. Before the second world war, this 
area normally.grew some 81 million tons and consumed 


about 80 million tons. But the war, brotight with it a 


sharp decline in production. Internecine warfare, poli- 
tical instability and consequent devastation -greatly 
hampered and disorganised agricultural production. 
‘Although world rice ‘production in 1947-48 was as 
aaah as it was in the pre-war ‘days and has thus been 


an improvement over the previous years, it still fell short 
of the 1934-38 average of 100 500,000 tohs. Similarly, 


though the quantity declared available for export by 
surplus countries has proved to be higher than was 


expected some time ago, it is still less. than two-thirds 
of former exports. Production: plans for the next three 


years envisage. an extension of the rice areas in South- 
East Asia) by. 23 million hectares - over the pre-war 
acreage under rice but even in that case there will be 
a deficit of about 14 million metric tons in each of the 
next two years and about 13 million tons in 1950. 

The overall picture of rice production-in the near 
future is therefore not quite encouraging. India cannot 
expect to receive supplies freely from the surplus rice- 


growing areas of Asia until after 1950 at any rate. The 


estimated acreagé under rice in India for 1946-47—latest 
figures available—is 81-8 million as compared with 80-7 
million (acttal) acres in 1945- 46, The yield is estimated 
at 28°14 million tons in comparison ‘with 26-67 
million tons in the previous year. Thus an increase 


has been effected both in regard to the. area and also _ 


of production. The pre-war production of rice in India 
was about 28 million tons, whereas 
amounted to 30:5 million tons. This deficit position 
makes the country continually dependent on foreign 
imports which are-a serious source of drain on our 


foreign .exchange resources. There is still a great possi- . 


bility of increasing our food: production by- increasing 
the yield. through the application of manures, expansion 
of irrigation schemes and introduction of better 


‘methods, of tillage. It is regrettable that the enormous . 


potentialities for expanding our-food resources -have not 
yet been ey alee No further time we 
he lost to. do SO. 


g in de-rationed provinces. 
is being seriously considered. But the special rice” 
bulletin issued a few days back by the Food and Agri- . 


Supreme Commander of Allied Powers, 


-between the two countries. 


‘consumption 
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Indo-Japanese Trade ... 


' The editor sf - the Indian Expotier “a3 be 
congratulated on the informing monograph that he-has . 
brought out-entitled “Indo-Japanese Trade from 1929 


‘to 1948.” Within: the short compass of 54 pages has. 


been compressed everything that the traders require 
to. be known about this trade between two countries, | 
and the student of economics will find in a handy form - 
information about life and work in Japan struggling 
to re-create decent conditions out of ‘her war-shattered - 


/ economy. In this behalf the article of Shri G.-B. Kotak , 


whose firm has had trade relations with Japan. will be. 


found of use. The reports of the Indian Trade Mission - 


sponsored by the Government of India and-that by the 
give a bird’s- . 
eye view. of the possibilities of trade and commerce 
Imports from Japan in 
1937-38 amounted to .Rs. 22-19 crores while exports 
from India amounted to Rs: 18-13 crores; raw cottqn 
accounted for Rs. 14:79 of the latter while about one-- 
fourth ofthe former, about Rs. 6:76 crores, was 
acecunted for. by cotton manufactures. | 

.‘ At present when India is determined to be less 
dependent.on other countries for the -essentials of her 


life, the building up of her own industries has become 


a necessity and-a duty. And in this behalf the Indian . 
Trade Delegation has done well in impressing on the - 
Government of India the need of bringing “Japanese 
key technicians” for advising our industrialists and . 
also of sending Indian technicians to Japan to study ° 
Japanese methods which -had made Japan such a rival *” 
to Anglo-American-German industries in course ‘of 
40 years: This-idea of importing Japanese slaill appears 
to have: had a strange reaction. While the Japanese , 
Mission was at New Delhi ‘and the subject was. 
broached, the information was. elicited that “Austrilia . 
was putting obstacles in the way of Japan rendering , 
such aid to this country or anywhere else.” We should 
like to know the inspiration ‘of this Australian inter- 
vention, whether it was Britain, or the United States, or 
both, that put up Australia to do this job for their own 
industrialists, The’ purpose is obvious; it is to keep 
India a producer of raw materials as she had been 
hitherto kept by British policy. We are sure that we 
will be able to break this ring. But the revelation - 
makes us suspect the “one world”* morality preached 

by Anglo-American publican and publicists. ; 


Dutch. ‘Imperialism and: aes 

‘The latest number of the Merdeka, organ, of Ge 
Indonesian Information, Service issued from New Delhi, - 
reports a ‘stalemate in the negotiation between the 
Dutch Colonial Administration ‘andthe Indonesian. . 
Republican Government. In the Security Council Mr. 
Palar, representing the latter, brought-to its notice | 
examples of Dutch “economic blockade” that will have: - 
the effect of. “strangling” life out of it. There, has. - 


- recently, been a general election in Holland; the right. 


wing parties are said to have won it, and-their leaders 


~ 


- 


during election speeches are reported to have advocated 
renewal of “Police Action” in Indonesia, an euphemism 
for war just as by the use of the words “China. 
Incident” Japan had tried to hide the- extent of her 
depredations on the 
China. At the instance of the Good Offices Committee 


of U.N, O. the Renville agreement had been signed _ 


on the 17th January, 1948, putting a stop to the, Dutch 
“Police Action” and. Indonesia’s gallant fight against it. 
But the Dutch imperialists do not appear to be 
able to accept ‘the responsibilities of this’ agreement, 
and they have been breaking both its spirit and require- 
ments. Article 5 of this agreement stated ; 
“That as soon as practicable after the signing 
of the 4ruce agreement,” economic activity, trade, 
transportation and communications be restored 
through thé co-operation’ of -beth parties, taking 
into ‘consideration ‘the interests of all the consti- 
tuent parts of Indonesia.” 


The Dutch have been going against this compre- 


hensive and specific provision of the Renville agree- 
ment. Mr. Palar’s indictment described how the Dutch 
authorities by “arbitrary interpretation” have practi- 
cally banned the entrance of “all kinds of machinery 
and equipment”—in fact the bulk of “every essential 
and non-essential” ; they have been continuing the 
order, passed temporarily during their “Police Action” 
days, closing the north coast of Java and the greater 
part of the east coast of Sumatra. This- technique of 
warfare may benefit the Dutch for a while; but 
ultimately it will lead to a liquidation of their empire. 
For the revolting spirit of Asia will not tolerate its 
continuance entailing dishonour and poverty on her 
’ peoples. 
Disturbances in: M alaya 

' India’s present interest in this strip of land across 
the Bay of Bengal was created by the indentured. 
labour from India arranged . for by the British 
Government to work for the tin mines and‘ rubber 
estates, all the property of British capitalists. .The 
majority of these labourers came -from South India, 
specially from Tamil Nad. In their wake came traders, 
_and professional men—lawyers and medical. men,- for 
instance. As in other parts of the British empire, so 
In Malaya the labourers who slaved for the capitalist 
were just allowed to live. The Chinese who. out- 
number the Indian labourers had a better deal. But, 
both the Indian and the Chinese were kept at logger- 
heads by judicious: ‘discrimination which was , another 
name for the “divide and rule” policy. The invasion 
and conquest of Malaya by Japan brought a revolu- 
tionary change amongst Indians, specially after the 
organization of the Indian Independence League under 
the leadership of the Jate Rash Behari Bose;. this 
. transformation reached its fruition when Netaji came 
’ and the Azad Hind Government -was formed, cot- 
cretizing the. dreams and.aspirations of millions of 
mute hearts and the dynamic revolutionary spirit of 
the chosen few. Of these Raghavan and Thivy were 
prominent amongst Indians in Malaya.. 
3. 


a 


integrity and sovereignty | of. n fT 
‘British -rule round . about 


. and capitalist interests 


annual meeting of the - 


‘lakhs as against 8,000 beds we now have.” 
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Since the return of the British, consequent on 
J apan’ 8 defeat, things in Malaya have been moving 
in circles that have been confusing to a degree. The 
small country is divided into innumerable states with 
Muslim puppet “Sultans,” with. enclaves of direct 
Bri Singapore ; .the . British 
authorities have been trying to reconcile irreconcilable 
interests—of Sultans, of British finance-capital, of the 
subject - peoples, native Indian ~ and Chinese. The 


attempt has failed of its purpose. Hence there have 


been intermittent outbursts. The British authorities 
have detected the hand of the “Communist” in these, 
have been demanding that 
these be controlled or else they stop production. The 
use ‘of Gurkha soldiery for the control and suppression 
of these. disturbances has introduced a complication. 
Technically ‘the Government of the Indian Union may 
refer the matter to the Nepal Government with which 
Britain has had a~special arrangement for the use of 
Gurkha, contingents in her wars of survival and con- 
quest. And except putting on a ban on their transit 
through their own territories, we do not see how the - 
Government of the Indian Union can interfere. Any 
way, Malaya will cause headaches to many, Indian 
and non-Indian, and “we must wait further develop- 
ments before we can expect the Nehru Government 
¢o decide their course of action. 


Tuberculosis Association of India 

The report of the last annual meeting, the ninth 
Tuberculosis * Association of 
India, held at Government House, New Delhi, on the 
20th April last, is to hand. From a perusal of it, we 
come to realizé the magnitude of the task that the 
Association attempts to shoulder. Dr. Jivraj Mehta, the 
then Director-General -of Health Services with the 
Government of the Indian Union, in‘ his speech a8 
chairman of the meeting, dicated it when he said-that 
“the minimum ‘bed requirement for tuberculosis. cases 
in India, taking one bed for one death, is about five 
Lady 
Mountbatten, the then President -of the Association, 
underlined this description of the’ needs of institutional. 
treatment of this fell disease when she said that “in 
India, about five lakhs of people died every year from: 
tuberculosis and another 25 lakhs become active in tuber- 
culosis cases.’ The Bhore Committee have stressed 
the need of “institutional treatment.” But a perma- 
nent remedy can come only when ‘in the words of 
Lady Mountbatten “the people’s standard: of life and 
power of resistance to disease” is raised; the State by 


‘its policy enables the people to raise these two .pre- 


requisites of healthy and full life. Clinics and. sanatoria 
are all right in their own way: But as prevention is 
better than cure, the State has to inspire the people 
to make the requisite effort. to keep healthy. For such 
a consummation many things will have to be done. 
The Tuberculosis Association of India and its affiliated 
institutions have been showing us the. way, and they 
deserve well of the public. Our people, steeped in the 
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fadioual ways of their life, find it’ difficult to Te- 
concile themselves to modern methods for the control 
of this disease.- But they are not unteachable; they 
show eagerness for learning the better ways of life that 
is pathetic. ‘Organizations ‘like the Tuberculosis: Asso- 
ciation of India‘ can, under newer conditions created 
since August: 15, 1947, organize a better campaign 
against, all the conditions that made for lethargy, un- 
_ cleanliness and. ‘disease in mind and body,-and ‘revive 
hopes in. hearts that have been content: with. swimming 


with the tide of circumstance. This must form part 
of the’ new -ediiGation that. will enable us to create: the 


New India. 
The Imperial Library’ 


. There have been some’ stringent criticisms: on the 
part of scholars at” the proposal to shift the Tmperial 
Library to the Belvedere’ in Alipore, Caleutta: ‘Lack 
of tram. and’ Bus‘ “facilities and distance from the--main 
City are the main grounds of complaints.: “We our- 
selves catinot. understand why the library ‘cannot. be 
shifted. to the Metcalfe Hall site. Regarding the latter 
we -give ‘the’ following, ‘extract from the National 
Magazine for Feb. 1914: * ~ , . 

“Calcutta Public Library”, Facade ‘Imperial 
Tabrary : The, library” was formally: opened on 21st 
March, 1836, in the lower room of Dr, F. P:-Strong’s 
house , at the Esplanade Row; from which place it 
was removed in the’ latter part of July 1841 to the 
College of Fort William only for three years. ..... 

In 1840 the Libraty was allowed by the Govern- 
ment, along, with - -the Agricultural Society of - Bengal, 
aA piece - of land, on- which tke Metcalfe Hall, the 
upper apartments of which it occupied, was built. The 
stipulations enjoined in the Government letter trans- 
ferring the ground were that the edifice to be erected 
shall be ornamental and at ‘the’same time substantial, 
and that on: failure of its maintaining its’ repairs, the 
ground shall‘revert to the Goverhment or at least 
the building shall ‘not be alienated to other: purposes 
than those set forth in thé correspondence. The cost 
of the building, which was designed ‘by Mr. C. K. 
Robinson, Magistrate of Calcutta, and built by 
Méssrs. Burn’ & Co., amounted to Rs. 68,000 to which 
the sum contributed by the Library was Rs, 16,400 
nearly, the balance, being the' contribution of the 
Agricultural Society and of other bodies who sub- 
scribed to do honour- to | Lord Metealfe at the time 
of his departure fiom. India, for the emancipation of 
the press, and for the private and public virtues. The 
Metcalfe Memorial Committee thought that*such an 
edifice (Metcalfe Hall) 
priately connected with better useful public purposes 
than by devoting it to the use of the two most 
interesting and beneficial institutions on this side of 
India, the Agricultural aid Horticultural Society of 
India ‘and. the Caleutta Public Library. 


United States Presidential Election, : 


io: 


Next November the people of the gréat eaehs . 


will go to the polls to choose their President. the 


could not be more appro-- 
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supreme executive of their country’s administration. 
The campaign.in this behalf has. brought on to the 
surface many .a crudity of thought and’ conduct that 
detracts from the credit of this people as constituting 
the greatest democracy in the world. The treatment of 
Negroes is one of these. Nearly eighty years back a 
civil war was fought and won, one of the issues 
ofwhich was the emancipation of Negroes. The fighters 
for the cause of human justice and decent human rela- 
tions won it under the leadership of Abraham. Lincoln. 
The slave-owning States in the “solid south” bowed to 


" this decision in the field of battle ; but they did not 


accept the ideal for which Lincoln had staked his life... 

- The victorious ‘‘North” has: not been able to halt 
this deterioration, -In the’ 1948 election, the dying 
embers of this estrangement have been revived. Presi- 
dent Truman’s “civil-rights programme” has precipitated 
a revolt in the Democratic: Party, and majority re- 
presentatives of the Southérn States have decided to 
set. up riyal candidates against President Truman and 
Senator Alben Barkley. who were nominated on July 15 
at. the Democratic Party, Convention at Philadelphia; 
Governor Thunmond of. South Carolina and Governor 
Fielding Wright of Mississippi have been chosen bY. 
them, The temporary chairman of their meeting; Frank - 
Dixon, former Governor of Alabama, reflected their 
mind :in his speech made on July 17 last: The Civil 
Rights programme which would include Federal anti- - 
Lynching, anti-Poll-tax was stigmatized as an un- 


. constitutional effort “to reduce ts (white people) to the 


status of a Mongrel, inferior. race ... to kill our 
hopes, our aspirations, our future and the future - of 
our. children.” The programme constructed by these 
dissident Demociats laid down the following “principles” 
amongst others + 
. We stand for segregation of the races and the 
racial integrity of each race the constitutional 
right to choose one’s associates: to accept private 
employment without Government interference: ~~ 
We oppose and condemn a Civil Rights. Pro- 
‘gramme.calling for the elimination of- segregation, 

Social equality by Federal Law. 

- This fight takes the U. 8.” A. people to- the year 
1860. when Abraham Lincoln started the good fight for 
human justice, for the integrity of the Union. . 

The Republican Party have + set up Goyernor - 
Dewey of New York State as their Presidential candi- 
date and Governor Warren of California as Vice- 
President candidate. 

A third party, known as “Progressive Party,” has 
been formed to contest the election, the majority of 
them’ breaking away from the Democratic Party under 
the leadership. of Henry Wallace; Vice-President of the. 
late President Franklin Roosevelt during his third ‘term 
as Chief Executive of the. Republic. So far as one can 


_make out, the fact appears to be that the “Progressives” 


differed from the Democrats in:the policy pursued .by 
the latter under: President - Truman in- foreign affairs, 
specially in reference to the Soviet Union. They are 
for compromise with the Bolshevik State. - 


FROM ASAF JAH I TO OSMAN ALI, 


The Fate of Hyderabad 


By Sm JADUNATH SARKAR, puitt. 


LrecaL Stratus 


AsaF JAu, the first Nizam i.e. governor of Haidarabad, 
left a will in which he solemaly charged his descen- 
dants,— 
Firstly, to be always friendly with the Marathas 
“who are the owners of the land in this country,” and 
Secondly, never to put any human being: to death 
without a judicial trial by an authorized judge. The 
portion of the will giving these orders is printed below 
from a photograph of the’ original preserved in the 
Nizam’s Government Record Office so that its authen- 
ticity cannot be questioned. 
Awal an ke rais-i-Dakhin ra lazim ke ba Mar- 
haita ke zamindar-i-in mulk. ast, ashtt warezad. 
Duyam an ke dar hadm-i-baniad-i-bani-Adam 


.. tamul kunad wa mugrim wajib-ul-gatl ra ba 
Qazi, ke hakim--shara ast, tafwiz numaid. 


ANAM 


Oe Weed gs WE ESD 
‘aieeoo hu Gh ofrrbll 
OYA Rhassecduipe i w 


WZ (sicrichiy MAP Ge ‘Oe 


She , Asha par bcp Go4 


tid biaib bs |b es ook a 
ni Saispolsege Oth? Mie Bh 
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Here it should be noted that the founder of this 
dynasty, to the very end of his life, called himself 
only a Rais or chieftain: and never a Shah or Sultan 
(7.e. King), in spite of his having won the victory at 
Shakarkheda (1724),. which the. present Nizam has 
been - misrepresenting as the Day of his Independence! 

, In fact, so long as, ‘there ‘was 2-Padshah at Delhi, 
fie rulers of Haiderabad’ ‘always sought the recogni- 
tion of their succession from that Padshah or his 


keeper, because they were merely hereditary office- 
bearers under him. When Mahadji Sindhia was 
appointed by the Emperor Shah Alam II as his 
perpetual Regent, the then Nizam sent an agent to 
Sindhia’s camp near Delhi to’ secure such recognition 
through him. This is proved by the British Residency 
Records. published by the Bombay Government, Such 
was the Nizam’s legal position in 1785 sixty years 
after the so-called independence achieved at Shakar- 
kheda. 

In 1804 the British took over Delhi and the perpt- 
iual regency of the Padshah from Sindhia and became 
the master of the Nizam. In 1858 the shadow of a Delhi 
Padshah was abolished, and the English became fully 
sovereign over all the provinces of the Mughal. Empire 
including Haidarabad. In 1947 the English handed 
over Delhi to the Indian Union, and thus the Indian 
Union legally stepped into the position of the suzerain 
of: the governors of Haidarabad. The Nizam cannot 
exist politically zn vacuo. 

It is also recorded in Persian histories that when 
in 1739 Nadir Shah entered Delhi as conqueror, he 
offered to place Asaf Jah I on the throne of Delhi, as 
he was disgusted with the folly and vices of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah—but Asaf Jah declined this 
independent sovereignty and declared his satisfaction 
with his present position of a provincial governor. The 
word Nizam comes from the same root as Nazim and 
means a governor, or king’s deputy. 


Propie’s Lor ' 


But apart from legal controversies the right. of a 
family .to rule ultimately. depends upon the. condition 
in which it keeps the mass of its subjects. Can the 
Asaf-Jahis stand this test? 

In 1776, a French nobleman, Comte de Modave 
visited Haidarabad, and has thus recorded what he 
saw there of the condition of the people: 

Les Musalimans triomphent dans cette ville 
gwils ont-batie et ou tls sont les maitres EP. a36 of 
the Paris MS.] 

“The Nizam’s country had never been anything but 
a puppet State. The present Nizam was understood to 
be, in Malcolm’s. phrase, ‘a melancholy madman.’ 
[Thompson’s Metcalfe, p. 189, year 1810.1 

“Never, to be sure, was there such a Government 
(as that of Haidarabad) since the world began, and 
what can be done to remedy its present state would 
baffe any politician.’ {Edmondstone, Secretary to 
Governor-General to Resident at Haidarabad, 6th my, 
1812.]° 

. “The country soon became aevoudiater: and neces- 
sities rose to famine -prices. Government ceased, There 
was not a shadow of law or police anywhere ; bands:" 
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of. armed plunderers traversed the roads and jungles.” 
[This was in 1820. Do the reports of 1948 give any 
Hetter picture of the Nizam’s Government 7] (Thomp- 
son, p. 191.) é 

On 6th November, 1847, the Times of London 
wrote on ‘the moral and political right of myriads [of 
the population] to turn to the Governor-General for 
succour, protection and redress. . The Governor- 


General's easy task is to level those masses of mis~ 


government which obstruct the free circulation of pros- 
perity and happiness throughout the peninsula (.c., 
the Deccan), and to advance those improvements by 
‘which ‘such blessings are so materially promoted .. . 
The Nizam is morally accountable to us.’ (Quoted in 
Lee Warner’s Dalhousie, I, 97.) 

Sir Charles Wood (President of the Board of 


Control) wrote to the Governor-Genéral on 8th May,. 


1853, “What are you going to do with the Nizam? 
Everybody seems to suppose that he cannot administer 
his own affairs much longer.” (Lee Warner, TI, 131.). 

On ‘14th May, 1862, the Resident, General Fraser 
wrote to the Governor-General, “I cannot hesitate to 
repeat the opinion that the Nizam’s Government pos- 
sesses but little capacity or vigour, and that if the 
Nizam be replaced in a position of honourable in- 
dependence among the Native Princes of India, this 
will never be done otherwise than under temporary 
European managemént.” (Memoir, p. 878.) 

Sir Richard Temple, who was Resident in 1867, 
writes; “My main business was to secure the stability 
of His Highness’s realm by decent administration. That 
realm had several times been brought to the brink of 
destruction by misgovernment. In the present temper 
of the Nizam, ‘these evils might but too easily recur.” 
(Story of My Life, I, 174). “The Arab soldiers had been 
imported to form a Pretorian Guard. But for’ Lord 
Dalhousie’s interposition in -1855, they would have 
imprisoned the Nizam in his own apartments. . . In 
1857 ... . they would have seized thé ‘sovereign power 
in the Deen ” (bid, 179.) 

W. 5. Blunt who had the greatest sympathy with 
the Muslims and spoke Arabic freely, wrote during his 
visit to Haidarabad in December, 1883: “A teacher at 
the Moslem School told me, the Muhammadans here 
were far from happy. They were isolated and without 
knowledge of what happened in the outer world. 

“We discussed the drinking of wine which is com- 
mon among the Muhammadans of Haidarabad.” (India 
Under Ripon, pp. 68-69.) 

1804.—“The inhabitants of Berar would have been 
dismayed ‘at the prospect of reverting. to Haidarabad 
rule.” (L. Fraser’s India Under Curzon, p. 225.) 

In 1910, Mr. Casson Walker in his final report 
wrote, “There are not more’ than four or five roads in 
the interior of the Dominions, which are passable all the 
year.” “Owing to the lack of roads, and still more of 
bridges andy culverts, the ‘peasantry cannot market 
their spare produce in time of plenty, while when 
scarcity prevails the absence of ‘transport facilities 
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‘eountry by himself, 
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leaves them at the mercy of the local money-lender.” 
(Ibid, p. 227). 


Britisn Poutcy mv HAmarapap 


Why was such abominable misrule and people’s 
misery allowed to continue during the century’ and 2 
half when the Union Jack floated over the Residency 
at Haidarabad? ‘Fhe answer is even by three English . 
witnesses. 

Russell, Resident with “the Nizam, wrote in 1819: 
“If we ‘owe the foundation of our empire in this coun- 
in which we found the Native 
Powers, we ought not to complain of the evils which 
that weakness necessarily produces. If ‘we have reaped | 
the benefits, we must: submit to witness the in- 
conveniences which are its inseparable attendants. 
(Quoted in Thompson’s Metcalfe, p. 191.) 

W. §. Blunt supported this view 65 years later, He 
wrote from Haidarabad, “Ihe policy [of the British] 
seems to be to keep the Haidarabad nobles in ignorance 
of modern thought, and it also looks. ag if the 
[British] Indian Government encourages the bad’ ad- 
ministration purposely.” (India Under Ripon, p. 68.) 

Hi. S. Morntagu; Secretary of State wrote in .1918: 
“The Nizam is, of course, enormously important to us, 
because he has kept the Muhammadans of India straight, 
and we have used him, by means of his wily old minis- 
ters and our Resident, for this purpose.” Montagu’s 


o 


- prediction has come true—‘“Really, this ig ridiculous, 


and they are going to have trouble with this man [Sir 
Osman Ali, G.C.B.] by exalting him into a position of 
kingship.” (An Indian Diary, 213, 218.) 


WHERE IS THE REMEDY? 

In December 1883, the Minister Laik Ali (later 
known as Salar Jang II) told Blunt that “he did not 
think that the “Nizam would be fit to govern the 
'. . but netther is the country 
fit for self-government.” (Ibid, p. 77). 

Sixty-five years have .passed since this political 
forecast was made, and today in 1948 another Laik 
Ali proclaims to the world that the people of the 
Haidarabad’ State are unfit for self-government! “Will 
they be more fit under the present system and official 
gang, if we wait 65 years more, say in 2013 A.D.? 


How tue NizaAM SPENDS THE PUBLIC MONEY 


Sir Osman Ali has’ founded a Urdu University 
named after himself, among ‘a population ninety per 
cent of whom cannot read or write Urdu. He spends 
lakhs of rupees on a translation bureau for making ~ 
and printing Urdu translations of standard books in 
English. In a History of Europe issued by this depart- 
ment the sentence “Luther burnt the Papal Bull” has 
been rendered in Urdu as Luther. ne Papa-Rome ka 
byle ko jalai die (Luther roasted the ox of the Pope 
of Rome). This information. was given by a .Muslim 
Professor of. Aligarh toDr. Rajendra Prasad at New 
Delhi on 24th Oct, 1946. Such is the condition of 


education under the Nizam’s Government agency! 


‘ Sa . . * ’. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


By BUDDHA.PRAKASH, MA, 1B, MRAS. 


From thé French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
age onwards, the world has been moving towards 
unity aud interdependence and war and politics are 
becoming increasingly international in range and ineid- 
ence. Hence the Eastern parts of Europe which~ had 
so far negligible influence on continental politics are 
“becoming important factors in European affairs. In 
the interregnum that followed the break-up of the 
Roman empire, the Volkerwanderung of the Vikings 
gave a stimulus to the countries bordering on the 
seaboard of the Atlantic and in the result the centre 
of political gravity shifted to England, France, Spain, 
Portugal and Germany and other countries of the far 
West. For about a thousand years the history of 
Europe was mainly the history of these Atlantic coun- 
tries. But in the beginning of the nineteenth ceDtury 
the centre of political gravity again shifted to the 


East and its importance grew to such an extent that 


the first shots of two world wars were fired+there. 


« With the dawn of the nineteenth century the 
once powerful Ottoman Empire of- Turkey began to 
totter and the Slavs, Serbs, Greeks and other races inha- 
biting the Balkans, which formed part of the Empire, 
began to raise their heads under the impact of 
nationalism, which the Frencia” Revolution engendered 
and Napoleon spread far and wide, and liberalism, 
which was the lodestar of British foreign policy under 
Earl Canning. The Serbs for the first time raised the 
banner of revolt against Turkey in 1804 ap. and 
secured a measure of autonomy under a prince of 
the native . 
years later Greece followed suit and after her success 
the contagion spread very quickly and the whole of 
the Balkans flared up in a national rising. 


At these developments the Buropean powers 
‘looked from their own respective angles of visidR. 
Russia, saw -in them a golden opportunity of securing 
“the key to her house” as Czar Alexander II described 
the control of the Bosphorus and Dardenelles. Hence 
she espoused the cause of the rising nations of the 
Balkans as a protector of their racial and religious 
interests and launched a -Pan-Slavist propaganda to 
strengthen her handhold on Balkan countries. Side 
by side she availed of every chance to coerce the 
Turkish Porte into giving her the privilege of the 
“warm-waters.” In 1828" she declared war on Turkey 
and compelled the porte to recognize her claims in the 
Black Sea. Again in 1831 she helped Turkey against 
Mehmet Pasha and as a price of her services obtained 
a, military protectorship over Turkey and a free passage 
for her warships through the Straits to the exclusion 


a 


Obrevonitch house in 1817 ap. Three. 


of. all other powers. Again in 1855-56 she attempted 
the same policy but was thwarted by the combined 
resistance of England and France. Foiled.in her 
designs, she tried her luck in 1875 also but with 


unlucky consequences. Still she persisted ‘in her policy 


unto the last. 


Austria-Hungary viewed the falling fortunes of ° 


Turkey in ‘a different light. Her empire was a patch- 
work of many nationalities, : 
together only so long as they remained dormant. THE: 
southern parts of the empire were inhabited by the 
Slavs, who were racially and culturally related to the 
Russians; and the northern parts were peopled by the 
Czechs who were extremely Russophile. Transylvania 
though diversified by Magyar and German colonists 
was really a Ruman country and in the Banat of 
Tameshvar, Crotia, Southern Dalmatia and Bosnia- 
Herzogovina lived more Serbs than in Serbia herself. 
Thus the interest of Austria consisted in keeping the. 
Balkan states weak and small. Her policy was to main-. 
tain Turkey as a bulwark against Russia and the Slavs 


. generally, to keep Serbia small and landlocked and to 


work towards Salonica ‘by economic penetration. 


The British Government had also a powerful 
stake in the decadent destiny of the “sickman of 
Europe.” She wanted to keep her communications 


with India and the Far East secure and hence could not 
tolerate the paramountcy of Russia in the waters of 
the Mediterranean. At first her policy was +o fillip 
up the nationalities of the Balkans, apparently under 
the name of liberalism, but really to throw a strong 
bulwark against the advance of Russia and to prop up 
the Ottoman empire also as a dam to stem her, But 
‘after the death of Harl Canning British foreign policy 
was more inclined towards Turkey than the Balkans. 
In 1831 she intervened together with France, to buy 
off Mehmet Pasha and to forestall the progress of 
Russia. Again in 1889, they compelled Mehmet to 
surrender Serbia and Arabia to Turkey. In 1855-56 the 


Crimean war was fought merely to give a chance to - 


Turkey to put her house in order, which she failed to‘ 
do. Again Disraeli championed the 


speeches and the remonstrances of Bismarck.. At Berlin 
in 1876 he thoroughly alienated Russia and Rumania, 


Bulgaria and Greece by upholding the cause of Turkey. . 


‘Towards the close of the nineteenth century 
another very important and -powerful factor arose in 
Eastern. politics which brought about a thorough 
revolution in the policy of Great Britain towards: 
Turkey. It was the German policy of Drang nach 
dem Osten, i 


# 
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Turkish cdtuse. 
in spite of the fulminations of Gladstone’s Midlothian - 


which ’ could be held. . 
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After Bismarck, Germany began ‘to court the 
sympathies of the ‘sickman’ in order to further her 
imperial plans in the Middle Hast. With this end im 
view Kaiser Wilhelm II paid a visit to Turkey in 
1889 and then in 1898 and Baron von der Gotz lived for 
some time in Turkish military circles and the result of 
these visits and sojourns was ostensibly demonstrated 
by the Turkish victory over Greece in 1898. German 
financiers and traders followed in the wake of the 
soldiers, a branch of the Deutsche Bank of Berlin 
was started at Constantinople, Von Sandres was a@p- 
pointed German ambassador ta Turkey and to crow 
these developments, Germany concluded ,a pact with 
‘Turkey in 1902 for the construction of a railway line 
up to Baghdad, which was to be extended later on 
to, Basra and other places in the Middle East. Thus 
German interests in the Balkans lay from west to 
‘east whereas Russian interests lay from north to 
south. This led to Britain giving up her policy of 
favouring Turkey and adopting one of emphasis on the 
Balkans. 

In a horizon of such complications and entangle- 
ments the twentieth century dawned and portended & 
terrible future. In 1908 the young Turk revolution 
took place. A party of youngmen trained in western 
ideals of war ad statecraft rose under Unver Pasha and 
overthrew the regime of Sultan Abdul Hamid. Taking 
this opportunity Bulgaria declared herself indepen- 
dent on Sth October, 1908 and soon Crete followed 
suit and demanded her incorporation with Greece. 
Austria also under. Aehrenthal announced the annexa- 
tion of the provinces of Bosnia and Herzogovina, This 
act of Austria added another 2,000,000 Serbs to the 
already great number of 7,000,000 who were smarting 
under Magyar domination. The British foreign Secre- 
tary Sir Edward Grey remonstrated but Austria settled 
with Turkey by a payment of money and the return of 
the Sandjik of Novibazar to her. This exacerbated 
the Serbs against Austria to such an extent that war 
became imminent in 1909. But Germany gave a mild 
ultimatum to Russia, which dissuaded her from siding 
with the Serbs and thus the world had a narrow escape, 

Meannvhile another knot was added to the tangle 
of the Balkans. After the young Turk Revolution 
every iDsult was heaped on Italian merchants, bankers 
and engineers, who formed the advance-guard of the 
Italian occupation and Turkish officials always and 
everywhere maltreated the Italian people. Thus Italy 
determined to wreak vengeance on Turkey. In October, 
1909 Czar Nicholas of Russia had an interview with 
King -Victor Emmanuel of Italy and assured him of 
Russian neutrality in the event of an Italo-Turkish war, 
Accordingly, in 1911 Italy declared war on Turkey by 
bombarding Tripoli. This difficulty of Turkey was the 
opportunity of the Balkan nationals who were impatient 
to overthrow the Turkish yoke. Hence the Albanians— 
the ultra-royalists—broke out in open rebellion against 
the young Turk regime and scored a victory at Mitro- 


“witza. In the meantime, miraculously and in complete 
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secrecy except in respect of Russia, M. Venizelos of 
Greece and M. Gneshoff of Bulgaria, along with Serbia 
and Montenegro, formed a league against Turkey and 
declared war on her. They scored victory on;all sides. 
Turkey’s main armies in Thrace were destroyed by the 
Bulgarians in the battles of*Kirk Kilisseh and Lule 
Burges; Macedonia was swept clear of the Turks; 
Salonika fell and leaving Adrianople to be invested, 
the Turkish forces fell back on the Tchataldja hme for 
the defence of Constantinople. 

The conference of the belligerents met at London, 
where it was decided that the victors should be allowed 
to retain what: they obtained. The only exception was 
that the Serbs were forced to quit Durazzo and Alassio 
on the Adriatic. The net result of all this was not 
merely the triumph of-the Balkan nationals but @ 
victory for Russia in the Balkans and a blow to Austria- 
Hungary although Sir Edward Grey threw his weight 
on her side. 

Austria-Hungary was now enchafed. Under the 
impulse of the fire-eating Conard von Hotzendorf and 
Count Berchford, she sharpened her teeth against Serbia, 
All of -a sudden on 28th June, 1914 Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and his wife were assassinated by the Serbs 
at Serajivo. This event raised a storm of resentment 
in Austria and with the consent, of German officers she - 
served a 48-hour ultimatum on Serbia on 23rd July 
and on the 28th actually launched the attack. On 29th 
Britain urged arbitration, but the die had been cast. 
Russia mobilized, Germany declared war against her 
on lst August and against France on the 3rd. On the 
lith an army was sent into Belgium and at night of 
the same day England and Germany,were at war. - 

The First World War ended and in the Galerie des 
Glaces at Versailles the pattern of future Europe was 
formulated. The Austrian empire was broken up and 
the Balkans were Balkanized in the true sense of the 
term. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, . Bulgaria, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Albania emerged in a totally 
changed form. This arbitrary arrangement was fraught 
with grave discontent and misunderstanding. ‘The 
Hungarians were stripped of Slovakia, which was trans- 
ferred to the Czechs, of Transylvania, which was con- 
quered by the Rumans, and Crotia, which row became 
part of Yugoslavia in the Serbo-Croat-Slovene kingdom, 
Thus some six hundred thousand men afd women of 
Magyar race passed under alien domination. Similarly 
Poland received the corridor and Silesia and 230,000 
German Tyrolese and 1,300,000 Yugoslavs were trans- 
ferred to Italian rule. The-principle of self-determin- 
ation stood stultified. The ret result of this treaty 
was the extension of Russian influence in the Balkans 
which was to become a very dreadful thing later on. 
In vain the English geographer Mackinder wrote in his 
book Democratic Ideals and Realities in 1919: 

“When our statesmen are in conversation with 
the defeated enemy some airy cherub should whisper 
to them from time to time and say: ‘Who rules east 
Kuropé commands the Heartland (territory from 
Volga to the Yantze and from the Himalayas to the 
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Arctic region), who rules the Heartland commands 
the World Island (Europe, Asia and Africa), who 
rules the World Island rules the World’.” 

His warning was not listened to at that time. 

A decade later, the. rise of Germany under Hitler 
marked the resumption *6f the old German policy of 
advance towards the Hast or Drang nach dem Osten, 
Hitler, following Oldenberg, remarked: 

“We start anew where we terminated six cen- 
turies ago. We reverse the eternal Germanic migra~ 
tion to the south and to the west of Europe and 
look eastwards. If we speak of new soil we can but 
think first of Russia and her subject border states. .” 

(Mein Kampf p. 742) .... “None of our pacifists 

refuses to eat the corn of the east, although the 

first plough was called the ‘sword.’ ”—Mein Kampf 

Germany’s policy from: the outset was to consolidate 
the countries of the Balkans into a strong state and to 
militarize it as a strong base for the advauce towards 
the East. Hence German thinkers were envisaging 
German control over the Balkan countries. The first 
step in this direction was the unification of Austria 
and Germany. As early as November, 1934 the 
ZLetischrifi fur Geopolitik wrote in regard to Austria: 


“Austria 1s located in an extremely dangerous 
position from a military standpoint; its boundaries 
are defenceless to the attacks of its neighbours and 
it threatens partly through its own faults to become 
the battle-fleld of the next world war. The military 
weakness of the Austrian space is the reason for this 
danger, which can be averted only if a Great Power 
takes over the protection of this Austrian territory.” 

Afterwards in May 1938 in an article in the same 
magazine Albrect Haushofér wrote about Czechoslo- 
vakia: : 

“A Czech national state within the boundaries of 
the Czechoslovakia of today was thinkable only at 
a time when the German power did not exist.” 

The next‘objective after the Balkans was Russia. 
But the attitude of the magazine and its editors towards 
her was one of friendly co-operation. They impressed 
upon the German government the urgent need'‘of 4 
strong and abiding friendship. with Russia, since War 
between them would have the effect, as it had in the 
past, of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for the 


sake of the imperialistic aims of the Western neighbour-- 


ing powers. Besides’ this the strategic .position of 
Russia was so invulnerable that war against her was 
bound to end in disaster. Hence such a great thinker 
and .philosopher as Oswald Spengler wrote in his book 
Jahres der Eutscheidung (years of decision) as follows: 


“Distance is a force politically and militarily 
which is as yet unconquered. Napolean himself had 
to learn this lesson. What advantage is it to the 
enemy to occupy territory no matter how immense? 
To make even an attempt impossible the Bolsheviks 
have shifted the centre of gravity of their system 
further to the east. All the great industrial areas 
which are important to power-politics have been 
constructed east of Moscow .... The entire region 
west of Moscow, which was once the most vital part 
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of the Czar’s empire, forms today a fantastic glacis 

against Europe.” 

Therefore, the Russo-German pact of August 1989 
was hilariously hailed by Dr. Karl Haushofer, editor of 
Zeitschrift fur Geopolitik as s masterpiece of German 
policy. He wrote in the magazine: 


“Tt needed the worst attacks from London before 
the conviction of the Fuehrer of the indispensability 
of the British empire for the world culture and 
the Nordic race idea was pushed back. far enough 
so that the inevitability of the co-opeartion of the 
Axis powers, the Russian Empire and East Asia as 
the saviours stood distinctly before the German soul 
_,.. The audacious construction of the anti-comi?- 
tern pact was perhaps the borderline which such an 
insight (i.e. that Russia and Germany lost the war 
because they had fought each other) had to .cross 
in order to teach *the most vital great powers of the 
old world, that they should not again endanger, by 
ideological differences, the geopolitical foundations of 
their adjustable space-existence.” 


Furthermore, Dr. Haushofer envisaged the prospect 
of Germany and Russia entering into a pact with Japan. 
In 1940 he wrote in the magazine: 

“If it were possible that the flags of the rising 
sun and of the hammer and sickle could destroy their 
mutual distrust, then they would be invincible 10 
their domestic seas.” 


In this way the advance towards the East was 
planned as the basis of Nazi policy. Behind it was 
the sagacious realization of the strategic advantages 
that Russia possessed over Germany and other Western — 
powers. It had influenced and fascinated some 
important colleagues of Hitler, notably Rudolf Hess, 
who was a disciple of Dr. Haushofer. Hence the Ger- 
man advance towards the east was devised in colla- 
boration with Russia. After taking Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia Germany attacked Poland from the West on 
Ist September, 1939 and Russia from the east. But 
then England and France declared war on Germany 
(rd September, 1989) and she had to turn-her atten- 
tion towards the west also. She took Denmark, Swede, 
Norway, Belgium and Holland and advanced up to 
the heart of France unchecked (June, 1940) and after 
Dunkirk, had she straightway punched on England her 
success was assured since England was unprepared at 
that time. Gee R. C. K. Ensor: A Miniature History 
of the War p. 28.). But Hitler treated the conquest of 
England with indifference and penetrated into France. 
Even after Bordeaux an immediate heavy night air 
campaign against England might have proved irresist- 
ible and Germany had a nice chance had she concen- 
trated all her energies on that. But something mysfer- 
ious took place and Hitler had to divert his attention 
to the East, especially the Balkans, and England got 
time to prepare herself for the defence. The reason for 
this sudden change in Hitler’s policy is unknown. It 
may well be that he slighted the sea-power of, England, 
but it passes comprehension that he could have missed 
so easy and decisive a prize. As a matter of fagt, 
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something more serious and more important was taking 
place behind the scenes. 

As Hitler was scoring resounding victories in the 
West ahd especially France, Russia was entrenching 
her hold on the Balkans. She had already annexed 
more than a half of Poland and the Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia and had dictated his 


terms to Finland. Now her attention and-efforts were . 


rivetted on the Balkans which was a congenial field 
for her. This startled Hitler beyond measure, for the 
control of the Balkans would give Russia the command 
of the heartland of the world and consequently the 
power to crush the superiority of Germany in the West. 
Hence she contracted a treaty with Japan, who was to 
adyance via Singapore, Rangoon, Ceylon and Mada- 
gasear and meet the Germans moving via Malta, Suez 
Canal and Red Sea and thus to attempt a Daval 
blockade of the world including Russia herself. Grand 
Admiral Raeder was the author of this plan, which 
led to the giving up of.the projected imvasion of 
England (Vide the documents consisting of the minutes 
of conferences between Hitler. and his naval com-~ 
manders in 1942, Bunn in The Hindustan Times, 
10-7-47.). 

In the result Gamay struck against the Balkans 
and pushing. through: Rumania, Bulgaria, (Jan-Feb. 
1941) Yugoslavia (25, March, 1941) and Greece (24-30 
April, 1941), attacked Crete and Malta and campaigned 
‘in North Africa. These movements irritated Russia 
whose interests clashed with those of Germany and 
the result was the fateful German invasion-of Russia 
on 22nd June, 1941, the- disastrous consequences of 
which had been brought home by Spengler and 
Haushofer, ~ : 

The ultimate alienation of Russia and Germany 
was inevitable. -No doubt Dr. Haushofer had pas- 
sionately pleaded -for a lasting Russo-German alliance. 
But two swords cannot rest in one sheath. Two equally 
strong and ambitious powers alming at one common 
objective must fall out among themselves someday and 
eventuate either their mutual destruction or the sur- 
vival of the fitter one. In politics,, unlike’ in personal 
relations “two is. company, three is none” is the very 
opposite of the truth. ; 

Thus Russia and Germany went to war. In this 
struggle the advantages were tremendously on the 
_ side of Russia and the defeat of Germany was a fore- 

gone conclusion, which her great -thinkers clearly 
-knew. The self-same thing came to pass. 


After the capitulation of Germany, Russia kept . 


‘her policy of entrenching her hold on the Balkans 
intact. A series of coups organized by the com- 
munists resulted in the installation of puppet govern- 
ments in Balkan countries, whose wires are pulled 
fnom the Kremlin. In Yugoslavia Russia has turned 
the racial and religious ferment to her advantage. The 
whole manoeuvre was so organized that in the elections 
to the Yugoslav Constituent Assembly in November 
1846, King Peter got only 10 per cent. of the votes 


‘peoples are rising and- progressing, 
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ag against 90 per cent. of Marshal Tito’s, a Soviets 
trained leader of Urban proletariat. Rumania was 
ridden with a pro-Soviet monarchy presided over by 
King Michael, whose recent abdication has left 2 
clean field for Russia. Bulgaria underwent a coup at 
the hands of the cofmmunist-dominated Fatherland 
Front and last September she voted to establish & 
Republic. Hungary underwent a ravaging purge by the 
communists, General Dinnyes, whose’ party polled 
only 17 per cent. of the votes in the last elections 
has usurped the government with the hel” of Soviet 
bullets, by swashbuckling the small Holders’ Party 
which had a majority in it..Czechoslovakia also passed 
under Soviet influence very recently and the suicide of 
Masaryk and the resignation of Benes has left Russia 
unrivalled there. Poland is already a Soviet-dominated 
country and the Eastern Zone of Germany is -fast 
becoming a communist preserve. In Scandinavian 
countries also the communists are gathering head 
very rapidly. In Denmark an underground organiza- 
tion of extreme communists is known to exist and on 
the Finnish side of the frontier of Norway, and Soviet- 
dominated Finland, large-scale exacavations are being . 
carried out and Aetonations of blasting are heard 
almost daily. Hence a few weeks ago the premiers 
of Sweden, Denmark and Norway met in Oslo t0 
discuss the communist menace. In this way the ‘iron 
curtain’ is being extended west-wards very swiftly. 

Here the very important question arises as to what 
ig the future of West-European countries under these 
circumstances? Fither they come under Soviet in- 
fluence and form a big communist bloc embracing 
the vast regions of Eurasia and thus avert the chances 
of war, the Eurasian and American question having 
been left out for the present; or they unite in some 
‘common scheme of defence under American leader- 
ship, as their tendency is these days. In the second 
éase the prospect of a clash between them and Russia 
would have to be seriously considered. In history, 
invasions from the east have often ravaged the West, 
but no invasion from the west towards the east has 
ever succeeded. Napoleon and Hitler both failed, Of 
course, the West-Furopean countries established their 
coloniés and empires in far-off Asia and Africa in the 
east but that was by naval force and its main reason 
was the decadence of subject peoples. But as these 
sea-power with 
distant bases cannot keep them in check. Hence that 
era has come to a close and the question of land- 
fighting has arisen again. As far-as war on land is 
concerned the. hard fact remains that whereds in the 
event of a raid from the west Russia can leave ® 
thousand miles and nestle in the retreats of the Urals, 
in the case of an invasion from the east, France and 
her neighbours cannot go anywhere save sinking in 
the deeps of .the Atlantic. Hence their doom is 
decreed. 

There was, however, a chance “af forestalling the 
westward expansion of Russia, 


which the Western . 


THE EASTERN QUESTION IN EUROPEAN POLITICS , 


powers failed to avail of. It was the formation of 42 
alliance with Germany under Nazi leadership. The 
strategically commanding ‘position of Germany, her 
teeming population, her vast resources and her effi- 
ciency in organizing beth human and not-human 
' material mark her out for the domination and leader- 
ship of Western Europe in any war against the powers 
of the east. Hence the best and the only chance for 
England and France of lengthening the lease of their 
lives was to accept the leadership of Germany and 
thus to entrench their hold on the Balkans, which has 
been an effective bulwark against the east for well 
over a century. Hitler’s prophetic vision visualized 
this, project. very clearly. As the great scholar of his- 
tory and politics Dr. Arnold J. Toynbee remarked 12 
retrospect: 


“Hitler once said that, if Europe seriously 
wanted to be a power in the world of our time, theR 
Europe must welcome and embrace the Fuebrer’s 
policy; and this hard saying was surely the truth. 
Hitler’s Hurcpe—a Europe forcibly united by German 
conquest and consolidated under German domination 
—is the only kind of Europe that could conceivably 
be a match in war potential for either the Soviet 
Union or the United States.’—A. J. Toynbee: 
The International Outlook in International Affairs 
Volume XXII, No. 4, October 1947. P. 471. 

But instead of turning towards Germany West- 
European powers are now drifting 
mination of America, who has emerged vastly 
strengthened from the second World War. As & 
matter of fact, America is not directly hit or hurt by 
' the war. On the contrary, her resources have got 2 
tremendous fillip from it. Hence in point of richness 
and resourcefulness she is unrivalled today. This 1s 
why her intrusions in the: Russian field in the form of 
interference in Greece, Turkey, Persia and the Middle 
East are going unchallanged. But sooner or “later 
Russia must recoup the loss that she sustained in the. 
war and stand foursquare against: all intrusions of 
distant America. At that time it is very doubtful if 
America would be able to withstand the force of 


Russian might from a distance of thousands of miles. 


As for the ideological syropathy that Eur-Americ® 
claims in the east for her, Guy Wint in his book 
The Britush in Asia published recently in London 
has written that she cannot compete with Russia in 
it. For four centuries Russia has nursed a messianic 
mission. The Bolshevik Revolution only strengthened 
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the idea and the concept of Russia as world-saviour 
merged with that of Russia as « patron of international 
communism. Behind Russian expansion today, there- 
fore, lies an emotional or even religious force, perhaps 
the most fervént sifice the expansion of Spain im 
South America. Her ideology is so similar to that of 
Islam that her: influence in the Middle-East would be 
unmatched. To' quote Guy Wint: 

“Once atheism is abandoned it would not be 
difficult to represent communism as Islam brought 
up-to-date, so strong is the equalitarian tradition in 
Mohammadan society. For these reasons, even the 


critics and enemies of Russia, sémetimes feel con- | 


strained to prophesy an inevitable Russian supre- 
macy in Asia. This might not come from the 
intentions. of the Russian Government, but from 
historical necessity, for if there is disorder in Asia, 
Russia would find it genuinely hard to stay aloof.” 
Thus we notice that the days of America in 
Hur-Asia are numbered. The supremacy of the east 
under Russian auspices is assured. The powers of 
Western Europe are so vulnerably situated as to fall 
a prey to Russia one day or the other. The only 
hope of a powerful West-European Union is the 
regeneration -of Germany. To quote Dr. Toynbee 
again : a ree 
In a European Union .. 

to the top sooner or later by one meéans or another, 
even if this United Europe were to be presented, ab 
the start, with a Germany that was disarmed and 
decentralized or even divided.”—Toynbee: op crt, 
The West European powers and especially France 
should take this historic lesson to heart and try to 
build a strong-Germany as speedily as possible, Side 
by side they shiould develop and inspire a méssianic 
faith in their existence by upholding the dignity of 
man and espousing the cause of his freedom. For this 
they should renounce their outworn imperialist policy 
in the East: France and Holland should atone for 
their guilt in Viet-nam and Indonesia by giving them 
full freedom and England should give up her chess- 
tactics in Palestine, Kashmir and South Africa by 
helping solve their problems amicably. In this way 
alone they can inspire in the East a faith in their 
existence and thereby assume its spiritual leadership. 
After all, integrity is more effective than strategy, 
ethico-politics is more powerful than geo-politics and 
spiritual strength is more successful than war 
potential. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 
By Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, ma. (Cau), Pa. (Lonn.) 
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A unigue ‘feature of the Draft Constitution is found 
in the emphasis placed on “Fundamental Rights”, of 
citizens. An entire section, viz. Part III is devoted 
to the subject. Neither in the constitution of Canada 
nor those of Australia or South Africa do we find such 
an enumeration of fundamental rights. In Great 
Britain they are guaranteed by an independent judi- 
clary and certain prerogative writs, such as Habeas 
Corpus, Mandamus, etc. In US.A. also the original 
constitution which emerged from the labours of the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1787 did not contain any 
provisions regarding fundamental rights which were 
subsequently added by way of amendments. Here in 
our country the insistence on the incorporation of 
an elaborate system of fundamental rights is quite 
understandable in the context of the sad ‘experience of 
the eclipse of all human rights not only in the Nazi 
and Fascist ddminated countries, but also in the 
so-called democracies in the grip of war, as also of 
India’s own sad experience under British rule. Quite 
a large number of the Constituent Assembly whose 
deliberations furnish the basis of the Draft Constitu- 
tion have been the worst ‘victims of the denial of 
fundamental rights of man by a foreign bureaucracy 
and it is only natural that when they should be- 
entrusted ‘with the making of a constitution of their 
own country they should place these rights beyond 
the possibility of encroachment by the Legislature 
and the Executive even though these are to be popular 
in character. Besides, there is the géneral consideration 
that if ‘democracy is to have any success—and Indian 
opinion is by and large in favour of establishment 
of a democracy—it must guarantee to its citizens those 
elementary freedoms which by equalising the condi- 
tions of life for all make for the fullest development 
of human personality of all its citizens. Moreover, in 
formulating the scheme of fundamental rights they 
have taken care that these are not to be merely pious 
precepts and paper safeguards but they, should be 
easily enforceable in courts of law in case of infringe- 
ment from any quarter and every citizen should have 
easy access, to legal remedies. The sad experience of 
the Weimer constitution is a pointer to the futility of 
incorporating a scheme of fundamental rights without 
provision of legal remedies. To make these rights 
effective it is essential-that the law-making powers of 
the legislative bodies should be restricted in such a 
way as to exclude possible interference by them with 
_these rights and further that provision should be made 
"for judicial review of cases of infringement by the 


ra 


Legislature or the Executive. Accordingly, Section (8). 
of the Draft Constitution provides not only that the 
‘State-—meaning thereby “the Government and Parlia- 
ment of India and the Government and the Legisla- 
ture of the States and all local or other authorities 
within the territory of India’—should be precluded 
from making laws taking away or abridging ‘the rights 
enumerated in the Constitution and a law made in 
contravention of such rights should be treated as null 
and void, to the extent of contravention, but further 
that all laws made even before the commencement of 
the Constitution inconsistent’ with the preservatiol 


‘of the rights in question should be treated as void 10 


the extent of the inconsistency. It seems, therefore, 
that all possible precaution has been taken against 
these rights being rendered infructuous and merely 
paper safeguards. While curtailing the power of the 
legislatures in respect of these rights a proviso has 
been introduced, and rightly, so that they may not 
‘be prevented ‘from making laws “for the removal of 
any inequality, disparity, disadvantage -or discrimina- 
tion arising out ‘of the existing law.’ For the removal 
of existing inequality or discrimination is as much - 
desirable as the guaranteeing of fundamental rights. 
We quite agree with the explanation given by the 
authors: for the insertion of this proviso: 

“The proviso has been added in order to 
enable the State to make Jaws removing any exist- 
ing discrimination. Such laws will necessarily be 
discriminatory in a seNse, because they will operate 
only against those who hitherto enjoyed. an undue 
advantage. It is obvious that laws of this character 
should not be prohibited.” 

The purpose of this proviso is the same as the 
clauses preserving fundamental rights against encroach- 
ment by legislatures. 

To come now to the specific rights guaranteed. 
The list is a comprehensive one falling: under the 
following heads—(1) Rights of equality, (2) Rights 
relating to religion, (3) Cultural and Educational 
rights, (4) Right to property, (5) Right to constitu- 
tional remedies. | 

Rights of equality comprise prohibition of dis- 
crimination on grounds of religion, sex, race, etc., 
equality of opportunity in matters of public employ- 
ment, abolition of untouchability, abolition of titles, 
protection of the classic ‘freedoms’, such as freedom 
of speech, movement, association, ete., protection ‘12 
respect of conviction of offence, protection of life, 
liberty and equality before law, freedom of trade, 
commerce and intercourse, prohibition of traffic m 
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human beings and forced Jabour and employment of 
children. The principle underlying all these rights is 
that they are meant as much to secure equality as to 
remove inequality, as securing true equality presup- 
poses removal of existing inequality. For instance, 
while it is provided that no citizen shall be subjected 
to any disability or restriction on grounds of race, 
religion, sex, etc., it is at the same time provided 
that the State shall not be prevented from making any 
special provisions for women or children, inasmuch a8 


the latter are under some disadvantages. (Section 9).. 


Similarly, while it is provided that there shall be equal 
opportunity for all citizens in matters of employment 
and that no citizen shall be ineligible for any office 
under the State on grounds of religion, race, sex, 
domicile, etc., it is at the same time provided that 1t 


will not stand in the way of the State making any 


provision for the reservation of appointmént or posts 
in fayour of any backward class who happen to be 
inadequately represented in the Services under the 
State (Section 10). Section (II) of the Draft Consti- 
tution provides for the abolition of untouchability and 
the enforcement of any disability arising out of it 1s 
made an offence under the law of the land. Untoueh- 
ability is a baneful form of social inequality and all 
would agree in stamping it out of the body-politic. 
Yet we doubt in the efficacy of the legal process to 
achieve that end. It is a social abuse aNd the most 
effective remedy for it is to educate public opinion. 
Happily, public conscience ‘has already been aroused to 
its baneful consequences and thanks ‘particularly to 
the life-long labours of Mahatma Gandhi untouch- 
ability is fast on the decline and is expected to be 4 
thing of the past at no distant date. It might better 
be included in the Section of ‘Directive Principles of 
State Policy’. 


We welcome the- provision for the abolition of 
titles (Section 12) as a healthy measure for the aboli- 
tion of an artificially created privileged class—a 
class which may be doped into subservience and 
used for its own ends by the ruling class, if unscrupul- 
ous. Section (13) provides for the preservation of 
‘ the time-honoured “rights of man”, such as the right 
of free speech and expression, the right to assemble 
peaceably, the right to form associations, the right to 
free movement, etc., while guaranteeing the liberty 
of the individual in these matters care has been taken 
against excesses on the part of individuals in their 
exercise amounting to license to the detriment of 
_public interests. This is just in accord with the prin- 
ciples of English jurisprudence that a person is to 
exercise his right only up to the point where it does 
not interfere with a similar right of other persons nor 
jeopardise public interests. Corresponding to each 
of these rights there is a proviso setting a limit to it. 
For instance, the right to freedom of speech and of 
expression is to be subject to the right of the State 
to make laws relating to libel, slander, defamation, 
sedition or any other matter undermining the autho- 


gory of nights, 2.e., 


rity or foundations of the State. Similar provisos are 
introduced with regard to the other rights, Thus & 
balance is struck between individual rights so very 
necessary for the development of personality of the 
citizen and interests of the community at large. To 
emphasise the importance of the right to life, personal 


liberty, freedom from conviction, etc. these have beeD ~ 


separately dealt: with in Sections (14) and (15). A 
person is not to be convicted of an offence except for 
the violation of a law in foree at the time of the 
commission of the offence. This is a safeguard of in- 
dividual liberty against the operation of ex post facto 
legislation. Further, ‘it is provided that no person is +0 


be punished for the same offence more than once, Ror 
to be compelled to be a witness against himself, if 


accused of an offence. Protection of life and liberty - 
as*secured under the principle of Rule of Law of 
English jurisprudence is provided for under Section 
(15) which runs as follows: 


“No person shall be deprived of his life or 
personal liberty except according to procedure 
established by law, nor shall any person be denied 
equality before the law or the equal protection al 
the laws within the territory of India.” 


The above two sections have been drafted on the 
model of the Fifth amendment. of, the American 
Constitution. The language seems to be an improve- 
ment on that used in the American Constitution. We 
have nothing to comment on the other rights’ 
enumerated in this Section. So far as the next cate- 
the rights. relating to religion are 
concerned they are all conceived in the spirit of the 
basic fact that India is to be a secular State. Freedom 
of coNscience, freedom to profess, practise and pro- 
pagate any religion is guaranteed subject to the right 
of the State to make law for (a) regulating economic, 
financial, political or other secular activities associated 
with religious practice; and (b) for social welfare and 
reform or for throwing open Hindu. religious institu- 
tions of a public character to any Class or Section of 
Hindus. So far as this last-mentioned matter is co2~- 
cerned we should prefer this to be effected by the 
growth ef public opinion of which there is a distinct 
manifestation rather than by legislation. Freedom of 
every religious sect or denomination to establish and 
maintain its own institutions, to ‘manage its affairs 
and to own, acquire and administer properties for 
religious or charitable purposes is also guaranteed as 
also the freedom as to attendance of religious instruc- 
tion or religious worship in certain educational insti- 


tutions. In the spirit of a secular State it is provided - 


that no religious instruction is to be provided in 
any educational institutions maintained out of public 
funds. At the same time the freedom of any ¢com- 
munity or religious denomination to provide religious 
instruction for pupils of its own community in an 
educational institution outside its working hours is 
prejudiced. 


The next category of fundamental rights caiatas 
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of minority interests as provided 
The object of this Section is 10 
disarm the fears and suspicions of all minorities 
whether religious, racial or linguistic, about the suUp- 
pression of their culture and language by the majority 
community. The way provincialism is on..the ascendant 


to the protection 
by Section (23). 


‘throughout India and particularly the attitudé of the 


people of Bihar and Assam towards the Bengali-speak- 


. ing minorities there point to the wisdom: of these pro- 


visions. “The next important right guaranteed is the 
right to private property. This, of course, d0es not 
rule out a socialistic economy ‘which is envisaged in 
Part IV of the constitution. In the present-day world 
this right cannot be absolute but always subject to 
the paramount necessity of the State. Of course, 
eompensation is to be paid in case of acquisition of 
any form of property by the State for public purposes. 

The last section of the rights relates to remedies 
for enforcement of the rights discussed above through 
the Supreme Cotrt or other Courts by directions or 
orders in-the nature of the writs of Habeas Corpus, 
Mandamus, guo warranto, etc. As has already been 
stated above, mere eDumeration of rights without 
appropriate remedies for their ‘enforcement would 
reduce them to nullity. So this has been included 


-in the list of fundamental rights with a view to mak- 


ing the others éffective. 
The powers to ‘make laws with respect to matters 


‘under discussion’ which requires provision by legisla- 


tion and for prescribing punishment for those acts 


- which are declared to be ‘offences in this-context is to 


belong exclusively to the Federal Parliament and not 
to the State. This is just as it ought to be for the 
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sake of uniformity of the systen of fundaiental rents . 


throughout the Union. 
The catalogue of rights incorporated in tiie “Draft 
Constitution and discussed above ‘is quite comprehen- 


sive atid-caleulated to secure to the citizens a measure’ 


of individual liberty that amy one can expect in the 
present-day world and if they ‘are properly enforced 
people in many parts of the world will look- upon’ 
Indians with envy. But the question is whether they 
will: be actually translated in the everyday life of the 
common man. There i8 more often than- not a gap 
between the law and the facta of everyday life: 


liberty of the individual is being enjoyed longer than 


perhaps in any other country, but it does not rest on. 


any written provisions of the constitution. It is 
embedded in the mental habits of the people..On the 
other hand, in spite of the elaborate constitutional 
guarantees about rights in the Weimar constitution 
the German people never tasted them in their daily 
life. So we should not feel unduly complacent over 
this catalogue of fundamental rights written into the 


téxt of the constitution, unless we are able to develop, 


those habits of thought and traditions and that psycho- 
logy which consitute the real foundation of true 
liberty and democracy. If, however, we succeed in 
realising these rights in our daily life we shall Not 
only achieve peace and happiness at home but also 
make a distinct-contribution to world peace; because 
the cause of -world peace will be largely promoted by 
the preservation ‘of democratic . rights, 
large area and such a large section of’ humatity. 

(To be continued) ° 
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To o’ermaster those tears re 
~ That unhindered conquer thee. ” 


Tue world is now being divided fast and sure-into two 
camps. Sandwiched between two forces, Soviet 
‘power politics and the U, 8. As dollar imperialism, 
humanity is now foolishly fumbling towards a third 
world war. As recent events and trends in, European 
and Asiatic politics have shown, the Big Two are fast 
heading for a showdown with their respective satellites 
siding with one or the other. For the common people 
all the world over this game of power -politics is 
equally sinister and harmful, no matter which parti- 


cular camp they may choose’ to join. The Big: Power 


rivalry and wrangling have come to a head after what 
is known ag the Czechoslovak ‘coup’. There is now 
under way more feverish activity than ever for bloc- 
‘Making on either side. Humanity is facing a -crisis, 


.~Rosert Bripces 
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a sort of dilemma. Have. they now got no other option: — 


than cast in their lot with either America or Russia? 
Is the situatidn so hopeless 
cannot afford not to allow either one or the other. to 
make them its partner in the coming war? Gralted 
that war is no longer a probability, but a certainty, 
must we adopt an attitude of lstlessness or rise 
triumphant over. war-mongering 


the world headlong into chaos, destruction and even 
total ruin? Is there really no shoies left for us between 


.U.S. imperialism and Soviet power politics,- both of 


which actually seek to foist upon us the ty¥anny of 
a, ruthless regime with lust for power. as its essence? 
Only intellectual bankrupts will answer this query in 


Lie 
all depends on the tradition of a people. In England 


that - helpless mankind - 


-and make a last- 
minute effort to avert the calamity that will plunge 
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the tegative. For, the light of the world has not: yet 
gone out, and there is still enough time left for the 
organisation of a third force of: peace and moderation. 
. This third force ‘alone, if properly consolidated and 
directed, can triumph over the forces of reaction and 
protect Democracy inviolate from the depredations 
of power politics, 
Insurance AGatnst War 

Organisation of the third force is the strotgest 
insurance against another war. In between stubborn 
Communism and the re-born neo-fascism a third force 
ought to be-made to emerge and take its rightful 
place in the comity of peace-loving nations, It must 
succeed, if we want to prevent war and make peace 
and democracy safe for ourselves and the future gene- 
ration of mankind. It is for us to build it, and if 
we do not do it right now, we will do it néver, Let 
us, therefore, get going in the proper direction before 
it is too late. Otherwise there will be war, and its evil 
consequences will prove the undoing of all the noble 
things man has done for hundreds of years. Atomic 
warfare after all is not a matter of joke. How could 
we ever forget what happened when the bomb went 
off in Hiroshima and Nagasaki ? 

Effort has already been made in Europe and 
America to build a third force. But it is a pity that 
after the Czechoslovak ‘coup’ this force is now dis- 
appearing leaving the field open for the war-mongers 
to play their own game. But it will-be a sin to lose 


-faith in humanity. It is no use questioning the efficacy . 


’ of democracy; ‘for frankly speaking it has not 
-yet been given a trial anywhere under the sky. 
Out here in India there is only one man who re- 
presents the essence ‘of democracy at least in 
word, if not in deed. He is no other than our 
beloved Nehru who advocates political as well as 
economic democracy. Even if the third force fails 10 
Europe, let not Asia lose faith in it, Men like Soekar- 
no, Ho Chi Minh, and Nehru have a great task to 
perform. Let them organise the third force here 92 
the Asiatie soil, and strengthen it to such an extent 
that war-mongers will not dare to hook us in as their 
partners. The ‘ruling powers 
‘ countries may refuse to co-operate with us in this 
effort for saving peace and democracy, for under the 
_ topsoil of so-called freedom they are entrenched 
fathom deep in military and economic collaboration 
with their previous Ruler. But if even at this stage 
Pundit Nehru, the torch-bearer of a lofty democratic 
ideal, should care to come forward and take over 
leadership of. an Asian movement for peace, the 
people of all these regions will certainly respond to 


his call. This partnership will be no violation of the 
U.N. Charter, for it will be first and foremost a 
healthy movement for peace, the very ideal that 


brought the UNO into being. The Asian Conference 
convened last year in Delhi was quite a commendable 
move. It is a pity that the pledge for peace and 
unity among the Asian nations taken on the occasion 
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is nowhere near realisation event after a lapse of 
about two years. Let us fulfil the mission now oF 

a good act deferred indefinitely, we shallfind it too 
tate afterwards to keep out disaster. To build a third 
force on ‘Asian soil is no costly luxury. It is an 
imperative -nécessity, a matter of life and death. 
we can launch the movement right away and make 
it a cent per ‘cent success, the war-mongers will be 
bound to leave us free, knowing full well they can’t 
have much of a dent on this part of Asia. 


Inpia’s Roe 

‘It India reftises to lead an Asian movement for 
peace, well then who will? China is by far the largest 
country in Asia and her children are scattered wide 
over the entire south-eastern part of Asia. But China 
is now too much in hot water, and One side of her 
civil war feeding fat on U. S. support is too feudal 
in outlook and too much of a lackey of foreign 
imperialism to be of any service to the eause of 
Asian peace. The other side represents democracy, the 
Chinese civil war being a straight fight between Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s feudalism and Mao Tse Tung’s “new de- 
mocracy.” If and when this “new democracy” emerges 
triumphant, China will inevitably decide and influence 
the fate of the whole of Asia. But till then India 
cannot and should not shirk her responsibility in main- 
taining Asian peace. Otherwise troubles will be 
whipped up,-and the path for destruction and even 
subjugation to foreign influence might be opened 
out. Let us, therefore, do all we can to prevent 2 
war on Asian soil, especially in countries like India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Malay, Indo-China and Indonesia. 
Let.the mutual co-operation among all these countries 
be founded on a genuine desire for, peace. The task 
is no doubt difficult.:-It.is also manifold: a perfect 
co-ordination of its various aspects—cultural, political 
and economic, and even collective defence against 
aggression on a regional basis—may prove too heavy 
a burden on us. And yet we cannot afford not to 
think big. . 

THe Tuirp Force in US.A. . 

The third force in America is being led by Henry 

Wallace. Truman’s popularity is already on the 


decline, and some of his countrymen have begun to 


look: askance at his heavy commitments in Asia and 
America. He may be knocked out altogether at the 
next election. The most popular figure in US.A. is 
Gen. Eisenhower, but he is not going in for presidency. 
Henry Wallace stands for peace and moderation. He 
is frankly critical about what he rightly calls Truman’s 
policy of “unlimited aggression.’ Most officials in 
the U. 8. today are in the grip of wild Russophobia: 
there is a red bug-in every: American cupboard. If 
Wallace is elected President, it will mean victory 
for the third force in the U. S. A. and in that ease, 
Russia will get no further chance of accusing America 
of war-mongering. But it may be wildly fantastic to 
expect that things could turn up that way. And yet 


Md 


one cannot escape dreaming at times, especially in the 
modern situation. when the world is .too strife“torn 
and the prospects for peace so dull and thin, ~ 

_ Eurove’s ‘Mipp.e-0F-THE-ROADERS ... 

"What about the future of the third foree in 
Europe? Some think that after the Czechoslovak 
‘coup’ it must cease to exist and elements comprising 
the force: will be polarized to the two opposites. But 
I refuse to agree, for a new force may emerge, if. arid 
when the older one dies. The third force is more 
than a political hegemony, it is an ideal, and like the 
human soul itself, the ideal can never die. Even if it 
may seem-to be dead, let us revive it. The ‘third force 
must® live and work and succeed, if we would Win 
peace alid save democracy from ruin. 

Six months ago a strong third - force - was 
operating in Europe: ‘Since the Czechoslovak ‘coup’ 
some of its adherents have gone astray. Britain, for 
example, is now treading an extremist course. -And 
so are France and the Benelux states. But the 
Western Union they have formed may not ripen into 
® power political caucus at all, It may help Russia 
sober down to a more realistic appreciation os the 
evil of war. 

Today in Britain, Attlee and Company do re 
represent the third force any longer. It is being frankly 
rumoured that Don Quixote Truman has found 4 
Sancho Panza in Ernest Bevin and both together are 
on their mission of emancipating the fair maiden of 
Democracy from thé- iron clutches of totalitarianism. 
France’s Bidault has made common cause with Bevin. 
But Leon Blum and a- whole host of British and 
French intellectuajs are still advising cautious modera- 
tion, In Italy Giuseppe Saragat, a follower of the 
third force, continues:to ask his countrymen to g0 
upon the principle of compromise and moderation. 
With the death _of Jan Masaryk Europe’s most 
eminent torch-bearer of the tradition of - democratic 
liberalism has passed away. Czechoslovakia is no 
longer what it has been so long. In the Scandinavian 
countries, Norway’s Premier Gerhardsen and the Pre- 
miers of Sweden and Denmark represent the third 
foree.* Germany’s Schumacher, .a social democrat by 
political creed, is another well-known representative 
of the third force. He is equally critical about Soviet- 
sponsored SED, a2 . Communist-dominated caucus of 
power politics and the Anglo-American occupation 
chiefs when they support the interests of Big Business. 
Europe’s intellectuals and genuine democrats prefer 
peace and moderation to power political manoeuvring. 
Their argument is “Let us not be crushed between two 
giants, Russia and America.” Here is a lesson for 
Asia aid the rest to cash in upon. Mere wishful 
thinking, however, is not enough. A positive. pro- 
gramme of action needs to be evolved and that should 
be done without any further delay. . i 

. Save Peace anp Democracy 
. . Yo sum up, mankind should build a third fares 
of moderation and: democracy everywhere in the 
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world, - Otherwise we ‘shall be caught in the, méel-. 


strom ‘of ruin, when the next war comes,. To. frustrate 
that, eventuality coming about at all; organise . demo- 
eracy for the peace offensive. That_is the only golu- 
‘tion to the present..dilemma.. So urgent is this work, 
that no country. ought -to. offer its pre-occupation with 
domestic affairs as an excuse for its failure to do the 
needful. Should war come one of these days, it “will 
not -do to blame it on Russia and America. We who 
hopelessly. grope in indecision sare equally guilty. By 
keeping dumb and ridiculously passive in this hour 
of crisis, we are ‘indirectly helping the war psy chosis 


to be warmed: up. Prince Hamlet’s delay may be one . 


of the component factors of another tragic war. For this 
dereliction of ‘duty on our part, our posterity will not 
willingly exonerate us from guilt. After all it is not 
contemparary commentary on any leadership that 
stands the test .of time. History will call the bluff, 


tear off the pleasant exterior and show up only. the 


naked - truth. Shall we not, ther efore, face .up .to .our 
task, so that Democracy and.Peace may live and those 
that are making a desperate bid for world domina- 
tion may be persuaded to see the light of reason and 
altruism as opposed to their present insensate worship 
of power? ~ “ 

For us Asians the immediate mes is to stop croon~ 
ing about that old ‘One World’ ideal. That is really too 
fantastic to be true.-Like practical men of action let 
us do something about it. Let us rivet our attention 
first and foremost on this part of Asia and see how 
best’ we can build up a third force here. Our work for 
peace should now come down from the plane of ideal- 
ism to that of the real. Its basis should be the union 
of the nations of this part of Asia into a strong bloc 
fo safeguard their ecdnomic, political and strategic 
interests determined to uproof the ‘present hysteric 
tendency towards war-mongering. It is-also necessary 
that the nations participating in the Asian union should 
have the courage to turn down any cringing gestures 
of appeasement, offered by either of the Big Two. The 
building of a regional bloc in Asia with peace as its sole 
mission does not mean we are going to quit the UNO, 
but by virtue of unity and strength that comes through 


unity, we certainly can expect to stop playing the 


second fiddle to any big power, as we did in the case 
of Korea. We really failed to implement our pledge of 
neutrality when we openly subscribed to political 
opportunism by -siding with the Anglo-Americans 10 
Korea’s case as also. over the issue of the Little 
Assembly. By building a third foree in Asia, we stand 
to gain both morally and materially. Our international 


- prestige will.be enhanced that way, for as sCon as the 


Asians hold together as a single unit, they will be able 
to follow a more courageous policy of independence ! 
that is essential; if India and her neighbours sincerely 
desire to keep out of war or the existing rivalry 


among the Big Powers. And if we can’t do that, we. 


had better stop talking au peace and neutrality 
Bree tes: 


. \ 
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REFORMED COMMUNISM : 


ee one is a world- aie today. You: may sani ware 
it to cholera and call it an epidemic disease and refuse 
to take it ag.a sign of healthy growth of society. But 
howsoever you may view it, ib is there and is leading 
the world somewhere, perhaps to a crisis. It is no use, 


therefore, to’ play the ostrich with it. And personally 


we do not belong to that breed which sees nothing but 
a nightmare in it. A shield has two sides; so has 
communism also. We have a horror of some of its 
practical methods; but still we can respect its ideals. 

We must first of all disabuse our mind of the idea 
that communism was “made in Russia.” The Russian 
brand undoubtedly holds the field today; but com- 
munism is as old as Plato and a sort of it was taught 
by Christ also. As a philosophical ideal of social re- 
construction and of human uplift, it is perhaps as old as 


human thought. We find it in an elementary form in° . 


early Christianity also. The Russian form is its latest 
form just as nuclear physics is the latest advance in 
that science. 

Taking communism in general, it has certain 
merits as a theory which it is well to remember. None 
of these merits may be exclusively its own, but 
nevertheless it owns them. 

(1) In the first place and foremost of all, it stresses 


human equality. This is not an exclusive discovery of. 
communism. That all men are equal in the eye of law. 


isanancient doctrine. And the spiritual equality of man 
has been advocated by all religions. Even Hinduism, 
in spite of its caste system, has not overlooked it. And 
Jainism and Buddhism went much beyond that and 
preached the equality of all life—equality in spiritual 
value between the. moth and the mammoth, between 
man and the date-fruit. But communism gave a new 
form to the question of equality. It was not enough 
to say that men are equal; social practice and social 
structure must show that they are so. Besides, in this 
world of mortal beings, ecotomic equality was more 
important than.the theery of spiritual equality, And 
communism raised this question of equality in the face 
of feudalism and Czarism, against priestly hierarchy 


and landed aristocracy, against unbounded wealth and . 


in presence of abysmal poverty, This was a courageous 
step and an advancement of human thought. 

(2) Emphasis on human happiness and an equit- 
able distribution of the means of attaining happiness, 
viz., wealth, is another merit of communism. It is not 
happiness promised in a future life or in a world t0 
come, but happiness here and in this life, that com- 
munism speaks of. There was a time when the poor 


were considered blessed, and the kingdom of heaven . 


and the inheritance of the earth were promised to 
them. Communism turned down this doctrine and 
advised the poor to endeavour to share the wealth of 
the rich. It was easier for the camel to go through the 
eye of the needle than for a rich man to enter heaven, 


being only. 


AN ANTIDOTE TO aia 
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said Jesus Christ. Communism brushed geide the doc- 


trine and instead of trying to console the poor with 


the promise of heaven, would rather advise him to 
have a share of the joys of this life. In Christ’s teach- 
ing also there is a céndemnation of the rich ; but 
nothing is suggested as a means to deprive the tick of 
their extra wealth. But communism not only cotdemns 
excessive concentration of wealth in the hands of a few, 
but also thinks of ways and and means by which this 
extra wealth may be distributed to the poor. The poor 
are not left only with a spiritual consolation and the 
promise of a better future—not here but in another 
world ; but-are also advised to try to have a share of 
the blessings of this life. This shifting of emphasis has 
both its merits and demerits. It deprives religion of 
the means of perpetuating poverty. But at the same 
time, it kindles in the heart of the poor an open hatred 
against the rich which makes class-war inevitable. But 
so far as poverty of the poor is condemned. atid @ 
better social structure without poverty is envisaged, 
communism is entitled to our consideration. 

It is not easy to find out the richest man in any 
society or the poorest ; and in between the richest and 
the poorest, there is a eradualness in the distribution 
of wealth. So it is not always correct to speak of the 
rich and the poor, as if they are two distinct air-tight 
classes without any mixing between the two. Yet there 
are some in every society who are denied by circum- 
stances even the ordinary amenities of a decent human 
life. It is not difficult to spot. them in spite of the 
gradation of wealth. And-the merit of communism. lies 
in the fact that it focussed attention on them. 

This concern for the so-called lower classes 12 
society is not exclusive to the communist. All leaders 
of thought, founders of religion and reformers of 
society gave some thought to them. But to com- 
munism belongs the credit of raising to prominence 
the economic aspect of a lowly life. 

All this is good and commendable. 
munism has some fault, too, which, we hope, 
munists will allow us to point out. 

1. Communism looks upon man as an economic 
This prunes the human self beyond 
recognition, Man buys and sells no doubt but he is 
not a buying and selling machine, a producer and 
consumer of goods only; he is more; he is an animal 
and is capable of emotions. He eats, drinks and has 
other impulses of the flesh. But he is even more 
than an animal. He thinks, and loves and has nobler 
emotions. He is a spiritual being. Even if the world 
becomes completely communistic, some mothers will 
probably love’ their children and some women will 
probably’ remain faithful to their husband; and may 
even sacrifice their material . comforts for husbands 
and children. And even in a communistic socicty, 
cripples and blind men will probably. be born and 


But com- 
com- 


require human sympathy and succour. Even in 4 
communistic society death and bereavement will oc- 
cur; and these and similar situations will call forth 
the softer and nobler enjotions of the human heart. 
If man only buys-and sells, produces and consumes, 
and understands only physical comforts, where will be 
the fountain of these loftier emotions? It'is a mis- 
take for communism to suggest by words as well as 
by deeds that-man is nothing more than a glorified 
animal, if not a machine only. 

2. Following from the above, there is another 
grave error in communism. It denies—at any rate, 
does not emphasise—the moral values. Moral differ- 
ences aré- perhaps permanent differences, until men 
become godg and nothing immoral happens in society. 
Even according to communism, there will perhaps be 
a difference between theft and gift, between adultery 
or fornication and marriage, between forgiveness and 
ferociousness, and between murder and mercy. When 
communism preaches the doctrine that the end justi- 
fies the means, it places these moral values at a 
discount: 


8. Another. evidence that communism depreciates” 


morality is furnished by the fact that it speaks of 
rights but hardly ever of duties. Rights imply duties 
also. It is well to remind the poor man or the 
labourers of his rights in society and against other 
classes; but has not he any duty also? Complete 
moral education of the man will mean teaching him 
both. We shall probably be told that the upper 
classes in society do not do their duties. We admit 
it; very few men or classes perform all their duties. 
But’ the remedy for this is not to encourage in all 
classes a dereliction of their duty. Two wrongs do 
not make a right. If communism taught both rights 
and duties and taught them to all, it would give the 
world an excellent moral code. 

4, The communistic doctrine of - ‘liquidation’ of 
opposition is another strange defeat-in it and-a peril- 
ous theory. The old world thought that ideas could 
be combated and conquered by ideas—by teaching 
and preaching. So Jesus preached and Buddha taught: 
But some brains are impervious to new ideas, Neither 
Buddhism nor Christianity has been accepted by the 
whole world. And even now there are people who 
would oppose both. FPreaehing and teaching pave 
failed to overeome this opposition. 


Communism has invented a. new eat cioti for 


overcoming opposition. Ideas inhabit minds and minds 
inhabit bodies. If it is found that a mind inhabiting 
a particular body is not amenable to new ideas, can 
Dever accept them and continues to oppose ‘them, 
then, instead of waiting indefinitely for the conver- 
sion of such minds, the shortest way is to liquidate 
such minds by dissolving the bodies which shelter 
them. Whatever name ordinary language may give 
to such a process, the magnitude of the end justifies 
the means. 
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propagated by a similar method. Followers of Islam 
approached: people with the sword in ote hand and 
the Qoran in another; those who- accepted the Qoran” 
escaped the sword, those who did not were finished - 
by the sword. There was no continuous flow of 
arguments and refutations, no endless verbiage, A 
large part of the world was Islamised within a very 
brief ‘span of time, because the proselytizing followed 
this short and easy process. 

This account of the spread of Islam has been 
repudiated by many devout Mussalmans. Let us 
assume it is not true, But we find a parallel .to this 
in the propagation of Communism, Need we point out 
that it is a dangerous method? The process of 
liquidation may be used -against communism also. 
The immediate effect of this reciprocation in the pro- 
cess of liquidation will be a vast chaos out of which 
may emerge beatific commumistic society or a Napo- 
leon or some other kind of dictatorship. From both 
sides of the Atlantic already comes news of the 
sharpening of swords. When the process of liquidation 
starts both ways, may-Heaven save humanity! 

5. Another drawback of communism is that it is 
intolerant of patriotism or love of country. The only 
country that modern communism can think of or love 
is Russia, where it professes to have assumed a practi- 
cal shape. Other countries must cease to excite love 
and must be subordinated to the love for Russia. 
Barring Russia communism pretends to belong to’ Ro 
country but to the world—to the whole of humanity. 
It implies a type of society which cannot be confined 
to any country. It must spread—must be made to 
spread—and engulf the whole world. And- because 
the systematic spread of the doctrine is directed by 
Russia and because-the model of society it desires 
has been or is being made in Russia, Russia is the 
only country, which can be loved, nay adored, as & 
country. 

This repudiation of patriotism by communism is 
one of. the reasons for its conflict with other modes 
of political: thought. Patriotism has been counted 
as a high virtue since the days of Rome and Greece.. 
And it will certainly take time and: mean a. violent 
uprooting of human instincts before all men can be 
persuaded to disown their countries and own only 
Russia, and the world. 

6. A greater and a more fundamental defect of 
communism lies in its intellectual make-up. It has 
repudiated religion but has. retained a fanatically 
religious. attitude towards the teachings of Marx. 
Marx is beyond criticism just -as the dogmas of the 
church and the articles . of faith are to Christian 
churchmen, To take one instance, Marx taught 


dialectical materialism and taught that as the only 


interpretation of history. The dialectical method was 
used in philosophy by Plato and perfected by Hegel. 
It is not a discovery of communism. And the inter- 


- pretation of. history also is no one’s momopoly. His- 
, Adverse critics have often said that Yalan Was 


tory ee been interpreted in more ways than one, 
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allied to patriotism, it would appear more respectable, 


has: been interpreted long before Marxism and the 
Marxist interpretaiton is only one of .the many 
ways of its interpretation. The communists expect, 
kowever, that the Marxist interpretation must 
be“ accepted as a gospel, without demur, without 
criticism, without any modification or amendment 
and without any mental reserve. For a non-com- 
munist, it is dificult to see how it differs from 
religious fanaticism and how it can be reconciled to 
rationalism and how it can be regarded as intellectual 
freedom. : 

Euclidean geometry and Newtonian physics have 
undergone revolutionary changes in recent tame; but 
Marxian communism is immaculate, eternal, unchang- 
ing, sacrosanct. One must accept it in full .or be 
Uquidated. Yet we are told, communism offers the 


highest freedom to humanity. Communism d0es not. 
its faith in the . 


see itself as others see it. It pins 
eterNity and sanctity of its teachings. 

If it has failed up till now to achieve its avowed 
aim, it ig because of its errors. In itself communism 
ought not to be as repugnant as it is to many. Is any 
reform in present-day communism possible? Yes, if 
communism will only allow it. Its greatest defect is 
its Moscow-mindedness. Moscow is its centre of 
gravity, the source of its unity and also of inspira- 
tion. But that is also the greatest difficulty in the 
way of its reform and improvement. 

_ Christianity reformed itself by denying Rome 
and by protesting against authority, especially the 
authority of the Pope. Communism also may deny 
Moscow—may protest against all authority—even 
the authority of Marx and Lenin—and may, like all 
reform movements in the history of the world, appeal 
only to reason. 
will melt away as soon as people feel that it is Rot 
‘made in. Moscow. Christianity. could not spread if, 
instead of appealing to reason and to man’s higher 
emotions, it only appeared as a Palestinian doctrine. 
Any theory, scientific, religious or political, misses its 
universal character once it is propagated only as some 
country’s manufacture or ‘some individual’s patent. 
Will communism allow itself to be reconsidered and 
revised by thinkers of the world in a free and frank 
manner and re-shaped by them, just as scientific 
theories are done? 

The objection to the 
munism is that it means domination of all countries 
by one and leaves no freedom to other countries to 
modify it in any way. The British parliamentary 
system of government is not bad altogether; but how 
would other countries feel if advocates of this system 
tried to force it unaltered and unamended upon them? 
Yet communism comes from Russia full-fledged and 


demands either acceptaince in full or rejection on’ 


pain of ‘liquidation’. Is this compatible with freedom, 
with freedom of thought and action ? 


Jf communism could be freed from the -aprou- 
-Muscovite shape and’ 


strings of Russia, rid of its 


Half the opposition to communism. -recently, in India. 


Russian brand. of com- 
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more acceptable, to many than now. Reformed com- 
munism as a philosophical doctrine and as an ideal 
of human happiness, would not only be more appeal- 
ing but might be used as an excellent antidote to 
communalism. It could be thus employed as a power- 
ful instrument for securing human good. 

Communalism is an attitude of mind which grows 
generally on religious fanaticism. One of the earliest 
examples of commmuDity-consciousness can be found in 
the conflict between Christianity and Judaism. A 
rough picture of this has been preserved in Shakes- 
peare’s Merchant of' Venice, Even. today, in Palestine, 
the birthplace of Christianity, we have a horrible dis- 
play of communal struggle between the ‘Arabs and 
the Jews. They both belong to the same Semitic race. 
So, the struggle here is between one religion and 
another. In. recent months, India also has witnessed 
a most horrible form of religious communalism, 

But communalism is not confined to religious 
differences only. Racial differences also may give rise 
to community-consciousness of the most atrocious 
type. In Hitler’s Germany, the Jews suffered terribly 
because of their differences in race. Differences in 
colour or race are also responsible for what is happen- 
ing in South Africa between the white and non-white 
population. Lynching, the American way of dealing 
with an offensive Negro, is another savage demonstra- 
tion of colour communalism. The, tussle between the 
whites and non-whites is a world phenomenon, The 
whites of Europe and America desire to dominate the 
entire human population of the world, including the 
Chinese and Japanese. We have examples of it 10 
Indonesia, in South Africa, in America, and till 
The -desire is not extinct evel 
now, in spite of the doctrine of ‘one world’ in the air. 

Whatever its'form, communalism feeds on a feel- 
ing of exclusiveness and a psychology of superiority 
complex. Here reformed communism might render 
yeoman’s service to humanity by pulling down the 
barriers that separate one race from another or one 
religion from another; in sum, one community from 
another. It could really build one world with one 
humanity. 

We do not deny that this is-one of the major 
aims of communism. But it is not the chief aim; and 
what is worse, it is subordinated to ambition for 
political power. ,We shall probably be told that 
without. political power, this end cannot be achieved. 
Political power is thus a means to the end. We are 
prepared to concede that provided communism does 
not aim at world-domination and provided it allows 
each country to adopt a technique for the attainment 
of political power suited to its genius and socio-poli- 
tical environment, instead of each following the 
inevitable Moscow model. But we do not go the 
whole hog with communism here. The barriers of 
caste or community may be combated without raising 


an army, by the creation and mobilisation of a virilee ° 
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public opinion. Ideas can be demiodlished by ideas, 
without necessarily destroying the body that carries 
the mind containing the ideas. 

The struggle between the non-white and white 
portions of humanity may eventually call for a politi- 
cal, and even a military decision. But this cantot be 
anticipated before other steps have been taken, One 
of the most important steps in this direction is that 
coloured humanity, from China to Peru, must be 
made to féel its unity. The best way to do it is the 
propagation of ideas and not immediate clash of arms. 

Communism cannot hope to become universal 
until it disowns Russian dictation. We mean no dis- 
paragement, of Russia’s achievements in the field, 
in spite of the fact that much of what is happening in 
Russia. is screened from the view of the rest of the 


world. But. just as you canto have thé same climate. 


for all countries, or equal distribution of natural 
wealth like oil and minerals all the world over, just 
ag you cannot give to every country the same quan- 
tity of heat or light or coal, so, perhaps, you cannot 
have the same social structure for all. And just as 
‘moral yalues are universal for all mankind, similarly, 
- one world and one humanity are universally accept- 
able ideal. ‘Only we must feel that we are not asked 
to accept it at the point of the bayonet. Let comr 
mutism become a world doctrine, a non-Russian 
doctrine and it will have .immense geeeenanes for 
doing good to mankind. : 

In this discussion, we have not touched upon the 
relation between Communism and Socialism. In spite 
of differences, there is much common ground between 


_..the two as theories and also in the practical field. 


For our purpose here, however, the important differ- 
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ence is that Socialism owes no allegiance to ‘Moscow 
and can tolerate patriotism; and’ thus, in our opinion; 
is a better yolitical philosophy than rank communism, 

There is another point to be borne in mind, ° We 
have discussed only communism as. & doctrine, and 
not the communist party in India or Ce As & 
party organisation, its first endeavour ‘everywhere’ is 
to seize political power. And with that end in view, 
it makes alliances and enmities wherever and how- 
ever they suit it. Thus in India it sometime worked 
with the Congress, sometime with the British, some- 
time as an advocate of peasant interests, sometime 
as an ally of. the Muslim League; sometime as an - 


enemy of government and sometime as an ally of 
labour and sometime as an ally of revolutionaries 


anywhere and sometime as an enemy of all organised 
authority, whether of labour or of capital. This is 
hardly honest and straightforward. But we shall be 
reminded that the end justifies the means. Nothing 
phenomenal can be achieved without political power, 
With that end In view any ‘alliance or quarrel is jus- 
tifiable. We can only say, we do not accept that 
proposition, And most people, especially in india, 
dislike communism because of its unreliable’ friend- 
ships and. unreal and ambiguous enmities, This fre- 
quent. change in its tactics and manoeuvres makes it 
untrustworthy; makes it difficult to believe that its 
avowed aims are its actual aims; makes ‘it difficult 
to believe that it is not toying with a social philosophy 
only to seize political power. This is why we wish 
that communism allowed a reform in its methods, its 


alliances and affiliations. That might make it a sober 


philosophy, respectable as a doctrine and 


almost 
Platonic in character. 
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A ‘COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF FARMING 
The Post-Abolition Period, and Their ae to West Bengal , . 


Br P. N. SINGH ROY: : 


Wu the abolition” of zemindaries is the . declared 
objective of the Congress and of Government, the 
country’ has been flooded with suggestions for various 
alternative methods of farming in the post-abclition 
period. It is instructive to analyse the basic nature 
of these suggested alternatives and their suitability to 
_ the existing conditions in West Bengal. Mere aboli- 
tion without an altemative set-up on constructive 
lines would create a vacuum in the country which 
would be disastrous to production and stabihty. 
~ State FarMine 
Here the State is the absolute owner of land, and 
directly under its auspices cultivation is carried on 
_ by hired labourers under the guidance and direction 
of government officials; with the help of machinery 
-" pwned and supplied by Government and according to 


belongs to. the State. 


a pre-conceived national plan. The worker’s freedom 
is totally subordinated to government decree and his 
interest is limited to the fixed wage. The produce 


Peasant ProprieTorsHIP 

In this case the proprietor of land is ‘himself ® 
peasant, the actual cultivator, who independently or 
with hired labourers carries on cultivation on an in- 
dividualistic basis. As against permanently-settled 
estates as of today in the peasant proprietorship or 
ryotwari. system the revenue is not fixed in perpetuity, 
but is liable to alteration at periodic intervals. Another 
distinguishing feature of ryotwari system coNsists in 
the fixation of revenue, on individual pieces of land: 
rather than on estates. The actual occupant at the — 
time of the original settlement is recognised as 
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possessing a permanent. and heritable right of 0° 
cupancy with unlimited rights of transfer, but subject 
to the payment .of revenue, The revenue payable by 
‘the cultivating ryot.to the Government in a. ryotwari 
system is neither. wholly contractual nor wholly cus- 
tomary but depends on the value of land as deter- 
mined during periodic settlements. The produce 
belongs to the ryot. The ryotwari systems as now 
- prevalent in different parts of India have most often 
not kept their pure form intact, but have degenerated 
into a system where the peasant has ceased to be the 
proprietor. 
| Co-oPERaTive FARMING 7 

Co-operative farming, unlike peasant proprietor- 
ship, is an example of joint farming, and unlike 
collective farming, retains a strong individual element 
in it. Unlike corporate farming, it eschews absentee 
landlordism and production for profit, but concen- 
trates on the greatest good of the member-farmers. 
Its distinguishing characteristics are regarded for the 
individual life of the members and voluntary union. 
The extent of co-operation may vary. Thus, land may 
be cultivated jointly by members on wages, the MeabDs 
of production being owned by the society and surplus 
income being distributed to individuals.on the basis 
of wages earned. Or Jands of small tenants may be 
pooled under the auspices of the society and leased 
out again in large economic blocks to’ members for 
individual cultivation, while the society directs and 
supplies common services. In the first case the pro- 
duce is the property of the society for equitable 
distribution among the members; in the latter, the 
produce is separately the property of every individual 
responsible for it out of which he has of course to 
pay for the services rendered by the society. The 
State may or may not levy a land-tax either on the 
society or on the individual members composing it, 
and in the majority of instances, actually offers special 
facilities to such eo operanye societies financially or 
otherwise. 

CoLLective FARMING 

A collective farm is an association of peasant 
members whose rights in individual holdings or evel 
individual rights in land are irrevocably lost to the 
collective. It pays wages to its members, according 
to the work done’ by each and according to the Met 
output of the farm. The members have some free- 
dom in the management of.the farm although it is 
largely controlled by gévernment agencies. Out of the 
‘ produce of the collective members get their dues. | 
' In Palestine collective farming took two “forms. 
. In the one case the collective entirely operating on 
borrowed capital, owned all the property in a settle- 
ment, members owning nothing privately, not even 
wages being received by them, though. maintained by 


communal institutions run on the sale-proceeds of 


the produce which was owned collectively. In the 


other case, starting with collective ownership small-. 


. holder's, settlement, and later individual allotments 
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were created, certain. operations like cultivation, irri- 


-gation, sale purchase storage, etc., being however done 


collectively. 

The Russian collective is a ayathests of the above 
two forms inasmuch as there is joint ownership and 
management of all agricultural property, including 
live and dead stock, work is common, but there are 
individual houses for each family. Members are paid 
ai a uniform rate afd enjoy .complete freedom in 
the spending of their earnings. The produce is raised 
with some amount of local freedom but largely ac- 
cording to Government plan and although it is the 
property of the Kolkhoz for distribution among the-. 
worker-members, there are certain statutory deduc- - 
tions for reserves of a priority basis. 

The Russian Kolkhoz with small individual farms 
attached to each worker, combines features of (a) 
State enterprises conducted according to plan and 
under constant government direction; (b) co-operative 
enterprises which, although not enjoying self-manage- 
ment, unite and organize members’ labour and pro- 
vide income dependent on Jabour and on the income 
of the enterprise as a whole; and (c) small private 
homesteads working for the market and providing a 
considerable proportion of their owners’ individual 
incomes. 

We have discussed above in outline the important 
alternatives to Jandlordism as a system of farming, both 
in their pure form as also in their possible variations. 
It is quite possible that the genius of our people will 
not be satisfied except on the adoption of a combination 
of two or more of the dominant forms above. 

State farming, though it may secure certain advant- 
ages of large-scale farming, reduces the independent 
peasants to the position of mere wage-earners who lose 
completely their freedom in the management of the 
farm. ; State farming on a province-wide scale would 
be too stupendous a task for the West Bengal Govern- 
ment which is faced with acute dearth of qualified 
agricultural officers, and is lacking in necessary finance. 
It would also open the flood-gates of nepotism and cor- 
ruption to the Government officials whose past records 
leave much to be desired. In effect, it would mean 
substitiution of private landlordism by state landlordism 
without the saving grace of direct personal contact 
between the landlord and the tenant. Even in Soviet 
Russia, the land of State control, State domination and 
State ownership, State farms hold a position far Jess in 
importance than collective farms wherein State inter- 
ference is not so much in evidence. In fine, by reducing 
the peasants through force of arms to the status of wage- 
earners it would kill their independence and stifle their. 
initiative. -The Co-operative Planning Committee set 
up on the recommendation of the 14th Registrar’s Con- 
ference therefore recommend that “in the existing condi- 
tions of the country State farming should not be taken 
up except where land is already held by the State and 
for the purposes of experiment and demonstration.” 

Peasant proprietorship is often wrongly supported 
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on the analogy of the prevalence of the ryotwark system 


in Bombay, parts of Madras, etc, But it is as untrue - 


; hold that thé ryotwari systems in these provinces 
actually equate peasants and proprietors of Jands as 
to say that the ryots of West Bengal do not enjoy 
much the same set of permanent and heritable rights 
in their tenancies as their compatriots elsewhere, 28 
has been conclusively shown by the Famine Enquiry 
Commission in their Final Report* Indeed, a8 
the F. J. Commission pointedly remarks on page 
253 that the defects of sub-division and fragmenta- 
tion of holdings, of uneconomic size of holdings, and 
of uneconomic ‘sub-infeudation below the occupancy- 
right holder are not peculiar to permanently-settled 
estates alone. but are common with all the other land- 
tenures prevalent in India. Change-over of the West 
Bengal land-tenure system to the ryotwari pattern 
would not offer a solution of these grave, defects. 

A system which recognised the actual cultivator 
of today as the ryot, particularly when irrespective ofg 
the basic nature of the. tenure, small holding is the 
rule all over India, would simply not work. It may 
be a good escapist policy. to follow this line of least 
resistance; it may even bt'sought to be justified on 
sentimental pseudo-socialist grounds. that men down 
on the ladder already should not. be touched during 
this troublous transitional stage. It is also true that 
an independent and contented peasantry helps the 
growth of a sturdy democracy and offers a perennial 
reservoir of strength on which the country can draw. 
in a national emergency. But the uneconomic hold- 
ings have to be converted into economic ones, even 
in the interest of the peasants, involving some neces- 
sary dislocation in the holdings of some of the exist- 
ing peasants.  Sub-diyision. and fragmentation have to 
be countered by consolidation, perhaps compulsorily, 
involving some displacements in employments, Admit- 
ting the urgency of consolidation even at some cost, 
the F, I. Commission recommended on page 263 that 
for such perposes “stamps duties . and registration 
charges should be remitted and fees for encumbrance 
certificates waived” by- the, State. All these involving 
serious limitations to the rights of the ryots are fore- 
shadowed. Even an ardent champion of peasant 
proprietorship like Sir Manilal Nanavati has thought 
fit to recommend restrictions on the peasant’s freedom 
in respect of transferability, partitioning etc. ‘ For 
obvious reasons, there is hardly any advocate. for full- 
fledgéd peasant proprietorship today. 


Even with such restrictions the so-called peasant 


proprietorship will fail to deliver the goods. Peasants 
~are chronically ‘short of funds. They do not have good 
seeds, good measures, 


requisite technical skill, They will have to procure 


all these from outside agencies and to the extent these 


agencies ‘lie outside the cdntrol of the peasants, they 


will control the‘ peasants and will make an-end of - 





° * Famine Enquiry Commission Report, ‘p. 252, | 
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proper water supply or even’ | 
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the peasant deeteisaiia- errr for all practical 
purposes, Se ee 

It cannot be denied that population in the pro- 
vinces is- growing steadily and our methods of pro- 
ductions till now have been small-scale and primitive. 
On top of these, food for the millions of refugees 
have got to' be found, Agricultural “productions, in- 
eluding of course, Taw materials -of the fundamental 
industries have got to be geared to the industrial 
policies of the Government of. India and the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal. If agricultural inefficiency born 
of sub-division and fragmentation and innumerable 
sub-infeudation has got to be overcome we cannot 


‘afford the luxury of peasant proprietorship with 1n- 


dividual small-holdings at this stage. In these days 
of planning all around the blissful planlessness’ of 
individual peasant proprietorship would be the end 
‘of our economic freedom. The F.C. on page 271- 
definitely refused to accede to the proposal of Sir M. 
Nanavati for state acquisition of even land cultivated 
on the crop sharing basis for distribution among cul- 


‘tivators. Indeed ‘the Commission held that mutltipli- 


cation of small holdings would not necessarily mean 
increase in agricultural efficiency and may well’ in- 
financial burden on their 
behalf. — 


THe REMEDY—MULTI-PURPOSE CO0-OPBRATIVES 


Indeed, the Commission in page 272 definitely 
suggests that “it is desirable that cultivators of small 
farms should be organized in multi-purpose co-opera- 
tive societies”. This recommendation is in keeping 
with the spirit of mutual help and: understanding which 
centuries of landlord-tenant system hag created in 
‘West Bengal. The success of peasant proprietorship - 
system anywhere postulates ~the pre-existence of 2 
spirit ‘of robust -independencé among*<the people but 
for decades past leadership in ‘the villages has come 
as.a rule from a particular section only. 

Coming down to the practical question of the 
actual acquisition of lands from the rent-receivers for 
the setting up of ryotwari system, the Commission 
hee sets its face against a It ede on page 226-71 


‘ ° . ’ 


cannot be carried out within a saved short time, 
without incurring financial commitments which 
might seriously restrict the sources of public borrow- 
ing available for other urgent schemes of develop- 

_ ment in the post-war period. Priority in the allo-- 
‘cation of available resources should’ be given to 
large schemes of irrigation or industrial develop- 
ment which unlike a scheme- designed to replace 
one land system by another, are calculated direct- - 
ly: to inerease the productive resources of the 
country.” It can- be pointed out “that the Govern- 
- ment of India has enunciated its industrial policy 
entirely along the above lines, so that acquisition 
of existing industries to the detriment of the 
development of new industries may not be pursued 
On a Darrow view of emergency.” 


Tf as is evident from the above, peasant ‘pros * 
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iiaacahin is not a suitable substitute for the exist- 
ing land-tenure system of West Bengal, collective 
farming is also not. Collective farming may be some- 
what better than State farming inasmuch as it leaves 
some incentive to the peasant members for the im- 
provement of the farm because of its special method 
of paying wages and because of the ownership by the 
collective of the means) of production. But in the 
detailed role that State officials play. in controlling 
the collective it is as much open to the charge of 
hepotism and corruption as is the pure -form of State 
farming. It is to be specially remembered that 
Government officials since the’ famine days in our 
country have not much reputation to lose on the 
score of incorruptibility. But, more than this, col- 
lective farming may be misunderstood by our 
peasantry as outright expropriation and raise many 
socio-economic problems. The deep attachment of 
our farmers to the ownership of land will seriously 
stand in the way: of its introduction, Indeed when 
ownership in other fields of industry remains undis- 
turbed, the peasant will not easily part with his title 
deeds. The peasant will simply refuse to be dis- 
~ possessed of his land, his livestocks and implements, 
in short, to lose his identity altogether and be a mere 
Wage-earner under the collective commune. Even 
Soviet Russia in the thirties had to pay disastrously 
heavy price in men, money and material in forcing 
down upon the peasants a. collectivisay which they 
openly resented, and had to introduce later a strong 
dose of individualism even within the collective 
framework to keep the peasantry contented. 

_It appears therefore that the system of farming 
which will not affect any of the fundamental social 
institutions or customs, will be appropriate to the 
native genius of Bengali farmers born and brought 
up in an atmosphere of mutual sympathy, understand- 
ing and tolerance and will yet give increased produc- 
_tion. What is.so greatly needed now is a network of 
‘multipurpose co-operative societies in 
existing interests in land will be commutable in their 
shares of equivalent dividend-yield. With intelligent 


government propaganda aided by the majority party’ 


in the countryside it will not be too difficult to per- 
suade ‘the peasants to surrender their lands—while 
retaining the substance of their rights in them in- 
tact—for purposes of management and development 
and themselves working on the joint plot as so many 
part-owners. Po! ye | 
This system of multipurpose co-operative societies 
will be more advantageous than state farming in that 
it will retain management entirely into the hands of 
local men while never shutting the door of state assist- 
ance. As against collectivism involving a wholesale 
_revolution in society, threatening to uproot the basic 
structure of private property even, it will keep down 
the rights of private property in cheek in view of the 
national emergency for iNcreased food production. In 
contrast with peasant proprietorship with small holding, 
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this system bids fair to raise the standard of living of. 


the peasants not only for those who will be kept on the ~ 
farm, but also for those who cannot economically be 80. 


kept but provided for elsewhere in the manifold 
spheres of activity of the multi-purpose society. In its 
astounding flexibility, the multi-purpose co-operative 
system can serve both as a short-term expediett and 438 
2 long-term solution, adjusting itself to the needs of 


the. times in keeping with the availability of modern 
- machines and technical skill. By bringing various types 


of people to work together in the same farm, the system 
will substantially help the people in mastering their 


caste prejudices and communal distinctions and acti- 


vise national harmony. It will effectuate a smooth 
change-over from a much-maligned land-tenure system: 
to an admittedly modern method of farmiNg and transi- 
tional hardship incidental to any change will be reduced 


to the minimum. Above all, it will render unnecessary ‘* 


expenditure of huge sums on payment of compensation 
which will be unavoidable in case of any other 
substitute—and the saved sums may then be utilized on 
important irrigational projects along the lines of recom- 


mendation of the Famine Enquiry Commission’ In any 


case it will do away with any gap between the abolition 
of zemiNdaries and the setting up of a permanent 
substitute thereafter. Above all, this form of ¢co- 
operative farming will automatically effect consolidating 
of farming even without a change in the laws of in- 
heritance the scrapping of which the Famine Inquiry 
Commission could not 
arguments for the same. At the same time it will 
involve effective restriction on the existing rights of 


transfer of land as was recommended by the Famine 


Inquiry Commission in their Final Report, page 265. 
Not only by saving the huge amount of compensation 
money, but also by tapping private resources of West 
Bengal’s millions of peasants and rent-receivers, it will 
make necessary finance forthcoming for the improve- 


ment of agriculture and by taking up subsidiary lines 


of work allied to farming it will throw open new 
avenues of employment to displaced personnel who 


cannot be provided for in the organised industries or. . 


in pure agricultural work. It will of course steer clear 
of excess of official interference but will not fail to 
secure expert knowledge and governmental assistance 
and co-ordination in the interests of better and greater 
production, 

_ A earefully planned eoipaetaee -scheme of the 
above type which properly puts emphasis on the 
individual rights in land, though not on the individual 
holdings and which ensures the requisite degree of 
Government help and co-operation together with those 


of the people directly concerned should now be the aim’ 


of West Bengal Government for initiation. Reverberat- 
ing ‘faith in the possibilities of such a scheme should 
be created i in the minds of the country-people by meats 


of intensive propaganda at suitable sites under Govern- | 


ment auspices. For if co-operation fails, with that will, 
fail the last hope of rural Bengal. Sf 
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HE ISLE OF WicHTT 


By GEORGE EDINGER 


Orr the south coast of England, and separated 
from it by a channel that takes 20 minutes to cross, 
lies the Isle of Wight. Twenty kilometres’ across and 
30 from end to end, this small, sunlit fragment of 
Great Britain comprises a great diversity of scenery. 





Thousands of tourists come over from the mainland to the Isle 
scenery of the island 


of Wight to enjoy the sea-bathing. and 


From the rolling, bare, wind- 
swept uplands on the west you used 
to look leisurely over — the 
jagged line of rocks called The 
Needles at the great ships sailing to 
America. 

On the sheltered, southern ‘shore, 
where daffodils and almond blossom 
flourish among the beechwoods, the 
sheltering down and crag and forest 
-have been diversified, by -a genera- 


out 


tion that. was nurtured on. Victor 
Hugo and Walter Scott, -with 
romantic. bowers, “Gothic”: castles 


and bow-windowed yillas in the 120- 
year-old style that the British call 
“Regency.” 


The Island’s attractions have 
been appreciated for a thousand 
years, as you can «see by the 


tesselated pavements of the Roman 
villas that have -been found under. 
the soft turf. 

Queen Victoria built herself a house on the north 
coast at Osborne, and'a few miles from it stands 
Cowes, the centre: of .English yachting. For season 
aiter season, thousands of tourists -have come over 


from the mainland to sample the seabathing, to gazé. 
at the famous daffodil fields or enjoy the. spacious 
prospects of hills and the sea. 

Then came 1940. France fell. The Holiday Island 
was overnight an outpost of the Free World. As 
thousands of people who have taken 
one of those old-fashioned paddle 
steamers that used to ply to Cher- 
bourg and back on a day’s trip, 
well know, it is only 100 kilo- 
metres across the water to occupied 
Europe. The hotel-keepers and the 
landladies of all the lodging houses 
that line the front in the more 
sophisticated stretches of the- Island 


saw their livelihoods vanish over- 
night. When the bombers came, 


they were lucky if they did not see 
their Jodging houses vanish too. 
So there’ were few who visited 
the Isle of Wight, and those who did 
so. had excellent cause. But visitors 
apart, there were .90,000 people 
living on the island, and they had Do 
intention of leaving it.To many liv- 
ing in the cottage with white-washed 
walls and thatched roofs, and in the 
grey stone farm-houses away from 
the tourist tide, their island was the 





Winkle Street, Isle of Wight 


whole wide world: The horizon of their imagination, 
like the horizon of their vision, was bounded by the 
sea. Along with them, were many old sailors in the 
Navy or the Merchant Service who chose the Island to 
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end their days, and for whom the supreme happiness 
was to sit with a telescope in a cliff-side garden, watch 
the ships go by and (on special occasioNs) to fire a 
little brass cannon to salute a homecoming liner that 
had friends aboard or had accomplished a record run. 

Suddenly and speedily these people had to adapt 
their ways to a new order which, even if it was 
not so drastic as Hitler’s, needed a high degree of 
versatility and good humour. 

For, the Island people was not only in the front line, 
they must virtually have been self-contained. Yet the 
shock was not, after all, so great as one might imagine. 


The Island had. been in the wars before. Throughout | 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was repeated- 


ly raided and ravaged’by the King of France’s ships. 
Queen Mary Tudor in the sixteenth century devised 
a comprehensive scheme for its defence. You can still 
see the bastions and ramparts erected by her Italian 
engineer, who, by the way, designed the fortress of 
Antwerp also. It was beset, too, by the privateers of 
King Louis XIV, and during the wars against Napo- 
leon, it was necessarily an armed camp, garrisoned 
in part by a brigade of Dutch volunteers who risked 
all to share their sovereign’s exile. 

Thus the monuments of ancient greatness con- 
front you wherever you go on the Island. No English- 
man can experience without a thrill that crossing 
from the mainland that carries him past Nelson’s 


flagship and the chequered island forts that rose to - 


bar the channel at the order of the immortal William 
' Pitt. 

Newport, the quiet capital on the Medina River, 
ig overshadowed by the thousand-year-old keep of 
Carisbrooke castle, whose precincts, carefully pre- 
served, enclose the traditional residence of the Island 
Governors, of whom the latest, Princess Beatrice, is 
the only surviving child of Queen Victoria. 

For a thousand years this Island has supplied the 
Royal Navy and the Merchant Marine with some 
of its most venturesome recruits and the tradition 
that has taken its young men and boys for the sea 
service has only been slightly mitigated of late by the 
rival attraction of the Royal Air Force. 

- $o the Isle of Wight was well able to look after 
itself. The call for Home Guards met a ready answer 
from the men who had seen, in the gatehouse at 
Carisbrooke, the scarlet and buff coat in which their 


‘intruding raiders. 
Victoria had patted 


‘through bombed streets for 
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ancestors went out to face Napoleon. The batteries 
about Queen Mary’s ramparts barked savagely at the 
Old ladies, whose heads Queen 
long ago in the gardens at 
Osborne, emerged from the Regency Villas to drive 
the Red Cross or the - 
A.R.P. The landladies shook their heads, locked the 
front docr behind them, and went off to make muni- 
tions. This fighting answer somewhat confounded the 
enemy; invasion threats receded. Raiders became 
more -rare. . . 





Carisbrooke ~Castle, Isle of Wight 


And behind its barriers the holiday Isle was able 
to devise a new economy. Ploughs and tractors began 
to break up the grass slopes of the gentle hills. In 
the gardens along the sheltered Southern shore they 
are growiNg the early vegetables that had temporari- 
ly been lost to Britain with the Channel Islands, 
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Erratum 


The Modern Review for June, 1948: “Mauritius Once Again” by Prof. Priya Ranjan Sen 
The reference on p. 464 to the article in The Modern Review for April 1946: The article was 


written by S. Balgobin, Mauritius. 


RAJA RAVI VARMA 
A Centenary Tribute 


By SUDHA BOSE, m.a. 


On the happy occasion of the centenary of Raja Ravi 
Varma, who was born on the 29th April, 1848, at 
Kilimanur, an extensive village in the Travancore 
State, it is our pleasant duty to recall and to review 
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the works of a pioneer artist, who 
had initiated s new era in the his- 
tory of Indian ‘painting. -Abandon- 
ing the point of view and the idea's 
of the great traditional schools of 


Indian painting, he adopted the 
techniques and methods. of the 


Western schools of . painting with 
their scientific apparatus of perspec- 
tive, chiaroscuro, anatomy, propor- 
tions and other aids of realistic and 
naturalistic painting foreign to the 
history of Indian and Far Eastern 
pictorial art. The last representa- 
tive of the indigenous and tradi- 
tional methods of Indian painting, 
Molaram of the great schoo] of 
Kangra painting, died about the year 
1837, and within ten years there 
appeared in the field of pictorial art 
a modern representative, “blissfully” 
ignorant of the qualities and ideals of the traditional 
Art of India and “un-hampered” by its age-long con- 
ventions, its peculiar types and imaginative methods 
of expression. The middle of the nineteenth century 
‘was the beginning of an orgy of foreignism introduced 


by the British rule in India, ,which pervaded every 
phase and aspect of Indian life. The English people 
in India took particular pride and pleasure not only 
in introducing the English language, and its rich and 
varied literature, but all kinds of 
English customs, dress, manners, and 
other fashions of social habits, 
which adversely affected the national 
ways of life in India. The introduc- 
tion of English culture was not 4 
matter of slow infiltration and 
gradual assimilation by a voluntary 
and conscious process, but a sudden 
imposition from without and an un- 
critical and an unintelligent imita- 
tion of everything English without 
relation to the character and the 
basic principles of Indian life. The 
importation of foreign ideas, very 
ttle understood, and badly inter- 
preted, sapped the very foundation 
of Indian life. 

In the field of Art the influence 
of imported ideas and methods was 
of much more fatal consequence to the 
life and growth of national art, The 





Draupadi at the court of Virata 


captivating realism of European oil-painting changed 
the very outlook of the Indian connoisseurs who began 
to regard the conventions and the imagiNative pre- 
sentation of Indian life and indigenous themes fol- 
lowed by the old traditional painters, as due to an 
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inherent incapacity of the language of Indian pictorial 
art to give a visual presentation of the ideas in a2 
adequately convincing form. There was a tendency, 
therefore, to discard altogether the language of 
national art, then still surviving in various parts Of 
India with all its inherited glory and vital powers of 
expression, 





Ramachandra-Samudrashasan 


Unfortunately the traditions of the old Indian 
pictorial art had survived more in the North, than 
in the South in living practices of indigenous artists, 
and Raja Ravi Varma had no opportunity in the far- 


off corner of India to’ come in contact with the great. 


traditions of Indian painting, and quickly succumbed 
to the captivating manners, and the superficial 
grandeur of loudly expressed juxtaposition of colours 


in European oil paintings, which gave living likeness’ 


of the actualities of things, particularly in the branch 
of portrait-painting. And very appropriately, Raja 
Ravi Varma’s initiation into the mysteries of European 
painting took place, when he watched Theodore 
Jansen, an English artist, at work on his commission 
to execute a series of portraits for the royal family 
of Travancore. It was indeed a thrilling experience 
for a novice untrained in the technique of any lan- 
guage of pictorial.art—Indian or European—to imitate 
without any proper guidance or discrimination the 
vocabularies of a foreign art, before one’s judgment 
had any chance to develop through an understanding 
of his own national art. And when Ravi Varma started 
to illustrate the themes from Indian mythology, he 
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had no idea that such subjects had for centuries before 
inspired the brush of generations of Indian artists in 
the great schools of Gujrati, Rajasthani, and Pahadi 
paintings. Even in the South, the interesting branches 
of the Ajanta school had survived in splendid forms 
in the frescos of Sittana-Vasal (Podukottai State, 
Tanjore District) and in some of the remtants of 
Chola painting in the Brihadeswara Temple, but they 
were forgotten records of antiquarian interest, which 
provided no living models to a practising artist bent 
on catering to the needs of his own generaton. But 
Ravi Varma belonged to a family of orthodox reli- 
gious beliefs accustomed to pay daily visits to the 
temples—a custom still followed by the present Maha- 
raja of Travancore. | 

And since some of the temples of Travancore are 
still covered by magnificent frescos, illustrating the 
Shiva and Vaishnava legends (e.g. those in the Etha- 
manoor Temple, and. the Padmanavapuram. Palace), 
it is difficult to explain how Ravi Varma could flout 
or ignore the pictorial traditions of his own country. 
This can only be explained by the psychology which 
Pritish Dominion engendered in the Indian mind that 
the products of Indian culture were greatly inferior 
to those of Europe and particularly in the field of 
pictorial art, as Indian artists had not developed the 
scientific “appliances” of accurate representation of 





natural forms, typically discovered in the later phases 
applied 


of Renaissance art and successfully in the 





Gangavatarana 


Realistic Schools of Dutch painting and their deriva- 

tives and analogues in Frenen and English art. 
Anyhow, either through ignorance or through 4 

depreciatory estimate of indigenous manners and° 


methods of painting, Ravi Varma swallowed with open 


mouth the lessons that the English artist could teach 


and demonstrate in the series of realistic portraits 
that he painted at Trivandrum. Ravi Varma had no 
systematic training in oil-painting in any school: of 
Art, and he picked up the technique by imitation and 
superfical study. But, though not of a very high merit, 
judged by Western standards, his imitation of Western 
painting was acclaimed by enthusiastic admiration on 
the part of his royal patrons (Maharajas of Travan- 
core, Baroda. and Mysore) and particularly the 
English Governors of Madras and Bombay (the Duke 
of Buckingham, Sir Thomas Ferguson), who were 
naturally pleased with this obvious submission of an 
Indian genius to the influence of English art. And 





mst Vanity 
the prizes and medals’ that the Indian artist won Dot 


only in the local exhibitions at Madras and Poona 
but also in the Indian and Colonial Exhibitions i 
London and in the Chicago International Exhibition, 
confirmed his own judgment that he was on the right 
track in the pursuit of his career of Art. The acquisi- 
tion of a new language of Art, hitherto unknown in 
India and never practised, before Ravi Varma intro- 
duced it for the first time, is of some of consequence, 
though not to the extent that the learting of the 
English language and its repercussions on Indian 
intellectual and social thought produced in India. 
For, in the case of Ravi Varma, the introduction of 
this new language of Art did not introduce the host 
of dynamic ideas that could flow into India, at the 
time, through a study of the contemporary English, 
French, or Dutch schools of painting. The teaching 
of English brought in its train the whole panorama 


of the masterpieces of English literature, but, in the 


* field of Art, the knowledge of the tricks of Western 
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studios did not usher in the masterpieces of the 
European schools of painting, which still remained a ~ 
sealed book to Indians and Indian artists. Things 
might have developed in different ways, if Ravi Varma 
and his followers had any opportunity to study and 
assimilate the lessons, which actual contact with the 
masterpieces of European painting could have con- 


_veyed with dynamic consequences. For we know, how 


in the field of literature the study of Scott and 
Fielding, Dickens and De Quincey, Smiles and John- 
son, Shakespeare and Shelley stimulated the growth of 
vernacular literature in India, particularly in the 
great novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterji in Bengal 
—the earliest product of the beneficial consequences 
of contact with English culture. 


Modesty 


Raja Ravi Varma, therefore, began his career 
under two great handicaps: (1) «an ignorance of or a2 


apathy to the ideals and methods of the classical 


Indian schools of sculpture and painting, which had 
set very highly developed standards as to how to 
portray the gods and goddesses of Indian mythology 
by psychic realisations through spiritual contempla- 
tion (dhyana-mantras), and (2) an ignorance of the 
manners and methods of contemporary English 
painters by which the latter’ presented the mystic 
stories of Greek and Norse mythology. If our Indian 
illustrator of Indian myths had the chance to study 
how Rossetti (1828-82), and Burne-Jones (1833-98) in 
England were preseNting mythical and legendary 
themes, things could have shaped differently in the 
field of modern illustrations of epic subjects. Bereft 
of any kind of respectable precedents in India and in 
England, Raja Ravi Varma was left to his own re- 
sources to fashion out gods and _ goddesses on the 
models of living men and women in the society 


RAJA RAVI VARMA 


atound him, ahd to clothe theta in the costumes of 
contemporary life. Correggio, the decadent represén- 
tative of the late Renaissance, has been reprimanded 
by critics for introducing the portraits of the members 
of his own family in sacred Christian subjects. Such 
criticism applies with greater force in the case of the 
mystic and transcendent themes of Saivaite mythology. 
Shiva in Ravi Varma’s illustration of the ‘Descent of 
Ganga’ is a self-conscious athlete, not the dreamy 
Yogi, whose actions operate in self-forgetful moods of 
periods of spiritual seances. In the ‘Vow of Vishma’, 


the mystic hero of the Mahabharata is weakly rigged’ 


out in the personality’ of a Marhatta chief. By such 

prosaic methods it was impossible to call up the 

imaginative but radiant personages—the super-met 

and women of Indian sagas. 

: And very harsh, indeed, have been the criticisms 
that had greeted the mythic subjects painted by Ravi 
Varma. According to Havell: | 

“Certain it is that his pictures invariably mani- 
fest a most painful lack of the poetic faculty in 
illustrating the most imaginative Indian poetry 
and allegory; and this cardinal sin is not. atoned 
for by any kind of technical distinction in the 
execution.” 

The strictures of the late Dr. Coomaraswamy are 
more severe: 

“Theatrical conception, want of imagination 
and lack of Indian feeling in the treatment of 
sacred and epic Indian subjects, are Ravi Varma’s 
fatal faults. No offence can be greater than the 
treatment of the serious or epic subjects without 
dignity, and Ravi Varma’s gods and heroes are 
men cast in a very common mould, who find them- 
selves in situations for which they have not a 
proper capacity ...: His pictures are such as aly 
European student could paint after perusal of the 
necessary literature ‘and a superficial study of 

»~ Indian life.” ~ 
The. explanations we have offered above, can 
indeed provide no defence to the onslaught of attacks 
by two eminent critics and connoisseurs of Indian art. 
_ But whatever may be the intrinsic merits of his 
illustrations of Indian Puranas, there is no doubt 
that Ravi Varma rendered signal service to the cause 
of Indian culture by broadcasting pictures embodying 
tke ideals of Indian culture, at a time, when Indian 
national life and thought was under an eclipse under 
the dark clouds of Western influences, propagated 
through the educational institutions set up by the 
British Government and by Missionery enterprises, 
in which Indian culture was deliberately ignored or 
belittled. This. new illustrator of. ancient’ sagas was 
able to widely distribute his pictures through cheap 
reproductions, which found their way to all Indian 
homes, rich or poor, in all parts of India. This itself 
was a piece of achievement to be proud of by any 
exponent of Indian culture, particularly at a_ time, 
which witnessed a severe calamity in Indian national 
life. If Ravi Varma’s pictures fell short of an 
adequate artistic ideal, they provided valuable 


‘the controversial 
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spiritual support to the illiterate atid the tineducated 
and an easy visual aid to remind: them ofthe glorious 
teachings ‘of ancient sages. | | ‘: 

This valuable national service Ravi Varma was 
able to render by setting up a colour printing press, 
imported from Europe at great expense.- At this press 
he prepared cheap dleograph prints, somewhat too 
shiny’and gaudy, but fairly accurate renderings. of his 
original pictures. At that time, excepting the coloured 
lithographs of the Caleutta Art Studio produced by 
Mr. Bagchi, no other form of reproductions was iD 
use to disseminate works of Art in cheap and 
accessible copies for those unable to indulge in the 


aa i 
* 





Raja Ravi Varma. 


luxury of possessing original pictures. Mr. Upendra 
Kishore Roy had not yet started his process studio 
to reproduce pictures by the photo mechanical process: 
So that apart from his artistic achievement, Ravi 
Varma could claim to be the first. pioneer in a com- 
mendable publishing enterprise, dedicated to a national 
cause. | 

But even in the domain of art creations, his 
achievement was of no mean order, if we set apart 
character of his presentation of 
Indian mythology. In the branch of portrait-printing, 
and, in the rendering of Indian types and genre 
subjects, his creations were’ valuable contributions to 
a branch of painting hitherto unexplored. His merits 
as a portrait-painter was widely admired, and Duke 
of Buckingham, the then Governor of Madras, , - 
honoured him with ‘several commissions to paint 


+198 a 


portraits which still adorn the walls of the Govern- 
ment House, Madras. This was followed by other 
requisitions on his skill-as a portrait-painter and he 
‘was commissioned to, execute a series of portraits of 
His Highness Sir Chamarajendra Woodayar, the then 
Maharaja of Mysore. Of his studies of Indian types 
the most charming and convincing examples are his 
renderings of Nair ladies and a series of imaginative 
types, symbolizing “Modesty”, “Vanity”, “Reverie”, 
“The Charmer’, “The Worshipper” and a variety of 
other studies, which uphold a high standard of concep- 
tion and execution, which are creditable successes in 
his search for Beauty in the current life of the society 
of his time. Even if he had not ventured into mythi- 
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eal themes, his genre paintings are enough to place 
him on a high pedestal as a talented and inspired, 
painter of Indian life and character. 

To this great pioneer of modern Indian painting 
our respectful tributes are due for valuable contribu- 
tion made to the aesthetic phase of Indian culture, 
which the lapse of a century has not tarnished or 
diminished. © 

We should like to conclude by payiNg a well- 
deserved compliment to the Founder-Editor of this 
journal, who was the first to publish an illustrated 
book on the Art of Ravi Varma with several repro- 
ductions of his works executed by the late Mr. 
Upendra Kishore Roy. 





A VISIT TO SEWAGRAM BY A PILGRIM 


By Justice SANKAR SARAN, 
President, Allahabad Harijan Ashram 


i 
Wuar is this place, Sewagram, the world-renowned 
little village in the interior of the Central Provinces ? 
Is it in fact a village, or a mere settlement, or just 4 
camp where people meet for a purpose and then 
disperse, or is it a monastery where men aNd womel 
of piety live in poverty and penance or indeed is it the 
sanctuary over which broods the spirit of God once 
embodied in the frail old frame of Gandhiji ? Who can 
answer these questions? Certainly not one who knew 
Mahatmaji casually lite the writer. Certainly not one 
who never had the good fortune of a pilgrimage to 
Sewagram when the Mahatma lived. 
All I can say now’ is that it is a strange place. It 
is a village and yet not a village. It is situate at a spot 
where for miles there is hardly any habitation, one 
might almost say little vegetation and gives the 
impression of a deserted, rather desolate village. Yet 
the place is littered with huts, semi-pucca houses~and 
blocks of buildings. There is no electricity at Sewagram 
and other amenities of the town are absent, yet it 1s 
not altogether typical of India’s village because it 1s 
humming with life. All the same its chief aim is to serve 
the villages and raise them not to the level of the 
towns but to the level of ideal self-sufficient com- 
munities. 7 
Sewagram is a settlement and yet not quite a 
settlement.- It has not grown from a small village 
into a township. It came into being, so they say, 
because one day the spirit moved the Mahatma and 
he walked from his residence in Wardha and stopped 
under a tree in the locality where now stand his 
Ashram and the buildings of the other allied activities 
_ and decided to stay there. When his friends and 
* followers found that Gandhiji was determined to 


choose that site for his future scene of activities, 
they immediately put up a hut for him. After that 
other huts sprang up and gradually the place grew 
and people began to live there. Mahatmaji chose that 
place in face of almost. insuperable odds. It was 
malarial and one year he had severe malarial attacks 
himself. But Gandhiji was not the man to retrace his 
steps. If the place was malarial he should stay there 
himself and make it easy for others to live there. If 
it was inaccessible so much the better, for he could 
work there for the toiling masses undisturbed. 

Is it a camp? Yes and no. It is a camp, because 
men gather here from different parts of India, indeed 
of the world on occasions and disperse. It is Not 4 
camp because there has always been a continuity of 
life. Men. have come and gone, but the life that 
Mahatmaji infused in his followers has persisted. 

Is it a monastery? Here again the answer is both 
in the affirmative and in the negative. Here at Sewa- 
gram are gathered men and women, many, if not all, 
of whom are pledged to poverty and chastity. They 
live, at least try to live, in a spirit of dedication and 
in pious observance of rules. But, unlike most 
monastic orders they have hardly any rituals, the 
rules that they observe are, for the greater part, self- 
imposed. No dogmas are imposed on them although 
most of them have a common ideology. 

Is it then a sanctuary? I would unhesitatingly 
answer in the affirmative. I am no theologian. I know 
not the attributes of God nor do I claim to know if 
He incarnates in human forms in a special way. But 
if there is truth in the theory of Avataras, then to my 
mind God manifested Himself in the form of the 
man we knew and revered as Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi. Blessed are we of this generation that We 
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had the privilege of being his sontetyporinies and ° 


doubly blessed are those on whom the Mahatma 
- bestowed his special attention, I shall not say affection, 
for such men have equal affection for all. In every 
sense of the word therefore Sewagram is a sacred 
place, where in the years that lie ahead, yes, even 


in the dim distant future men and women will go to’ 
worship and be blessed. Human nature with all its— 


weaknesses and frailties has an uncanny knack of 
discovering greatness sooner or later and luckily we 
discovered Gandhiji before it was too late, that 1s, 
in his life-time. 

II 


When I heard of the Constructive Workers’ Con- 


ference I thought here was an opportunity for sacs 
enough the Presiding 


visit Sewagram and be near 
Diety of that sanctuary. But fate had _ willed 
otherwise and the assassin intervened. I was deprived 
of the unique privilege which might have been mine 
of having the Mahatma’s darshan in his Ashram itself. 
Subsequently the Conference 
attend it. With him it would have been a rare delight 
to attend the Conference. In March it was a sacred 
duty to do so. 

I arrived at Wardha in the evening and when I 
got to Sewagram it was dark. With the help of a 
hurricane lantern I discovered a corner for myself 1 


a room where eight of us were lodged, We were 2 
miscellaneous crowd. An Ex-Premier of a Province, 2 
high functionary of the Congress, a simple volunteer 


and a worker among the youth were some of my 
room-mates. But next day I. was assigned 


were a mixed crowd. 


On arrival I needed a wash. The arrangements 
there were out of the ordinary. There were no flush — 


arrangements for the Conference guests. I am_ told 


there are only two or three sanitary fittings in the 


It is hardly a subject about which one 


at Sewagram 


whole place. 
talks, yet 


contents scientifically worked out. 


who see to it that the refuse substamce is so put 
away that it becomes manure easily. I was greatly 
struck by it and I wish more people could see this 
system work so that it could be copied in our villages 
and towns. After my wash I was told to go to the 
temporary dining shed, where food was ready for the 
late arrivals. The food was simplicity itself. But 
naturally it was wholesome and clean. Each individual 
was given a brass tumbler, a cup and a plate of 
leaves. 

In this connection I might mention that the habi- 
tual tea and coffee addicts were not ignored and with 
the frugal morning breakfast, one could have tea and 


7 


was held-and I did 


a semi- 
open doorless hut furnished with mats. There also | we 


this subject has received 
meticulous attention. The water closets are carefully | 
planned and their cleanliness and disposal of their 
There are no 
sweepers at Sewagram, at least I saw mone, and all 
the cleaning is done by the highly cultured inmates: 
with the Police. 


coffee, sugarcane juice was there for the abstemious. 
Anxious inquiries were made‘of each guest and there 
were hundreds of them, if they required special food. 
Care was taken to accommodate as far as ‘possible the 
food faddists. ‘I hope I shall uot be accused of 
irreverence if I were to say that Sewagram attracts 
faddists and cranks. I am told, not only raw vege- 
tables but grass, oil-cakes, and flowering neem, 4b 
times, find place in the menu of food-reformers. In the 
Tani of dress barring European* costume one came 
across all kinds of dress. Achkan and Pyjama were 
rare. Kurta, Dhoti and Gandhi Caps appealed to the 
majority. But there were the Lungt and Langott-walas. 


When it was chilly in the mornings there were a few: 


Kambli-walas. This was the crowd that I saw in the — 
morning. But what a crowd? Ninety per cent of 
these so-called cranks and faddists had as their motto 
in life ‘Do and die’. They were, till August 15, jail 
birds and had known suffering, more suffering and 
still more suffering as their lot in life. 

The next item in the programme was the evening 
prayer. It was scheduled at -8-30°p.m. On an open 
spot sat either on the bare ground or on mats the 
congregation. There were a few lanterns burning and 


‘a number of people were spinning in that light. Just 


as the prayer was to begin the lights were dimmed 
and in that ‘semi-darkness some one chanted the 
Mantras in Sanskrit. It was followed in a melodious 
voice by the recitation of the Holy Qoran. Then a 


beautiful Bhajan was sung and finally the congrega- 
tion joined in Ram-Dhun. 
put on,*rather their normaley was restored and the 
“audience dispersed quietly. 


Thereafter lights were 


a r . Ill ig 


a 


Utility was Sewagram’s thotto and austere simpli- 
city was noticeable everywhere in everything. In 

the Conference itself there was neither gloom nor — 
rejoicing. It was not like a big Conference. or even 


a public meeting where leaders are greeted with lusty 


cheering. It was a business-like assembly which had 
assumed a solemnity all its own on account of 
Mahatmaji’s absence. . 

But Mahatmaji’s assassination has made Govert- 
ment vigilant and the Conference was simply infested 
The majority of the guests were 
unhappy about it. They did not like their leaders to 
be guarded like this. But there was no dispesition to 
take risks where the leaders were concerned and so 


people submitted to the strict checking of admission 


cards philosophically. Saturday, the 13th March, was 
the big day. On that day the Conference was to. open. 
Pandit Nehru, Maulana Azad, Governors Katju and 
Pakwasa and the Premiers of Bombay, Madras, 
Central Provinces and Orissa and many high fune- 
tionaries of State were there. They were meeting on 
a great occasion. It was no longer a Workers’ Con- 
ference. It was a gathering of disciples and devotees ° 
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It was reminiscent of the meeting that was held two. 


thousand five hundred years ago after the Buddha 
passed away. There was earnestness but there were 
‘misgivings. There was keenness to perpetuate Gandhi- 
ji’s work but there was anxiety not to set up a new 
orthodoxy. The speeches were mostly impersonal. 
Mehatmaji’s life and death were seldom referred to. 
His name was brought in only occasionally to 
strengthen an, argument. I believe it was deliberately 
done. But I have a feeling it was a bit overdone. I 
am no Bhakta and seek solace in work rather than 
communion, yet I thought these earnest souls, some 
of his nearest“ workers, might have given us a little 
more of Gandhiji. 

It was touching to find Pandit Nehru visit 
Mahatmaji’s hut before he went to the Conference. 
Yes, what is Sewagram without that hut? It haunts 
me till now. Pandit Nehru’s speech at the Conference 
was characteristic of the man. It -was frank, and 
torn as he was between conflicting views he did not 
know what to advise. He felt it was necessary to 
consolidate the work Mahatmaji had done and yet he 
was afraid of the birth of a new cult with its dogmas 
and beliefs. He put his point of view earnestly and 
sat down. Maulana Azad was definite that there 
should be set up an organization to carry on the 
_ great work. Make it broad-based as you like but set 
up an organisation, 

Even at a Conference like this heat was occa- 
sionally generated. RajeMdra Babu presided. He was 
the most hard+worked man. He is an ideal though 
rather an indulgent President. But the proceedings 
terminated in an atmosphere of perfect friendlitess. 
There was earnestness in the gathering. Some of 
India’s well-known public men took part in the dis- 
cussions, many of them played their part behind the 
scenes. The result was*the decision to establish a 
Samaj. which will owe- allegiance to the Gandhian 
ideology. The fear that if the Mahatma’s name was 
added to it there would grow up a Church, Yed_ to 
the naming of the new society as Sarvodaya (the 
Blossoming forth of all faculties) Samaj. The workers 


there seemed to pooh-pooh all ideas of visible memo- ° 


rial pillars or halls or other such manifestations of 
love, loyalty and homage seemed to leave them cold. 
How far this Samaj would succeed in keeping 
Gandhiji in the background I do not know. But of 
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this I have no doubt that his name will inspire 
millions in the future as they never did in his life- 
time. Men and women will cherish his memory and 
worship at the shrines that will spring up all over the 
world not only in India, South Africa and London 
where he spent years of his long life but in distant 
corners of the world. , 


IV 

I fear these are random thoughts not even pro- 
perly arranged. Of the decisions at the Conference 
the public have knowledge through the Press. I just 
give my personal reflections of the few glorious days 
for me, days not necessarily of prayer and penance 
but of prayerful thinking. I was sad at heart that 
Bapu was no more but I rejoiced that I caught a 
glimpse of his greatness at Sewagram, the abode of 
service. Here let me record the most remarkable 
event of my visit to Sevagram. It was the pilgrimage 
to Mahatmaji’s hut. It was a novel experience for 
me. I had heard and known of Gandhiji’s life of austere 
siniplicity and had read a description of his hut. - 
But truth to tell I had never imagined that it could 
be such a small place. It is- actually a mud hut 
with narrow verandahs with two tiny little wooden 
windows. There was just enough room for a mattress — 
to be placed for the occupant of the house and some 
space for visitors. Near him was a small desk, a rustic 
waste paper basket, a spittoon and an improvised sort 
of book case, where a few sacred books were placed. 
Nearby behind a partition was spread a mat and @ 
desk, perhaps for his secretary. Near Gandhiji’s 
pillow on the mid wall was written in mud ‘Om’ 
and on another wall hung two  card-boards with 
manuscripts written by hand; one was a quotation 
from Ruskin’s Unto This Last and the other a few 
stanzas from Qoran. As I entered the room I saw 
an oldish man sitting there all by himself, looking 
at the mattress where lay the Mahatma’s rosary. 
With a sorrowful gesture he drew my attention to 
the long stick which Mahatmaji used when he went 
out for his walks. I came out of the room and noticed 
the palm leaves that were spread on the walls to 
prevent the heat. I saw no fan there. Here lived 
the greatest man of the age’ Thus toiled the noblest 
Indian of all ages! How puny we are! What 
shadows we pursue ! ; 


-- 





SCHOOL-BUILDING IN BRITAIN 


By WILLIAM NEWTON 


Arcuitects of modern school buildings must pay 
attention to the demands of modern education, and 
emphasize the needs of sunlit classrooms, air currents 
without draughts, insulation from external noises, and 
accessible playing fields, 





The modern British school is well exemplified in this picture 
of an elementary school near London: 


Architecture is the true inter- 
national Janguage. Music, the art 
which comes nearest to it in this 
respect, is apt to have a racial 
flavour which may be an obstacle 
to judgment. We might need to be 
schooled to appreciate the melodies 
of China or Abyssinia or Tibet; but 
their buildings we can at once 
understand from plan, section and 
elevation, see what their problems 
are, and compare their solutions 
with our own treatment of similar 
problems. 


This is perhaps especially true 
of such buildings as_ schools and 
hospitals. Britain was a pioneer in 
school-building 70 years ago; and 
to some degree suffered the usual 
fate of pioneers. The building types 
evolved as a. first solution of the 
school problem were further developed and improved in 
other lands—notably by France in the last years of the 
nineteenth century—while in England the earlier 
schools had been so well and solidly built that they 
were difficult to adapt and alter. And for a time, too, 


it may well have been that the prestige of the pioneer 
buildings made the British less ready to think the 
problem out anew. But development there was all the 
time, and its pace has been notably increasing through- 
out the last 20 years. 

A sketch of - the development 
of the school “idea” would show first 
of all an emphasis on compactness, 
the teaching-rooms gréuped routd a 
central hall, into which they often 
open direct!y. This after all was very 
natural. In old days, all had been 
taught in one big room; and it was a 
step forward when the teaching-rooms 
were made separate, even if they 
were only, as it were, anNexes. 0! 
the main meeting room. Bui the 
need for quiet and for ventilation 
soon moved the _ teaching-room 
iway from the Hall. 

More and more attention is 
paid to them. The early ones have 
good light, but are often sunless. 
Now sunshine, and if possible early 
morning sunshine, is considered in- 
dispensable, and no less important is 
natural cross-ventilation from wit- 
dows in opposite walls. Left-hand 
light for the pupils, insulation from 





The entrance to a school in Yorkshire, England 


external noise; air currents without draught, a black- 
board lit but not shiny, easy movement for teacher 
and pupils, easy speaking without echo—all these are 
points in the design of teaching-rooms to whieh more 
and more attention has come to be paid. As the 
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subjects taught grew in variety, so did the teaching- 
rooms; standard class-rooms were added, with all 
their individual demands, rooms for teaching art and 
Science, woodwork and metal work, cooking and 
laundrycraft, needlework and handicraft, and similar 
‘nractical” subjects—a list which is continually growing, 





The modern classroom in a Council school near London 


Meanwhile, the assembly hall 
expands in function. At first it is 
just a convenient space for collect- 
ing the whole school together; but 
it takes more and more a new Im- 
portance the centre of the 
school’s life, where the unity of the 


as 


whole is emphasised in speeches 


and ceremonies, in music and 
drama. Today it is coming to be 
thought of as the cultural centre, 


not only of the school, but of the 
whole district served by the school 
a regional hall to be planned 


w= AS 
and available for this double pur- 
pose—or rather these two aspects 


of one purpose. 

It will be. evident that the new 
needs and uses of these two consti- 
tuents of the school-plan (the hall 
and the teaching-rooms) will have 
radically affected the old arrange- 
ments. Instead of being compact, the 
school building spreads itself cut to meet the sunshine 
while the hall can no longer be 
embedded in the other plan-elements, but must, with 
its enlarged stage and dressing-rooms and foyer, be 
designed for the easy welcome of a crowd which may 
come either from one school or from outside or from 
both at the same time. 

e A school must always be able to handle crowds, 


and open air; 
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not only on the oeeasion of special ceremonies, but 
every day. For every day the children come—it may 
be four or five hundred of them—all within a few 
minutes. Within these few minutes all must take off 
hats and coats, and perhaps shoes, and be gathered 
orderly in their appointed place. The arrangement of 
entrances and cloak-rooms is thus 
a vital part of the school plan. The 
earlier solution of a single entrance 
and centralized cloak-rooms (dupli- 
cated where there were both boys 
and girls) perhaps made supervision 
easier. Now* the tendency is to 
lessen supervision, to look to the 
self-education of the child orderli- 
ness and reasonable discipline, and 
in consequence provide open access 
and a number of cloak-rooms. This 
again influences the whole planning 
and grouping of the school units. 

Nor can the plan ignore leisure 
hours, and breaks and all that 1s 
needed for the young at exercise 
and play. The playground we have 


always had. It is still a prob- 
lem to site it so as to be sunny 
in winter; easily reached, near 4 


covered play-space and the water- 


Otters ain 


The intcrior of a Gymnasium at a grammar school in London 


closets, reasonably subject to supervision, and not 
embarrassing the teaching-rooms with noise and 
summer glare. Besides the playground, the: modern 
school provides a covered play-space, gymnasia, 
library,. and dining rooms for mid-day meals, gardens 
and lawns and flowering trees—all to be married with 
the building-plan and lay-out, the entrance drives and 
the green playing-fields. 


These are the problems which designers of school- 
buildings in Britain have had to face and their solu- 
tions have been notably successful. In the years 
before the war ’Britain’s modern schools were among 
the first in the world and 
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certainly, in the present. 
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times, school-building programmes can be put into 
operation again and we shall see this enlightened 
policy for design used to its best advantage for the 
rising generations. 


REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA 


Br RAJANI KANTA DAS, pho. 


Former Economic Advisor, National Economic Board, 


United States Army, Military Government in Korea 


AN urgent need of India is the revival of Buddhism, 
which was onee her supreme religion and which is still 
the dominant religion in the Far East and South-east 
Asia. The moral and spiritual sources from which 
Buddhism sprang still exist-in India. Buddhism more 
than any other religion realized the greatness of mner 
life and the importance of self-control as the means 0. 
achieving peace and tranquillity, both of which are 
essential today in the face of ‘the rising tides of 
materialism. The moral and spiritual achievements 0- 
Buddhism are among the strongest pillars of the 
foundation of India’s rising new civilization. 

The time has’come when Buddhism should be 
revived and reinstalled as a principal religion of India. 
There are several reasons why Buddhism is needed : 
(1) the decline ‘of popular Hinduism, which was 
largely based upon caste, endogamy, taboo (eating of 
beef), and similar other practices as well as on idolatry 
and symbolism ; (2) inadequacy- of such creeds as are 
based upon the concept of Hindu trinity, and the 
mythological concept of reincarnation of God as Rama 
(the hero of the Ramayana) and Krishna (the hero 0: 
the Mahabharata); and (3) the lack of proselytizing 10 
Hinduism as indicated by the decline in number of the 
Hindus, as compared with Moslems and Christians. 

Buddhism has surpassing moral and spiritual values, 
The grandeur and glory of Buddhism onca attr-cted 
not only the masses but also the scholars, monarchs 
and conquerors. The messages of Buddhism long ags 
crossed the national boundaries and at present it 
counts among its followers a vast number of the 
humanity. Buddhism is a part of the moral and 
spiritual achievement of India and its teachings still 
form India’s cultural heritage. After a thousand years, 
‘India should again weleome’its own creed and esta- 
blish, as her greatest religious teacher, Gautama the 
Buddha, the “Light of Asia.” 

The revival and regeneration of Buddhism-in India 
should be attempted from different angles: First, like 
Christianity) and Islam, Buddhism is a proselytizing 
religion and its message should be brought to all 
classes of people. The possibility of converting the so- 
called depressed classes into Buddhism should be explored ; 
second, the life of Buddha and Buddhism should 


be a part of the curriculam of all the schools, colleges 
and universities in India and every Indian, irrespéctive 
of his creed, should be required to know the life and 
teachings of Buddha. Buddhistic temples should be 
built at convenient places and Buddhistéc literature 
should be made available in all Indian languages. 
India should organize a Buddhistic council, which 
will be the fifth in its order, the fourth being held in 
the first century of the Christian era, preferably at 
Saranath where Buddha preached his first scrmon 
some 2500 years ago, and all the Buddhistic countries, 
such as Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Indo-China, Tibet, 
China, Japan, and Korea, should be invited to send 


“their representatives to the council. The council may 


last from three to six months and a program should be 
drawn up in consultation with the prominent members 
of the Buddhistic countries as to the subject-matter 
for discussion. But they should include such questions 
as (1) the present status of Buddhism in various 
countries ; (2) the Renaissance of Buddhism and the 
adjustment of its doctrines and tenets in the light of 
modern science, art and philosophy and in accordance 
with the needs and requirements of men and weme2 
in modern society; (3) the establishnient of an inter- 
national university for Buddhistic countries; (4) an 
arrangement for periodic conferences of the Buddhists 
in each of the Buddhistic countries every two or three 
years ; and (5) similar other subjects which may be 
decided upon by the council. 

The revival of Buddhism will have several effects 
on India as well as on other Buddhistic countries. 

_ First, 16 will elevate the moral and spiritual status 
of India and raise her in the estimation of the other 
peoples. It is a paradox that the people who contributed 
most to the concepts of monotheism, monism, and 
Buddhism would permit their own countrymen to follow 
the crudest idolatry and most obscene symbolism as 
their cults. . 

Second, it will bring India into close contact with 
the South-eastern and Far Eastern Asiatic countries, all 
of which have monsoon economy and some basic 
cultural unity. Hindu and Buddhistic empires were 
once established in Sumatra and Java and extended to — 
Formosa and Luzon in the north, and Bali and Lombok 


‘these countries may facilitate the 
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in the south, and some of the best Hindu temples are 
still to be found in Indo-China and the best stupa in 
Java. India has all the possibilities of enriching her 


mora] and spiritual cultures from most of these ¢coun- | 


tries, where Buddhism has been. a 
the past ten centuries. 

Third, a close relationship between India and 
Renaissance of 
Buddhism so that its tenets and doctrines may be 
reoriented and readjusted in the light of modern art 
and philosophy and may form the moral and spiritual 
foundation of industrial civilization and may avoid 
some of the materialistic effects in the East as it has 
been the casein the West. India and these countries 
may even establish. their otvn living and cultural 
standards in industrial centers, the possibilities of whith 
have been created by the inaugurntion of regional 


living religion for 
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labor conferences by the international labor organiza 
tion in Asia and America. 

Finally, India must also’ actively participate in all 
international activities and attempt to establish inter- 
national peace. As in the old League of Nations, power- 
politics have already appeared in the_ international 
affairs of the United Nations:and groups and blocks have 
already been formed for working out their problems, 
such as the Latin American bloc, the Western Europeat 
bloc, the Arab Moslem bloc (extending from Pakistan 
to Egypt), and the United Kingdom, the United States 
and the Soviet Union have also their dependent coun- 
tries. For her international activities India ‘will be able 
to depend vpon the South-eastern and Far Eastera 
Asiatic countries as her allies for the solution of some 
of the important international ‘problems, especially 
with reference to Asia. 
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INDIAN STUDIES IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


egg 


I HAPPENED to be. passing through Tuebingen one 
evening last winter and Profi. Von Glasenapp the great 
Indologist asked me if I could not stay the night and 
take part in the meeting of the Indian Seminar 12 
which Prof. Hermann Weller was reading a paper on 
Raghuvansam. I readily agreed 
made for the chemical laboratory of the University 
where the meeting was to take place. It was not easy 
to find. The_approaches to the building were dark 
and when I eventually got inside the house, I could 
not find.the way to the laboratory. There wag no 
porter and the passages were dark, the consumpticn 
of electricity being strictly rationed. At last, by 
following the direction of ‘a ‘streak of Nght comiag 
out of a room, I finally disecvered the place and was 
soon introduced to a group cf a dozen people who 
had braved the weather to hear Prof. Weller speak. 


“The room was net heated and it was a terribly cold 


night. Everyone had his or her overcoat on but 
even then one shivered. Prof. Weller spoke for about 
an hour and afterwards there was a general discussion 
on the etymological significance of the Sanskrit word 
“Uma”. Prof. Weller: ventured the suggestion that it 
might have something to do with the German word 
“Oma”, meaning a grand-mother and thus “Uma” 
might really’mean the mother of the earth: 


At any rate, the whole thing was impressive to 4 
degree. I could not for a moment forget that, most 
probably, none of*the audience had a decent meal 
for months arfd it applied equally to the speaker, who 
looked haggard and pale and could hardly move with 
ease. Still, their love of India was strong enough to 
make them forget all the inconveniences and to take 
‘part in the discussion of a subject which, to say the 


and after dinner- 


‘students to know something of modern India. 
fortunately, some of the well-known scholars had dicd- 


By Dr. GIRIJA MOOKERJEE 


least, was highly technical. I could fot help being 


deeply moved by this scene and I felt that our people - 


at homé should know about it. After all, we owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to German scholars and Ger- 
man Indologists and the fact that even utder the 
present circumstances, .some of them ‘carry on their 
Indian studies should not be allowed to be forgotten. 

I carried on subsequently an enquiry in all the 
four zones of Germany and found to my pleasatt 
surprise that most’ of the famous German Universities 
have already reorganised their Indian Seminars and 
students were flocking there from all parts of the 
country.. Interest in India has grown even more 
than before and there is also a strong desire among the 
Un- 


during the war amongst whom the pride. of place 
should go to Prof.. Heinrich Lueders of the University 
of Berlin. He was a great authority on Epigraphy, 
Buddhism and the Vedas and he was well-known to 
several generations of Indian students who frequented 
the Berlin University. His wife who also had made 
a name for herself in researches on Buddhism, died 
during the war. Dr. Zieseniss of the University of 
Breslau (now in Poland) who was an authority on 
Shaivism is reported to have been killed in action. 
Amofig those who died after the war, Dr. Reinhard 
Wagner was well-known to the Bengali visitors to 
the German capital, for his painstaking attempts to 
write Bengali in Roman character had made him very 
dear to such well-known scholars-of Bengali as Dr. 
Suniti Chatterjee and Humayun Kabir, It is-reported 


that Dr. Wagner died in a concentration camp where he © 


was brought after the armistice because of his being 4 


SCHOLARSHIP IN JOURNALISM 


member of the National Socialist Party. I was. told 
that before his death he was engaged in a German 
translation of Srikanta. Many Bengali visitors to 
Berlin will miss this lovable man whose modest flat 
in Tempelhof was always open to them and who had 
dedicated his life to-the study of the Bengali language. 
Similarly, Dr. Beythan, the well-known student of 
Tamil, died after the war, as well as Prof. Bernhard 
Breloer of the Berlin University who had made 
valuable researches m the study of Kautilya. 

On the other hand, Prof. Waldschmidt, a great 
authority on Indian and Buddhist art, has begun his 
courses at the University of Goettingen and his 
lecturés are very well-attended. The old Prof. Kirfel 
of Bonn is still active and has just published a new 
book called Die Dretkcepfige Gottheit based on his 
studies of the Puranas. Prof. Lommei had remained 
in Frankfurt throughout th war and he is Low 
teaching the Vedas and Avesta at the University 
there. Prof. Weller who is in Leipzig says that the 
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manuscripts at Koenigsberg, has now settled down 1 
this town. He has built up an Indian Seminar ous of 
practically nothing and has already published another 
book called, .Die Weishett des Buddha. I also came 
to know that Prof. Otto Schrader is teaching “Yaisnav- 
ism” at the University of Kiel. 


Some of the Indologists have of course been not 


allowed to’ take up their former jobs. Among them is 


Prof. Ludwig Alsdorf, who was a close collaborator 
of Netaji during his stay in Berlin. He is engaged 


-on his own in a study of Apabhramsha literature. 


Russian authorities are giving him ali facilities and . 
he is now lecturing on Buddhism. Dr. Hoffmann has - 


also been permitted to resume his lectures on Tibetan 
Buddhism at the University of Hamburg and I found 
that Prof. Nobel of. the University of Marburg was 
holding his classes on Alankara and Chinese Bud- 
dhism with great success. Prof. Von. Glasenapp was 
appointed the Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy at 
the University of Tuebingen (French Zone) and after 
having lost his home and famous library of Indian 





“Iv ig not the quantity, but the quality, of knowledge 
whieh determines the mind’s dignity. A man ol 
immense information may, through the want of large 
and comprehensive ideas, be far inferior in intellect to 
a labourer, who, with little knowledge, has yet seized 
on great truths . . . A good mind is formed by a few 
great ideas, not by an infinity of loose details.”—W. E. 
Channing in Lectures on the Elevation of the Labour- 
ang Classes. 
sane | ey 

This is just the sort of subject that suits me— 

inasmuch as I am, thereby, enabled to ramble at my 


70; 


sweet will and pleasure, to branch off into any tempting 


by-path or.side-lane that crosses my pre-arranged path. 
Discursiveness is of the essence of essay-writing, and 
what was good enough for Dryden, Lemaitre, and 
Walkley—and, coming down to our own time, for that 
doyen of English dramatic critics, the late Mr. James 
Agate—is, without doubt, good enough for me, too. All 
the same I must, in the interests of historical accuracy, 
‘hasten’ to disavow any claim to scholarship—even 
“north-north-west.” It is true, of course, that I. have 


always had (ever since, in a manner of speaking, I 


Similarly, Prof. Hauer of Tuebingen and Prof. Wust 
of Munich have been debarred from rejoining their 
posts owing to their memberships in the Party. 


Everywhere, however, people complained that the 
shortage of books and magazines was very great. For 
nearly twelve years, the Indologists have not been 
able to have contact with India and they are very 
eager to develop them again. But the postal system 
is primitive and as the German money is valueless 
they are not able to subscribe to Indian papers and 
magazines nor can they buy new books. They lcok 
upon former Indian students of German Universities 
to remedy this defect and any book or magazine sent, 
will be thankfully acknowledged. It is my belief that 
we ought to do everything in our power to be of help 
to these eminent men who are carrying on the torch 
of Indian learning in spite of hardships, the extent of 
which -is-almost unimaginable in ‘India 
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could lisp in numbers) a vague hankering after that 
priceless jewel ; but a concatenation of circumstances, 
over which I may rightly protest that I have had no 
control, effectively prevented that vague hankering of 
mine from realising itself to the fullest extent, of 
“expanding” itself, in Walter Pater’s celebrated phrase, 
“to the measure of its intention.” : 

_ A stronger mind than mine would, in all pro- 
bability, have scorned to be defeated by the mere 
caprice of events ; would even, on the contrary, have 
been spurred on to redoubled efforts just because of 
that formidable obstruction in its way. But it is useless 
to cry over spilt milk and to cast a longing, lingering, 
look over the “might-have beens.” Had such and such 
a thing not happened I might (who knows?) - have 
soared, on the wings of my innate ambition, to such 
and such a height. Vain consolation | In the inscrut- 
able dispensation of Providence, however, such and 
such a thing did happen ; and the Lord of Hosts Him- . 
self cannot put back the hand of the clock and start 
me—or, for that matter, anyone else—afresh on my 
brief sojourn in this most transitory of all the worlds. . 
As Sir Thomas Browne puts it, “The iniquity of obliviok 
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blindly scattereth her poppy.” The past is now a closed Scholarship, indeed, can find no “abiding city’ in the 
book, there is no known process by which we can re- world of the New Journalism. If this is the case - in 


mould it nearer to our hearts’ desire. : England it must, a fortiort, be the case in India as well; 
“The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, for whatever passes for journalism here takes its cue 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit from the journalism that flourishes there. We are not 
Shall-lure it back to cancel half a Line, | pioneers but imitators ; and imitators have, as.a rule, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.” a penchant for copying the worst features of the thing 
| ~ FI | ' imitated’ rather than the best.’ | 
I have not, then, any pretensions to scholarship. There ig that in the New Journalism which 1s 


But this bitter pill iy not without its sugar-coating, in. inimical to thé encouragement of scholarship; and 
that though I may have no pretensions to scholarship those who would follow Apollo and the Nine would. 
I am yet not unaware that there is such a thing 45 -do well to apply elsewhere for admission. Matters had 
scholarship and that the man. who possesses it has an been different, of course, before the late Lord North- 
immense advantage over the man who’ does not possess cliffe, the Father of the New Journalism, took Fleet 
it. As Walter Bagehot observed shrewdly : Street by storm. . Zhen scholarship had a place in the 
- “While a knowledge of Greek and Latin is not sun: to the practitioners’ of the art in thosé days it 


necessary to a writer of: ‘English, He should at least: - "was, as’ Dr. Johzison said of ‘Greek, “like old lace—you 
: Anguages 
have a ‘firm conviction - that, those two] can never have too much of it.” 


existed,” oe 
(The profound truth, of this observation will be brought. , “Bliss aide ice Dhabi de becdee., 
home to us when.we “remember Gibbon’s’ magnificent ou And to be young was very heaven.” ” 
saying that the Greek language gave a soul to the _ Iv ae 
objects of sense. and a. aed to the abstractions of 42 q.-iglicht: epamiGution-toardonable-an. “fhe 
metaphysics)... : circumstances) may be permitted, to be a journalist 


Scholarship, indeed, is never " wasted. anywhere : then was to be a scholar: the two terms were almost 
~ least of all in journalism; which, in my humble opinion, jnterchangeable. Those who’ were - aspirants to the 
is. immeasurably enriched by it, being, in fact, trans- Journalistic purple generally made ‘sure’ that they had 
formed beyond recognition by the additional graces the reqtiisite qualifications. Quite apart from the fact 
that it never fails to lend to anything that it touches. that they were not, like their successors, dead from 
It is not given to everyone of us to be a scholar: this the neck up, as the saying is, they invariably came to 
kind of thing cometh not out but’ by prayer and fast- their: tasks with the proper intellectual equipment as 
ing. But, at any rate, we should not ‘be guilty of the well as with a firm’ determination to leave their patri- _ 
supreme sacrilege of looking askance at scholars and. mony, like the old Athenian, not worse but something 
scholarship. | The scriptures enjoin us to love the = better than. they found it. In other words, they took 
Highest when we see it. If we cannot do even that we pains to be.splendid. They regarded themselves as the 
write ourselves_ down as 1.0 better than mere clods, 28 inheritors of.a fulfilled renown and, therefore, saw to 
no better than hewers of: ‘wood and drawers. of. water. it that they gave of: their best to the noblest of all 
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This may seem obvious ; ; but it is far from being so. professions. You could never catch them napping. In 
Th « = -. . especial, they were adepts in the ‘instrument of their 
We have arrived ata point when there are none calling. In their hands English prose : 
so poor as to do reverence to scholarship ; and — & beeiine a trunvet: whence they blew 


especially is this ‘evident in ‘the field of journalism, thats”  Soul-animating strains.” 
Cinderella of the professions. But, to quote the words, - 
of the immortal Sam Weller, this is wrapping it up in 
a small parcel At the present. juncture not only” is 
scholarship conspictious -by its absence, in journalism : 

it is severely frowned. upon when it makes the slightest 
show of raising its head” from the abysmal depths to 
which Fleet .Streét (and, even more so, whatever stands 
for Fleet Streét*in our -hapless country) has, in* the 
plentitude of ifs ignorance, consigned it.. This is, pre- 
eminently, the Age-of the New Journalism; and New 


They knew perfectly well that scholarship, by itself, 
cannot calry a journalist very far: he must learn how 
to. put it to the correct use. That was why they took 
endless. trouble to prune and to polish. In the matter 

-of the mechanics of their trade -they had‘a sort of 
sixth sense, as it were, that brightness. does not fall 
‘from. off the -air:;- that, instead, brightness has- to be 
cultivated—and cultivated, too, with assiduous care. 
Book-lore. should never, it is true, be despised, but it 
‘would: be all-the better if it could exist side by side 

Journalism and scholarship are as poles apart. As. far with the ability to write well: else it would turn no 

as the New Journalism, at any- rate,-is “concerned it is wheels -and ‘grind no corn. 

safe to say that no Vv 


“  . . brighter Hellas rears its mountains - : . ae 
‘From waves serener: far,’ The journalists that I have in mind were not only 


and that no .  Yipe scholars but excellent penmen; they were alive to 
“ . . new Peneus rolls its fountains the pregnant truth that (literature should never be 
. Against the morning star.” _ divorced from life. They did’ not subscribe to. the 
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theory that fiterature is only for the “high brows.” 


They held, on the other hand, that it should be the | 


possession of the commen gan. no lesa than that of the 
dilettante. It was said of Socrates that he brought 
down. philosophy from heaven to inhabit among men. 
' The same can, with equal. truth, be said of these giants 
in the different realm of the “humanities.” They ‘har- 
nessed them to the fleeting needs of journalism: Such 
being their high endeavour it was no wonder that they 


touched nothing ‘that they did: not adorn. The tiniest 


paragraph. that they wrote had distinction stamped 
upon it, was invested with a, sort of :plenary inspiration. 
Reading their articles was a liberal education in itself. 
“ You ‘were not fobbed off with the crumbs‘ from their 
table : you were served witha full meal, as delicious 
as it was wholesome. You expected as toothsome thing 
and you got it. 

Who were these masters? In the main they were 
Scott, Spender; Massingham, and Gardiner. They 
formed a quartette that has never been surpassed any- 
where. They have had. no~ single } 
probably, not quite an- accident that all of them 
belonged to the great Liberal party. During that period 
there was an efflorescence of the human spirit in that 
party that was wellnigh unique. In politics as well 4s 
in the arts it “flamed in the forehead of the morning 
sky.” Look where you would it was a Liberal that 
dominated tlie scene: It was from that cultural Pamir 


Plateau that all--or nearly all-—the rivers and rivulets - 


of genius flowed and “winded somewhere safe to sea.” 
That ‘illustrious savant, Lord Morley himself,: drew 
inspiration from the same prolific source. Naturally, 
these four ‘figures whose namés I have mentioned 
above had no option, so to speak, but to tread ‘the 
“game path of intellectual development. 

It would be unprofitable to go into the question 
of who was the tallest among them. There can be ‘Ro 
comparison where _ superlatives . are - 
mountain-peaks-. are ‘all snow-clad. Scott was, un- 
doubtedly, the doyen among them. He had also the 
advantage of being associated’ with the best daily in 
England. That, of necessity, gave. him a “pull” that 
-was, unfortunately, denied-to. others. He. was the 
‘seniormost among them. His--noble example could not 
but have been an invaluable asset, acting, as it must 
"have done, as a sort of beaconlight to ‘the younger set. 
Scott was an institution by hiniself::the Manchester 
Guardian. a veritable “school” of journalism, In English 
. journalism. Scott. was, indeed; ‘a, landmark ; and when 

. he died the whole country. rose ‘as one man to render 
him homage. 5 
: vt -s 

es So far as comparisons are possible among giants, 
however, it has always seemed to me that Massingham 
. towered above them as Mount Everest towers above 
Kanchanjangha and Nanga Parbat and the rest. 
.Massingham was in a class by himself, as Cowley said 


of Pindar, “He formed a vast species alone.’ His soul. 
was like a star and dwelt apart. He was the biggest 


8 


successor, It was, . 


Misketeers. 


concerned, The 


-honoured’ wherever they were found : 
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man of them all, though an le fate defied him 
the chance of becoming an institution in the same 
manner.as Scott, His was.a more fiery spirit: nor had 
he the knack of suffering fools (and knaves) gladly, 
as anyone must; haye who is determined. to make the 
best of both the worlds, Even idealists; if they do not | 
wish to be “caught out,” usually contrive to have, @ 
streak of materialism deeply embedded in their com- 
position : if it escapes public detection it is because 
it is cunningly camouflaged and is made to form ai 
inextricable part of the general colour-scheme. ‘The 
lack of this protective principle; of this “safety-first” 
device, was Massingham’s undaing. 

’ Spender had neither the idealism nor the brilliance 
of. either Scott’ or Massingham: He was ‘not an out- 
and-out Radical like them and was, noted for adapting 
“the middle-of-the-road” policy. in most matters. He 
brought everything to the touchstone of practicability. 
The words of Sir William Watson’ about Matthew 


Arnold are equally applicable to him : 


. for though with skill > 
He sang ‘of beck and -tarn and ghyll . 
The deep authentic mountain tral 
Neer shook his page, , 
Somewhat: of. worldling. whingled - still 
With bard and sage”. — 
- This is not to belittle ‘Spender’s contribution either 


to politics or to. journalism; ‘but I am here dealing 


with the imponderables,.-and Spender, ‘consistently 
displaying more: of the diplomatist’s- skill than of the 


idealist’s fervour as he was wont ‘to do, has, obviously, 


no place in this: “galley.” Even his, literary style was 
not comparable. to that, of ‘the other Three 


Vil 


As for A. ‘GC. Gardiner there is nota lover of 


journalism or literature who does not mourn his death, 


which occurred last year, though it had not been 
entirely unexpected. He had long passed the psalmist’s 
span of three score years and ten.’That, however, does 
not mitigate the sense of -our loss to any appreciable 
extent; 3 rather does it serve to héighten if. We had 
been’ so very much accustomed to take his presence in 
our midst for granted that now. we cannot bear to 
contemplate the void caused | by. his demise with any 
degree -of equanimity. His was, indeed, a name to 
conjure with. The initials, “A.G-G.,” ‘vere. known and 
they were aD. 
instantaneous passport to our. affection. We read every 
line’ of his that.we could lay hands on, and, like Oliver 


Twist, asked for more. His writings were ‘suifftised with 


tharm. No wonder that ‘even. his worst enemies could 
not resist their Jure. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
ohee you come to him, you could not leave him with- ’ 
out a°pang of regret. I can still remember many @ 
dinner that was allowed to get cold because I happened 
to be in the middle of an article, or essay, of his, It 
is equally true that I often neglected my more serious 
studies for the same reason. It can be said of him, as 
it was of someone else before him, that he “beguiled - 


Pd 


3g 


children from play and old men from the chimney- 
corner.” His death is a-loss in another respect also, ag 
he was the last of a race of: journalistic giants. 

- Scott in-the Manchester Guardian and Massingham 
in the Daily Chronicle (and, later, in the Nation) and 
Spender in that .“old sea-green incorruptible,” the 
Westminster Gazette, and Gardiner in the Daily News. 
“magnoperated,” in the late Mr. James Agate’s heauti- 
ful phrase, as no “foursome” had ever been privileged 
to do. It was the grandest symphony that anyone could 
have hoped to hear. For nearly two decades Gardiner 
preached the Liberal doctrine from the pulpit that the 
- Daily News provided for him. I am not prepared to 
aver that he was a match for.the other three in point 
of political lore. Politics was far from being his first 
love. He did not come to it con amore. Pride of place 
in his mind was always given to literature. But, with 
all his limitations in that line, he managed to make uP 
by. unwearied diligence for what was lacking in primal 
impulse. ~ 

VIII 

To the public Gardiner is known more as an author 
than as a, journalist. It is probable that now many have 
forgotten his editorship days but still remember with 
inexpressible gratitude the pleasure his printed pages 
gave them. When the late C. E. Montague resigned 
from the Manchester Guardian in order -to dedicate 
himself entirely to the service of literature a farewell 
dinner was arranged in his honour at the Reform Club 
in Manchester at which Scdtt presided. While propos- 
ing the guest, and after speaking of the affection in 
which he was held, Scott proceeded : 

“We want to thank him for all he is and all 
he has done, the unswerving stand he has ever 
made for liberty, his deep and critical understand~- 
ing of literature, the drama, the fitter arts, for the 
erystal clearness of his style and its: wonderful 
-vigour and vividness, for 
before them of English pure and undefiled.”—C. E. 
‘Montague: A Memoir. By Prof. Oliver Elton. 
Chatto & Windus, 1924, p. 266. ~ : 

We may transfer this well-spoken eulogy word by 
word to Gardiner himself. Scott then refererd. to 
Montague as an author:’ ~~ . 

“Only in his books does he become completely 
himself. Montague has lived both lives, the life of 
the journalist and the life of the author—he has 
lived them hard, and he has lived them together. 
The paper of the day must die with the day, but 
its work, if well done, ‘as Montague has done it, 
does not die; it enters‘into the life of the nation 
and helps to direct.its mind and shape its destiny.” 
—Ibid., pp. 266-7. 

This tribute also can be applied to Gardiner verbatim. 
Gardiner lived in his books much more than Montague 
- did. Montague’s passion was at white heat even while 
writing the day’s leading article in his paper or the 
notice of the previous night’s play in the theatre. This 
cannot be said of Gardiner. He had always an eye to 
the future and. practised a.wise economy -in his day-to- 
day work. While not stinting his service to the 
- Daily News he looked farther ahead than most working 


the model he has set _ 
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journalists do. He was an author first and a jourtialiet 
afterwards. . "| 

I have brought in these names--of Scott, Spender, 
‘Massingham and Gardiner, that is—with a view to 
pointing a moral and adorning a tale: They were 
journalists as well as scholars. Journalism, we may 
concede, is a lesser thing than authorship. In addition, 


it has the supreme disadvantage of being evanescent < . 


it has its hour and then ceases to be.-It is as fleeting” 
as the raindrops on 4 widow-pane or as dictators in & 
South American Republic. Yet, because these four 
possessed minds that could transcend the hour they 
built for “ themselves monuments,. Not, indeed, of 
“storied urm or animated bust,” but monuments much 
more permanent—monuments that reside in the recesses 
of thankful hearts. These names, however, do not, by 
any means, exhaust the list. Brave men lived before, ° 
as well.ags since, Agamemnon, and the ranks of English 
journalism were never devoid of illustrious personages, 
though they might not, intellectually speaking, have 
attained quite “the thewes, the stature, bulk and big 
assemblance” of the- Big Four aforementioned. . 

There was C, E. Montague, for instance. He was, 
if not “the noblest Roman of them all,” a Roman, 
nonetheless, “of the same like,” as the Scots would say. 
When he retired from the Manchester Guardian he left. 
a legend behind him, a legend of his journalistic 
accomplishments. He was eminent both as a scholar 
and as a journalist. His writings wére masterpieces of 
composition. The esteem in which hé was held by his 
brethren of the craft can be glimpsed from the exquisite 
tribute paid to him by his father-in-law, C. P. Scott, 
which I quoted a few paragraphs earlier. Thus does. 
Royalty salute Royalty. Montague was passionately in 
love with good writing and never grudged the time he - 
gave to it. He was, by the example he set. to others, 
responsible, in no small measure for the general raising 
of the standard of journalism in his day. 

x : 

Next. to Scott himself the Manchester Guardian 


-owed the greatest debt ta him. It was a-rare privilege, 


indeed, for anyone to be able to boast that he learnt 
journalism at the feet of-such acknowledged masters a8 
Scott and Montague. The late Mr. James Agate never 
tired of bestowing his meed of praise on “C. BE. M.” 
He would break-.off in the middle .of a sentence and 
sing a hymn to the greater glory of that inimitable 
artist in words. And Mr. Agate could, in this matter, 
“tell a hawk from a handsaw.” 
-In his Zgo (the first of the series) Mr. Agate gives 
us this delicious vignette of Montague : ; 
“One went into Montague’s little room at the 
Manchester Guardian office and, found him standing 
at a sort of writing pulpit, apparently, in view of 
the intensity of his attention, to you, utterly idle. 
Yet he was probably in the middle of a piece of 
pyrotechnics in comparison with which the virtuo- 
sities of concert performers are “mere rushlights. 
Next morning, when you .read your paper, you 
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realised that you had broken into the middle of 
some Liszt-like but purely English rhapsody, that 
the Great Man had stopped in the middle of his 
soaring octaves, suspended his performance to listen 
to your futilities; bowed you out, and resumed his 
“passage at the demisemiquaver of his leaving off.”— 
Hanish Hamilton, 1935, p. 45. 


< 


I have mentioned the name of H. W. Massingham. 
To my mind he was the greatest journalist that Eng- 
Jand ha8 ever produced, the like of him we shall never 
see again. His fondness for literature was a by-word 
among his colleagues. As for his prose style mere words 
cannot describe its matchless beauty : the panting pen 
toils after it in vain. About his sense of literature his 
colleague, the late Mr. H. W. Nevinson, tells us: 

“As I said, the creation and steady maintenance 
of the literary page on the old Chronicle, and of the 
strong literary side upon the Nation, so long as he 
femained editor, were. characteristic. He never 
tolerated’ the fashionable separation of literature, 
or of any other form of art from actual daily life. 
His mind was keenly alive to beauty in nature, in 
‘pictorial art, in the drama, and especially in 
literature ; but he detested the conception of an 
exclusive and cloistered beauty as a peculiar 
privilege of aesthetic and literary circles.”—H.W.M., 
Cape, 1929, p. 154. 


——10: 
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XI 
I have written enough to indicate how a journalist 
is: the better for at least a modicum of scholarship. All 
the great figures of English journalism were scholars, 


’ at any rate to a larger extent than we in our hapless 


country: have any idea of. The journalist who comes 


to his profession via literature-is any day bound to be 


head and shoulders above the journalist who comes via 
something else. Even when writing. on the sterling 
balances or on that fantastic “Plan” to which Lord 
Mountbatten has given his august name a sense Of 
literature never comes amiss. The share that the world’s 
masterpieces have on that queerest of all trades, 
journalism, is incalculable. It is not the extent of one’s 
Knowledge that is the criterion but the wise assimilation 
of the httle that one has contrived, in a busy life, to 
amass. It is not necessary to be a walking encyclo- 
paedia. The gist of the matter was put by Milton 
thus : 


“Who reads 

Incessantly and to his reading brings not 
-A smrtt and qudgment equal or superior 
(And what he brings, what need he elsewhere seek ?) 
Uneertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep-versed in pouke and shallow in: himself.” 





"ENCROACHMENTS On. PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY IN THE NEW DRAFT 
, CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 


By Pror. K. V. RAO, m.a., M.uitt., 
Hony. Director, Rajendra Instutute of Economic Rescarch 


Tr is the Government of India Act of 1935 that for the 
first time definitely laid the foundation of federation 
- In India and for the first time in our history, we 
worked and énjoyed ‘Provincial Autonomy’ during the 
last ten years (1937-1947). Provincial autonomy and 
federation mean- that the provinces or the constituting 
units would enjoy complete self-government within the 
frame-work of the constitution, that is with regard to 
certain subjects that are specifically allotted to the 
provinces. In technical language, federation would 
recognise the splitting up of the sovereign power 
between the Centre and the’ Units, each being entirely 
equal to and’ entirely independent of the other in their 
respective spheres. Whatever might be the merits or 
démerits of this type of government, Indians have 
accepted this since 1937 and worked it enthusiastically 
for the last ten years and evén zealously fought for it 
whenever the Centre tried to interfere with it. (The 
most notable case was when the Premiers of U. P. and 
Bihar threatened to resign when the- Centre tried to 
interfere on the question of the release of detenus 
in 1938). 

Having seen the taste of such autonomy, the people 
of India are now expecting only a sort of a federal 
government for India. This was the principle accepted 
by the Constituent Assembly and we expected the 


t 


Drafting Committee of the Constituent Assembly ? 
keep ‘Provincial Autonomy’ safe while framing the 
new constitution. But unfortunately the Drafting 
Committee ‘have not eared to bear it in mind, and, 
wittingly or unwittingly, they have produced a consti- 
tution that would give the Centre ample power 10 
interfere in provincial matters, so much that the right 
of the people of the «province to rule themselves 
according to their own wish within their sphere and 
by an executive of their own choice has been com- 
pletely taken away from them. I want to give a few 
such instances with the hope that it will attract the 
attention of the membérs of the Constituent Assembly. 
Such encroachments on Provincial Autonomy 

could be seen in the following instances and articles : 

(2) The name of the State. 

(7) Selection of the Govermor. 

(vit) Declaration of the ‘Emergency’ by the 

Governor. . 
(tv) Impeachment of the Baverian 
(v) Amendments to provincial constitution. 
THe Name 
Article One of the Draft Constitution says that 

“India shall be a Union of States.” The Draft Com- 
mittee assure us that there is nothing in the name and 
it does not in any way-interfere with India being a 


federation. But if there is nothing in the name at alé : 
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- strong 


‘and the 


“Canada and ‘the 


why suggest 4 suggestive name and tell us it Means 


nothing. From the general comments made in the: 


Press on the Draft Constitution, the intention of the 
Committee seems to suggest that India should have a 
centre. ‘Now among the federations of the 
world, some are strong and some are weak, in the setise 


that in a strong federation the bondg of union are tight - 


and inelastic, 7.e., the respective spheres of activity are 
rigidly laid ddwn without any possibility of encroach- 
ment by either, any dispute. about the interpretation 
of any point being left’ to -be decided by the Courts. 
In such a category: come the United States of America 
Commonwealth of Australia. Among the 
weaker federations could be mentioned the Union of 
U.S.S.R., if the . latter could be 
called a federation. Another feature of a strong 
federation iy that the residuary powers should be left 
with the units as it, is done in the U.S.A. In Canada 
the residuary powers are vested in the Centre. Is it an 
accident that where the units are weak when compared 
with the Centre, the country is called a Union? The 
residuary power in India vests with the Union. 


Tue SELECTION OF THE GOVERNOR 

Article 131 of the Draft Constitution prescribes 
the way the Provincial Governor should be selected. 
Either—there is an option here—he is elected by the 
adult voters of the province directly, or he is appointed 
‘by the President of the Indian Union from among & 
panel of four candidates -elected by the Provincial 
legislature by proportional representation with a single 
transferable vote. In either , case the Governor need 
not belong to the province itself, it is enough he is & 
citizen of India and otherwise not disqualified. The 
Governor is the chief executive of the province and 


all acts of the..government shall be carried, out in his . 


name, though, except when he could act under his 
discretion, he is_to be guided by the advice and aid 
of a cabinet of ministers. The Governor, though the 
authors of the ‘model constitution for the provinces’ 


(a sub-committee of the Constituent Assembly with . 


some of the Provincial ministers’as members) intended 
to be a mere ‘nominal or “constitutional Governor’ 


like the English King or the French President, has. 


certain powers with regard to- some ‘emergency’ situa- 
tions and tribal areas. That he could be an outsider 
to the province, and, if the second alternative is 
accepted, that he could be indirectly elected and then 
selected by the President, is. the first encroachment on 
provincial autonomy. Why not make the provision 
that the Governor should belong to the province 
itself. The authors of the original scheme suggested 
that an outsider would be impartial; but would he 
not be indifferent also? Another suggestion was that, 
though the provision was there, the adult voters of the 
province would not ordinarily elect an outsider, nor the 
members of the legislature. But this is not a safeguard. 


' ff a central party in power selects a name for the: 
Governorship and the province does not elect him,. 


‘Governor in the future’ 


-by law.-Another is the 


there might be all sorts of troubles for the province, 
as evidenced by the experience of Madras when 
Prakasam was elected Premier against the advice of 
the Congress High Command. . 

-If the Governor is really a ‘nominal’ one, then it . 
does not matter if he is an outsider or not. But the 
coustitution is not-at all 
nominal. He is the watch-dog of the provincial peace — 
and tranquillity and when ‘a grave emergency? arises 
he has to act promptly and, in’ this connection, be has 
sweeping powers, as we shall see presently. There are 
three kinds of nominal executives in this world today. 
One is the hereditary king of: England who remains . 
nominal by historical necessity and expediency. The 
second is the Governor-General of the Dominions 
appointed by the King of England and made nominal | 
elected (by the legislature) 
President of France who is also made nominal by 
law. He is given no powers and, though the Govern-- 
ment is carried cn-in: his name, every decree of. his 
should be counter-signed by the concerned iinister. 
Now the Indian Provincial Governor is not nominal 
in’ this respect and that is the real beginning of all 
trouble. Hence it is that he should be a. citizen of 
the province and should be chosen by the province 
itsell. Why should, if the alternative is accepted, the 


‘nominal and indirectly-chosen President of India hate 
any power to ‘select the Provincial pene Fhis 


ig not democracy. « 


‘Emerckncy Powers 
Now let us see the provisions relating tq ‘emer- 
gencies’. Article 188 of the Draft Constitution ell 
as follows: 


“If at any time the Governor of a State ‘(the 
provinces are also called states in the new Cons- 
titution) “is satisfied that a grave emergency has 
arisen which threatens the “peace and tranquillity 
of a state and that it is not possible to carry on 
the Government of the State in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution, he may, by 
proclamation, declare that his function shall, to 
such extent as may.be specified in the proclama- 
tion, be exercised by him in his discretion, and 
any such proclamation including= provisions ° for 
suspending in whole or in part, the operation of 
any provisions of this constitution relating to any 
body or authority in the State. 

Provided that nothing in this clause shall 

- authorise the Governor to suspend either in whole 
or in part the operation of any provision of this - 
constitution relating to High Courts. 

(2)° The proclamation shall be forthwith com- 
municated by the Governor to the President who 
may, thereupon, either revoke the proclamation or 
take -sugh action as he considers appropriate in. 
excercise of the emergency powers vested in him 
under Article 278 of this constitution. 

(3) A proclamation under this article shall 

_ eease to operate.at the expiration of two weeks 
unless revoked earlier by the Governor or by the 
President by public notification. 

(4) The functions of the Governor under this 

Article shall be eacerelsed by him in, his discre- 
tion.” a 


e ™* 
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We do not know what kind of ‘emergency’ the 
authors’ of the original 
their mind when they gave this power 
Governor which they ordinarily hope to be revoked 
‘within two weeks. This Article is the counterpart of 
Section 93 ef the Government of India Act 1935; and 
it is lefe to the discretion of the Governor to declare 
an ‘emergency. We are familiar with the abuse of 
Sec. 93 in India so far. In a democracy and under 
independence, we cannot imagine a situation when 
the majority would have refused to shoulder power 
and form a cabinet, the only contingency which was 
under contemplation when Sec. 98 was added to the 
1935 Act. It would be impossible to imagine a 
normal situation that would compel the Governor to 
use this Article, but that is not my point here. My 
point is that when he uses that power under his 
‘discretion’, he is made responsible to the President 
of the Union. One may says that this is a, safeguard 
against the misuse of power by the Govertor but 
this might also lead to abuses under certain circums- 


tances similar to. those that existed in the N-W. F. - 


Province after the 15th of August, 1947. Suppose the 
Governor and the President happen to belong to one 
party and the majority in the Provincial legislature 
' happen to belong to another. Will it not give ample 
power to the Governor to coerce the majority in the 
Assembly? ~ | be 

Unfortunately the future of the party position in 
India gives enough scope to the Governor to play 
‘mischief. I visualise a situation in certain provinces, 
especially those with more than one provincial lan- 
guage to have many parties in the Assemblies, with 
no party having a clean majority. So the Governor 
could easily take advantage of this fluid position and 
with the help of the so-called ‘independent’ or un- 
attached: members make or unmake ministries accord- 
ing to his own convenience,-as it happened in Sind 
and Bengal many times. .But my main question is 
why ‘should the Centre have any power to interfere 
in provincial politics? If the normal constitution fails, 


there is ample provision in the Draft for the Governor — 


' to act. If the crisis is a minor one, he can dismiss 
a Ministry and appoint another and face the legisla~ 
ture, or, if, the crisis is a major one, he can dissolve 


the Assembly and order fresh. elections, in a demo-. 
eracy. The electors are the fidal arbiters in such @ 
It is- their business to select their provincial . 


matter. 
executive; but, instead of recognising their final and 
sovereign power, the authors have given that power 
to the President of the Union, who is another 
‘nominal’ institution that is indirectly elected. And 
what happens to the province if the President agrees 
with the Governor is covered by Article 278 of. the 
Draft by which the President may assume to himself 
the powers of the Governor and the Ministers and 
the Parliament (the legislature of the Union) may 
assume the powers of the provincial legislature. With 
this the picture is complete and any party that has 


‘miodel’ . codstitution had 12 | 
to the - 


a majority in the Centre can easily coerce a Provincial 
Ministry run by any other party. Even if this may 
not be normally used, this is a mischievous con- 
tingency which we have to reckon with under condi- 
tions like those existing in the NWF. Province alter 
partition as I stated earlier. This reduces Provincial 
autonomy to a farce. Of course, it is true that there 
is no provision in the Draft for the President to take 
the initiative in the matter, but the authors weleome. 
a Governor who does not belong to the majority 


_ party in the Assembly and then give him. this power 


so that he would himself be interested in taking an 
initiative. It is ridiculous that under any conditions 
a province should be administered by the President 
and the Parliament and this should be remedied by ~ 
the Constituent Assembly. 


: IMPEACHMENT 

Suppose a Governor misuses his powers and. 
resorts to emergency powers and so on, the Draft 
provides for impeachment of the Governor for viola- 
tion of the constitution. It is the business of the legis- 
lature to judge whether the’Governor hag violated the 
Constitution or not. Article 137 deals with this problem 
and it runs as follows: 


Art, 187 (1) When a Governor is to’ be im- 
peached for violation of the constitution the charge 
shall be preferred by the hegislative Assembly of 
the State. } 

(2) No such charge shall be preferred unless— 

a. the proposal to prefer such a charge is con- 

tained in a resolution which has been moved 
after a notice in writing signed by not less 
than thirty members of the Asserably has 
been given of their intention to move the 
4 resolution, and 
b- the resolution has been supported by not 
less -than two-thirds of the total member- 
. ' ghip of the Assembly. 

- (3) When a charge has been so preferred, the 

. speaker of the Assembly shall inform the Chairman 
of the Council of States and thereupon the Council 
of States shall appoint a Committee which may 
consist or include persons who are not members of 
the Council, to investigate the charge and the’ 
Governor shall have the right to appear and to be 
represented at such investigation. _ 


Look at the cumbersomeness of the procedure and 
the delay that might be caused. Dirty linen is washed 
in public at least three times during the process, first 
before the Assembly presumably by the Ministers, and 
next before the Council of States (who washes there 
is not known and also is not known whether such a 
resolution passed before by the Assembly should make 
the Council of States automatically to appoint an 
enquiry committee or the Council will again sit in 
judgement) and before the final committee. Nobody 
suggests that an impeachment should be a cheap ome 
and should be resorted to as often as the Ministers 
and the Governor quarrel ; but, if it is found that the 
Governor is really violating the constitution, some 
effective remedy that will act as early as possible is 


required, because, otherwise as it is, it is not likely that ~ 


~~ 
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any impeachment proceedings would be finished before 
the lifetime of a Governor. Again the question of 
violating the constitution is a legal matter that 
deserves to be examined by a committee of legal 
experts, but our Draft Constitution has made it a 
political matter throughout, unless the Council of 
States is wise enough to appoint a few legal experts on 
the committee.- Why not refer the matter to the 
Supreme ‘Court and, if necessary, appoint a few jurors 
also for the hearing ? 

Another, question which is much more of impor- 
tance for us now is why bring in the Council of States? 
_ The Council of States in India by no means corres- 
ponds to the Senate in America, nor does it possess the 
powers and functions of that body. To what extent the 
Governor of a province has violated the covstitution 
is a matter in which primarily the province, alone is 
interested, and as long as the Governor has got at least 
one more than a third’ of the members of his party in 
the Assembly, he need not be afraid of any impeach- 
ment at all !‘I will picture to you some circumstances 
and you tell me what yau can do if you ‘are the chief 
minister of a province. There is a Governor in a 
province appointed by the President of the’ Union and 
the Governor has a third of the members of the House 
belonging to his own party. Now he begins behaving in 
an unconstitutional manner with a view to end the 
ministry and bring his own party to power. Now what 
will you do to remedy the situation? The Chief 
Minister cannot go to court as under the constitution 
whatever advice he gives to the Governor or whether 
the Governor is acting accordingly or not is not matter 
for the courts to investigate. Look at Article 143 whieh 
runs as follows: ! 


(1) There shall be a council of ministers with 
the chief minister at the head to aid and advise the 
Govertor in the exercise of his functions, except in 
so far as he is by or under this constitution required 
to ee his functions or any of them in his dis- 
cretion. 


_ (2) If any question arises whether any matter. 
* 1s or-18 not a matter as respects which the Governor | 


is by or under this constitution required to .act in 
his discretion, the decision of the Governor in his 
discretion shall be final, and the validity of anything 
done by the Governor shall not be called in question 


on the ground that he ought or ought not to have 


acted in his discretion. 
“ (3) The question whether any and if so what 
advice was tendered by ministers to the Governor 


; f 


shall not: be enquired “into by any court. 
_ ‘Clauses 2 and 3 are copied from the Government 
of India Act 1985. They were incorporated there in the 
19385 Act by an alien government ruling over India to 
strengthen the hands of its Governor, who was endowed 
with extraordinary powers and ‘special responsibilities’ 
against, a popular ministry hostile to the Governor. 
. Our Governor now is not an alien nor has he any 
‘special responsibilities.’ Then why blindly copy these 
provisions from the 1935 Act? A straight enunciation 
‘of the functions of the Governor ‘in his discretion’ 


~ene 
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(which should be as few as possible and should be the 
normal constitutional requirements like the appoint- 
ment of a ministry and its dismissal, etc.) and provi- 
sion of a constitutional requirement that every other 
decree of the Gdvernor should contain the counter- ° 
signature of the concerned mibister as in France, or the 
chief minister, would be a better arrangement than 
give the Governor ample discretion to act ‘in his dis- 
cretion’ and then make it impossible for any court to 
sit in judgment. ‘ 

What is, then, the constitutional remedy for the 
Chief Minister of a province if the Governor exceeds — 
the provisions of the constitution ? He cannot go to @ 
court nor can he think ‘of impeachment. Now impeach- 
ment is not a normal remedy and should not be 
resorted to ordinarily. And again for a sufficient case 
to be made up the cup of sin must be filled sufficiently, 
2.¢., the Governor should have violated the constitution 
many times. This ‘means that the Governor could easily 
over-ride the ministers in some cases till his cup is full, 
and, even then, he is safe if by doing so he is pleasing 
more than a third’of the disgruntled members of. the 
Assembly. Even if the Chief Minister is able to cross 
over these hurdles, then he has to please the Council 
of States who also should be satisfied with his case. 
We do not know who represents the case of the Chief 
Minister in the Council of States and who the case’ of 
the Governor. But there is every likelihood of the 
Council of States taking a different view, either on 
grounds of indifference (as provincial matters, specially 
of small provinces, may not evince much interest to the 
Council) or on political grounds. If that hurdle also 
is crossed, then comes the final enquiry, ahd meanwhile 


‘either the term, of the Governor is over, or that of the 


Ministry, and again meanwhile - the Governor could 
have done enough mischief. _ 

The truth is that it is dangerous to give so much 
discretion and emérgency power to the Governor, make 


‘it impossible for a Court to enquire and make 2 


puppet second chamber of India to sit in judgment 
whether a committee should or should not be ap- 
pointed! The best and democratic way is different. In 
a real democracy it is the people of the province that 
should decide whether they want the Governor or the 
Chief Minister if there is a tussle between them, and 
so the appeal from the Assembly should be to the 
voters of the province but not to the Council of States. 
The Drafting. Committee have not taken into consi- 
deration such democratic devices as the initiative and 
the referendum. The Draft creates a dual executive 
in the province in the Governor and the Chief Minis- 
ter and also a number of opportunities for quarrel 
between an undemocratic and ambitious Governor 
and a powerful Chief Minister with a majority in the 
Assembly, and, if there is a real tussle for power. 
between them for leadership and differences soon 
arise, the sooner one is removed the better and option 
to choose between them should be left to the people 
of the province and to nobody else. 


ENCROACHMENTS ON PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY FoR INDIA 


ce UCU CS AMENDMENT 


in a real federation based upon democracy, the 
people of a federating unit have full sovereignty as far 
as the provincial sphere is concerned, and, as such, 
they should have the full power to decide the way 
they would like to rule over themselves. Article 304 of 
the Draft Constitution deals with the problem of 
amending the constitution and provides the following : 


i. Where the question of amending the consti- 
tution of India or the provinces as far as thee 
Executive and the Legislature is concerned, the 
passing of the amendment in the parliament 18 
enough. 

aw. If it is a question that involves the alloca- 
tion of subjects between the provinces and the 
centre, or the representation of the provinces oF 
States in the Parliament, or the powers of the 
Supreme Court, the amendment should be passed, in 
addition, in at least a half of provincial legislatures 
and a third of the Chief Commissioners’ provinces. 

wt. Where the question of only the method of 
choosing a Governor is concerned or the number of 
houses of legislature, an amendment could emanate 
in the province and then it should be passed by the 
Indian Parliament. . 


Here again there is an encroachment on provincial 
autonomy. Why should the Centre have the right to 
amend the constitution relating to the provinces? One 
may say that it is to ensure uniformity. Now there is 
no special advantage in having a uniform constitution 
for the whole ‘of the Indian provinces. We have 
already reconciled ourselves to three kinds of ‘States’ 
as the Drafting Committee call all the units.of the 
federation—to what are now called Governor’s pro- 
vinces, Indian States, and the Chief Commissioners’ 
provinces and a fourth one if their suggestion for the 
rule of the merging states is accepted. The Constitutions 
of the Indian States are not uniform and not subject 
' to the will of the Indian Parliament. Why should there 
be uniformity among the provinces. Suppose the people 
of a province are dissatisfied with this cabinet system 
of government (where there cannot be a stable ministry 
for want of clear majority as in France) they should 
have the power to amend their constitution within the 
general framework to suit their purpose ’,to choose the 
American presidential type or the Swiss federal type. 
In any case it is better to leave it to them as it is they 
that feel the inconvenience of a bad constitution. 

Again the Draft Constitution is not clear if the 
Parliament could amend the constitution of the pro-~ 
vinces or not on its own initiative and, more important 
than that, if the Parliament could initiate amendment 
of the constitution of any single province. If the pro- 
vision is so sweeping, and there is nothing to prevent 
‘us from interpreting it so, then it means complete 
subordination of the province to the Centre which is 
again undemocratic and ‘unfederal,’ if I may call it so. 
_'Again it may be used to coercé ‘rebel’ provinces, 
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ConcLusion 

I’ have come to the end of my article. I have tried 
to prove here that the Centre has been given too many 
over-riding powers over the provinces and provincial 
autonomy has been encroached upon in many respects. 
I agree that there should be ‘checks’ and ‘balances’ in 
a constitution, but the Drafting Committee have tried 
to get them from the wrong direction. The proper 
check and final arbiters in any coDstitutional matter are 
the voters. Instead of looking in that direction, the 
Drafting Committee are looking in the direction ‘of 
the Centre which is a negation of the principles of 
democracy and federation. Such encroachments on the. 
spheres of the provinces by the Centre, though normally 
intended to cover _extraordinary situations, might also 
be used for political-ends and that is a contingency 
which ‘we cannot ignore, for, after all, morality and 
politics do not always go together. I do not for 2 
moment deny that India should have a strong Centre 
or that it should tot have the power to make the 
provinces follow its policy in extraordinary situations 
like war, ete. But for these purposes we can make 
other constitutional provisions, Already the Seventh 
Schedule (the schedule dealing with the list of Pro- 
vincial and Central subjects) is strongly in favour of 
the Centre and there is also the provision that the 
Centre could declare.an emergency. That is enough 
for an emergency. But under normal circumstances, 
and within the limited and clearly defined : provincial 
sphere, the Centre should not have any voice. There 
is no justification for it and it is: undemocratic. — 

My careful study of the working of Provincial 
autonomy in India under the: Act of 19385 and the 
study of the Draft Constitution in the light of that 
makes me suggest the following to be incorporated 
In our future constitution: 


1. The Governor to be elected by the majority 
of the Legislature. He should ‘have no ‘special 
responsibilities’ and his powers ‘in his discretion’ 
should be limited to the normal constitutional, 
requirements like the appointment of Chief Minis- 
ter, etc., on strict democratic lines. 

i. The ‘Governor could be recalled by the 
people on the initiative of the legislature. 

iii, The emergency powers should be used by 
the Governor for only a short period to enable 
him to dissolve the Assembly and appoint a fresh 
Ministry. The appeal should therefore be to the 
Provincial voters. and Article 278 that gives powers 
to the President and the Parliament to assume 
control over the Province should completely be 
dropped. Excepting this and other of the limited 
discretionary powers, every other act of the 
Governor should be countersigned by the Chief 
Minister. 

iv. The Centre should not have the power to 
amend the Provincial constitutions without their 
consent’ and in pure provincial spheres, every 
province should have the power to amend the 
constitution by direct democratic devices like the 
intiative and referendum. 


COMMUNISM iN MALAYA 


A Menace to Indian Labour 


_ By Dn. CO; SIVA RAMA SASTRY, 
Be-Medical Officer, Congress "M edical Mission to Malaya 


Tam Paesent Srrvation 


A wave of unprecedented indulgence in murder 
and loot by politically inspired terrorists has created 


a new situation’in Malaya. The terrorists are believed - 


to be’ Chinese communists. exclusively. Perak and - 
Johore areas are the worst affected by these gangs. 
The total number of murders of businessmen (Chinese) 
and estate managers (British) has mounted up to Over 
twenty since the beginning of May. 

| Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, Cone onesie 
for the United Kingdom in South East: Asia, has stated 
that international communism is. playing an important 
part in this unrest. From what I studied at close 
quarters, I have no reason. to disbelieve his statement. 

Mr. Creech Jones, the present British Colonial 
Secretary, stated in the House 6f Commons, on’ the 
16th of June, 1948 that the Colonial Office was con- 
sidering the use of troops to restore order in Malaya. 

To combat what is described by the police as 
“Chinese gangster members of a communist strong 
Arm-Corps, out to’ destroy the rubber and tin indus- 
tries’ Sir Edward Gent, the British High Commissioner, 
has granted to the local authorities very extensive 
and arbitrary powers. What 1s the background for all 
this explosive situation? How far does it affect 
Indians in Malaya? - 

Though Indians have no hand in any of these 
crimes, it is unlikely that the Indian labour can escape 
the diré consequences. that-will follow: the closure of 
plantations in Malaya which is. inevitable if terrorism 
continues. : 


INDIAN Lasovr: Hit MOST BY ComMUNISTS 


Of the 74 lakhs of Malayan Indians, 3h lakhs are 
engaged ag rubber tappers. Many others are working 
as wage-earning labourers in plantations’ and mines. 
In September, 1946, I brought it to the notice of the 
Government as well as to the A+. CL. the impending 
communist menace to Indians in Malaya. 


The Indian labour did not yet fall-by then into. 


the communist trap.. The reasons were not far to 
seek. Communists were controlling the better organised 
‘Chinese labour. On - several occasions previously, 
these Chinese Communists dragged the Indian labour 
into strikes and managed to dump Chinese labour 2 
their place at the most opportune moment. Further, 
most of the Indian workers were I. N. A. sympathisers 
. and would not give up their nationalist: sentiments. 
"The Indian labour soon started to organise themselves 
into separate Indian’ trade unions. Thereupon the 
communists tried new tactics. This time they - tried 
‘to buy off the Indian labour leaders with bribes, 


failing which they even wanted to use any force- to 


win them over. If the communists did not ‘actually 
. harass by force-any of the Indian labour leaders suc- 


- 


cessfully, it was because-of the fear of aty possible 
reactions by the Indian labourers. 

There were atill many Indian labour leaders with 
character who believed in compromise as the bliss of 
life. They used to organise strikes, where inevitable, 


- and whenever these people settled strikes amicably 
eand justly, taking into consideration the investments, 


returns, produce and other factors, the - communists 
used to dub these people as the agents of the British 
planters arid instigate the’ Indian labourers to finish 
them. off. The labourets are illiterate and are apt to 
believe this. : ae a 

To the communist, conflict and not compromise is 
the basis of life. He does not care whether the imme- 
diate annihilation of histown people and that of his . 
own State takes place. If all States dié, and Russia 
alone lives, world communism will be.a reality and‘ he 
will be happy.’Every word and action of his is tuned 
. tothe foreign policy of Russia and the every principle 
of Stalinism for export are plained for this purpose. 

‘The communists hitherto hoped to bring about 
revolution by making labour demand wages beyond ” 
the means of capital to pay. Now they seem to. have 
chalked out a new plan. Murder of industrialists and 
businessmen and the consequent effects of terrorism 
are the surest and the easiest ways of creating. anarchy 
and chaos. Out of anarchy and chaos, the communists 
hope to wade through to power. They must be made 
to realise that crime does not pay. 


GENERAL CoNpITIONS IN MALAYA 
In Malaya most of the agriculture is indus- 


-  - trialised, This capitalisation of agriculture is a step 


preceding socialism ‘(of the Russian brand) aecording — 
to Stalinism. Fragmentation’ ‘is unecoNomical from 
labour’s point of view. The murder of managers and 
businessmen will mean closure of the estates with the 
‘consequent ‘unemployment .of millions of labourers, 
Further, the future of rubber is very shaky in 
view of the | development of the synthetic - stuff, 
Plantations. and mines ‘in Malaya require huge sums 
for- remodelling so that they may recover completely 
from war ‘damage. Malaya is entirely dependent 
upon foreign imports for the supply of foodstuff, 
clothes and other basic amenities of life, Any 
dislocation “of the economie life of Malaya at 
this stage will bring about untold miseries not only 


~ to. the industrialists but also to the common men, if 


‘Malaya fails to produce more. 

- Every planter knows that the Tidien labour — 
wedded as it, is to ethics and morality, has no hand 
in the ugly gangsterism now prevalent.in Malaya, yet 
it will be the lakhs of Indian labourers alone that 
will be wiped out first, if the plazttations are closed . 
and business comes to a standstill. The communists 
(Chinese mostly) will be safe, It is high time labour 


~ 


THE PARTITION OF GERMANY 


is organised on a sound basis to save itself from the 
clutches of international communism. 


“RigH?T-winc ExtREMISM RESPONSIBLE FOR LEFT REACTION 
Capital tends to squeeze. The European planters 
should have*been moré liberal after war than what 
they were before. Several regional planters’ associa- 
tions unanimously -passed resolutions to starve and 
subdue labour by prolonged . lockouts where labour 
fought for the redress, of their grievances. Labour did 
have serious grievances. Where appeal to reason and- 
fairplay fails,’ labour 
than to go on strike. «The remedy for this is libéralism 
on the part of planters and not vindictive antagonism. 
The niggardly attitude of the plenters drove labour 
into the other extreme. Ever ‘since Lord .Mount- 
batten left Malaya as a Supremo, the administration 
of Malaya fell into the hands "of the most sinister 
right-wing rulers. Neither Mr. Gent nor Mr. Mac- 
donald are the persons capable enough to view labour 
grievances dispassionately and with sympathy. In dune 
last I received a letter from a lady controlling over 
twenty thousand labourers.in Perak area stating that 
the labour policy of the Government was disruptive 
to the labour. organisations in Malaya. Disrupted by 
the Government and oppressed by capitalists, labour, 
uneducated as it is, is very likely to fall an easy 
prey to the unscrupulous communist propaganda. 
The Chinese labour has already fallen into ¢ofn- 
munist hands. The Indian labour would have escaped 
and can still escape if it is allowed to organise on. a 





will have no other alternative | 


0: 
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sound ce The Indian political’ leaders are mostly 
the agents of Malayan Indian Chettiars. These 
Chettiars joined hands with the European planters t0 ° 
deélare lockouts in isolated estates and starve labour 
if they demanded anything. As a rule the amenities 
offered by Chettiars to Indian labourers are less than 
those granted by other planters. They even planned 
to ore the Indian Government to repatriate Indian 
labour so much so that the commercial interests are 
the exclusive Indian interests in Malaya. ‘The 
Malayan Indian Congress, whose founder-president is 
today the Indian Representative in Malaya, is the 
defacto organisation of the commercial elements of 
Malaya. The Malayan Indian labour could not find 
either in this man or in other local Indian leaders 
people whom they can count as friends and guides. 


‘Tan PATH OF SAFETY 

The path of safety for an Indian labourer ae in 
moderation and compromise and not in conflict and 
chaos. If Indian labour is allowed to drift with the 
wind,-it is no use to repent at leisure for the dire 
consequences that will threaten his very existence. 

The, British Government must replace Macdonald 
with a more liberally minded man. The India Govern- 
ment must appoint a liberally minded man as its 
Representative in. Malaya, one who can win the 
confidence of labour and lead them in the right path. 

Malaya requires as no other colony does a group 
of trade ution workers to organise its labour on sound 
lines. Will the socialists take up their cause? 





By SUBRATA ROY CHOWDHURY, mua. (Cat), pa. (Cawras), Banrrister-ar-Law 


Av the Crimea and Berlin Conferences that were 
neld in 1945, the Allied Nations in their exuberance 
of triumphant victory displayed’ a remarkable degree 
of ,unanimity that has since ebbed, “disappointing 
millions. Broadly speaking their German ‘policy was 
embodied in four “D”s—demobilization, disarmament, 
denazification and deindustrialization. Since then a 
 bewWildering mass of conferences have been held in 
Paris, Moscow and London, but each ‘one ended in a 
deadlock. Eventually on December 16, 1947, there 
eame from London the big news of the final parting 
of ways between the East and West. The division 
of Germany became an accomplished fact. It is on 
this basis that the occupying authorities of the 
Trizonia—the U.S.A., British and the French—along 
with the-Benelux Powers, have lately agreed iv 
London on the, creation of . state in Western Ger- 
many, which is ‘destined to play a decisive role in the | 
economic rehabilitation of Western Europe. 

Ever since this tragic failure of the Russians and 
Americans to agree, the ordinary man in Europe, as 
elsewhere, has been~ dismayed at the disquieting 
shower of vituperation and. vilification, bickerings and 


9 


‘share the’ blame. 


“ment of the right, led by the - 


recriminations, undignified abuse and bellicose propa- 
ganda, that are too frequently hailing from responsible 
sources in Moscow and Washington. Both sides are to 
Marshall has obstinately refused & 
fair deal to Molotov in. his reparation demands—the | 
principle of which Roosevelt had so generously ccn- 
ceded. Molotov, on the other hand, would not budge 
an inch to make reparation removals compatible with 
the economic revival of Germany. Anyone ideologically 
separated from a Communist or fellow-traveller, even 
though a staunch anti-Nazi, and inclined towards 
democratic Socialism, is marked out in Russian eyes 
ag a dangerous Fascist, and hence’ his liquidation is 
the indispensable price for Russian co-operation for 
a United Germany. The Americans have reacted 
equally violently and are bent on shielding a Govern- 
Christian Democratic 
Union, which is avowedly capitalist in- outlook, and 
inspired by the near-Fascist industrial bourgeoisie of 
Germany. Schumacher’s Social Democrats who predo- 
minate in the British Zone are too impotent to change 
American policy which, as it appears, will eventually 
prevail over the Trisonia. 


_ 
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‘are already being 
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Barring the resurgence of a en Germany is 
admittedly the declared aim of -all the occupying 
Powers. But. the gulf is widening. evety day between 
- what is professed and: what is performed. Four major 
symptoms are already -visible which seem to indicate 
that once more in European. history, -German mili- 
tancy may throw a menacing -challenge to human 
civilization. These are, failure of the re-education 
programme, discarding the plan for decentralization, 
and survival of an industrial potential. far in excess 
of peace-time needs, unchanged pattern ‘of business 


ownership and the constitutional shape of the West ° 


German State. ~ 3 


Re-education in democratic ways is. ‘only a wines’ 


believe slogan, and rather more apparent. than real. 
Drastic economic reforms-in the Russian. zone have 
made the path towards socialism an-easy one, but it 
is socialism without democracy,’ as one pattern of 
totalitarian regime‘is being replaced by another. There: 


‘has been fo appreciable changes in the psychological 
set-up. of tle Germans in the Western Zones, and it is’ 


the experience of many recent visitors that the 
average man there still remains a Nazi at heart: What 
Hitler taught for years went deep into his mind, and 
a few splashes of democratic white-wash will not help 
him in his ‘political re-birth. He now feels-he has to 
play. the role of a major partmer.in the Allied Camp, 
in’ case there i$ an afmed 
Union. This eges on his military instinct, and that is 


a task. after his heart’s desire, for which he does not ~ 


require much persuasion. He therefore asks for 
guid pro quo. The semi-official document prepared 
by Senator Harmssen for circulation in the Western 
Zones contains an emphatie assertion that the Germans 
unjustly treated 
matter of right, they should not pay reparations. This 
is the same tune as piped in Mein Kempf, and little 
Hitlers, obstinate, arrogant and entirely unrepentant, 
are just biding ‘t their times. 

There survives in Germany an industrial potential 
far in excess of peace-time needs. The popular im- 


pression that the country is so devastated that, she 
_ will take many years before she can reach her peace- 


time production level is not true. This is what Mr. 
Jacques Rueff,. President of Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency, observed, “The over-industrialization of Ger- 
many for military purposes has created- conditions in 


which, despite destruction and the: exceptional wear- 
. and-tear of -war, there remains an industrial ‘potential 
which in any case and no matter what may be the’ 


outcome of the present controversies, is vastly superior 
to the requirements of peace-time economy.” 


Germany that will, on the one hand, help to check the 
Westward offensive of Russian Communism, and on the ° 
other, act as integral part in the economic recovery 
and military planning of Western Europe. This will, 
of course, augment American business prospects and 
has therefore obtainéd the’ blessings of John Fosler 


conflict with the Soviet 


and that, as a ° 


The’ 
US.A. is bent on building up a strong industrialized ' 
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Dulles, the big. brain behind the State Department. 
What‘is commonly known as Dullesization of Germany 
really means a programme of thorough rehabilitation of, 
the Ruhr industries, so faultlessly thorough that even 
the French have started quaking in their’ shoes.at the 
thought of its dangerous inplications. The French are — 
aware of what happened under Dawesization of Ger- 
thany when, at the end of World War I, American, | 
British and Dutch capital poured in to strengthen the: 
German monopolies and international cartels which 
served as massive pillars of Hitlers regime. The 
political motive is now, as it-was then, the creation 
of an anti-Russian front. ; _ #8 

-It-seems therefore that there is no room for sur- 
prise that in the - Bizonia, one of the agreed D’s— 
. deindustrialization—has -been silently drepped. Many 
“of the war plants scheduled in 1946 for immediate 
destruction have been preserved. Even the reduced 
dismantling plan ‘is almost abandoned. although, i2 
Eastern Germany, the Russians have carried it out 
pretty thoroughly. Western Germany has a population 
of 45-millions as against 17 millions in the East. In 
the West. are concentrated 86 p.c. of German steel, 
80 p.c. af her coal and 61 p.c. of industrial aes 
tion. The industrial resources of this part are only 
‘second to that of Britain in Europe, and it is mainly 
here and not in the Russian Zone, that one shall 
Igcate the potential danger of revival of a militant 
‘Germany. . 

The French have already given way -on ‘practi- 
cally every issue. They wantéd separation of Ruhr 


‘and Rhineland ftom Germany. This’ was not conceded. 


They asked for _ international control of the chief 
industries of the Ruhr. Here again they were _dis- 
appointed. . Niow they are pressed by the U. 8S. to give 
up the idea even of an adequate control over the 
distribution of the Ruhr’s output, except perhaps the 
allocation of exports of coal, coke and steel, and this 
takes away, as the _correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian observed, the last guarantee that the greatest 
industrial area in Burope shall’ not again become “the 
anvil on which is forged a new ageressive German 
war machine. 

: International control of the Ruhr is meaningless 
without establishing a sort of balance of power inside 
the~ coal-iron-steel’ area of Western Europe, as sug- 
gested by Andre Geraud, which alone can take away 
German monopoly and equally distribute the produc- 
tive power ‘between interested countries,in the West. 
The Germans will probably lose a number of blast 
furnaces and steel mills, but then, should they really 
need more steel for legitimate purposes, they can 
always. get it from their neighbours, One great merit 
of this scheme is that it‘makes effective provision for 
international: control of German industrial resources. 
without however retarding economic recovery of 
Western Europe. This is not acceptable to the 
_Americans and the French cannot be blamed if they 
smell a rat‘ in dollar-financed rehabilitation of war 
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potential of the’ Ruhr. I gathered the impression of 
their extreme uneasiness when I visited Paris last year. 

The old pattern of ownership is still there in 
Western Germany. 
Steel: Control is decartelised. In other words, twenty 
Companies have been detached:from the parent steel 
union. But individual ownership still remains private 
‘and there is hardly any bar for them to recartelise 
once fhere is a little slackness in Allied pressure. 
Moreover, German assets abroad have been veiled 
and protected in’ order ‘that the vested private 
interésts may remain intact. It seems therefore that 
Bevin doés not really mean what he says about 
socializing heavy industries in the Ruhr. The situation 


"as it prevails has been ‘well depicted by the special 


correspondent of the New Statesman and Nation, 
“Heavy industrialists and financiers served in the 
highest posts of Hitlers Germany. They ran the 
country, they owned the State. In Western Germany 
today it is not a great exaggeration. to say that they 
(or their strawmen) still own the state. The only 
difference is that they are not rumning it yet. Or not 
quite.” ; 
The constitutional shape of the West German 
State is a matter upon. which 
came across .held a strong view. In the interest of 
their security the French are desperately trying for 
a loose federation of separatist and semi-independent 
Landers (Provinces or States) with a Centre holding 
the minimum of powers. It is their intention- to pre- 
vent the Germans from waging another war—even 
though a war that it may again lose. The Americans, 
however, believe that economic progress is impossible 
, .- ¢ 
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It is true that North German. 


‘the projected West 


every Frenchman I. 
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unless there is a fairly strong, Central Government 
within the federal structure of the new State, and 
they are inclined to dismiss. French apprebension 2s 
‘hyper-sensitive’ in the same way as Lloyd George did 
after the end of the First World War. This is broadly 
speaking also the . British view. The problem no 
doubt is one of degree, as the London Times recently 
observed, “An endowment of the Germans with full 
authority would risk the early emergence of persons 
and policies that belong to the heritage of Hitler; 
the stinting of authority beyond. the point at which 
the Germans feel themselves genuinely responsible for 
Self-government can only ensure lassitude and in- 
efficiency.” | 

From September 1, the Constituent Aseiele of 
German State is expected to 
commence its function. An occupation Statute is 
likely to be introduced which will provide for Allied 
control in matters of defence and foreign policy. Be 
that as it may, the Russians have cleverly contrived 
to throw the burden of dividing. Germany on to the 
shoulders of America and Britain.’ The Soviet- 
sponsored Péoples’ Congress has already launched its 
unity campaign which in all probablity will stir the 
imagination of the vanquished Germans. The Russians 
are also In a position to put unbearable pressure on 
the Western Powers to quit Berlin. They will 
probably make Berlin the seat of their ‘real’ German 
Government with powers actually confined to the 
East, but with an eye towards the West. - Anyway, 
it is hard to believe that the political technique of+ 


partition which nowhere has worked satisfactorily 
will sueceed in the case of Germany. 
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NOTES ON THE MASANJORE DAM . 
By GOPIKABILAS SEN 


Tue Masanjore Dam forms a part of the proposed 
Mor Project. For some reason or other,-the execution 
of the Project seems to have been held up for some 
time. There are however certain facts relating to the 
area In question which the public should know, so 
that they can realise why the work should be under- 
taken at the earliest opportunity. 

The facts presented below will prove that the 
portion of the Santal. Parganas which will be involved, 
if the Project is undertaken, is economically tied 
more closely with Birbhum than with the northern 
*,distriets of Bihar which lie adjacent to it. The per- 
ganas of Belpata, Muhammadabad or Karaya-Kunda- 
. hit have very close trade as well as s0cial relations 
with the district of Birbhum. This is true particularly 
of the original inhabitants of the area and not of the 
Santals, who are immigrants. The language of this 
particular region has. been classified as a dialect of 
Western - Bengali by Grierson himself. Historically too, 
the area under review formed part of the territory of 
thé Pathan Rajas of Birbhum, and was only torn 


~“ 


from the District for administrative reasons after- the 
rising of 1855. . 
’ The present trouble due io which the Project is 
being delayed seems to be due to the fear that if a 
region which is now under the administration of Bihar 
prospers by association with Bengal, then the latter 
Province may one day claim the area as its own. The 
present writer is‘ however interested in showing that, 
whoever. may rule over the land in the preseNt or in 
the future, there are various urgent reasons why the 
work should be executed as éarly as possible. Then 
Birbhum will prosper, (not at the expense of anyone 
else); and at the same time, the contiguous area in 
Bihar will share in that prosperity, as it is already 


sharing in the economy of the former district. 


Ontcin oF THE SANTAL PARGANAS 
1. The first thing to note about the Santal 
Parganas is that it is not their Pargana; they are 
neither the original inhabitants of the district that 
today bears their name, nor do they constitute the 
majority of the population tkere even now.- In the- 
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District Biaslicé of Santal Parganas (Edited by Mr. 
O'Malley, 1910) it is written : 
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mahal Hills accounted fon 4 yer cent. The Grianes of 
60: per cent or.so was made up of Hindus and Muslims, 


“The Santals seem to have settled first in the Bhagalpur people in the north and Birbhum people 12 
district between 1790 and 1810, having made theif the south. 


Rey northwards from Birbhum: where they. had been 
ought-in to clear jungle and drive out the wild 
beasts which then infested the’ country. The exact 
date at which the first body of immigrants came 1S 
not known, but the unpublished manuscript of 
Buchanan Hamilton shows that-a number of them 
had settled in the Dumka Subdivision by 1819... . - 
Between 1815 and 1830 there appears to have been 
a further advance of the Santals. In 1818, Mr. 
Sutherland found them busy clearing the forests 
below the hills in the Godda Subdivision ; in 1827, 
Mr. Ward noticed that they had settled in. the 
extreme north of the Subdivision ; while a report of 
Mr. Dunbar, Collector of Bhagalpur, shows that by 
1836 no less than 427 villages had been established’ 
in the Damin-i-Koh ‘inhabited by Santals and 
Bhuyas but chiefly by the former’. Under the ad- 
‘ministration of Mr.gPontet, who was directed to give 
them every encouragement in clearing jungle, the 
Santals spread far and wide without much opposi- 
tion from the idle Paharias, and evtn penetrated to 
the Burhait . Valley in the heart of the Rajmahal 
Hills.” 
The afuremientiened Mr. Ward ere 
: “There are within this described line "two or 
three villages established by the race of people 
_ ealled Santars. These people are natives of Sing- 
bhoom and adjacent country; their habits and 
’ customs are singular ; they are of no caste, extremely 
hardy and. industrious, and are. upon “the whole 
considered an extraordinary, race of beings. ‘They 
emigrate from-their own country to those. districts 
which are known to abound most in.forests, and 
where they are welcomed by the zamindars who 
invite them to settle. From choice, they select. the 
mest. wild spots, and so great is their predilection for- 
-the wildest places, that they are seldom known: to 
remain at one station longer than it takes to clear 
and bring it into cultivation.” 
The migratory habit of the Santals is noted in the 
District Gazetteer : 


“The tribe is still spreading east and north, and 
the full effect of the movemént is not exhausted in 
the districts that adjoin the Santal Parganas, but © 
makes itself felt even further away in those "parts 
of .Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Bogra which share with 
Malda the elevated -tract of semi-laterite known 28 
the Barind. Dinajpur alone contains more than 48,000 
persons born in the Santal Parganas, and “Rajshahi 
and Bogra more than 8,000.” 

Mr. Carstairs who was Deputy -Commissioner of 
the Santal Pargahas from. 1886 to 1899,-in his memoirs 
entitled The-Lattle World of an Indian- District Officer, 
writes thus of the Santals: 

“But what of the Santhals ? Where were they a 
That is the wonderful part of the story. So far as 
we know, at the time of the Penmanent Settlement 
there was not a single Sonthal in the whole of this 
area. Bhunyas, Khetowries, Hindoos, Mahometians, 
Highlanders—yes, but Sonthals—no.” 

But even after the great migration, the Santals did 
not at any time form'a majority of the population of 
the district. In 1901, they were only 36-6 per cent, of 
the population (vide Census Report, 1901). The ancient 


s 


+ Seno 


_, aboriginals, the Malers and Mal-Paharias of the Raj- 


w 


northern part of Dumka and a part of Pakur.- 


2. In 1855, the Santals. rose in rebellion which was 
put down after an extensive military campaign. Among 
the causes that led to is were exaction of money- 
lenders and oppression of petty officials. Immediately 
after, as a measure of pacification, a new district called - 


Santal Patganas was created. Out of its: area of 5400 sa. 


miles roughly 3500 sq. miles were taken from Bhagal- 
pur District, 1500 sq. miles from Birbhum, and 400 sa. 
miles from Murshidabad. The Bhagalpur poftion went 
to form the Subdivisions of Godda, Rajmahal, the 
The 
Birbhum portion (consisting of parganas Sarath- 
Deoghar, Pabia, Kundahit-Karaya, Muhammadabad 
and part of pargana Darin Mauleswar) went to form 
the Subdivisions of Deoghar, Jamtara and the southern 
portion of Dumka. The Murshidabad portion went to 
form a part of Pakur Subdivision: In the newly created 


district a special Non-Regulation system of adminis- 


tration was set up -by Act XXVII of 1855 whose 

principles ‘are summarised as follows : 

“To have no intermediary between the ‘Santal 

and the Assistant Commissioner; to have com- 

plaints'made verbally without a written petition ; 

to have all criminal work: carried on with the help 
of Santals themselves.” 

Mr. Carstairs who worked. this system for thirteen 
years ir his memoirs comments thus: 

“The Sonthals were a minority of the people. 
They owned none of the land; they did not trade; 
they were looked: down upon by the other inhabi- 
tants as little better than beasts. They had not even 
a reputation as fightitig meh : and if they had any, 
they lost it in the rebellion. They had been living ~ 
for fifty years under the ordinary law of the land. 
. Yet for, their, sakes: a new constitution was devised, 
to which not only they but all the other inhabitants 
were made subject. I all this a wonderful turn of 
events. There if nothing liké it in all history.” 

But the legal cordon thus drawn round large tracts 
of Bhagalpur and Birbhum districts for the benefit of 
the Santal minority did not fundamentally alter the 
lives of-the indigenous non-Santals, Dikus as they 
were called by the Santals, who continued to have 
trade and social relations with their friends. and 
kinsmen across the new boundary. 

OricinaL History oF THE AREA IN QuEsTION 

3. ‘For centuries Birbhum was a semi-independent 
principality on the border of the jungle country with © 
its tapital at Nagar (Rajnagar) first under Hindu,e 
then under Muslim rulers. The Raja of Nagar took up 
arms against’ the British but was defeated in 1760. In 
1770 was the great famine‘ of Bengal. When the 
Permanent: Settlement came in 1793, the- Raja could 


“not meet its demands and his extensive domain fell 


away. Birbhum in those’ days was much larger than the 
present district of that name. Major Rennel’s map, 
based on his survey of 1767-71, which is accepted as 
authoritative by the highest law tribunals, shows that 
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Birbhum extended in the west to Deoghar and Jamtara, 
and on the north to Dumka ineluding the pargana 
Belpata. According to Sheristadar Grant in his Histori- 
cal and Comparative View of the Revenues of Bengal, 
published in 1788, quoted in the Settlement Report of 
Bitbhum (1924-32), the zemindary of Birbhum con- 
sisted of 22 parganas covering 3858 sq. miles and 
assessed for the rev enue-paying portion to a jama of 
Rs. 366,509 by Murshid Kul ‘Khan. Grant goes on to 
say : 

“The remaining éeacthinds ee of terri- 


tory were composed of the -pergunnahs Roony, 
Kehtky and Selvor, Sarhaut, Gotby,- Jamtara, Paut- 


raw, Akerah, Ceeryah, Couhurt, Belputta, Buharrow, 


Noney and Malarpore.” 


There were ghaiwal tenures under the Nagar Raja. - 


for guarding the hill passes. 
many years ago between the Raja “of Hetampiir and 
a tenure-holder in the Dumka area, the Privy Council 
has held that the latter was a “Birbhum Ghatwal” and 
entitled to the privileges that appertained to that ‘office, 
That the parganas Sarath-Deoghar ‘ (1114 sq. miles), 
Pabia (179 ‘sq. miles), Karaya-Kundahit (406 sq. miles), 
Muhammadabad (183 sq. miles) 
Mauleswar (x ‘sq. mile) were exciuded from Birbhum 
as late ag 1855 has already been’ stated. A map 6f the 
district prepared in 1852 by trigonometrical survey by 


Capt. Sherwill shows'38 parganas with an area of 3114 _ 


sq. miles. The proposed .dam at Masanjore is to be 
built at the north-west cornér of Pargana Muhanimad- 
abad, where it meets Pargana Belpata. Ihe dam will 
flood an area of 43 sq. miles between Masanjore and 
Dumka, All this is old Birbhum land. In point of fact, 
the. village of Masanjore is in the Permanent Settle- 
ment Register of Birbhum. 
Tue AreA In Question’: Irs Cuurure anp Laneuace 
4. The Masanjore Dam is part of the Mor Pro- 
ject which aims at better utilisation of the water of the 
‘Mor river which drains the northern portion. of Birbhum 


_districs and the central portion of Dumka Subdivision. 


It is, in fact, the Mor Valley Project although the 
Valley and Project are both comparatively ‘small. In 
the. upper valley is Dumka, in the lower valley is 
Birbhum proper ; both the headquarters towns Dumka 
and Suri are=situated on the Mor and’ joined by a 
28-mile metalled road. Two-third of the way up this 
road is Masanjore. The whole valley is one in culture 
and -economy ; the district boundary’ ‘runs through it 
almost unnoticed. People on one sidé of the line give 


In a. suit decided not. 


“er 


and part of Darin . 


‘Birbhum has a 


their daughters in marriage to their castemen on the- 


other side, There is trade in country produce, timber, 
silk-cocoons, and hand-spun cloth. The principal trade 
centres are Asanboni, Raniswar, Ranibahal and Dumka 


‘in Santal Pargana and Suri, Rampurhat, Mollarpur and 
Mahammad Bazar in Birbhum. Numerous bullock-carts: 


carry goods between these bazaars. Inter-communication 
is made easy by the fact that the people of this area, 
inchiding many Santals (Who however use their own 
Mundari tongue at home). speak the same dialect ‘of 


* Bengali. which Grierson has termed Western Bengali. 
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Speaking of Western Bengali, Grierson in his Linguistic 
Survey of India (Vol. V, Part I) Says ° 
. “Similarly, it is spoken in the Bastern and 
Southern portions of the Sonthal Parganas. . . 
Here, however, it has no Aryan language with which 
to compete, as is the ease in the Orissa Native 
States, except in a small tract south and east of 
Deoghur - (Deoghar) where Bihari and Bengali over-. 
lap, “the” former being spoken by natives of Bihar, 
and the latter by natives of Bengal. Finally,” 
the Mal Paharias of the centre.of the Sonthal 
Parganas have, like the Kharias, abandoned their 
. own Dravidian tongue, and speak a corrupt form of 
the language of théir Bengali neighbours.” 
‘ BIRBHUM, WHERE THE Earru Is THIRSTY, 


Mew Aare Huounory 

‘5. Much of Birbhum district is covered by un- 
dulating laterite ridges that rise in the hilly region of 
Chota Nagpur and extend eastwards to meet the 
Gangetic alluvial plain. The Settlement Officer in ‘his 
Report on the Settlement Operations in Birbhum 


-— 


AND 


_ (1924-82) describes the soil thus : 


“The soil is ‘mostly covered will laterite adhe 
while granite veins traverse the district at places 
running up on the surface for hundreds of acres in 
bleak barren plateaus which have not yet yielded 
to the efforts of man and made amenable to eulti- 
vation,” 

The Settlement Officer in - another connection has . 
said «: 

“If improvement in eeeteuitane is to be ex- 
pected irrigation will demand the largest attention.” 

. With this kind of soil depending on chance rain, 
long history of famines, the latest being 
in 1943. Since 1940, -a, total of Rs. 18,64,978 has been 
distributed as relief, the details of which are shown as’ 
follows: ~° ‘ 

Relief Expenditure in Birbhum District 


Year Amount 
- 1940-4] Rs, 2,04,762 
1941-42 Rs. l ‘90, 476 
1942-43 | ave Sy Wits Sa R 
1943-44 oo. cy es 4a Rs. 8.79614 
1944-45 - od a Rs. 2,98,122 
1945-46 is Rs. 2,27,294 
1946-47 “ ¢.. Rs 26,856 
R 34,548 


1947-48, 


iy ; Rs. 18,64,978 a 
-Kiven in’ normal years Government is required to 

issue large sums in. agricultural loan to ‘allow the 
marginal cultivators to ¢ide over their difficulty. The 
Mor Project is essentially for the benefit of Birbhum 
district. If the entire scheme (including the Masanjore . 
Dam) is executed 853 sq. miles or one half the entire 
district (1752 sq. miles). would receive irrigation. Only 
887 sq. miles of the irrigable area “will fall in the- 
neighbouring: districts of Murshidabad and Burdwan. 
Without the Dam at’ Masanjore the irrigable area would 
be reduced to a fifth, and the spectre of famine cannot 
be banished under the circumstances. The Dam. site is 


Situated -in a tract just across the district border which 


is really not distinct from Birbhum proper. The popu- 
lation of.‘Birbhum district is over ten Jakhs: the 
number of people who would, be displaced by the 
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construction of the Dam is estimated at 21,000 souls 
(including only 9,000 Sontals). The Bengal Goverment 
is. understood to have made proposals for the re- 
habilitation of the displaced persons at considerable 
expenditure. 
History oF Parcana BELPATA 

6. Belpata is a large pargana or tappa with an 
area of 452 sq. miles in the southern part of Dumka 
Subdivision. Low hills run from,west to east. The river 
Mor flows across it from north to south and breaks 
through the barrier of the Belpata range at the southern 
end of the ftappa near Masanjore. Before the 
advent of the Santals in the- 19th century and the 
creation in 1855 of a special edministrative jurisdiction 
for their benefit called Santal Parganas, what is now 
‘ Dumka was in two parts, one, Pargana Handwe, with 
economic and cultural affiliations to the north in 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur, and another, tappa Belpata, 
with similar affiliations to the south in Birbhum. The 
dividing line between them ran a little to the north of 
the present town of Dumka. In the Atn+-Akban 
“Hendowy” is listed under “Sircar Mungeer’ while 
Birbhum is shown under “Sircar Mandarun” (Gladwyn’s 
translation, 1897). Belpata was included in the Birbhum 
zemindary. Sheristadar Grant in his Historical and 
- Comparative Views on the Revenues of Bengal, pub- 
lished in 1788 (Fifth Report of the Select Committee, 
Firminger’s Edition, Vol. Hl) gives details of the 
settlement made by Nawab Murshid Kuli Khan with 
the Raja of Birbhum (Nagore). He says : 


“The remaining two-thirds proportion of terri- 


tory were composed of the pergunnahs of Roonhy, 
Kehtky and Selvor, Sarhaut, Gotby, Jamturrah, 
Paunraw, Akerah, Ceeryah, Couhurt, ~ Belputta, 
Buharrow, Noney, and Malarpore.” 

Mr. ‘(later Sir) Hugh MePherson in his classic 
Report on the Settlement Operations in the Santal 
Parganas (1898-1907) has thus summed-up the position 
in the Dumka area in the pre-British days : 

“That Godda-extra Damin together with tappah 
Handwe of North Dumka were mostly dependencies 
of Kharakpur in Akbar’s rent roll, but rarely paid 
tribute to the Moguls as the parent estate was 
‘constantly at war with itself, or its neighbours or 
its overlords ; that the southern half of Dumka and 
the whole of Deoghar and Jamtara formed that 
portion of the zamindari of Birbhum which was 
unassessed till Kasim’ Ali became Subadar in 1760.” 

In Major Rennel’s authoritative map (1767-1771) 
Belpata is shown as part of Birbhum. 

7. When the Permanent Settlement was introduced 
in 1798, Belpata was recorded as one of the estates of 
the Raja of Nagore. The original register has been 
preserved in the Birbhum Collectorate. Soon after, in 
1795, Belpata was separated from Birbhum in connec- 
tion with the pacification of the Maler hill tribes in 
the neighbouring Rajmahal Hills. , 
mentioned in the District Gazetteer of Sanfal Parganas 
(Edited by Mr. O’Malley, 1910) : 

“Mr. Fombelle also succeeded in obtaining 
sanction in 1795 to the proposal that pargana Bel- 
pata should be transferred from Birbhum and 
brought under the hill system—a proposal made by 


The transfer is. 


1§1 


Cleveland some years ago—and also the hill portio® 
of Pargana Nuni in the south-east.” 
The connection of the tappa with the Nagore Ra} 


‘ family, however,.did not cease immediately. There 1s. 


document in the Birbhum Collectorate that certain 


ands in Belpata held revenue-free by the Raja of 
“Nagore were resumed in 1800. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton 


has left a note written in 1810 on Belpata which 1s 
quoted in McPherson’s Settlement Report. He wrote : 
“Tappah Belpatta, originally part of Virbhum, 
on the sale of the Raja’s estates, was purchased by 
Uttam Kumari, his widow, who is a sister of Raja 
» Kader Ali. She is a lady much to be pitied as her 
htisband’s irregular and dissolute conduct prevented 
her from living with him and as-his extravagance 
has ruined the family affairs.”. : 

8. Althofgh Belpata was transferred from Bir- 
bhum: to form part of a hill tract (now included in 
the Santal Parganas), in the final survey conducted 
by Mr. Ward in 1824-28 Belpatta was left out of 1t. 
Mr. McPherson in his Settlement Report has discussed 
Mr. Ward’s Survey. He says: 

“What Government wanted was a compact 
estate covering the general hill tract occupied by 
the hill people. The same considerations were 
applicable in the tase of Belpatta and Noony. Mr. 
Sutherland had said of Belpatta that with a mere 
nominal exception of Soondardih, where a few hill 
people had huts, there appeared to be no real hill 
inhabitants. . . . Pargana Noony had been added to 
the hill system in 1795 at -the instance of Mr. 
Fombelle who discovered that some of the Ram- 
earh Hills in that pargana were inhabited by hill 
men, but both Belpata and Noony were iMtegral 
parts of thé Birbhum Raj, a fact recognised by Mr. 
Sutherland in 1819 and by Government in its Re- 
solution of 1823.” 


Thus although Belpata did not serve the purpose 
for which it was separated from Birbhum, once the 
transfer had taken place it continued to form a part 
of Bhagalpur district, till 1855 when both Bhagalpur 
and- Birbhum were partitioned to create the Santal 
Parganas. Capt. Sherwill’s map of 1854 shows the posi- 
tion at that time. Belpata were included in the Santal 
Parganas, and the major portion of it, after many 
vicissitudes, passed into the hands of Rai Kamalesh- 
warl Prashad Bahadur of Monghyr. 

9. But the people of Belpata remain what they 
were, very similar to those of Birbhum. The Suri- 
Dumka road passes through Belpata. As one travels 
along the road, one sees similiar cultivation and the 
same t¥pe of faces as in Birbhum. The large village 
of Kumrabad halfway between Masanjore and Dumka 
is hardly different from a village of the same size in — 
Birbhum. Probably there are more Santals about, 
more sql trees, and the hills are nearer, otherwise it is 
much the same. And one hears all round the Western 
Bengali dialect of Birbhum. All the settlement records 
are written in Bengali. Myr. Gantzer who conducted 
the last Settlement Operations (1925-32) writes in his. . 
Report: 

_ “The proprietors of the Belpatta estate in 

Dumka subdiviston applied to have the records of 


their South Dumka villages written in Hindi, All 
these applications were rejected.” . 
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STORY OF A GREAT BETRAYAL : oe 


By SURESH CHANDRA.DEB ' 


THE Home Department of the Government of Assam 
addressed the following 
“Gazetted Officers” 


on "the 25th June, 1947. It is 


reproduced verbatim. 


HOME DEPARTMENT 
' ‘Branch—Confidential 
No. ©.175-47-20 
- Dated Shillong, the 25th June, 1947. - 
From—Sir Harold Dennehy, CSI, CIE, LCS., 
- Chief Secretary to the ‘Government o! 


» 


Assam. . 1.8 
To—All Gazetted Officers of the Goverbment qo! 
. ecu 


Sir, 

J. am directed to say that in view ‘of the. rs 
tion of India and fhe formation of the’ Governments 
- of Pakistan and the rest of India in the near future, 
the Special Committee of the Partition Office, 
Government of’ India, ‘New Delhi, appointed to 
work out the machinery for implementing -the 

partition of India, has decided as follows : 
(1) Every Government servant, ‘ Indian or 


European, should be given an opportunity - 


to elect the Government he wishes to 
serve ; 
* (2) Each ‘Government - servant died be 


asked to state at the same time whether 


he wishes to be given an opportunity to - 
reconsider his choice -within a period ol. 


six months from the date of the transfer 
' of power. - 

2. I am to request+the favour of your furttish- 
ing Government with’ your replies, within one week 
of receipt of this letter to the vee ‘questionnaire 
in your own handwriting.’ 

3. I am to-make it clear ~ to wi that the 
representatives of the two future -Governments 
mentioned above guarantee your existing terms and 

- conditions of ‘service. ~ : 
_ QUESTIONNAIRE ; 
(All answers to be in Block letters) 

1° Name in full: . . 

2. Service and/or Department : 

3. Substantive appointment : 

4. Present appointment: ...... 

Answers to all questions asked below should be 
in a simple affirmative or negative: 

(All Government servants are-assured that: their 
existing terms and conditions of service . are 

. guaranteed by the representatives of both the future 


, Governments). 


1. Do you elect to serve Pakistan ? 

2. Do you.elect to serve in the rest of India ia 
3. Is your choice: final ? 

“*4. Ts your choice provisional ? ry 


The provision made for exercising such a choice 


on the part of Government servants; from “the highest 
to the lowest, ‘is the acme of- democratic self+ 
determination. But this provision has been twisted. by 


~.the Assam Government to serve its narrow purposes 


of securing the monopoly of services and contracts for 
their supporters of the Assamese-speaking community of 


‘about 25 lakhs in a population of about 70 lakhs: their 


* 


bete now asceies been the Bengalee-speaking community 


Sed 





* If your choice is provisional, you will have an opportunity to 
seonelle and indicate your final choice within a period of six month 
from the date of ‘transfer of power. The provisional choice will not in 
apy way prejudice your seniority or other conditions of service. . 


communication to all their . 


‘and demanding their fair share in them.” 


of about 35 lakhs bélonging to the districts of gythet 
and Cachar attached in 1874 to the Brahmaputra 
Valley to constitute’ the adminisfrative province of 
Assam with a view to pay its way. There was nothing 
unreasonable’ in this ambition if kept ‘within proper 
limits; Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, 


. rationalized it for us when he had said that “backward - 


communities and groups are coming up in‘ education 
But what 
the Assam Administration and the cabal. which upholds 


is have been up to has been. demonstrated in and- 


through what happened at Pandugbat about five months 
back and at Gauhati in May last. 


So, when the Bardoloi’ Ministry issued on behalf’ : 


of the’ Central Government their intimation to their 
officers, the highest in the I.CS. and the lowest as 
policemen’ and postmen, to exercise theirf“option” for 
one of the States—Indian Union and Pakistan—they, 
perhaps, did not realize the full implications of this 
dévice. But it. did not take them Jong to grow to 4 
conscioushess that here was an opportunity to get rid 
of the Sylhetees in their services -after the Sylhet 
Referendum had gone against the Indian Union; they 
welcomed it as a God-send to realize their purpose. 
So, we find them issuing a Cabinet Decision (August 18, 


1947) through the member of the “Steering Committee” © 
‘of Assam. It has to be remembered that the decision ° 


was taken after the Bengalee Ministers—Shri Basanta 
Kumar Das and Shri Baidyanath Mukherjee—had come 
out of it as a result of the Sylhet Referendum ; the 
only other Bengalee Minister left being Janab Abdul 
Matlib Mazumdar of . Cachar whose status in the 
Ministry was almost negligible.: This . new circular . 
trampled, under foot the spirit of all the aSSUTAnces 
given on June 25, 1947. This decision was intimated 
to all concerned in a letter dated August 22, 1947, In 
it occurs the following: 


“The Government decision is hat ais Govern- 


ment servant who is a native of or domiciled in 
the Sylhet district ond is posted on 14th August, 
1947 in Sylhet, should remain there -irrespective ot 

:, his. choice to serve in aty dominion and- not be 
exchanged against an officer outside Sylhet who 


~may have opted for Pakistan... .. The Govern- - 


ment of Assam will take no- reemonsibiliy for such 
officers afler the l&th of August. Those officers who 
are natives of or domiciled in the rest of Assam 
and who may have opted. for Pakistan will not be 
allowed for the time being to exercise their option 
to join Pakistan” (Separation office Letter No. 
SS 11 dated the 22nd August, 1947). 
In Paragraph 3-of this letter the Gavauusn of 
Assam took occasion to describe their - policy”, im 
respect of this personnel: . 


(a) Temporary personnel: The Goveanent of 
Assam cannot give any guarantee as +o continued 
retention.. “The Government of Assain will not 
appoint to permanent posts temporary. Government 
servants who are natives of or domiciled in the 
parts: of Sylhet district which - form part of Hast 
Bengal. 

(Bb) Permanent personnel: 


The Government of 
Assam do -not _ undertake to 


retain in service 
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“‘Goveriinent servants who ate natives of or domiciled 
in the parts of Sylhet district now forming part o! 
East Bengal in excess of their requirement and 
create blocks for local recruitment. The Govern 
ment of Assam will, however, take up strongly 
with the Government of East Bengal the case of 
all Government .servants of the above categories, 
both temporary and permanent, who opt for East 
Bengal so that the Hast Bengal Government may 
employ them and guarantee them the existing 
terms and conditiots of service 
In the order requiring Government  servanis, 
natives of or dotniciled in Sylhet, and posted on the 
14th August, 1947, in Sylhet, that they “should remain 
there irrespective of his choice to serve in any domi- 


nion,’ particular care was taken to transfer 
from other parts of Assam as many Sylhetee 
employees as possible to Sylhet, so that they 


may be axed. the more easily. We have known of 
cases where they were transferred to Sylhet as late 
as August 18, 1947. And the cup of their 
bitter disappointment was filled when the East Ben- 
gal Government refused to honour the pledge given 
by their Central Pakistan Government-to-be to 
Government servants as indicated in the letter of the 
Chief Secretary of Assam dated June 25, 1947. In 
the result, 1496 employees (including 422 temporary) 
were released from Sylhet by the Government of East 
Bengal. When at last, by their letter No. SS 11/94 
dated December 6, 1947, the Assam Government 
decided to release the Pakistan choosers, their number 
rose to 1812. But 465 Assamese Muslims were not 
released, though choosing Pakistan originally, as they 
revised their choice in favour of India. No such revi- 
sion from the Sylhet personnel in favour of Pakistan 
was accepted by the East Bengal Government. 

This was not all. The Central Government of the 
Indian Union was misled by the Assam Government 
to make statements in this matter from which those 
made by the Premier of Assam, 
Bardoloi, varied. Pundit Hriday Nath Kunzru asked 


certain questions’ to which the Home Minister, Sardar 


Vallabhbhai Patel replied. 
1948: 

1. “$47 permanent and 185 temporary employees 
were released by the Government of East Bengal.” 
—(Ans. to Q. 906). 

2. “It was not a guarantee given to the em- 
ployees of any Provincial Government . . . This 
is, therefore, a matter for the Government of 
Assam to deal with.’—(Ans. to Q. 905). 

8. “Government of India understand that the 
orders issued by the Government of Assam: on’ 6th 
December 1948, (i.e. releasing Pakistan choosers at 
last) satisfactorily solved the problem created by 
their previous somewhat inconsistent orders.” 

*—(Ans. to Q. 905). 
Srijut Gopinath Bardoloi gave a different story of 
these transactions in his reply dated April 3, 1948, to 
questions put in regard to these. 
1. (a) Released by East Bengal—1496, including 422 
temporary. 
(b) Released by Assam—1812. 1553 Muslims and 
259 Non-Muslims. 
(c) 465 of these officers revised their option. for 


., dO 


as follows on March 19, 


Srijut Gopinath ' 
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the rest of India after they wWete given the 

right to do go, . ; 
2. Government of Assam carried out certain 
instructions of the Government of India in this 
behalf and asked officers... the nature of 
option they would exercise on the basig of agree= 
ment between Pakistan and India whereby 
guarantees of service were given (Ans, 218(a).). 
As a result of discussion with the Government 
of India this Government ‘have actepted the 
principle that (2) Vacancies created by options 
to Pakistan would be filled up by the pertianent 
officers of Sylhet opting for India. (%) The rest 
must be considered an excess to requirements in 
the province and would be dealt with under nor- 
mal rules appertaining to retrenched personnel. 
(Emphasis mine) (Ans. 221), 

The opinion expressed by Sardar Patel that the 
problem has been “satisfactorily solved” appears to 
have emboldened the Assam Government to go for= 
ward more enthusiastically in their “evictions.” Letter 
No. F.G. 4548/1, dated Shillong, April 1, 1948, informed 
all concerned that, “Under Article 80 of the Assam 
Pension Manual, 8 months’ notice of discharge with 
effect from Ist January, 1948, should be served on all 
the permanent released personnel who have not yet 
been permanently absorbed, stating clearly that due 
to the transfer of a major portion of Sylhet with its 
institutions their services will not be required gn and 
from Ist April, 1948.” And letter No. FG. 45/4816 
dated 5th of June, 1948, dashed the hopes of those who 
had been “temporarily absorbed.” | 

“T am: directed to say that as already instruct- 

ed in this department letter No. FG. 45148{1 dated . 

the ist April ’48, permanent released personnel who 

were not permanently absorbed on or before 31st 

March '48 should be deemed to have been dis- 

charged on compensation, pension or gratuity a8 

the case may be wutth efect from Ist April ’48 

irrespective of the fact that they were temporarily 

absorbed at that time, as they had no lien on any 
permangnt posts’ on that date due to-retrenchment 
of their substantive posts’-—(Emphasis mine). 

The story related thus far goes to prove that the 
assurance carried to Government servants in the letter 
of June 25, 1947, quoted in the first part of this 
narration, has not been honestly fulfilled by the 
Assam Government. And the Central Government 


es 


‘submerged by the problems precipitated by Pakistan 


in West Punjab and in Kashmir have not found it 
possible to pull up “the men on the spot” on the 
other extremity of their Union. It. may be that when 
the problem of 10 million people displaced from their 
ancestral homes, west and east, confronts the Union 
authorities and confuses them, the problem of a few 
hundred employees unjustly treated by a single unit 
of their Union appears to be small. But the 


- betrayal of their hopes constitutes the drops that wear 


out the stone of the patience. of many millions, And 
the Nehru Government has been ignoring the prin- 
ciple involved at peril to their own integrity, Dis- 
honest or recalcitrant units should be called back to 
the decencies of social conduct. Otherwise disruption 
of morale is inevitable, leading to confusion untima-, ° 
gined today. 
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Booxs in the principal European and Indian languages-are reviewed 10 

The Modern Review. But reviews of--all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 

. Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
‘magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 


nor can any enquiries relating thereto 


answered: No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published, 
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NEW ASIA: By Dr. Kalidas Nag. To be had of the 
Prajna Bharati, 72, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, Price 
Rs. 3-8. 


This is an opportune publication. Mankind must move 
towards: greater and greater unity. That is a need which 
will be brought into more and more prominence with the 
~march of time. The Asian Relations Conference held in 
New Delhi in March, 1947, has prompted Dr. Nag to 
bring-out before the public his thoughts and ideas on the 
different aspects of the problem of this large-hearted 
movement—thoughts and ideas which have already, to 
some extent, appeared as articles of various journals. Stull, 

_ at is delightful to realise once again that our relations 
with Malayasia extend over so many hundreds of years 
or that Champa and Kamboj had inscriptions in Indian 
languages even as early as. 3rd- century A.D. 


Advocates of Basic Education will noté with pleasure . 


Dr, Nag’s ‘views on their scheme which seeks to bring 
about a revolutionary chapter in the history of education 
in Asia, “The food and. clothing industry for the 400 
millions of Indians, properly co-ordinated with elementary 


and secondary education may evolve tremendous expendi--. 
tures of energy and resources; but may, at the same time, 


—Epitor, The Modern Review. 


and his father, Vivekarianda and. his preceptor, Ram- 
mohan and Swami Dayananda, Keshab Sen and Aurobindo 
and Mahatma Gandhi have been condensed. Naturally 
the accotints have been ‘somewhat meagre and superficial, 
if not scrappy. The author’s merit consists in the fact 
that he has brought together a galaxy of great names, 
In the restricted and technical sense of the term, 
none of them were philosophers. That implies no ‘disres. 
pect to the illustrious names. A great man is great im. spite 
of the fact that he is not a scientist or a mathematiican. 
‘Christ was not less. than Einstein because he did not 
know the Law of Relativity and Buddha was great in spite of 
the fact. that he showed no knowledge of the Differential 
Calculus; So Rabindranath is a great man and Gandhi 


-is a Mahatma even though they cannot be called philoso- 


phers in the narrow sense of the term. Still, words have 
their fixed meanings and we should remember them when 
we use them. 

We wish the author had devoted more space to the 
discussions of these great lives he has selected. And for 
the ‘sake of accuracy and to avoid raising a wrong expect- 

‘ation. in the reader’s mind, we would also suggest a 
change in- the appellation of the book. : 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY: By Shulley 


repay in human dividends beyond calculation” (pp. 75-76).. Rahameem. Distributors (not Publishers): New ° Book 


This is viewing things “in their propér perspective. We 
wish our educational experts could take to such a human 
way in tackling their problems. 


& 
Additional attraction is provided for in the prefatory ‘ 


essay which appears under the name and style of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore but which is in fact a-recerd of the symposium 
between the great poets and leaders of Iran ‘and frag 
and our moet, near about 1932. There we find the 
‘raison @etre of this book: “In the East we must Never 
forget to link up our, educational institutions with the 
fundamental values of: our undivided spiritual life; because 
that has been the great. mission of our ancient universities, 
which, in spite of political vicissitudes, never allowed their 
vision of humanity to be darkened by racial considerations, 
Asia owes it to humanity to restore her spirit of generous 
co-operation in culture and heal the suffering peoples of 
the modern age, now divided by cruel politics and 
materialistic greed which vitiate even the citadels of 
education.” Great words, uttered by our greatest mind: 
the subject is provocative, and the book serves to bring it 
forward to our notice. 
P. R. Sen 


‘CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHERS: By Benoy 
~Gopal Ray. Published .by Kitabistan, Allahabad. Pp. 107. 
Price Rs. 5-4, 

In this book we have an account of the life-history 
of some of the great men. that the last century produced 
in India. In about eight to ten pages each, the life, 

*‘activity and thought of such great men as Rabindranath 


| Price Rs. 3-14. 


Company Ltd.; 188-90, Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. 124. 


The author has given a shape to his. name which 
obscures his race and nationality. And he has given such 
an appearance’ to his book-—it is printed and got-up so 
“well—that the inanities ‘contained in it are strongly 
barricaded. 

The book is a complete misnomer. It is neither a 
dictionary nor is there anything approaching philosophy. - 
There are, however, a number of words chosen, more or 
less at random, with an ostentatious show of wisdom; and 


_ sentences are placed under them sometimes of two words, 


sometimes of three and sometimes of four, which purport 
to explain them. Thus we are told that an Architect is 
a “stone poet”, a “chisel aristocrat” and so on. In: the 
group of three-word sentences we have “global uncommon 
sense”, “world civie sense” etc., as example of thoughts 
in three words. Thoughts in four words give us “The 
march of isolation”, “The march of Purdah”, etc. ; 
Portions of the book are :written in prose and portions 
in verse. And sometimes the sentences contain verbs and 
sometimes they do not, The whole book is a curious 
miscellany, a hotch-potch -of -thought and non-sense, a 
rabid display of hyper-activity of brain. The author 
expects that his book will have a tremendous sale in 
America. . It is an atomic age and atomic sentences, i.e., 
sentences not fully expressed, will have the patronage of 
the country which holds the atomic secret: We wish him 
success. He invites all thinkers of the world to unite 
and to put down. their thoughts on paper.. If paper is 
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scarce, they are advised to put down their thoughts in the 
blank pages ‘of our author’s book, and he purposely left 
some pages blank. We-wish all the pages were blank. 
That would have been more profitable to his purchasers 
as well as his reviewer. From what we have said above, 
the reaction of his readers after glancing at the pages of 
the book can better be imagined than described. 
: U. C, BuarracHaryEr 


INDIA’S NATIONAL PLAN: By K. 2. Shah; Vora 


& Co., Publishers, Ltd..~ 3 Rotnd Building, Bombay 2. - 


First Edition: May, 1947. Price Rs. 3-12. 


Prof. K. T. Shah, Honorary Secretary, National Plan- 
ning Committee, has discussed in this book the nature, 
scope and administration of a National Plan for India. The 
present volume has been published’ not on behalf of the 
National Planning Committee but on his own authority. 
It has history behind it. 

The N. P. C. had begun formulating plans and schemes 
before government of the country came in Indian hands, 
The Interim Government took up,the matter and appointed 
an Advisory Planning Board consisting of 14 members— 
officials and non-oficials in equal proportion: Prof, Shah 
was also on the Board as Honorary Secretary. According 
to him, ‘The approach of the Board to the problems 
referred to ‘them was fundamentally different from the 
lines laid down by the National: Planning Committee. 
Their conception of the scope, nature and purpose of a 
National Plan, the technique of its preparation and the 
meéchanism of its execution and administration also differed 
radically from those which had influenced the Planning 
Committee on the problems of machinery. The present 
writer differed in these matters from the majority of his 
colleagues and recorded his views in a Minute of Dissent 
to the Board’s Report. This volume contains the sub- 
stance of the Minute. 

Prof. Shah, an economist of repute and an acknow- 
Jedged authority on the subject, has discussed the problems 
of administration and machinery of National Plan in details, 
As the political and economic conditions of the country 
have undergone great and unprecedented changes since 
August 14, 1947, plans drawn. up before that date need be 
modified in the light of later events and adjustments, 

For clarity of ideas, thoroughness of details, sound. 
ness of views and minuteness of schematic presentation 
the present volume will be of great help when appropriate 
administrative organisation and machinery will be set 
up to put the National Plan into execution, A Schematic 
Chart at the end of the book has greatly enhanced its 
value. ; 

Narayan CHanpraA CHAnpA 


INDIA’S LEADING COMMERCIAL PROBLEMS: 
Published by the Secretary, All-India Commerce Associa- 
tion, Allahabad. Pp. 183. Price Rs. &. 


. The All-India Commerce Association was formed in 
1947 with Sir Padampat Singhania as its President and 
Prof. A. N. Agarwala of the Allahabad University as 
Secretary. The first Conference of the Association was 
held under the auspices of the Lucknow University in 
December last and papers were read on the following 
subjects: (1) The Indian Taxation Policy, (2) the 
Planning of India’s Foreign Trade, (3) the abolition of 
Zemindary and (4) the Indian Railway Transport. 

' All the subjects discussed at the Conference are. of 
supreme importance to modern India, free as it is today 
to shape and mould her destiny. Altogether there are 
three papers on Taxation Policy all equally good in their 
manner of approach: Prof. S. N. Agarwala wants to make 
all investments tax-free with a view to encourage ‘indus- 
tries to solve unemployment. Prof. Bireswar Ganguly wants 
a regular and substantial ‘Capital Budget’ of the state to 
solve the problems of industrial development and employ- 
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ment. Dr. K. C. Sarkar aims at'no taxation of necessaries 


‘of life and: comforts. He also wants protection as a whole. 


On the Planning of Trade there are six papers. After the 
attainment of freedom our ‘Foreign Trade must be recon- 
structed with a view to contribute the maximum benefit 
to the wants of the country. ‘Favourable. balance’ with 
an export of raw materials should be a thing of the past 
and ‘invisible imports’ in any shape and form must be 


kept at the minimum, In one word Planning of India’s . 


Foreign Trade must be for India’s interest and all state 
machineries, Exchange, Tariff and Taxation, must be 
applied to achieve this end Prof. B. N. Chatterjee’s and 
Prof. Om Prokash’s paper deserve special mention. On 
the subject of Zemindary there are six papers. There are 
a few suggestions about the reconstruction of India’s 


economy, particularly agriculture, after the abolition of 


Zemindary system, Agriculture is a great problem of 
Free India and on its proper solution depends the happi- 
néss and prosperity) of millions. During British rule 
India had been forced to be an agricultural country for 
the supply of raw materials to Foreign Capitalists at the 
cost of industrial development and this state of affairs 
must. now change and a new adjustment brought about in 


‘the economic structure of the country. Most of the writers re- 


commend peasant proprietorship in the mew order as sociali- 
zation in fullest sense of the term may not be practical in 
our country. On the subject of Indian Railway Transport 
there are three papers. Indian Railways were not con- 
structed for the economic development of the country for 
the benefit of Indians but for political and econOmiec pur- 
poses in which British Imperialism was interested. So from 
the very beginning we have anomalies not only in the lay- 
out but also in the financing and administration of the 
Railways. However, now almost all the Railways are 
State-owned, thanks to the Great War and the adverse 
finances of the British Government. Now is the turn of 
India to utilize the Railways for her own economic deve- 
lopment. Management, production of railway materials 


and ‘equipments, tariff, all require thorough overhauling and | 


a programme has already been laid down for improvement. 
All three papers prepared by Prof. V. V. Ramanadham, 
D. Pant and Sri Rama Murty deserve . mention for 
dealing nicely with the different aspects of such an important 
subject. 

We are confident that this volume will interest all 
students of economics and commerce and also the general 
public who are interested in these vital subjects. 

A, B. Durra 


THE BOMBAY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ACT 
(Act XXV of 1988): By Prabhudas Patwari and 
Prasannadas: Patwarit. Published by Chandrakant. C. 
Vora, Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad. 1944. Pp. 191. oo 
Rs. 8. i Aes 

SUPPLEMENT to the above by the same authors. 
1946. Pp. 88. Price Ks. 6. : 

This Act was enacted by the then Congress 
Ministry. It has proved a great success in keeping the 
relations of Labour and its employer harmonious, by 
settlement of -industrial disputes by conciliation - and 
arbitration. The Act has been annotated not from the 
lawyer’s point of view, but from the point of view of 
those who have to administer it, or those who are 
governed and are to be guided by its provision. In this 
iobject the authors have succeeded admirably. 

BENARES AND SARNATH PAST AND 
PRESENT: By Prof. A. 8. Aliekar. Benares Hindu’ 
University. Pp. 80. Price Re. 1-4. ae 

This small guide-book with many authoritative 
historical details of the temples and shrines will surely 
meet the needs of cultured visitors to Benares. The 
printing and get-up can‘ easily be improved. ° — 

J. M. Datta , 
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BENGALI 
: . i 
BANGLA SAHITYA KATHA: By Srikumar Bandyo 
padhyay. Saraswati Library, C18-19, College Street 


Market, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6-8. 


The author’s erudition and critical acumen are widely 
admired and respected. This book contains thirteen 
essays in literary criticism, viz., Folktales, Vidyapati, The 
Poems of Vidyapati in Grierson’s collection, The Newly 
Discovered Manuscript of Chandidas, Characteristics of 
‘the Novel and the Method of Its Judgment, Bankim 
Chandra as a Novelist, Shelley and Rabindranath, The 
Dreams of Rabindranath, Rabindranath’s Prose-poems, 
Rabindranath’s Last Series ‘of Poems, Raja-laxmi and 
Kamallata, The Growth of Bengali Prose, The Nature of 
the Bengali Novel and Its Future, The index shows that 
topics cover a wide range. They are all marked by 
keen perception, catholocity of taste and balanced judg- 
ment, The discourses on Bankim and Sarat Chandra are 
profoundly interesting -and the estimate of Vidyapati’s 
Kirtilata throws light on an important, but little-recognised 
work. To all serious students of literature, this work will 
undoubtedly prove useful, 

D. N. Mookweryea 


CHOTODER DABA KHELA: By Swami Santananda 
Bharati. Calcutta Photo House. Pp..96. Price Re. 1-12, 


There is a paucity of books in Bengali on chess, and 
this small book, written for the beginners, removes a 
want. The printing and get-up is good. The author 
should have added a chapter on Bengali games of Aswa- 
chakra, Gaj-chakra and the diagrams are very useful for 
understanding the different moves especially to a 


beginner, 
J. M. Darra 


HINDI 


MUKTI KI MASHAL: By Tej Narain Kak. Uni- 
versal Publishing House, Shivcharanlal Road, Allah- 
abad. Pp. 486. Price Rs. 2. 

Here is a sheaf of songs of the downtrodden and 
the defeated in life, and also of those who are filled 
with dark despair. But the poet inspires them, in the 
ringing verse and voice of faith, with cheer and Self- 
confidence, telling them that in the spirit of Man 
there is something of the unconquerable hero who 
ultimately shall hew his way through bondage to free- 
dom, through darkness to light, through poverty to 
plenty, and through misery to prosperity. This faith, 
therefore, should be revived and re-integrated in action 
so that the torch of freedom, handed down to him 
age alter age, be, passed on to posterity. The songs 
are marked by moving sincerity and spiritual strength. 
The get-up and printing are a credit to the publishers. 


BHOJPURI LOK-GIT MEN KARUNA-RASA:. 


Compiled by Durgashankar Prasad Sinha, Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad. Pp. 496. Price Rs. 6. 


Folk-songs have an abiding insight, emotion and 
interest. And there is in them that innocency of the 
eye and the heart which has preserved them from, the 
ravages of time. Therefore, they will ever remain 4 
source of inspiration aS well as information to all 
alike—singers, scholars, saints and sons of the soil, 

The preserit collection consists of Bhojpuri folk- 
songs, that is, folk-songs sung for centuries past in 
Bhojpur in the district of Shahpur in Bihar, The 
compiler, who has been engaged in-the task of collect- 
ing them for nearly two decades, hag now edited and 
. annotated them with an ability and efficiency which 

‘are well worth emulating by others working in the same 
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field. If the folk-songs of each province were published 
in this manner we shall have a people’s history of 
Indian civilization and culture. The Karuna Rasa, 12 
which most of these folk-songs are keyed, is a synthetic 
sentiment; ag such, it has overflowed into every human 
attitude and activity, specially of those who, like our 
villagers, have still kept up their spontaneity — and 
sympathy of reaction to their environment and intui- 
tion. The compiler has done a great work and has 
so earned the gratitude of all lovers of the people. 
The publishers too, have achieved an unusual , distine- 
tion in performing their particular part. Lea 


GUJARATI 


HAMARI JIBAN KAHANI: Translated from the 
English original into Gujarati by Mahadev Haribhai Desai. 
Nevajiven Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedabad, Revised 3rd 
(Edition. December, 1947. Price Rs. 6 oniy. 


It would be as much ridiculous excess to try to appre- 
ciate Pandit Nehru’s autobiography at this time of the 
day as to paint a lily and to gild refined gold. His 
autobiography, which gives a history of contemporary times 
and is at the same time a history of Indian Nationalism, 
has been hailed with acclamation by his contemporaries, 
and, deservedly, Mahadeb Bhai Desai, whose literary 
abilities were not in any way inferior in quality to his 
devotion to a life of sacrifice, had been the fittest person 
to render the English original into Gujarati. More than 
20 thousand copies have been in demand, The book will 
be treasured not only by students of politics but also 
by students of Indian cultural life. The copious index will 
help the reader to use it as a work of reference as well. 
The Gujarati translation has marched hand in hand with 
the English original. 

Kvery Gujarati would be proud of Mahadev Dasai’s 
legacy in this particular respect. 

P. R. Sen. 


DEENBANDHU : By ‘Rasulbhai N. Vohra, Baroda. 
Published by the Pustakalaya Sahayak Sahakari Man~ 
oe Baroda. 1946. Thick card-board. Pp. 840. Price 

s. 2. 


Rev. Charles Andrews, who had dispensed with his 
religious orders and become a layman, had, as every 
Indian knows, devoted his life to lift up India in every 
way and for that reason, earmfed the surname of 
“Deenbandhu” 7.e., brother-or helper of the . poor. 
Every Indian language should possess his biography. 
This is a translation into popular Gujarati by a 
Michammedan writer of a Hindi version. It should be 
well received, we think, by the ordinary reader as the 
story of his life is very well told. ‘ 


THANDE PAHORE: By Muni Kumar M. Bhatt, 
Bhavnagar. Published by Padma Prakashan Ltd., Bom- 
bay. 1946. Thick card-board. Po. 198. Price Rs. 8. 


“In the Cool of the Evening” is the title of this 
humorous book. People are inclined to relax at the 
end of the day and indulge in pleasantries. That is 
why this collection of 22 prose and 10 verse writings 
is named as it is. Humour, quiet and biting, subtle 
though laughter-provoking, peeps at one from every lite 
of these writings and adds to the fame of the writer, 
as a humoaurist both in the platform. and at the desk. 
A companion of his, an able first in the line, Jyotindra 
Dave, thas written a Foreword, which brings into relief, 
both his own and Muni Kumar’s latent powers of 
depicting. wit and humour. 

ie Mode 


























Indias cotton market 
gees of the century 






=a He There is plenty of historical evi- 

Sine =——===3 ~— dence to show that China was one 
of India’s principal cotton mar- 

* kets in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries. But the brainy Chinese were 
not satisfied with the trade; they 
also imported india’s Churga Gin 
and improved it by replacing the 
hand crank with a foot treadie. 
The illustration, taken from a 
5th century Chinese Encyclo- 
paedia, shows the Chinese Gin in 
operation.. | 


{ 


Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
_ one of India’s largest Single units and, 
with the jubilee Mills, produce over 
1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. . To-day, 
more than ever before, its facilities are 
serving the Nation’s efforts to fight the 
cloth shortage. 
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Revolution in Astrology & Astronomy 
Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist, Tantric, . 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, ‘gifted with super- 


natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
‘Sabha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 


Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotisharnab, 
M.R.A.S. (Lond.), has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world (eg, in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, . 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 


This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers | 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure ‘safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the ‘very day—2nd 
- September, 1939—of the declaration of.last World War, prediction of the 

RAJIYOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 

as the Premier made on the 3rd Sept, 1946, and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have -won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Mxjesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer m India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat”—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—-in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Mighteen Ruling Princes in India. —a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 


Persons who have lest ail hopes-are strongly advised te test the powers of the Pandiiji. 
A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—“‘I have been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Panditji”’ Her,Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:—~“Ho is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.’ The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—‘“The wonderful power of calculation and telent of Sriman Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santosh 

' & Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says ;—~On 
seelng my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy - 

- of Patua High Court says :—‘‘He is really a great personage with super-natural power.’ The Hon'ble 
Minister, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says :—‘‘The wonderful power of calculation and. 
Tantrik. activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. 8S. M. Das, of 
Keonjhar State High Court, says :—“Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes :—‘T was getting goOd resulta from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, -Hlinsis, U. S. 
America :—“T have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satisfactory.” Mx. K.° Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—‘Everything you foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 

Africa :—“I bad orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, & C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon :—“I got marvellous effects from your 
Ksvachas on several occasions”, etc., ete, and many others. 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed}. In case of failure, Money refunded. 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for Speedy action 
Rs. 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. 

BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.-To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled, 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2. 
{The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha}. Super powerful Rs. 184-4, 

SARSSWATI KAVACHA.—For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rs. 38-9. 
MOHINI KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become. friends and friends more friendly. Re. 11-8. 
Special Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. 
ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd, 
_ ( The Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Far Hast }. 

Head Office :—105 (M.), Grey Street, ‘‘ Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nebagraha & Kali Temple) Caleutta, 

Branch Office:—47, Dharamtola Street, (Wellesley Junction), Calentta. . . . + Phone: B. B. 3685. 

~LONDON OFFICE:—Mr, M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London, 
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What is Culture 


P. S. Naidu writes in The Visva-Bharati 


Quarterly: 

The spirit of-our age is at war with itself, tearing 
its own body to pieces and paving the way for the final 
destruction of civilisation.. When the situation is examined 
carefully, it is found that the disaster that threatens the 
whole world is due to the conflict of cultures. Aryan 
culture is arrayed against Semitic, White against Coloured, 
‘American against Negro, and Brahmin Aryan against Non. 
Brahmin Dravidian. The war of cultures is threatening to 
assume unmanageable dimensions. What, then, is this 
culture under whose banner so many peoples are pre- 
paring: to take the field? 

Cultural objects, that is objects that are believed to 
be the expressions of the culture of individuals or 
groups that have produced them, are diverse in their 
nature and wide in their extent. From the cave drawings 
and the stone implements of primitive man to the 
pyramids of Egypt and the Ajanta paintings and frescoes 
—it is a far cry indeed. Yet all these objects are equally 
‘representative of the respective cultures of their creators. 
And the Futurist and Impressionist drawings too! They 
represent a very significant aspect of contemporary 
culture. Philosophy, ‘art and science, language and 
literature, music and dance, painting, sculpture and 
even food (according to an eminent sociologist) are 
expressions of culture. What is the significance of 
designating this bewildering mass of objects by a common 
name? There must be some unity among them justifying 
the common name, They express an inner something of 
which they are but different products. 

Treatisés_on cultures—and their number is legion— 
are not very illuminating. They fail to orient us properly 
in the midst of the vast mass of facts of culture gathered 
by painstaking research workers. Taylor, the great 
authority on primitive culture, says: “Culture includes 

' knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man as member 
of society.” There is utter confusion’ here between 
culture and civilisation, and between such widely differing 
aspects of experience as art and knowledge. Moreover, 
there is an implication that culture can’ be acquired by 
man only as a member of society. When we turn from 
Taylor’s Primitive Culture to the well-known Encyclo- 
paedias, we find that they, are not any more illuminating. 

The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics tells us 
that the most essential element in the psychology of 
culture is that which relates to the intellect and the 
will, with the accompanying contrast between the life of 
culture and that of activity. This. definition neglects 

completely the effective aspect of human life which is the 
sole basis of culture; and “exalts the intellect which 
plays -only a subordinate part in cultural life. ‘The 
Encyclopaedia of Social Science’ has a long article on 
culture full of brilliant suggestions. At times we feel 
that we are being taken to the centre ‘of the problem, 
but at the critical moment a sudden halt is called, and 
thereafter there is a steady sliding down. “Culture com- 
prises inherited artifacts, goods, technical processes, 
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ideas, habits and values.... The real component units 
of culture are the organised systems of human activities - 
called institutions.” This: article recognises the need for 
a psychological analysis of culture, but lacking the 
proper psychological foundation it is not able to come 
to grips with the problem., 

The New English .Dictionary defines culture as 
“cultivation, tending, cultivating or development of ‘the 
mind, faculties, manners etc., improvement or refine- 
ment by education and training.” Apart from the «sug- 
gestion regarding cultivation, this definition is the Jeast 
illuminating of all the definitions given so far. 

Our need at present is an orienting concept, which will 
reduce to some pattern the vast mass of cultural facts and 
objects, juist'as a magnetic field reduces to a comprehensible 
pattern the widely scattered iron filings within the 
magnetic field. In the light of a simple orienting con- 
cept we shoiild be able to grasp the meaning of cultural 
objects, and their proper relationships to one another and to 
the mind that created them, Any simple cultural’ formula 
is bound to be psychological for the very obvious reason 
that culture is the ordering of the mind in its endeavour 
to reach or create a better order of things than that which 
it finds in its environment. We propose to frame the 
simple psychological formula needed for understanding and 
interpreting human culture in its broad outlines. This 
formula will be tentative in its application, and will bear 
modification and expansion indefinitely, but it will be ‘ 
sound in essentials, and will be a very safe guide for 
exploration. 


CuLtoure anp Civirisation: A Contrast 


It is necessary to make a slight digression at this 
stage in order to point out the difference between culture 
and civilisation. The two terms are really opposed to 
each other in connotation. Civilisation stands for a certain 
aspect of life in the west which is the antithesis of culture. 
In the proper type of mental organisation there ought to 
be complete harmony between the inner mental cultural 
objects. True culture consists in this harmony between 
the inner and outer aspects of the organisation of senti- 
ment-values. When such harmony is absent, or when 
disharmony is introduced out of set purpose, then culture 
ceases to have any meaning. In the so-called civilised life | 
of today, lived according to Western standards there is” 
complete lack of harmony between inner mental structure 
aiid.the outer expression of it in the conduct. One may 
boil inwardly with fierce hatred or anger, but one should 
not express these feelings. One should put on an appear- 
ance of calm and friendliness. Insincere conduct is 
tolerated, nay even prescfibed for keeping up appearances, 
This is civilisation, and such civilisation is not culture, 
Civilisation demands a certain type of conduct in society 
whether such conduct is or is not in conformity with the 
motive which animates the person concerned. Culture 
on the other hand demands strict conformity of conduct 
with motive, of outward expression with inner sentiment. 
Civilisation is the means of getting on in this outer 
world of mundane values while true culture is the means ° 
world of spiritual values, 
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State Language 


Is it derogatory to adopt foreign ideag and 
institutions if they are found to be more condu- 
cive to progress and happiness than those found 
in one’s own country? Writes S. S. Ali in The 
Insurance World: | . 


Was it derogatory to have replaced our indigenous 
bullock-carts by motor buses, or railway trains? Or, 
the age-old patriarchal form of government by demo- 
cracy ? Or, in case of dog-bites, to use the Pasteur 
-system of treatment in place of charms and. incanta- 
tions, even now in use in some of our backward 
villages? Did China harm or humiliate herself by 
embracing Buddhism? Again, did Europe insult her 
' Native genius by giving up paganism in favour of 
Christianity, a religion of foreign origin? 

if the answer is no, then why should it be dero- 
gatory to retain English as our State language, if it 
be found to be conducive to the: progress and 
happiness of our people than Hindi which is being 
recommended by.some. Let us examine this question 
from every possible angle. 

_ *  Windi certainly is known over a wider area in 

India than any other: local language; but except in two 
or three provinces, where it happess to be the mother- 
tongue of the people, it is not known well enough to 
serve any useful purpose. In the rest of the Indian 
provinces, its knowledge represents no more than the 
ability to articulate a few words or sentences, pre- 
posterous in respect of both grammar and pronuncia- 
tion, and that also amongst a certain section of the 
urban population only. Its claim to be regarded as the 
Lingua Franca of the country, therefore, is without 
any foundation whatsoever. In order that it may be 
used as such, it will have to be taught the same. hard 
way as English is now taught. 

Now, it may be argued that since learning of 
both English and Hindi involves the same amount 
of time and energy, why not teach Hindi, which is, 
aiter all, an indigenous language ? we 

The counter-argument is that whereas Hindi is & 
purely local medium, English is almost a universal 
one. Once one has mastered this latter language one 
is no longer a citizen of India only, but a citizen of 
the world. And today, whether. one realises it or not, 
we are all citizens of the world, -it being no longer 
possible for a civilized nation to live in water-tight 
isolation in a specific geographical unit. For the first 
time in the history of the world, realization is begin- 
ning to dawn upon mankind that the world is one; 
that a diseased spot in one part of it affects the health 


.: and welfare of the rest; that it cannot settle down- 


to peaceful and progressive conditions, if even one 
part of it remains diseased, or neglected, or is sub- 
“jected to selfish treatment by avother. 

This being so, knowlelge of an international lan- 
guage’ is essential, and since English is the only lan- 
~ guage -which can claim that status, for us ,who have 
the ‘open sesame’ to it, to give it up willingly and 
’ deliberately would be a highly retrograde step, it 
would be like an island nation giving up its navy at 
the instance of a set of clamorous thinkers who have 
arrived at the conclusion that for ereatures of the land, 


it is derogatory to use maritime transport or seek | 


naval protection. - 

It may be protested that it is not our intention 
to give up English altogether, but to retain if as an 
optional second language, together with such other 
‘Eyropean languages as German, French, and go 02, 
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That I am afraid, will not take us very, far, Second 
languages are never learnt properly, as we all know 
who have had Persian, or Sanskrit, or Arabic in Our 
schools and colleges. If we are to learn it well enough 
to benefit from ita virile literature, and to hold our. 
own in markets and conferences of the world, it must 
State’ language. Hutnan beings are’ 
essentially lazy, and the only way ‘ore can eisure 
their proper learning of a language is by way of reward 
through State recognition. 

Is it possible to have Hindi as our State language, 


and at the same time learn English as proficiently as 


we do now? I am afraid -not. The average man’s 
time aNd opportunities are limited. He has first to 
learn his mother tongue. Then Hindi, if it be adopted 
as the national language. Then; after having learnt 
these two, he will have to turn his attention to a third 
language. Now, where will he have the time for all 
these? ot Lat 


To adopt Hindi, therefore, as our state 
language js to impose upon a vast majority of 
Indians an added unnecessary burden. 


From a purely cold-blooded business point of view, 
therefore, it. would be a national economy to prescribe 
only two languages: First the language of the ‘pro- 
vince, which one must learn; and then English, which 
will serve as an inter~Provincial, as well as an inter- | 
national medium. A Province can, if necessary, have 
two official languages, as in sOme parts of Canada: 
the local language as English. 

Assuming it is a little more difficult to learn English 
than Hindi, does not the reward justify the additional 
labour? The learner is certainly acquiring a more 
useful equipment. It jill always involve more labour 
to make a motor car than a bullock-cart, but does 
not the product justify the extra labour? 

Then comes the question of adequacy. Is Hindi, 
as if stands today, adequate to meet the requirements 
of a highly developed modern State which include, not 
only a comprehensive political vocabulary, but also 
vocabularies for the Army, the Navy, Civil and Mecha- 
nical Engineering, Botany, Biology, Geology, Mining 
and so on and so on, in a never-ending array. A motor 
car alone has over four thousand different components, 
for each of which there is a specific or a-generic name. 
Hindi not only has no names for these, but also, so 
far as' I am aware, it has not even a recognized name 
for the motor car ‘itself. This means new words will 
have to be coined in hundreds of thousands, probably 
in millions, to cover the entire gamut of the highly 
complicated modern life. Exactly how many years it 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


will take to complete the feat, and how many more 
for these newly coined words and phrases to acquire 
unequivocal meanings, through usage, through court 
judgments, and other processes, it is indeed difficult 
to forecast. And when, if even all this has been done, 
the language that will evolve will not be the homely. 
Hindi we know, but a new language, probably very 
much more foreign to us than English. Is it. worthwhile 
then taking all this trouble, and 
inconvenience just to satisfy the over-sentimentalism 
of a few? sd 

I say “a few” because except for some in the in- 
terior provinces, ihe people of the rest.of the Indian 
Provinces simply dread the idea of having to replace 
English by a_primitive language like Hindi. If a gallup 
poll were taken, I have not the slightest doubt that 
English would win, but unfortunately, the supporters 
of this language lack the powerful political magnetism 
of bigotry and intolerance. Politicians of the interior 
provinces, who seldom come into contact with foreigners 
are generally more intolerant than others, and there- 
fore also more popular. ‘This is indeed unfortunate, 
for through their reversion to the ways and habits of 
the past, their avowed attachment for everything im- 
digenous, good or.bad, and their blind antipathy 
towards everything foreign, regardless of merit, they 
have-built up around- themselves such a halo of 
patriotic glamour that it will be a long time before 
they can’be dislodged from power by. the more 
tolerant leaders from other more progressive provilces, 
who through constant contact with the British and 
other foreigners, have developed a more cosmopolita2 
outlook. , . 

It is hotly argued that now that we are @ 
free people, to continue to use a foreign language 
would be slavish. 

This is, of course, rank noMsense, for language 
has nothing whatsoever to do with either freedom or 
slavishness, which are attitudes of the mind, and one 
can develop either under any set of conditions. I think 
IT am right in saying that never was a freer man born 
than Mahatma Gandhi, and yet he lived all his life 
under foreign rule, and was.a product of foreign edu- 
cation, received in a foreign country. On the con- 
trary, I am inclined to think that it was his foreign 
education that was to a great extent responsible for 
his irrepressible urge for freedom. Take, again, the 
case of the unscrupulous “bania” who would sit hours 
at the door of a petty official, ready to pay any price 
in honour, dignity and bribes for a little monetary 
gain. Well, he will always remain a slave,. whatever be 
the government he is under. ; 
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. When we find that almost every leader of 
was a product of 
English education, to say that learning of this 
language warps the mind, is sheer perversity. 

On the contrary, it may be laid down almost as & 
general truth, that those Indians who have not had 
any English education are, not by any means the most 
inspiring specimens of our countrymen. Our so-called 
Pandits and Moulvis are not only hke children to 
talk to, but are also, as a rule, undependable, and cat 
easily be swayed one way or the other. Black market 
and other anti-social activities are carried on mere 
by people innocent of -English education than their 
more modern counter-part. English education at least 
improves them in this sense, that even when. they do 
indulge in such activities, they are not altogether free 
from a sense of guilt. | 

Foreign education is again discountenanced 0% 
the ground that it tends to mix cultures. This is no 


doubt true,’ but it-is a point in favour of such educa- 


tion rather than against it. I do not see any virtue 12 
wanting to grow up along a rut shaped by men 
hundreds, and thousands of years ago, and who, in 
knowledge and experience, could not as a whole but. 
be inferior to us. We claim affinity to them in such 
pride and affection because they are not here for us 
to see. If it were possible to see them, we would 
probably find them more foreign to us than our most 
distant contemporaries. A modern Englishman would, 
I am sure, feel more at home in the company of 4 
contemporary Indian, than in that of an ancestor of 
his who lived a thousand years ago, never bathed, 
dressed uncouthly, fought brutally and interminably 
with neighbouring clans or political parties, and dug 
his teeth ferociously into huge chunks of half-burnt 
meat. 

The world that Wwe live in today is very different 
to the world of hundreds and thousands of years ago, 
when people, living in narrow .umsurpassable areas; . 
not only did not have to come into contact with 
others, but did not, even know of them. Their re- 
quirements were simple and limited too, so that they 
could live in blissful independence of one another. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, that world is no more. 
Seience has annihilated distances, and crushed down all 
geographical barriers. The result is that our concep- 
tion of units is becoming more ideological than geogra- 
phical. We are beginning to identify ourselves not 
so much as Americans or French, British or Italians, 
but as socialists or capitalists, communists or demo- 
crats; and so on. 


Science has also placed in our hands destructive 
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weapons of such terrible implications, that unless we 
hurry up atid demolish our mental barriers and dis- 
tances as well, in keeping with the exigencies of the 
times, we shall soon-end by completely annihilating 
ourselves. It is necessary, therefore, that we take 
stock of things as they are now, and ‘mould our olt- 
look on that basis, rather than slavishly follow past 
ideologies of patriotism, nationalism,-culture and so on. 


If by the word foreign is meant something 
that did riot originate in a particular geographi- 


cal area, to have antipathy towards it is sheer” 


childishness. 


To judge the mieties of a commodity, or an idea, 
or an institution, the only tests to be applied are— 
does it beautify life? Does it help to establish better 
relatiouship between man and man? Is it conducive 
to general human welfare? If the answer is yes, it is 
no longer foreign, but belongs to the whole world. 

To get the best out of nature, one must utilise 
whatever one finds good or useful anywhere. 

It is the same with regard to everything else such 
as language, literature, ideology and. so on. If a nation 
is to grow to it full stature, ii must be ready to assi- 


- .milate whatever useful or civilising it finds anywhere 


in the world. . 

Every country has evolved 
about art, sclencé, religion, business methods, material 
things, methods of living, and so on. To get a really 
full life we must learn ta co- -ordinate all these. This 
is not slavishness but common sense. 

People. cry themselves hoarse on: the subject ©! 
preservation of national culturés. But when you come 
to think of it, what is culture but habits of thought 


and action ‘adopted by our, forefathers- to exist and 


thrive under cértain geographical] and other condi- 
tijons, such thoughts and actions being naturally in- 
fiuenced by their knowledge and experienct of things 
at the time? Also include in this list, if you like things 
- created. to give expression to the yearnings of ‘the soul. 
These, again in their turn, were influenced by the 
physical and other conditions around them. As these 
conditions .change and our. knowledge of things im- 
proves, if we still want to mould our thoughts and 
aspirations after those of our ancestors, then we are 
just retarding growth. 

What is the function, of a language? 


express’ ideas: Nothing’ more and nothing less. 


Now the language that does it most effectively - 
and to the largest group of people is certainly : 


the most desirable language. : 
This is cold logic. 
We have before us the choice of one of me two 





something beautiful - 


To | 
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languages—Hindi and English. Now let us see which 
is the most desirable. 

Hindi is, firstly, utterly inadequate to meet the 
requirements of a highly developed modern State. 
Secondly, it is purely a local medium, not spoken oF 


understood anywhere outsidé of some parts of* India. 


Thirdly, from: a- literary point of view, if is primitive. 
if my information is correct, nothing original of a 
worthwhile character, Has been written in this lan- 


‘guage since Kabir wrote his poems about 500 years ago. 


It has no literature which can profitably inform, edu- 
cate, or iNspireé a modern man or citizen. lis ‘past 
history of prolonged literary and intellectual barren- 
ness does not inspire one with great hopes as ,to its 


. future potentialities.*  . 


English, on the other hand, has the richest ‘edllec- 
tions of words and phrases with accepted meanitgs on 
all subjects, such as physics, chemistry, medicine, 
engineering, politics, civil, criminal and constitutional 
laws ete. etc. It is secondly, the only language in 
the World that can claim an international status. 
Thirdly, its literature is rich, virile, comprehensive 
and up-to-date, and in all worldly matters more 
idealistic than any other. Close connection with this 
literature gives us an opportunity, to imbibe the high 
efficiency, idealism, civic consciousness, the high sense _ 


‘of integrity ‘of the world’s most constitutional race— 


qualities without which no venture, social, industrial, 
commercial, or political can. attain any.” marked degree 
of success: 

These ‘being the points for and against the two 
languages, the choice should not present any difficulty. 
And after all, English is not quite as foreign as some 
of us try to make it out. Two liundred “years of 
association has robbed it of its newness, and Indiavs 
of all provinces have developed a peculiar aptitude 
for learning it. 

The ability to absorb a peneheiant foreign qustitu- 
tio is not slavishness. On the cottrary, not to be 
able to do so is slavish. It is slavishness to the past 
which retards growth. And to cease. to grow is to 
head for destruction. 

If it is a good thing to be patriotic to a portion 
of the world we call our country, 16 must be a better 
thing to be patriotic to the whole world—to humanity 
in general. To achieve this greater good, our Darrow . 
desire to grow up as a distinct entity must be dis- 
carded. Instead, wer must face the world with an 
Open mind, ready to adopt whatever helps progress 
of the world as a whole. One of the most powerful 
factors for- bringing about ‘a better understanding 
between the diverse elements of the world is language, . 
and since there is no other language which is so wide- 
ly spoken and understood as English, we should have 
no. hesitation in retaining it as our State latiguage. 
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THE RAINS COME. 


In the tropics the rainy season has a grandeur of its own. Poets of all 
ages from Kalidas to. Rabindranath have sung the praise of this season. It 
brings with it the dense black water-laden clouds, the music of falling 
water,—the longed-for life-giving showers. ; 
But in its train it also brings diseases-~-Dysentery, Diarrhoea, and other 
liver and stomach troubles. | : 


Hence, eminent physicians prescribe QU MARESH in this season not 
only as-a remedy for liver and stomach troubles but also a prophylactic 
against these diseases. ; 
QUMARESH not only cures diseases-of liver and stomach but resists 
other diseases too by strengthening your liver. ° 
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National Movements in Indonesia 


Dr. O. B. Tio writes in the special number 
of \Yerdeha, May 1948, on“the cecasion of the 
‘40th Anniversary of Indonesian struggle for 
freedom : 


. May 20 this year is a significant day for our Indo- 
nesiau people. Why? It was 40 years ago, when the first 
organised national movement was founded in Indonesia, 
This does not mean that before 1908 no struggle took place 
in our country against the Dutch rulers, On the contrary! 

A continuous wave of struggle for national independ- 
ence was and has always been carried on against Dutch 
colonialists despite the white terror. 

The Java, Atjeh. Bali-Lombok wars and others in 
the past were events of struggle, which signified the class- 
“ movements in our country to get rid of foreign rule. 
Unfortunately these were led in an unorganised and spon- 
taneous manner, 

To celebrate our 40th anniversary of national move- 
ment and to provide the reader with Some idea of our 
‘Indonesian struggle in the modern. organised way against 
Dutch imperialism, the writer would like to divide our 
national movements into 3 (three) periods: 

I. 1908-1918: Beginning of the foundation of organised 
national movements in our country. National conscious- 
ness and organised struggle against Dutch imperialism for 
national independence, 

If. 1918-1945: Period of mass-struggle, revolts, strikes 
against Dutch and Japanese imperialism for national 
independence. White terror and mass deportation to con- 
centration camps by Dutch and Japanese imperialism 
against our Indonesian people. 

III. 1945-till present date: Foundation of our Indone- 
sian Republic. Continuation of our national anti-imperialist 
struggle for full independence, democracy, peace and 
prosperity of our masses, . 

I. Tse Prriop or 1908-1918 

The beginning of our organised Indonesian national 
movements dated from the year 1908. The Russo-Japanese 
war of 1904-1905 and the defeat of the corrupted Russian 
army opened.a new page in world history. Here for the 
first time in the modern era. the “superior” white race 
was hbeatén and defeated by the “inferior” coloured race, 

This event reflected itself not only in our country, 
but generally’ speaking in all Asiatic, colonial, dependent 
countPies and oppressed peoples, 
the awakening of national consciousness and organised 
national movements jn our country. 

In the year 1908 a group of Indonesian’ students and 
intelligentsia in our country established a national organisa- 
tion with the name of Budi-Utomo. (Nosix EnpeAyour). 
The organisation had formerly no political aims. It had 
no deep roots among our masses, Jt was founded for the 
purpose of demanding better educational and social condi- 
tions from the Dutch rplers and was for a long period 

.* the organisation of the Indonesian educated class and 
restricted to Java only. 

Shortly after the: foundation of the Budi-Utorno, 
another national organisation’ was founded in the year of 
1911, It had some political aims. but based on religious 
grounds. This national-organisation was known as the 
Sarekat Islam (Moslem League). Since the majority of 

_ our people are Moslems, the Sarekat Islam gained popu- 


larity and influence among our masses, 


Tt was’ the beginning of‘ 





The third national and political organisation which 
brought about consciousness of nationalism was founded in 
the year 1912, and known under the name of Indische 
Partai (Hast-Indies Party). Based on the principle of one 
people belonging to one nation and not on any religious 
belief, the East-Indies Party embraced all parts of Indo- 
nesia. The East-Indies Party then changed its name to 
Nastonal Indische Partai (Indies National Party). 

The strong Islamic ideological principles of the Sarekat 
Islam could not avoid the penetration of the new idea 
of nationalism which was growing up daily in our country. 


‘Our people at that time were not yet politically-minded, 


bat strong national feelings found deep roots among our 
people. 

The Serekat Islam had to consider the dialectical 
march of events in our country. Henceforth the organisa- 
tion had to base its line of action not purely on religious, 


but also on more liberal and nationalistic principles. 


In 1914,-just before the first World War, a new organ- 
isation was founded with socialistic principles. The 
founders were Dutchmen and the new orgaMisation Was 


‘called Indische Social Democratische Vereeniging (East 


Indies Social Democratic Association). At the beginning 
only our intelligentsia joined this new movement, because 
our masses were just in the infant period of ‘politics, 
Nevertheless the nationalistic ideal which had so far urged 
us for the attainment of national independenke; from that 
moment onwards, gradually, took over to it more democratic 
and socialistic ideals. On account of these new political 
and ideological developments in our country a new period 
was ushered in the history of our national and . mass 
movements. . 

' World War I was raging in the West. In’ Russia 
the revolution broke out in the year 1917. The Russian 
masses smashed the power of imperialism and established 
a people’s Government. Im the same year of the Russian 
revolution the Communist Party of Indonesia was born, 

The historic year 1917 paved the way to a Russian 
victory in the class-struggle against imperialism and found 
an echo everywhere in the world. ae 

The eyes of our people were opened. New forms and 
methods of class-struggle have been since then introduced 
and adopted in our national struggle for independence 
against Dutch imperialism. 
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IJ. Tue Periop or 1918-1945 

During World War I, Dutch imperialism remained 
neutral, Due to the change in the international political 
skuation and being afraid of losing their rich colony, the 
Dutch colonialists promised, under the pressure of our 
mational ‘movements, to give more liberties to .Indonesians. 

A well-known fact. of imperialism is that it does not 
fulfil the promises made by it to improve the lot of the 
masses, The same happened with the Dutch imperialists. 
As scon as the dangerous period of 1918 was over, the 
Dutch .rulers forgot the promises made to our people. 
The promised liberties .and reorganised constitutional 
government in Imdonesia for our people materialised 
merely in the establishment of the so-called “Volksraad” 
(People’s Council}. It was nothing else than a bogey 
institution. 
nated by the Dutch and the temaining members were not 
popularly elected and had absolutely no political power. 
Political power and administration remained in ‘the hands 
of the rulers. It was a bitter blow for our national move- 
ment and'was due to lack of experience. In the mean- 
time repressive measures. egainst the liberties and -demo- 
cratic rights of our pedple were introduced and increased. 

Exploitation, poverty’ and:_repressive measures were 
carried to such heights that they became almost unbearable 
for our people. "A ‘revolution broke out im the year 1926- 
1927. For two months our heroie people gave resistance 
to: the Dutch rulers and during this period the masses 
kept. power in their own hands. It was the first experience 
in modern times for our people to stage an open battle 
against the Dutch exploiters. - After the revolution which 
failed in the year 1926-27, Dutch terror raged in Indonesia 
directed against the masses and*the national movements, 


Several hundreds of the best sons of our country were 


hanged and several thousands of the best sons and daughters 
of Indonesia, the flowers of the nation were sent to upper 
Digul in New Guinea. 
their revenge against our people who fought for liberty, 
justice and humanity. The Dutch colomialists tried to 

reak the revolutionary spirit and struggle of our people, 
but in vain. Despite the horrible terror of the ‘Dutch 
colonialists the struggle for freedom went on. In Europe, 


especially in the Netherlands, our students were very. 


active. Jn the Netherlands Indonesian students had their 
own organisation the Perhimpunan Indonesia (Indonesian 
Association.) Originally established as a cultural and 
social organisation, the Indonesian Association turned over 
into a political national] organisation and formed the nucleus 
of a struggle for our masses outside our ‘country. - It had 
close contact with the national movements and masSes 7 
Indonesia who were forced by the rulers to work under- 
ground in our struggle for national independence, In 
Holland Dutch imperialists took reyenge against our stu- 


dents. Indonesians were arrested and their houses searched . 


+ 


and raided. - 


SONAL 


Most effective remedy for Cuts, Itches, 
Scabies, Eczema, Ring-worm, 
and other skin diseases. _ 


Mf. by : BHARATH DRUG HOUSE, MADURA. 
& . ; 
Distributors : 
T. N. ©. NAGALINGAM PILLAI 
| & SONS, , 
Chemists, Mapura. 


More than one-third of the members were nimi- _ 


In this way the Dutch rulers took’ 


Boils, Pimples 
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We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervision of qualified aod experienced a 
‘cians and surgeons. All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
- married and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL. 
AND .NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
‘ OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
ete., can now secare personal individualised treatment 
snd expert guidance. Latest laboratory lt to. 
facilitate. exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet rnd infra red radiations, electric iorisation 
ete., ete.,) with latest, modern -apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free. 
Strictest privacy and confidence Ruste ted: - Consult 
in person during 11 a.m. to 2 “pam. and 4 p.m.'to 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. if you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a dotailed reporf) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADNRESSED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and: suggested treatment” of pour case, 


Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of. 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Containe 
over 450 pages. and 200 illustrations. Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation,- 
etc.. etc., is described in minutest detail in this band- 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 


_OF OUR OUTSTANDING. PRODUCTS. 





Post Box 823 (M.R,O.) opposite Lioyds Bants, 
: 261-263, Hornby Road, - 


Fort BOMBAY =—-Phone No, 24297, 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The, Indonesian students’ prosecution took place in the 
year’ 1928. Dutch imperialists accused the Perhimpunan 
Indonesia of having the aim of- overthrowing the Dutch 
governmenl! Lies of imperialism are well known facts in 
history. After detaining them for six months the Dutch 
. government was forced to release the Indonesian students, 
because nothing could be proved against them. _ 

No concentration camps, death sentences and white 
terror could break the will of our people fighting for a 
just cause. 

- In 1934, despite the work of Dutch agents in Indonesia, 
a revolt broke” out. among the crew of the Dutch cruiser, 
the Seven Provinces. Under the leadership of the .Indo-' 
nesians, with the co-operation of the Dutch hands, the 
erew bound their officers, took the command ‘of the cruiser 
into their own-hands and raised the red flag.. That was a 
blow on the face of the Dutch rulers. Never in their 


histofy, had the Dutch capitalists experienced this. Before . 


they were finally killed in battle, the crew were for two 
days the masters -of the cruiser. 

(The blood which our people shed on the battlefield. 
for freedom bears fruit on ‘the soil of our country). Thie 
Dutch colonialists claim in their propaganda to the out- 
side world that- there is. “quiet” everywhere in Indonesia. 
The frequent uprisings among the peasants, during this 
period, are facts which the Dutch rulers -camnot deny. 
No amount of censorship, terror, etc., against our masses 
and national movements from the Dutch side can bring our 
people to their knees. We -will not bow to the Dutch 
who are trying to deceive general opinion abroad with 
their slanderous propaganda, concerning our people, national] 
movements and country. 

The cowardly and tréacherous policy of imperialism 
was demonstrated again when the autocratic Dutch govern- 
ment in Indonesia collapsed without resistance in the 
year 1942 at the time of the Japanese invasion. 


fled with their entire belongings. These gentlemen left 


our people and country: helpless and defenceless against - 


the Japanese invader. Our people however despite lack 
of armaments and under the most difficult circumstances 
defended our country against the Japanese invader. The 
struggle for. national independence went on during this 
period. 

Not less than three millions were killed by the Japa- 
nese and four millions more were crippled during our 
resistance movement against foreign invasion. i 

Immediately after the surrender of the Japariese ovr 


people disarmed.the Japanese invaders and proclaimed the | 


Republic of Indonesia in August, 1945. 
Ul, THe Periop or 1945-Tinr PRESENT Date 


After the proclamation of our Republic a new danger 
is threatening our people and country. The former Dutch 
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‘Happy News For Art 
Students & Collectors: 


A list is under preparation which covers 
the, world of the fine arts in all their 
phases & periods. A limited number is 
being printed; so register your name 
without delay. _ 
EURO-AMERICAN BOOK AGENCY 
Booksellers & Newsagents | 
1, Chowringhee Place, Catcurra-13. 
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rulers with the help of their British and American friends 
have been able io despatch to Indonesia well-equipped 
troops to fight our Republic and people. Readers are 
informed by our Merdeka néws of what has been going 
on during the existence of our Republic. The Dutch colo- 
nialists wish.to regain their power of pre-war days and 
launch a colonial war against our Republic. 

_ Whatever the outcome of the negotiations between 
our Republic and the Dutch ong thing is certain, that 
our people will defend our Republic and country with 
their lives against the. Dutch colonialists to achieve full 
national independence, democracy, peace and prosperity. 
In building up a happy and prosperous Indonesia, fet our 
people and leaders take lessons from the past and present, 
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Women’s Awakening in: Indonesia 


Dr. Mrs. Soeckanto writes in Merdeka, May, 
1948 : an 

With the. birth of the National Movement in Indo- 
nesia 40 years avo, the necessity of giving better education 
to Indonesian. girls was also felt. 
Indonesian women had been to take caré of the household 
and their children. In spite of the fact that women wer? 
often treated by their husbands as mere servants, getting 
matried was then considered to be a great privilege. R. A, 
Kartini, a daughter of the Regent of Japara, was the first 
Indonesian woman who realised that better education must 
be given to Indonesian girls in order to improve the 
position ot Indonésian women. She startéd a model 
institution for Indonesian girls, thus paving the way for. 
the Indonesian women’s awakening. , 

After her demise in’ 1905, several local Indonesian 
Women’s Organisations came into being. Though they 
were only housewifery organisations, yet. at that time, it 
was a remarkable progress towards women’s emancipation. 

Now Indonesian women could hold their own meet- 
ings, speak in public as did the men, Then, se€veral 
‘wollen organisations aiming at improving the position of 
Indonesian women gréw gradually. In 1912, several 
national elementary schools for girls, known as ‘Kartini 
Schools’ were established: Though most of them did not 
go beyond the elementary -schools, more and more: girls 
went to school. 

After the first great war, gradually more and more: 
girls attended secondary schools. Bat it was still uncom- 
mon for a girl to go to college. oh 

An American ladys who was in Indonesia in 1925 and 
returned to Indonesia 10 years later, could hardly believe 
the great change that had taken place during the inter- 
vening period. It was mot strangé any more for a girl to 
go to college. Now they were as keen as boys in studying 
law, medicine, teaching, etc. They even went. abroad for 
higher studies—all alone. , The lady would even be more 
surprised if she could see the present Indonesian women. 

After the proclamation of the Republic of Indonesia, 
Indonesian women havé become much more. advanced. 
This can be attributed to the favourable conditions created 


by the Republic and the change that has taken place in - 


the minds of the parents who used to objett to their 
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daughters going out freely. Now, the parents allow their 
daughters to go everywhere to help the villagers, teaching 
the people to read and write arid about hygiene, and 
supplying them information on important current events. 
During the fighting against the Dutch, the nurses risked 
their lives at the front in order to lessen the pain and the 
burdens of wounded soldiers. As in the new constitution 
of the Republic. of Indonesia it is already provided that 
women have the same rights as men, women’s organisa- 
tions are no more at present fighting for the right of 
equality with men, but for making women conscious of 
their task as good citizens of the new Republic. 

- Now, there is no more objection to women, taking to 
any profession. It depends entirely upon their ability. 
ic, There 
are womeén representatives in the Republican Provisional 
Parliament and local Councils, though the number of 
educated women is much smalier than that of educated 
men. . 

It is a common thing now to see girls, even married 
women working in offices. They are happy doing work for 
the Republic. The young Republic with a high percentage 
of illiteracy cannot afford to -let educated citizems do 
nothing. At least educated women can utilize their know- 
ledge in teaching others who have béen deprived of the 


opportunity of acquiring the arts of writing and reading, 


For this purpose they collect neighbouring women three - 
times a week. for an hour’s course each time. This course. 
is called the “A.B:C. Course’ and usually takes three 


‘months to complete. This course enables women to acquire 


the elements of reading and writing. Of course, much 
depends upon their practice in order to be able to read 
simple books and newspapers, and thus inform themselves, 
of the outside world. The more advanced the women are, 
the lower is the rate of polygamy. Polygamy has not yet 
been abolished in Indonesia because its abolition goes 
against the Islamic religion. Some women organisations 
have fought for it, theugh without good success, But it 
is proved now that by educating the people, women will 
achieve what they want. Indonesian women are - helping 
io build up the country. They have fought for a better 
position and are fighting for the benefit of all, towards 
a happy and prosperous, independent and sovereign 


Republic of Indonesia. 
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The First Year of Freedom 


“The year has passed and it is time now for 


taking ‘stock as to where we stand. The position 
to-day is more perilous than any of us imagined 
that it would be a year ago. There is no need to 
indulge in useless recriminations. But we have to 
understand the nature of the dangers that are before 
us first and then to survey the year in retrospect. 


Our foreign relations to-day are as i0deberminate 


as it was a year ago. This is due in the main to the 
rapid deterioration in World Polities, especially in 
Europe, and partially due to our own inexperiente. 
Our Ambassadors and plenipotentiaries abroad have 
not yetbeenable to make any impressin the highly 
technical sphere of diplomacy, and on the few occa- 
sions where there hag been any definite pronouncement 
of policy by our diplomats abroad, the effects have 
mot been to our advantage. It is plain that as yet 
the novices that ‘have been sent out, have not ac- 
quired the skill and judgment necessary. 

Kashmir and Hyderabad are now major sources 
of danger to the State. The public is puzzled at the 
turn of affairs and there is considerable uneasiness 
about the way the problems of the defence of the 
_ Indian Union is being tackled. It is plain to all that 
tension is mounting between the two dominions and 
also that, as before, the initiative lies with Pakistan, 
whether it be due to our own errors of omission and 
commission, or tosuperiority intactics on their part. 


Our intelligence departments do not seem to be func- . 


tioning effectively where Pakistan is concerned. In 
Hyderabad apprehension about foreignintrigue and the 
imponderables in the inter-party relationships in the 
Congress séém to have brought all action to a halt. 

Inside the Union inflation is still going up in a 
steep. spiral. Unless some means are found soon to 


NOTES 


combat the forces that are inducing it, the economic 
collapse. of the State may compel it to bow down 
before foreign dictation. Corruption and inefficiency 


- in the government departments, accentuated by the 


money-bags of the black-marketeer and the  tax- 
evader, have made it exceedingly difficult for the 
Government to take any action. Further the disas- 
trous experiments in decontrol have brought the 


‘smuggler into the game of economic destruction. 


The Union stands to-day between the Devil and 
the Deep-sea. On one hand is Big-Business, totally de- 
void of any conscience or scruple, intent on filling its 
bags with illicit money, though the State may be des- 
troyed thereby or its people brought into destitution. 
On the other hand is the fifth-column of the foreigner 
whose hands are being strengthened by the corrupt 
official and the complacent minister with ‘ns pets 
of the black-market. The common-man’s hands are 
itching to put a roperound the neck of the black-mar- 
keteering millionaire and it is quite on the cards that 
the reactionary and the disruptionist might let loose 
mighty forces of lawlessness under the plea of forcing 
the government’s hands. The internal situation in the 
Indian Union is much worse to-day, thanks, to ineffi- 
ciency, single-track thinking and_ self-opiniontedness 
of those who have been placed in power by us. The 
bogey of communalism: deranged the minds o: the 
“High-command” to a totally unconscionable degree, 
vitiating appointments, orders and administration. 
both at the centre and in the provinces. 


The complacency and a long-holiday-mentality at 
the centre, that prevailed for a long period before . 
the Jotus-eaters of Delhi were rudely awakened by 
one cataclysmic shock after another, was responsible 
for most of our woes. We have to face reality now, 
else there would be disaster, — | a 
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A Year in Retrospect 
Students of affairs, Indian and foreign, have come 


to the definite opinion that the consequences of the 


division of India inte two States might have been 
worse than what these have: been. They have been 
Witnesses to the madness of popular frenzy to the up- 
rooting of millions from their ancestral homes. These 
two factors have coloured the life and conduct of four 
hundred million human beings, left scars on their 
hearts. The New York Times represented this feeling 
when it wrote its editorial enhuled “Year of Indepen- 
dence.” 


“From the blood, terror and bitterness’ of those 
early months, India ‘and Pakistan have rebounded 
to an extent not thought possible a year ago when 
Britain. relinquished her centuries-old hold on- her 
greatest possession.’ 

Nursed under Paz Britannica ‘we have not been 


prepared for the “harder way” in which freedom’s 
lessons have to be learnt. Though the “architect” of 


this freedom of ours has beén trying to discipline us - 


to this, we have failed to rise up to his minimum 
expectations and in the result have demonstrated that 
under the veneer of an ancient culture what beastliness 
and fanaticism can lurk. 

But there is something in human nature that has 
refused to accept defeat at the hands of this destructive 
Impulse in us implanted there by Nature. And we are 
as sure as we believe in salvation that human Nature 
in India will re-build out of the wrecks some values 
that will contribute to the enrichment of life in the 
modern world. That process has already started, and 
out of the many. crudities and immaturities in the 
plans in this behalf, out of many failures in human 
spirit, there have been emerging signs and marks that 
something of enduring worth is being attempted. 
Success or failure is in the hands of -an Intelligence 
that is not amenable to our control and direction. This 
has been the lesson of the ancient wisdom that the 
seers and prophets of our race have been trying 10 


inculeate in us, and this lesson in detachment has, it 


has been asserted, seen. us through the many crises of 
our people’s life. It will help us during the present 
age also. . 

Forces, conscious and unconscious, influences, 
personal and impersonal, dictates of an alien State and 
national policy, have been trying to mould men and 
women of India into fit. instruments for giving shape to 
modern values. The education that the British had 
‘introduced into our country created ideas that were 
condemnatory, implied or expressed, of India’s social 
polity. This education helped to create a new “basic 
race”, recruited from every stratum of social life, that 
came in the fulness-of time, after a discipleship of a 
hundred years, to challenge and threaten British 
hegemony over India. From Ram Mohun Roy to 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi generations of men and 
women have been striving to re-create conditions 10 


India that would recapture the initiative for moulding. 
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the standard-bearers of modern civilization, indlati 
Nationalism since the days of Plassey has consciously 
and unconsciously worked through Mir Kasim and 
Nanda Kumar, through the failure of the Marhattas 
and the 1857 Revolt through Hindu and Muslim revival- 
ism, through the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj and 
the Ramakrishna Mission, to prepare the ground on- 
which to plant and establish what happened on August 
15, 1947. 

The last twenty-seven years of this period, since 
Gandhiji emerged into leadership of our National 
Movement, have been characterized by a new spirit of 
“do and dare,” of a conscious attempt to sow the seed- 
plots of a healthier, simpler and humaner national life— 
self-reliant but unaggressive, rooted in honest labour 
but disdaining to exploit the labour of others, Through 
successes and failures, our people has responded to 
Gandhiji’s call for this new pattern of human thought 
and conduct, and his successors in the leadership of 
the Indian people would have to justify themselves by 
the way they make the attempt to give trial to his 
programmes of reform and re-construetion under the 
auspices of the National Government which they con- 
trol. In the appraisement of their activities in this 
behalf during these twelve months, there is the danger 
that we may minimize the conditions of disruption that 
were created by the technique of division of an un- 
divided integrity into the State of the Indian Union 
and the State of Pakistan. This operation imparted a 
shock that unbalanced human nature in India which 
expressed itself in the carnage that hag upset the social 
economy of the country ; ten millions of “refugees” 
took “every ounce of the energy” of States which had 
hardly any spare moment to collect thémselves for a 
long-range attempt to give concrete shape to Gandhilji’s 
plans and Pakistani dreams. It is, therefore, that 
we find them erecting tents instead of building houses: 
This one fact high-lights the stupendousness of the 
task. 

The frustration created thereby had a disastrous 
effect on the morality of Pakistan; it was driven to 
Jaunch an attack on Kashmir with a view to divert the 
fury of -their nationals, unready, body and mind, to 
shoulder the new responsibilities of a free State, on 
their neighbours. We do not yropose to discuss the 
contribution of the British imperialist towards poisonitg 
relations between the two States. Human nature being 
what it is, allowance may be conceded if in their frus- 
tration created by the British Government’s. policy of 
evacuation from irresponsible authority over the 
State in India, they were tempted to nurse and 
encourage the designs of Pakistani fanatics on the terri- 
tories of the Indian Union. But in the ultimate analysis, 
it will be found that the campaign of hatred which the 
Muslim League had been preaching since 1937 could 
not have worked its way logically except through the 
bloody path of the Punjab and the Kashmir adventures, 
The récognition of this factor in Indo-Pakistan 


relation will enable us to understand the genesis and 


. the India of the Free, assured of ae dignity as one of progress of the Hyderabad imbroglio as well, 


ba 


Tax-Dodging 

During the year under review, tax-dodging has 
remained as acute a problem as ever. The latest 
development in this matter has been that the very 
same Finance Minister, Mr. S. Chetty, who had 
condemned this mal-practice in severe terms in 
his Budget Speech, had to relinquish his office 
because of mishandling the cases involving the 
greatest of the tax-dodgers. The Income . Tax 
Investigation Commission has, properly speaking, 
not yet started work. After the Chetty incident, it has 
been revealed that a group of 153 cases of suspected 
tax-dodging have been handed over to the Commission 
for investigation. The existing Income-tax law requires 
amendment in many matters in order to tighten up the 
loopholes through which the tax-dodgers make good 
their escape. Fortunately, this has been done and the 
Income Tax and Business Profits Tax (Amendment) 
Bill and the Income .Tax Investigation Commission 
(Amendment) Bill have been passed by the Indian 
Parliament. 
(Amendment) Bill incorporates the amendments sug- 


gested by the Income Tax Investigation Commission. : 


The Investigation Commission, appointed about the 
end of 1947, was asked to investigate and report to the 
Central Government .on. all matters relating to the 
taxation of income, with particular reference to the 
extent to which the existing law relating to procedure 
for the assessment and collection of such taxes was 
adequate to prevent evasion. Soon after their appoint- 
ment, the Commission addressed themselves to the 
task of examining the state of the law in so far as it 
acted as an encouragement to the tax-evader. During 
the debate on the Bill in the Parliament, the Acting 
Finance Minister said that it was anticipated—as 4 
matter of fact it was suggested by the Commission— 
that the measure should be passed into law during the 
last session. When the measure came up, the previous 
Finance Minister was expected to make a motion for 
taking the Bill into consideration straight away, but as 
a result of an amendment moved, the Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee: When the Report of the Select 
Committee was ready, it was found that so far as the 
main provisions of the Bill were concerned, the Select 
Committee had approved them and if they had made 
any amendments anywhere they had not touched the 
underlying principles of the ‘provisiots to which the 
mover of the amendment ‘had referred. Therefore the 
delay was unnecessary as the matter was of urgency. 
But, of course, such moves were only to be expected. 

When the present Bill came up for debate on 
August 30 last, opposition came from those capital- 
‘ist . groups which were most concerned in the 
prevention” of the passage of such active measures. 
It was stated that “the Bill gave wide powers 
to the: Department which had not been recom- 
mended even by the Income Tax Investigation 
Commission.” The Finance Minister contradicted 
him and said, “This Bill has the full approval of the 
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Commission.” The honourable member opp0sing the _ 


- Bill invoked an assurance given by Sir James Grigg 


The Income Tax and Business Profits © 


* 


several years ago to the effect that junior officers 
would not be given the power to reopen cases of 
assessment. The member seemed to be very much 
alarmed about this feature in the Bill which the whole 
country considers as vitally necessary and important. 
An investigation would certainly reveal that assess- 
ments in many cases have been closed on considerations 
other ‘than that of the welfare of the State and a re- 
opening of them would make futile, costly efforts made 
in the past for closing them. It is a fact that assessees 
resorted to all kinds of underhand practices for evadiNg 
taxation, and the bigger the assessee the more the mal- 
practice. Referring to the Indian States, the Finance 
Minister stated that they had been the paradise for 
black-marketeers and tax-dodgers in the past. In the 
new order, however, he hoped there would be a better 
degree of co-operation in respect of income-tax and 
that shameful chapter would be closed. The Bill even 
now remains defective inasmuch as it has not taken 
all the malpractices resorted to by Managing Agents 
into consideration. The practice of spiriting away pro- 
duction figures by not entering transactions in the 
Company Accounts under Managing Agencies has 
become widespread and a menace equally to the share~- 
holder and the State. A drastié ameUdment of the 
Indian Companies Act should immediately be under- 
taken. It 1s necessary for tightening up the mainten- . 
ance of Company Accounts specially under Managing 
Agents. The present Companies Act does not protect 
the rights of the State and the shareholder to a suffi- 
cient extent. The British Companies Act have been 
drastically amended and the new law has come into 
force since July last. The maintenance of branch 
accounts, production figures ald’ accounts ‘and their 
audit should be made as rigorous as under the British 
law. The present practice of indulging in speculation 
by publié companies, dealing in transactions of millions 
of rupees by companies whose share capital amounts 
to a few thousands and liquidation of companies with 
a view to tax-dodging should be prevented. 


Development Projects 

The first year of freedom has been a year of pre- 
parations and perfecting of development schemes in. 
the Works, Mines and Power Ministry of the Govern- 
ment of India. The projects of the Ministry being 
long-term ones, the results of its work cannot be judged 
within a year. It san be said, however, that in respect 
of its major activities, namely, the great river valley 
projects, the rationalisaiton of the production and 
distribution of electricity, the promotion of a posilive 
mineral policy, the expansion of the Indian Geclogical 
Survey ‘and the vast building and town-plannitg 


_schemes, the stage has been set for what promises to 


be very useful work in the near future. 

- For the period proved to be also the seed-time of 
India’s great river schemes. Never before had the 
country been so multipurpose-project-minded. Nat ° 
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merely that Government had under contemplation and 
investigation a number of river development schemes, 
but they actually made a start by 
mammoth schemes, namely, Damodar and MHirakud 
Dam projects, estimated to cost in all Rs. 103 crores. 
After mature deliberation the 
poration has been set up, the Tilaiya and the, Konar 
Dam projects on the .Damodar river being already 
ripe for execution. Work on the Hirakud Dam on the 
Mahanadi has started from April 12, when the Prime 
Minister, Pandit Nehru, laid the first concrete on the 
site at Sambalpur. Several other schemes of this nature 
are being investigated, the - most important amohgst 
them. being the development of the Kosi, Narbada and 
Assam rivers. Bz 
When India was partitioned the bulk of the magni-~ 
ficent irrigation works of the country were found to lie 
in Pakistan territory. Out of the total of 400,000 cubic 
feet per second of water carried by the canals of un- 
divided India, nearly one-half is now carried by the 
canals of Pakistan. Of the total of 70 million acres 


irrigated by the State-controlled canals, about one-third. 


lies in Pakistan.-Still India is found to be better placed 
than ever in respect of overall water resources and 
power potential. It is meanwhile realised that while 4 
project conceived for a single purpose like irrigation or 
flood control might not be an economic proposition, it 
might become a financially feasible 
scheme if it included other ‘purposes like power gene- 
ration, navigation, etc. This constitutes the rationale 
of a multipurpose scheme. 

The Damodar Valley project, originally estimated 


to cost about Rs. 55 crores, is a typical example of the - 


multi-purpose scheme. The original and most important 
object of the proposal is to find some means of saving 
the lower reaches of the river valley in. West Bengal 
from the ravages of floods. There is an urgent need to 
control the floods of the Damodar which have caused 
great damage to the rice-fields of Burdwan and threat- 
ened even the safety of Calcutta. Mere flood control 
would, however, be an uneconomic proposition, But 
' the scheme, as it is planned, will, when completed, 
irrigate about 763,800 acres of Jand in the districts of 
Burdwan, Bankura, Hooglily and Howrah and supply 
power to the extent of 200,000 kw. in addition to 150,000 
kw. of thermal power to be installed in the region ag 
part of the project. As all this power is to be generated 
in. a region containing rich mineral deposits and high 
industrial potential, it may be consumed by the indus- 
tries rising in them (2¢. in South Bihar -and South- 


West Bengal), and be also available for the inter- - 


provincial electric grid which is contemplated. In 
addition, it is intended to lead a navigation canal from 
the Damodar near Durgapur to the Hooghly at Raghu- 
nathpur. ‘This canal would. serve as a useful diversion 
for goods traffic from the railway line in that area. and 
will, besides, be continually flushing the estuary and 
rendering the Hooghly navigable. 


*- The Hirakud project, which, is part of a vaster. - 


salctioning two. 


Damodar Valley .Cor- 


and productive 


Scheme involving the training of ‘the river:.at three. - 


different points, will consist of a. three-mile long dam 
constructed across the river about 9 miles upstream of | 
the town of Sambalpur with gravity and lift canals on 


‘either side and two hydro-electric installations. It 1s 


expected that-the project, which is. to have a flood 


‘absorption capacity of 5-3 million acre feet, will extend . 


irrigation facilities to about 1-1 million acres of land . 
in Sambalpur and Sonepur, yield a total installed 
capacity of 350,000 kw. and in. addition render the 
Mahanadi a navigable waterway with possibilities of 
further development with the coristruction of a second 
dam either at Tikerpara or Naraj. In view of the 
immense possibilities of the Mahanadi Valley Scheme, 
Orissa has already come to be called the Ukraine ‘of 


_ India, even as the Damodar Valley is described popu- . 
Jarly. as. the Ruhr of this country. 


Equally important to the future of this country 
are the twin projects in East” Punjab, namely, the 
Nangal Barrage-and Bhakra Dam schemes, which will 
depend to a great extent on financial aid from ‘the 
Government of India. Work on these projects, tem- 
perarily suspended as a result of the emigration of the 
bulk. of the workers to Pakistan, has recommenced and 
is in full swing. eer 

A number of other river valley projects -are also 
now in yarious stages of investigaiton. These include 
the Kosi Dam project in Nepal and Bihar, the Tiker- 
para, and Naraj dam projects on the Mahanadi and the 
Muchkand project in Orissa> the. Narbada-Tapti and 


‘ Sabarmati Valley projects in C..P. and Bombay, the 


Indravati project in Bastar, the Chambal and Sone 
Valley in U. O. and Central India States, the Dochi- 
scheme in Patiala, the Mor project in West Bengal, the 
Dihang, Manas and Baharuli and other tributary stream 
projects in the Brahmaputra Valley in Assam ; the. 
Rihand, the Napar Dam and the Ganga Barrage pro- 
jects in the U. P., the Rampadsagar and Tungabhadra 
projects in Madras and the Koyana Valley scheme of 
Maharashtra. The total power generation on the pro- 
jects already under investigation may come up to 44 
million kiv. and the area under- irrigation about 20 
million acres. . 

The enactment of the Electricity (Supply) Bill in 
the current session of -the Constituent. Assembly will 
bring to fruition the efforts of the Ministry to 
rationalise the production and. supply of electricity and 
to evolve measures conducive to’ the electrical develop- 
ment of India. -Taking the cue from the National 
Planning Committee which was set up in 1940 under 
the Chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Electricity (Supply) Bill provides for the establish- 
ment of quasi-autonomous Boards with adequate powers 
to effect the rationalisation of electricity-on the “grid” 
principle. These Boardg- will co-ordinate and stimulate 
electrical development and will effect a form of 


- financial control over commercially owned. undertak-- 


ings which, while assuring the investor of an adequate 
Teturn and .industry of adequate. capital, will;-at, that _ 


same time,. benefit-the::consumer:-by .reducing.,the. cost.: 


of generating. electric power. The Central: Electricity 
Authority which the Bill sets up will ‘tender expert 
advice on all questions dealing with development 
projects and will also exercise arbitral functions in 
technical disputes which may arise between a Board 
and a licensee. 

The Ministry of Works, Mines and Power has also 
planned to expand the Geological Survey of India to 
more than 5 times its pre-war’ cadre. The purpose of the 
expansion is to conduct exteNsive as well as intensive 
survey for minerals with the help of modern instru- 
ments and methods. 


The sections which have recently been created in 


the Geclogical Survey of India for the ‘purpose are 
the Geophysical Section, the Drilling Section, the 
Mineral Development Section and the Rare ehncres 
Section. 
A Year of High Prices 

The economic picture, as revealed by the General 
Purpose Index Numbers in the price trends of com- 
modities, has been disturbing in the extreme. The 
inflationary spiral has taken several. more turns uDp- 
wards. The chase behind the price-level has- continued 
unabated. Steep upward trend in the Index Number 
of articles, specially of food and vital necessities, have 


taken place. The cost of living has gone beyond the - 
‘no longer in a mood to encourage stoppage of work on 


family budget of not only the common man, but even 
of the upper middle class as well. Economic distress -in 
the country has been widespread and deep. The rise in 
the general index has been as much as 80 points between 
August, 1947, and June, 1948. Food articles have risen 
from 297-8 in August, 1947 to 377 in June, 1948. Prices 
of manufactured articles have risen from 280-2 to 366-6 
for the same period, thus registering an increase of 
86-4 points. 

The steep rise has been attributed to the isconttol 
policy of the Government. Public had been irritated 
through the vexatious restrictions due to control which 
was thoroughly unplanned, and was worked with an 
unnecessary rigour. Removal of controls was therefore 
the popular demand and was fully backed by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The’ Government adopted the’ policy of 
decontrol but did nothing.to check the cornering pro- 
pensity of the capitalists and war-profiteers who have 
amassed enormous quantities of liquid cash through 
profiteering and tax-dodging. The policy of decontrol, 
in order to be successful, should have.been coupled 
with a liberal policy of import and a rigid and in- 
corruptible machinery for tracing and preventing 
cornering operations at their sources. Again, the policy 
of decontrol was a half-hearted measure. In cloth, 
rationing was abolished but the inter-provincial move- 
ment of cloth and provincial imports, .the two vicious 
sources for keeping the market tight, remained. Restric- 
tions on’ waggon allotments further helped the 
profiteers in maintaining short supply in the markets 
of their choice. Smuggling of cloth through Bombay, 
Kast. Punjab and West. Bengal became. rampant and. 
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while: the. Indian people-went half-naked. for. want of. 
- cloth; Indian cloth: could find ‘its way to China and 
Arabia through the ports-of Pakistan. Government of _ 


India’s policy of control failed because it was operated 
through a thoroughly inefficient and corrupt adiminis- 
trative machinery and decontrol failed. because it was 
half-hearted, short-sighted and unplanned. While a small 
group of the blood-sucking multi-millionaires at the 
top equipped with two of the greatest engines of ex~ 
ploitation, viz. the Managing Agency and Group Banks 
control the nations finance and industry no liberal 
economic policy can in fact, ever succeed in this country. 

An Industries Conference was held in December, 
1947, at New Delhi, under the Chairmanship of Dr. 5. 
P. Mookerjee, Minister of Industry and Supply, which 
considered the many problems that beset the’ Indian 
industry. An Economie Sub-Committee of the A-I. C. 
C., had also been formed with. Pandit Nehru as Chair- 
man which formulated the Congress Economic’ policy 
and advocated the abolition of the Managing Agency 
system as soon as possible. The Industries Conference 
emphasised the need for regulation of raw materials in 
short supply, for solving transport by rigorous pian- 
ning and ending labour unrest through conciliatory 
measures. An industrial truce was concluded during 
that session for eliminating labour unrest. The truce 
has been violated in some cases but as the country is 


production, strikes have been continually and steadily 
on the decrease. The _ industrialists sought a clear 
declaration of the industrial policy” of the Government. 
In early April, the Government of India released their 
resolution on Industrial policy which was adopted -by 
the Indian Parliament on April 8, 1948. The official 
Industrial policy was well-received by the industrial 
circles because it removed two of their most outstand- 
ing fears in declaring that no immediate nationalisation 
of industries would be made and remaining silent about 
the demand for the abolition of the Managiny Ageney 
system. The principal objective of this great conces- 
sion has remained unfulfilled ; increase in production 
has not taken place. The industrialists, on the contrary, 
have taken the liberalism of the Government as its 
weakness and have succeeded in frustrating the Govern- 
ment’s main purpose in the resolution, 

‘The present distress of the vast masses of our 
countrymen can be removed only through larger indus- 
trial -and agricultural production. The Industries 
Department, unfortunately, has failed to demonstrate 
the amount of determination and drive that the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Government of India is 
showing. We admit that the task-of the former is bigger 
and more complex, but what pains us most is that nob 
even a planned beginning has been made. The Indus- 
tries Department is still a helpless victim in the hands 
of the war-profiteers and black-marketeers. . 
Corruption. 

Corruption: in the administrative .machinery has 
been as, rampant as ever. before, rather, during the past . 
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year, it shows definite signs of increase. Nepotism and -‘ 


favouritism -in appointments and supercession on the 
above considerations in ordering promotion have 
become sources of grave danger for the nation. 
Maintenance of integrity and efficiency of our public 
administration, without which no State can be built up 
or run successfully, has become truly a Herculean 
task. There has been more than enough talk about 
corruption in administration but little has been done 
to eradi¢ate this evil. Indeed, duriig very recent 
months, a tendency has developed for getting rid of 
“uncomfortable” elements in the admivistration who 
refuse to fall in line with their corrupt superiors and 
sometimes try to expose them. Corruption is a case of 
moral turpitude and when an employee’s immediate 


superior is suspected of corrupt practice, the employee - 


under him must be given opportunity to report to higher 
authorities or even tc the police. Unless the employee 
is protected in this endeavour, it will be wellnigh im- 
possible to root out corruption. Unfortunately cases 
have come to light where efforts of employees to stand 
against their corrupt superiors have not met with the 
requisite encouragement and even dismissals of such 
employees have taken place. The Civil Supply 
Employees of West Bengal, in a recent Press Con- 
ference, revealed the startling fact that their effort to 
root out corruption from this’ festering hotbed of 
corruption has roused great resentment against them 
higher up_in the bureaucratic and Ministerial ladder, 
and more than a dozen employees have been dis- 
charged for the “crime* of combating corruption.” 

A still more worse instance has come from the 
Shipping Office at Calcutta under the Commerce De- 
partment of the Government of India. This office is 
under the charge of a Shipping Master whose mait 
functions are to look into the interests of the Indian 


seamen who come under the purview of the Indian 


Merchant Shipping Act and to act as disbursing officer 
in the transactions taking place between the Indian 
seamen and the Masters or Agents of the different sea- 
going vessels who employ them. During the war, seamen 
engaged by Agents were sanctioned various allowances 
which amounted more or less to five times their wages. 
This huge sum was deposited, on account of those sea- 
men engaged through the Calcutta Port, with the 


Shipping Master, Calcutta, by the various owners and. 
The decision of the Government of - 


agents of ships. 
India was that the amount so deposited with the 
Government would become payable to the’ respective 
seamen on the.cessation of hostilities. The total amount 
thus deposited with the Shipping Master amounted 
to nearly Rs. 2 crores. After the official declaration 
made by the Government of India declaring cessation 
of war, disbursement of this money on claims by 
seamen has been going on, These deposits are known 
as post-war-credit deposits. Allegations appeared in 
the Calcutta daily Bharat to the effect that a -group 
of officers have been misappropriating large sums of 
* money out of these deposits on false and fictitious 


gation or the starting of 
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vouchers. . After partition, many of the seamen have- -. 


left for Pakistan, some have died and some remai0 
untraced. It is therefore not much difficult to draw 
money in their. name on production of false vouchers. 
Mushroom trade unions have cdme into being and 
they are also drawing large amounts in league with 


. the officials. It wds alleged by the same newspaper that 


a Muslim office-bearer of some of the Seamen’s Trade 
Unions was freely allowed to draw heavy sums 
through cheques issued in his favour by the Shipping 
Master without production of any legal authority in 
the form of power of attorney or other authority to 
receive payment. The disclosures were followed by 2 


.search of the Shipping Office by the Special Police of 


the Government of India posted in Calcutta, An 
Under-Secretary of the Commerce Department also 
came down for investigtion but the said newspaper, 
in a later comment, pointed out that this was the 
same official who had made previous inspections of 
that office, while the alleged fraud was going on. The 
persons against whom: the serious allegations had been 
made were all familiar with him and no better results 
could be expected out of an investigation made by 
this particular functionary. Somebody else, not fami- 
Har with that group, should have been sent down. 
The result was exactly as anticipated. Nothing has 
since been heard of, either about the police investi- 
any legal ~-proceedings; 
instead, two employees on the audit staff, possibly 
suspected of having let out the uncomfortable infor- 
mation, have been discharged without assigning any 
reason. We wonder, how the Government of India 
expect to stamp out corruption if things like this 
happen under their own nose. We draw the special at- 
tention of Mr. K. C. Neogy to this affair and request 
him to go personally into this case. We strongly 
believe that an impartial enquiry by a reliable officer 
will reveal startling instances of long-standing  cor- 
rupt practices in the Calcutta Shipping Office. 


The most curious obstacle on the way of. the 


‘anti-corruption drive of the Government of India has - 


been the legal fineries in‘some. of the judgments of the 
Criminal Bench of the Calcutta High Court, where the 
Law has moved inscrutably. The latest judg- 
ments in two‘serious cases of corruption have infused. 
a good deal of encouragement in the hearts of those 
who are out to make money by cheating the Govern- 
ment ‘and the society. In many recent judgments, the 
fundamental doctrine that “justice should not only be 
done but it must appear to have been done”—has been 
sadly violated. The judgments have led the public to 
believe that the judges were more keen on the niceties 
of the law than on justice. Some of the judg- 
ments have also come in for trenchant criticism in the 
daily -press. It appears that a judgment in corrup- 
tion cases has become one of belief, and not an 
attempt. to get at the truth by weighing evidence on 
the balance of judgment. We must not forget that 
the accused persons in the corruption cases are men 
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of great resotirces, They get expert advice and help of 
lawyers, police, accountants and auditors at the time 
of planning and committing the crime and obtain the 
services of the highest luminaries of the bar to defend 
them. If under such circumstances, through the vaga- 
ries or loopholes of law the “Benefit of Doubt”. 
under the .Criminal Procedure Code, which was 
devised for protecting an illiterate victim of police 
excess, Is extended to the resourceful master criminals 
accused of corruption, trial of corruption cases is 
bound to degenerate into one of farce as has been 
actually happening. Unless terror is struck in the 
heart of hearts of those planning for crimes of corrup~ 
tion, this- evil can never be rooted -out. Drastic 
changes in the Criminal Procedure Code must be 
made and it is high time that the Government of 
India. paid attention to it. 


Communications — 


During the past one year communications have 
shown some signs of improvement but in many respects 
serious deficiencies have persisted. Postal services have 
definitely improved at least in the matter of reducilg 


the inordinate length of time that was being required 


in delivering letters. Telegraphs have shown some 
improvement, now they oceasionally reach the destination 
before letters. Telephones, however, still remain in 4 
hopeless position. Delay in getting conmections, fre- 
quency of wrong connections, disconnections in the 
midst of conversation, and discrepancy between calls 
made and calls registered in the Bill still persist. It 
appears that there is nobody to look after this section 
of Communications, which in the present day, is the 
most costly and the most important. 

In Jand ‘transport, timely runting of traing. has 
been restored to an appreciable extent. Number of 
trains in many sections have been increased and 
the attempt for improving the suburban railway service 
is appreciated. But congestion in third class accom- 
modation still remains as severe as ever and little 
sign of improving the terrible travelling conditions in the 
third class, which is the main source of railway earn- 
ings, is visible. The Silver Arrow has been shown round 
the country only to placate the third class passen- 


gers. Whenever there is any agitation to improve the 


lot of third class passengers, promises of giving them 
luxurious coaches fitted with fans and other amenities 
are poured forth. This attempt to wipe out a real 
grievance with fictitious promises should now stop and 
real effort should be made to increase the number of 
coaches to remove third class congestion. Dangerous 
travel on footboards, bumpers and the roof can be 
eliminated only through an appreciable increase in the 
number of coaches. Shortage of wagons remains ‘as acute 
as ever. India is now in a position to manufacture both 
wagons and passenger coaches; we wonder what pre- 
vents our Railway authorities from starting: manufac- 
ture in right earnest here and now, 
my 


ae 


_ & very costly failure. More than Rs, 80 crores have 
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Corruption in railwys ig @ teface which 1s clearly 
om the increase and practically no effort has been made 
to remove it. Seigtire of smuggled goods from the 
roof of the lavatories or other portions of the carriage, 
which required removal of planks and their replace- 
ment and repainting, clearly proves that railway~oiti- 


“ cials are closely implicated in the smuggling business. 
‘Stoppage of trains in out of- the way places by the 


running staff for the loading or unloading of smuggled 
goods continues unchecked. The Railway Grain Shops, 
which cost the tax-payer. about Rs. 25 crores a year, 
remain a great source of corruption and black- 
marketing. In the last session of the Indian Parliament, 
a Committee was appointed to investigate into the 
Grain Shop corruption but the findings of that Com- 
mittee have not yet seen the Hght of the day. Priori- 
ties iIn-wagon supply are still as. great a scandal as ever. 

Motor transport remains in the same old wartime 
confused position. The bogey of ‘no juice’ and the mal- 
distribution of petrol has contributed to the mainten- 
ance of blackmarket of petrol. A cautious petrol policy 
could have transferred a large volume of congestion 
from railways to buses and lorries. With little chance 
of improvement in the petrol supply, lorries and 
suburban buses should have been ordered tg run on 
charcoal-gas and the petrol thus saved, diverted to the 
removal of congestion in city traffic. Instead, we find 
large allotments of petrol being made to lorries, most 
of which are employed on the transport of smuggled 
goods across the frontier. West Bengal is now a frontier 
province and should ‘have been more cautious. The 
West Bengal Government have sunk Rs. 50 lakhs on 
capital expenditure in running State’ Buses in Calcutta, 
with the evident object of improving congestion in the 
city traffic. As soon as State Buses have been on the 
road, private buses have decreased their number of 
trips. The West Bengal Government explained the 
position in a Press Note which stated that reduction 
in-bus traffic was inevitable due to petrol shortage and 
thus indirectly supported the action of the private bus- 
owners. In one breath they say that insufficiency in the 
number of buses is the reason for congestion and 
therefore half a crore was sunk on purchase of buses, 
while on the other breath the very same administra- 
tors declare that plying of buses must be reduced 
because there was no petrol. 

In shipping and air transport, India shows definite 
signs of improvement, 


Agriculture rn oe 


Food scarcity in India and our dependence on 
foreign countries for our food continued during the 
first year of our independence. The redeeming feature, 
however, has been that with the appointment of Shri 
Jairamdas Daulatram as Food Minister, Indian agri- 
culture has just started showing signs of improvement. 
The “Grow More Food” campaign of the past has been. 
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been afient on it Which seems to aver beau totally 
wasted. After passing through “wheatless” and “meat- 
less” days, this costly campaign has landed India in 
the grip of an “eat less” campaign assisted by statutory 
rules and regulations. The new Food. Minister took 
over his department from: Dr. Rajendra Prasad in a bad 
condition, but through serious efforts he has succeeded 
in improving things to an appreciable .extent. In an 
authoritative article published in the new monthly 
Agricultural Situation in India we are told by the 
Economic and Statistical Adviser of India that the 


country is just round the ecrner and notable improve-. 


ment has come during the past few months. The rabi 
crop position has been fairly good. 

In the rice-eating areas of the Eastern region, 
prices have started showing the usual seasonal increase 
but procurement has generally been good indicating 
that the over-all position is mot bad. In West 
Bengal rice prices vary between Rs. 13-12 and Rs. 22 
per maund -and procurement continues to be fairly 
satisfactory. Total procurement of rice in West 
Bengal from January to May 22, 1948 has been appre- 
ciably better than the correspohding figure for’ last 
year. Rice prices continue to be comparatively low 
in Orissa and vary from Rs. 9-8 to Rs. 18-6 per 
maund. Procurement has been satisfactory. The posi- 
tion is somewhat different in Bihar. Here rice prices 
are much higher than anywhere in the Eastern region 
and vary from Rs. 16 to Rs. 24 per maund. All these 
references are to mid-July prices. 


The C. P. is now the most important surplus pro-- 


vince of India and this yéar it has had~ good crops. 
The average price of rice is Rs. 14-3 and the corres- 
panding figures for jowar and wheat are Rs. 10-14-7 
and Rs. 29-7-11 respectively. There has been a -ten- 
dency to rise in prices due to low arrivals. Believing 
that the Central Government would lift restrictions 
_ on the movement of foodgraing outside the province, 
traders have started hoarding foodgrains. The pro- 
ducers also have been withholding stocks in the 
hope of getting better prices later on. This has 
resulted in low arrivals in markets in higher prices and 
some decline in procurement. To check these tet- 
dencies, the C. P. Government has made it clear to 
the public that restrictions on export of foodgrains 
outside the province will not be removed. The Pro- 


vincial Government have also frozen stocks in excess 2 


of 2000 maunds in producing areas. To step up pro- 
curement the Provincial Government has extended to 
the Chhattishgarh States (which have recently merged 
with C. P.) its order requiring the traders to sell to 
Government 40 per cent of all the rice produced by 
them. 

In the deficit areas of the west and the south, 
however, the food ‘position has not shown any signi- 
ficant change during May, - although the downward 
trend seems to have been arrested.-In Bombay rice 
prices vary between Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 and Bajra 
prices vary mostly from Rs. 15 and Rs.‘2l. In the 
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‘a productive capacity of. 
- Travancore factory. We 


deficit’ districts of Madras rice prices lic generally 
between Rs. 20 and Rs. 80. In order to help these 
provinces with a view to checking the rise in” prices, 
the Central Govermment has made available to them 
in the first half of the year the greater proportion of 
ceiling import quotas. Thus by the end of May,. 
Madras received 60 per: cent of its ceiling import 
quota. During the same period Bombay received 72 


-per cent of its ceiling import quota. 


The Provincial Governments of the deficit areas 
have been trying to help the poorer sections of the 
ceonsumers by opening “relief . quota shops.” These 
shops supply a fixed quota to non-producers’ and 
partial producers with liberty to supplement it with 
open market purchases. The restrictive character of 
rationing is thus avoided while a minimum. subsistelce 
quota is assured to the needy. These shops have been 
popular both in Bombay and Madras. A number of 
“relief quota shops” have also been opened in 
‘Saurashtra. The position of the Government stocks 
continues to be satisfactory in Madras and this has: 
enabled the Madras Government to increase the over- 
all ration from 8 oz. to 10 oz. per day even under 
the present disquieting conditions of the provinee. 
The rice component of “the ration has also been 
increased from 8 to 5 ozs. since June last. 

The improvement in the stock of the deficit -pro- 
vinces has been due to timely imports. The alert- 


‘ness of the present Food Minister has given a -good 


shake-up to the department and thus saved ‘the 
country from the danger of living from ship to mouth. 
Great attention has now been paid to improvement 
in production. The long overdue fertiliser factory, 
suggested by Dr. Gregory in 1942, is at last going to 
be established at Sindhri. The only factory that pro- 
duces fertilisers on a large scale is at present the Fer- 
tilisers and Chemicals, Travancore. The Government 
of India factory at Sindhri, when completed, will have 
seven times that of the 
have been depending too 
much on external supplies of fertilisers and have been 
paying exceedingly high prices for them.°The quantity 
imported is not even one-tenth of our barest minimum 
requirements. The sooner the Sindhri factory begins 
to produce the better for our agriculture. 

Although agriculture is looking up, there is ae 
room for improvement in the administration of agri- 
cultural departments. West Bengal is lagging much 
behind in this respect. This is probably the only pro- 
vince where an Executive Officer remains at the head 
of this department as Director of Agriculture. Other 
provinces have placed agricultural experts in’ this 
vital position while in West Bengal a Deputy Magis- 
trate has recently been appointed to this post. We 
‘must mention here that the services of the Director of 
Agriculture of the United Provinces, who. is on long 
furlough, is available for utilisation in Bengal. This 
Bengali gentleman has’done yeoman’s service in the 
improvement of agriculture in U. P. under the able 
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Agricultural Minister, Dr. Katju who is now the 
Governor of West Bengal. Dr. Katju will be doing a 
great service to West Bengal if he takes the initiative 
in securing the services of: Mr. De, The Agricultural 
Department is at present run by people who know 
nothing of agriculture and it is imperative that an 
experi with wide experience should be placed at the 
top. An official machinery becomes effective only when 
a competent man is placed in charge of its direction. 


Foreign Trade 


The Hon'ble Mr. K. C. Neogy, Commerce Minis- 


ter, Government of India, warned the Export 
Advisory Counci] three days before the close of the 
first year of our indepeNdence that there was little 
room for complacency in spite of reasonable favour- 
able balances. He said that “in order to achieve a 
higher standard of living for India’s teeming millions 
and in order to pay for imports of capital goods and 


other machinery required for’ industrial expansion, 


we must be prepared to tighten our belts as and 
where necessary.” His predecessor Mr. Bhabha, 
addressing the same Council: on 8th November, 1947 
pleaded for a vigorous export drive and waNted 2 
target figure of Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 crores. Mr. Neogy 
also wants a target figure of Rs. 100 crores for expan- 
sion of exports during 1948. 

It is apparent that both of our Commerce Minis- 
ters have fallen into the same error of looking only 
at the favourable balance of trade as such. The 
Special Delhi Correspondent of Commerce most 
Pertinently points out that with millions of sterling 
locked up in the United Kingdom and with our 
Inability to make use of the few millions of sterling 
balances released, there is undoubtedly no point in 
piling up more favourable balances, in the United 
Kingdom at any rate. Unfortunately, the export 
policy, as put forward by the Commerce Minister 
Will lead only to this result, It is a well-known truism. 
_in esonomics that unless there are imports, there 
could be no export over aly length of time. Unless a 
comprehensive policy embracing the whole question 
of both sides of the foreign trade and internal pro- 
‘duction be adopted, the present chaos in the economic 
sphere will continue. Question of increasing the 
standard of living apart, India is today desperately 
short of many basic consumer goods. This scarcity can 
be removed by following a liberal import policy in 
respect’ of essential commodities with yearly or half- 
yearly adjustments to suit increased Internal produc- 
tion, if there be any. It is useless to talk’ of a high 
standard of living when the sufferings of the masses 
gO On iNereasing with ever-increasing high prices due 
to scarcity. Fighting inflation will become easier only 
when basic necessities become available in the open 
market. Naturally we should give preference to plant 
and machinery and import them to whatever extent 
lt is possible to do so and from whatever quarter it 
iS possible to obtain them. It is no use, at this juncture, 
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to shut our eyes to the fact that with the rocketing 
inflationary spiral in the country and starvation in 
consumer goods, there is an imperative nevessity for 
importing large quantities of consumer goods, It is 
only with this weapon that the Government of India 


-can fight the present capitalist-strike that ig going on 


in the money market and the sphere of production. 

In order to expand our trade with the USA. it 
is stated that, after a careful examination, the 
Government has selected a few dollar-earning items 
like woodworks,- toys, brassware, enamelware, em- 
broidery goods, coir-products, and Jae products! One 
can Only gasp at this “expert” advice that the Govern- 
ment of India has received. Even a tyro in economics 
could have informed the Government that the demand 
for these articles is not- only limited, but also elastic 
and they could never be relied upon to earn the bare 
minimum of hard currencies needed for import of plant 
and machinery, etc., from the United States, After 
partition tea has- become:the largest single item on our 
list of export items. Tea is still a British monopoly. 
The entire tea trade—its production, packing and sale 
—remaing in British hands. Finland js the largest 
supplier of tea chests and India the biggest buyer; 
but India has not yet made any arrangement to 
purchase tea chests direct from Finland. Half a dozen 
export firms in Britain take over all the tea chests from. 


.Finland on monopoly contract and with a wide margin 


sell them to us. Our Commerce Department is not only 

oblivious of this fact, but has issued new quota rules 

which will further strengthen British Tea Trade in 

India, at the cost of the Indian Tea Trade, in the 

Second year of- our independence. This is only an 

illustration to show that so far as our foreign trade is 

concerned, genuine Indian producers are labouring under ~ 
Several handicaps, most of which the Indian Govern- 

ment can mitigate, if complete removal be not possible 

at the present moment. 


The Year in Pakistan 


The new Dominion of Pakistan has paid serious atten. 
tion to the development of the country. Since its birth, 
it has entered into an undeclared war with India in 
Pakistan where its role is becoming increasingly clear. 
But at the same time, it has not lagged much behind in 
pushing forward with this development project, A 
general summary of her attempts in the direction of 
constructive activities has been given by the Karachi 
correspondent of the Commerce. He writes: 

~ One of the main -problems Pakistan had to face 
immediately after its birth was the problem of food. The 
Food Ministry of the Dominion, even before it had taken 
shape, was faced with an acute shortage of rice in Fast 
Bengal and, a little later, with an equally acute shortage 
of wheat in West Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province. By sheer tactful handling and able co-ordination 
of resources, Pakistan. was saved from having to face 
Starvation deaths. Although the present and the future 
are not entirely free from food problems, it is noteworthy 
that the Ministry is fully alive to them and is determined 


to solve them eiiacuiite. as also to take full advantage 
of whatever surpluses there might be.’ 

The decontrol of sugar in India created a serious 
problem, as this Dominion is almost entirely dependent on 
India for this commodity. Pakistan’s production of sugar 
_is limited to 24,000 tons; as against its annual requirement 
“of 2,090,000 tons, The price of sugar in India shot up to 
Rs. 35-7 per maund and even at that price, sugar’ is not 
easily available. The Food Ministry has imported 20,000 
tons and has placed orders for another 20 000 ions of 
Cuban and Brazilian sugar. Besides, arrangements for 
importing a small quantity, not exceeding ave tons of 
sugar, froni India have also been made. 

The Statistical Directorate, Ministry of Food, Agri- 
culture, and Health, made earnest efforts to Organise the 
crop forecast work on a sound basis from its very inception, 
It now issues regular forecasts for the benefit of com- 


mercial interests in respect of as many_as_ thirteen principal - 


crops grown in Pakistan, such as rice, wheat, 


barley, 
gram, cotton, jute, etc. 


Statistics of the .area.and yield 


of the different principal crops have also been compiled. 


on an all-Pakistan basis for the. year 1941-42 to 1947-48. 

The Directorate, it may be noted, has also arranged 
to collect information regularly regarding the prices of 
agricultural commodities prevailing in different units of 
Pakistan. A fortnightly statement containing over 100 
questions relating to as many as 26 commodities is being 
prepared and circulated to all-the Pakistan Ministries, 
Provincial Governments, and Pakistan Embassies jn foreign 
countries. In addition to this, the preparation of a {ort- 
nightly All Pakistan Agricultural Index of the wholesale 
prices of principal food and agricultural commodities is 
proceeding - apace. 

The refugee problem, as it affected this Dominion, was 
perhaps even more serious in its incidence’ than that 
which confronted India, as Pakistan had none of the 
resources India had for tackling it. But, through an all- 
out effort by.the Government and the people, the problem 
has been tackled to a considerable extent, while concerted 
efforts are-even now being made to rehabilitate the refugees 
and retain them in the State as useful citizens. It is 
estimated that Muslim refugees from the three East Pun- 
jab districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, and Hoshiarpur alone 
are some 7.6 lakhs, while the overall figure is about four 
millions. In the second week of September, 1947, a Refu- 
gees Ministry was established for directly tackling this 
enormous problem and, by the end of the month, it 
became clear that something even more was necessary. 


As a result, a Pakistan Punjab Council was set up and one 


jof the first results of this organisation was the planning 
of a joint military evacuation scheme in co-operation with 
the M.E.O.’s of both the Dominions. By April, 1948, the 
majority of the Muslims from East Punjab had been 
evacuated. 

But more than evacuation, it is ie work of rehabilita- 
tion that is important. As a result of concerted planning, 
the allocation of the assets left by Hindu evacuees is 
nearing completion, but the census returns have shown 
that it has been very difficult to persuade refugees to 
. take up non-agricultural openings west of the Cheriab, 
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pre-partition services. 


‘gramme has been prepared. 


Pakistan here will be found interesting, ' 


where there was very little land belonging to Hindus, Plan- - 
ning is in hand to provide -financial .and other aid tor — 
enabling the refugees to avail themselves of business open: _ 
ings in these. areas. The West Punjab Government has 
set up five committees to explore the possibilities of creat-. 
ing new Industries and openings in business, and report 
to the Refugees Council. 


‘A Central Refugees Advisory Committee for Sind has 
also been constituted: with the Pakistan -Minister of 
Refugees as its Chairman. This Council is a: non-official 
body which is to advise the Central and the Provincial ~ 
authorities on matters concerning the welfare and rehabili- 
tation of refugees in the Province. Out of a total grant of 
rupees one crore and fifty lakhs allotted in the Pakistan 
Budget of 1948-49 for resettlement of refugees, ten lakhs ~ 
of rupees have been earmarked for Sind. 

Ofall the communication systems in the Dominion, the 
railways are the worst hit by the partition. However, the 
initial hurdles were got over with determined efforts, but 
the fuel ‘situation remained acute for many months,’ On 
account of this, the percentage of train services on the 
N.-W. Railway had to be reduced to 12 per cent. of the 
Various other methods were adopted 
to combat coal shortage, the most important being ‘the 
conversion of locométives from coal to oil-burning. [ft 
may be noted in this connection that attempts to import 
coal from foreign countries have’proved successful, and, 
so far 26.950 tons of American coal and 17,544 tons of 
U.K. coal have been imported. In addition, arrangements 
have also been made to import. 15,000 tons coal from the 
U. K. per month to supplement. the month's supply of 
1,00,000 tons of coal from India. ~~ 

Schemes of railway expansion are also presently being 
considered. The Railway Department has already started 
the survey work in connection with the construction of a 
new railway line to link Khulna with the East Bengal 
Railway and the work is expected to be taken in hand soon, 
The Department has also sanctioned 26 néw broad-gauge 
passenger stéam locomotives for the East Bengal Railway, 
and plans have been prepared for: obtaining a few broad-’ 
gauge main line passenger-cum-goods diesel electric loco- 
motives for experimental purposes of the Karachi-Lahore 


“section of the North-Western Railway. 


Development of ports is also receiving the serious 
attention of the new State. Ever since the establishment 
of Pakistan, the development of Chittagong Port, one of 
the best natural harbours of the world, was a main concerR 
of the Government and, therefore, in order to examine the 
possibilities of its development on the spot, the Minister 
for Communications visited Chittagong early this year. 
After close observations, a three-phase. development pro- 
It provides mainly for the . 
extension of jetties, erection of sheds, and the provision 
of training walls. The capacity of the port will thus be 
considerably increased with the completion of om pro- 
gramme by the end of 1948-49. 

Finally, a brief reference to forestry Saal in 
Plans are now 
under consideration of the Government for starting a 


~ 
at 


Forest Research Institute which would carry on wood and 
fibre research. As a result of a survey of the Dominion’s 
‘forest resources, it has been discovered that Eastern ’Pakis- 
tan has sufficient raw material to feed two big paper 
’“ factories. Plans have also been prepared to plant species 
of trees required for the match industry in the irrigated 
plantation areas. In addition, schemes haye also been 
prepared for the éxploitation of forests in the Chittagong 


at 


hill tracts. 
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Press Laws 7 
~The Press Laws Inquiry Committee has submitted 


its report. Before the Inquiry Committee “generally 
speaking the witnesses . . . were divided into two 
camps; one the official group and the ther the 
journalistic group. The former is generally in favour 
of retention of all the Press Laws.” The recent executive 
tendency has not only been in favour of reteNtion of 
the very press'laws so long cried down as “Black Acts” 
but they have favoured a further increase in the 
rigorous provisions of the press’ law. 

Despite, however, official objection, ole. 
reform has been proposed, viz., the repeal of the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1983. If this recom- 


mendation is accepted, the Government will lose the: 


power of demanding securities from a newspaper and 
the press that prints it. The Committee rightly says 
that this Act is one which “does not exist in the laws 
of progressive countries.” Another important conse- 
quence of the repeal of this Emergency Powers Act will 
be loss of governmental power to order forfeiture of a 
press. The majority of the Committee, however, consi- 
ders that a Court should have: power to close a press 
temporarily if the Jaw is repeatedly violated. The 


following is a summary of the other features of ‘the. 


Report as appeared in the Statesman : 


The Indian States Protection Acts, 1922 and 
1934, have now lost their function, ‘and repeal is 
_recommended ; the law of sedition would _be 
amended to cover States which have acceded. The 


Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, has been © 


stream-lined, mainly at the instance of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference. Despite serious mis- 
givings in some quarters ‘about recent use of the 
powers of censorship in the Indian Telegraph and 
Post Office Acts, no change is recommended by the 
majority ; the Committee is content with an ex- 
hortation to moderation. and proper procedure. 


Similarly with the Official Secrets Act, 1923. Objec-. 
as 


‘tion that its application -should be . confined, 
recommended at the Geneva Conference, only 10 
matters which must remain -secret in the interests of 
the State is met by pointing out the impracticability 
of definition ; only one prosecution was launched 
from 1931 to.1946, and the Committee hopes 4 
popular Government will be equally tolerant. The 
scope of the Foreign Relations Act, 1982, on the 
other hand, is proposed to be considerahly extended 
“on a reciprocal basis to protect heads of Foreig® 
States, Foreign Governments and their diplomatic 


representatives from defamatory attacks and to pre- 


vent the circulation of false or distorted reports 
Likely to injure India’s friendly. relations 
States” eae 
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Under the Codes, the Committee finds the 
present law of: sedition, as defined by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, too wide and agrees 
with proposals recently made to Government, that it. 
should be redrafted, to approximate to British law. 
Section 153A, LP.C., should, it thinks, be amended 
to permit advocacy of social or economie change if 
not intended or likely to lead to violence. Section 
144 Cr. P. C. should not be applied to the Press. 
The present Report is a step forward in. freeing 
the Indian press from the chain that kept it bound 


_ for more than a century. 


Nationalisation of Imperial Bank 

Presiding over a general meeting of shareholders 
of the Imperial Bank of India, Sir Badridas Goenka, 
Vice-President of the Calcutta Board of the ' Bank, 
stated on Monday that the nationalisation of the bank 
was under consideration of the Government, whose 
decision would be communicated to the bank .in due 
course. The Board was carefully watching the position 
and would apprise shareholders of developmetts as and 
when necessary. / 

The Chairman said that since the Finance Minis- 
ter’s statement of the 4th February, 1948, the question 
had been fully considered by the Central Board of the 
bank at its meeting held on the 6th April. It was then 
resolved that (1) the Government be informed that 
their proposal to nationalise the bank, while leaving 
other commercial banks untouched, was regarded as 
being totally unjustified and unNecessary and represent- 
ing a dangerous experiment which would only result in 
the loss of the bank’s present business, which must 12 
turn react to the detriment of the economy of the 
entire country ; (2) that the Board failed to under- 
stand why the Imperial Bank of India, which was 
essentially a commercial bank, should be singled out 
for nationalisation and what material benefit was ex- 
pected to accrue to Government,.the country andthe 
shareholders from such action; and -(3) ‘that the 
importance of the bank’s branches in Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon in ensuring a free flow of trade and in 
promoting good relations between the Dominion of 
India and those countries be brought to the notice of 
the Government. A. memorandum prepared under the 
Board’s authority setting forth the considerations which . 
had influenced the Board in arriving at their decision 
was forwarded to the Finance Minister, Government 
of India. , 
On the question of Indianisation, Sir Badridas said 
that the Central Board of the Bank (which consisted 
of.a majority of Indian directors) and the management 
had the question well before them and considerable 
progress had been made in this direction. The latest 
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position was that the. Bank had 94 Indian officers and ~ 


72 European officers. The Government had been -re- 
quested to arrange for.the amiendment of the Imperial 
Bank of India Act to provide for the appointment of 
an Additional Deputy Managing Director, of which 
post -the first Incumbent would be an Indian. - 

The Chairman said that the situation following 
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partition had been energetically tackled’ and remark- 
able success had been achieved in restoring law and 
order in the affected areas and in dealing with displaced 
persons and various other problems. In so far as the 
Banks were concerned, their most immediate concern 
had -been the resuscitation of the Bank’s business in 
Western Pakistan where, owing to the migration of 
their Hindu staff of India, their business in the West 
Punjab and the N.-W. F. P. was almost completely 
paralysed, necessitating the closure of 10 bratz~e: and 
53 pay offices. Their efforts to re-staff the affected 
branches and to put their affairs in . order, by the 
transfer of volunteers from various parts of India and 
a large-scale recruitment of Muslim staff, had met 
with partial success, 

The Chairman outuued that .the nase of 


the currency and other central banking functions in | 


Pakistan were taken over by the State Bank of Paki- 
stan from the Reserve Bank of India, on the Ist- July, 
1948, on which date the latter bank ceased to operate 
in that Dominion. At the request of the State Bank, 
the Imperial Bank of India had entered into an agree- 
ment with them for a period of one year from the 
Ist July, to act as their agents and conduct Govern- 
ment business in Pakistan in the same manner as they 
were acting for the Reserve Bank of India there. The 
question of their future relationship with the State 
Bank would be considered at the end of the year in 
the light of the conditions then prevailing. ‘“Mean- 
while,” contitued Sir Badridas, “a monetary agreement 
has been concluded between the two dominions to 
ensure a smooth flow of funds for inter-Dominion 
trade. Whatever differences exist between India ‘and 
Pakistan, there is no gainsaying that each couniry- is 
vitally dependent on the other where 2Ue' 18 
concerned.” 

We consider nationalisation of the Imperia] Bank 
desirable from a different angle. This Bank has been 
a bulwark of British vested interests in India. With its 


extensive organisation in Pakistan, it has now assumed. 


a double role of financing Pakistan’s Indian wars and 
consolidating British vested interests in that. Dew 
Dominion. The deposits of Indian money in the 
Imperial Bank will certainly be used to a large extent 
in the fulfilment of the Bapk’s abovementioned pro- 
jects. Pakistan has severed her connections with the 
Indian Reserve Bank with the establishment of the 
Pakistan State Bank, but it depends for its. finance on 
Indian deposits through the Imperial Bank by_ accepting 
the latter as,its business. In India, again, the Imperial 


Bank enjoys a far more advantageous position than the’ 


commercial banks of the country because here also it 
acts as the Agent of our State Bank where the Reserve 
Bank has no branches. 


Demand for a Purbachala Pradesh- 

The demand fer a Purbachala. Pradesh is gaining 
in momentum and it is high time that this just claim 
was pressed in the Parliament and Constituent Assembly. 
The following statement, in this connection, has heen 
*isgued by Sri Ananga Mohan Dam, ex-MLA.: 
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I have always held the opinion that “Assam” is a 
misnomer for the North-East Frontier Province of 
India. The ‘area which is considered to be the seat 
of Ashamiya culture, does not cover the whole of the 
geographical region, now called Assam, Recently there 
has been an ugly demonstration of anti-Bengali (and 
for the matter of that anti-Indian) feeling sponsored 
and developed by ‘the leaders of Ashamiya culture. 

The creation of an administrative unit based on 
culture affinity has therefore been a historical neceésity, 

_ What is Ashamiya culture, pray? The Assamese 
language is 95 per cent Bengalee. Their script is cent 
per cent Bengalee and what they called Ashamiya cul- 
ture, is. nothing but the part and parcel of the great 
Hindu culture which rules Assam, Bengal and the rest 
of India. a. 

A sestion of the people of Sylhet (Indian Union) 
and Cachar thinks of a ‘Purbachala Pradesh’ consisting 
of the present district of Cachar, Manipur State, Tripura 
State and Lushai Hills. I think, it will be wise and 
strategically important to have a ‘Purbachala Pradesh’, 
consisting, in addition to the above areas, of Cooch 
Behar Smte, Goalpara, Gero Hills and Khasi Hills. 
The Khasi: people being more enlightened’ will like to 
-be in the, company of this culture group. This will 
cover an area of 39,972 «q. miles with a population of 
41,51,344, consisting of 29,39,000 non-Muslims and 
12,12,344 Muslims. - 

This administrative unit will be broad-based on 
cultural and linguistic homogeneity, which is the main ° 
factor in the ideal of human unity. . : 
Considering specially the recent attitude of the Assam- 

ese people and Government to the non-Assamese people 
who constitute more than twice their “number in the 
province, ‘and the recent tendency of the Assamese people 
to join hands even with Pakistanis in order to evade the 
just claims of the non-Assamese population, we think the 
creation of a ‘Purbachala Pradesh’ as essential for main- 
taining -peace and tranquillity on India’s eastern frontier. 


Jute in Partitioned India 

Partition of India has placed the jute industry of 
this country in a very peculiar, position. The major 
sources of raw jute have been divorced and segregated 
from the manufacturing centre. As long as Bengal 
remained a single unit under one administration, there 
was little difficulty in procuring raw jute either for 
manufacture or for’ export. As a result of the partition, - 
however, the Indian Union has been left with all the 


‘mills but little raw jute, while Pakistan obtained the 


major jute-growing areas but no mills whatever. 

Statistically speaking, Pakistan has obtained . 
through partition, about 71 per cent of the total jute- 
growing acreage of all India. The Indian Union has 


‘been left with barely 29 per cent of the total all-India 


acreage under jute. But all the jute mills, numbering 
104, and baling presses, being ‘situated in and around 
Caleutta, have remained with the Indian Union. Thus 
the partition gave rise to a new situation in the jute 
industry, something like severing the head from the 
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trunk, and all through the season efforts had to be 
made persistently by one or the other Dominion to 
enable the industry, both on the growing. and on the 
manufacturing side, to rum its normal course till 
November 1947. In that month Pakistan violated the 
Standstill Agreement with the Indian Dominion, accord- 
ing to which it had been agreed that during the period 
August 1947 and March 1948, the two Dominions were 
not to instal any trade or customs barrier as between 
themselves. Pakistan lévied an 
transported across her land frontier. This unilateral 
action of the Pakistan Government was naturally 
construed by the Indian Government as a hostile act, 
and for some time, there was a serious talk of some 
retaliatory measure from the Indian side. Fortunately, 
for Pakistan, the Government of India finally stayed 
its hands. Jt only declared the Dominion of Pakistan 
to be foreign territory for the purpose of levying 
customs duty on exports of raw jute and jute. manu- 
factures from. India to Pakistan and stopped at that. 
An the last week of May, however, as a result. of the 
Indo-Pakistan Trade Agreement signed at Karachi, 
Pakistan has agreed to supply 50 lakhs of bales of raw 
jute ‘to the Indian Union annually. In consequence, the 
prevailing uncertainty about raw jute supply, for the 
time being at least, has been eliminated. It remaing to 
be seen, however, if Pakistan will be in a position to 
honour its commitment in regard to India, while at the 
same time, maintaining its jute exports to earn-dollars. 
During this séason, low stocks of jute in Pakistan have 
been reported, but-in view of the great productivity of 
jute in East Bengal and the need of Pakistan to earn 
both rupees and dollars, it is expected that Pakistan 
will adjust and regulate its production to meet both the 


demands. But it will have to meet a, formidable diffi- 


culty in the continual expansion of acreage under jute 
in the Indian Union. If Pakistan fails to maintain 
friendly relations with her neighbour, a proper adjust- 
ment of jute in her own dominion may become pro- 
blematic. -It is only natural for the Indian Union to 
attempt self-sufficiency in respect of jute, and to aug- 
ment her supply even by means of the introduction of 
substitutes. 


by Shri Kshitish Chandra. Das Gupta of Khadi 
Pratisthan, Sodepur, of which an account is given 
below : 


For several years past we have been growing 
Chukar in our Ashram gardens. It is an elegant 
shrub which sometimes grows as high as eight ‘feet 
and above that. The ervmson-coloured juicy sepals 
of the fruit are being cooked as an acid preparation 
and served in the meals. The peculiar behaviour of 
this acid preparation is that its beautiful crimson 
colour at once vanishes when it is mixed with dal. 
Its: fresh leaves are eaten as salad and also cooked 
as bhaj or sag. 


It was simply by Aanee that in trying to twist 
and ‘break away the stem of a plant in our kitchen 
garden, I found its green bark to be very strong and 
unbreakable. It occurred to me that this malvaceous 
plant possesses a fibre which may be equal to Jute. 


3 


export duty on jute | 


A good substitute has been suggested 
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I retted- two plants when they were in flower 
and found the fibre to be much mere glossy and 
stronger than jute. The two plants with their 
branches yielded ‘eight ounces of fibre about five feet 
in length. Some time back I submitted a sample 
through a friend for test, ‘and I have since learnt 
that the fibre may be regarded as a “jute substitute” 
according to, the laboratory test of the Research 
Institute of the Indian Jute Mills Association, 

This Chukat plant is common in Bengal. It is 
called Mesta. It is also called Chukoir. In some parts 
of Bengal, particularly in Midnapur and 24-Parganas, 
the vegetable-growers and the local seed-sellers call 
it Fak-Dhanrash. In Orissa it is known as Kaunria, 
and in Telugu it is called Gargailu. In Bihar it is 
known as Kundrum or Kudrun and Pattua, In wil- 
ter, the crimson-coloured fruits are sold in the 
Boithakkhana Bazar, the Bow Bazar, the College 
Street Market and the other markets of Calcutta. 

It is grown as a hedge-plant in Madras, Central 
Provinces, Bombay and also to some extent in the. 
United Provinces and the Punjab. It is also called 

' Indian Rozelle or Red Sorrel. Its botanical name is 
Hibiscus Sabdarviza. The flowers are like that of the 
ordinary Kapas. The flowers are of very light yellow 
colour with a dark crimson eye. Its sepals are soft 


* and juicy which are largely eaten in the form of 


jellies and cthuinies. The seeds yield oil which has 
medicinal: properties avd is used particularly in 
frosted feet. 

For the purpose of cultivation the seeds may 
be sown in March-April. The plant is very hardy. 
‘On account of excessive heat aNd loss of moisture 
in the soil, its leaves may wither away but the first 
shower of rain brings life to the plant. It successfully 
resists both drought and water-logging. It'seems that 
the areas that are not considered suitable for-grow- 
ing jute may be well utilized in growing this 
substitute. It is to be noted that Chukai-fibre is 
extracted more easily than jute-fibre. 

We have this season- under cultivation a small 
patch of land measuring 45 feet in length and 20 feet 
in width so that a quantitative test may be made 
both as regards its yield as also ‘its actual spinning 
and weaving quality. The plants in our Ashram are 
now about: four feet high. 

As a potherb the plants are sown about four 


feet apart and they branch out. It is to be seen how, 


the plants fare under close sowing conditions like 
jute. .Our experimental plants are branching out 
although closely sown. It seems that this behaviour 
of the “plant has ‘got to be controlled. 

The peculiar “feature of the plant is that it can 
grow on the high lands of West Bengal and is defi- 
nitely hardier than jute. It is for the Agricultural 
Department. of the West Bengal Government to 
‘follow up this matter. The attention of the Ceniral 
Government is also drawn to this. The plants may 
‘be seen at the Sodepur Ashram of Khadi Pratisthan, 
and the fibre may be seen at the Khadi Pratisthan 
office, situated at 15 Collete Sauare, Calcutta, and 
at Scdepur (24-Parganas, West Bengal). 


Innocents in Our Central Government 


The External Department of the Government of 
the Indian Union in charge of the Prime Minister 
issued on the 6th of August last a laboured apologia 
for the way in which they utilized their knowledge of 
a top secret of Pakistan’s participation in the raid on 


Kashmir. It appears that the Bktz of Bombay featured 
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a front-page article telling the world that Sir George 
Cunningham, Governor of N.-W. Frontier Province 
under the Jinnah regime, had written to General Rob 


Lockhart, the then Commandér-in-Chief of Indian 
Union, a letter, “a private communication,” telling him 
that 


“Tribesmen from the frontier were going to m- 
filtrate into Kashmir and that members of the N-W. 
Frontier Province Government were actively help- 
ing in this; he doubted whether he could stop 
this.” ; 
The charge of the Bitz was that Sir Rob Lockhart 

had “deliberately withheld” the information from the 
Indian Cabinet. The External Departments’ communi- 
que exonerates Sir Rob by saying that he had 
“actually” communicated it to other chicfs of the staff. 
For instance, the then Chief of the, Genera] Staff, 
Major-General Kalwant Singh and the then Director 
of Military Intelligence, Major-General Thapar, were 
“perfectly aware of the receipt of the latter and of its 
general contents;” the communique has further told 
the world that “it is understood mention was made of 
it at a meeting of the Defence Committee.” The 
commubique also pleads that “it is quite possible that 
in those anxious early days when the fate of Kashmir 
hung in the balance this fact was not remembered ;” 
that “in retrospect one might regret that the letter 
was not preserved’—that the importance of “the first 
authoritative intimation of impending trouble 1m 
Kashmir” was not realized either by Pandit. Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Department or Sardar Baldev Singh’s. We are 
also told that the latter utilized the information only 
to the extent that it expedited arrangements for the 
dispatch of arms asked for by the Maharaja’s Govern- 
ment. 

_ This episode illustrates again that we are innocents 
in politics, and that there would be many a tumble and 
plenty of hard knocks before we find our feet. We hope 
Kashmir and Hyderabad have driven some sense into 
the smug mentality of our rulers. 


Bihar’s Dilemma - 


We discussed in our August number the shift to 
which Babu Rajendra Prasad had been driven to 
justify his #acit approval of the tactics’ of the Bihar 


Government in opposing the transfer of Bengali-speak- . 


ing areas transferred to Bihar in 1912 so that the “baby” 
province could be nursed into youth. The leaders of 
Bihar of those days recognized that this could be a 
_ temporary measure of help only, and in a statement 
issued in January, 1912, they took meticulous care to 
indicate the boundaries of the areas which will return 
to Bengal when the need for this help was no longer 
necessary. The present generations of Biharee leaders, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad not excepting, have forgotten 
that pledge. They have been doing something more. 
By acts of administrative discrimination, they have 
been estranging the feelings of Bengalis in Bihar. 
, These acts were adopted in the name of securing to 
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Biharees their legitimate share in the economic 
arrangements of the province. The field of Bengali 
recruitment to Bihar’s administrative services is being 
progressively narrowed ; now has come the turn of 
industries, factories and mines. In course of an editorial 
in Harigan (June 27), Shri Kishorelal’ Mushruwala 
published a circular letter said to have been issued by 
the Reventie Department of Bihar to mining coRcerns 
in the district of Singhbhum inviting their attention to 
the necessity of appointing Biharees in non-manual 
posts ; the threat was held that failure to follow this 
policy would entail the discontinuance of leases. Since 
then, Kishorelalji has been informed that the circular 
was not “by the Bihar Government or an authorized 
body, but by a so-called Joint Committee of officials 
and non-officials;” Shri Krishnaballav Sahay, Revenue 
Minister, wrote to him that “according to the informa- 
tion of the Government, no such body, as a matter of 
fact,’ exists.” Kishorelalji made his “amends” in the 
issue of the Harijan, dated August 8, 1948. And on the 
19th of August appeared a letter over the signature of 
Shri Akshaya Kumar Das in the daily Hindusthan 
Siandard of Calcutta. The letter is significant for the 
fact that it contained a circular “making enquiries 
about appointments in industrial or mining concerns. 


We print it below : 


Office of the Inspector of Mica Accounts, Kodarma, 
Memo No. 936. 

Dated Jhumri-Telalya, 15th July, 1948. 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed by the. Provincial Government to 
request you to furnish the following informations 10 
the form detailed below at the latest by 25.7.’43. 
The matter may be treated as most urgent. 

‘1. Name of the industrial or mining concern 

or its location. 


What the concern deals in. 
Number of persons appointed tovmanual 
posts. 


Number of persons appointed to non-manual 
' posts under each section. 
Number of Biharees employed—maunual, 
Number of Biharees employed—non-manual. 
Percentage of Biharees as compared to the 
total number of non-Biharees as employed 
under head—non-manual. 
ze Yours faithfully, 
Sd. Illegible 
Inspector of Mica Accounts, Kodarma. 
The purpose of this Circular is plainly to squeeze 
Biharees into posts that had been hitherto held by 
non-Biharees or non-Hindi-speaking SBiharees. This 
Circular is not different from what has been denied by 
Shri Krishnaballay Sahay as having been issued by his 
Department. It is regarded a new weapon forged by the 
Bihar Government in its anti-Bengali campaign which 
has poisoned relations between the two peoples. And 
the Central Government appears to be unwilling to 
remedy this state of things. 
The irritation would not have been so inftensé if 
Babu Rajendra Prasad and his followers had the honest 
desire to do the decent thing by the people of the 
Bengali-speaking areas which were transferred to 


- 
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Bihar in 1912 and which have been inhabited by 
Bengalis for the last six hundred years at least. 
An article published .in .the Behar Herald of 
June 12, 1948, brought out this fact. The writer, Shri 
Manindra Chandra Ghosh of Bhagalpur, put the matter 
in trué perspective when he wrote : 

But the tragedy of the whole affair is that a 
person—carrying a “Bengali” surname as “Ghosh,” 
‘Dutta,” “Bandopadhyaya,” ete—must produce the 
certificate of “domicile” though he is-a “native” of 
the province, whereas a ‘Sahai, a ‘Tiwary,’ a ‘Sinha,’ 


i ‘Mishra’ coming yesterday from C.P.. UP., or. 


Rajputana would pass for a genuine “Bihari” with 
impunity. Is an inhabitant of the Manbhoom District 
or other border tracts which were given to the 
present province of Bihar after the annulment of 
the partition of Bengal, “native” of the provitice 
or has he become a “stranger” to his homeland 
overnight by creation of a new province ? 

- The Editor of the Harian will be able to appre- 
ciate the pomt of the present agitation with the help 
of the quotation above. And he should not take at face- 
value the brazen statement of Bihar’s Edueation Minis- 
ter, Shri Badri Nath Varma, that “not less than 70 or &0 
per cent of the population of Manbhum is either 
Hindi-speaking or speaks one or other of the tribal 
languages, mostly Santal.” Babu Badri Nath Varma 
giorgets that his leader, Babu Rajendra Prasad, had 
sponsored a resolution as President of the Manbhum 
District Conference in 1931 wherein it had been stated 
that “89 per cent of the people of Manbhum speak the 
Bngali language.” We would ask Shri Kishorelal 
Mushruwala to enquire inot the genesis of this latter- 
day miracle that has been able to transform in course 
of 17 years a Bengali-speaking area into a Hindi- 
speaking one. In reality this attempt by -Babu Badri- 
Nath Varma is on a par with that of ‘those agile 
gentlemen who change number-plates and file off 
chassis numbers of illicitly acquired automobiles. A 
correct analysis may help Bihar’s ruling class to regain 
sanity through informed criticism of their conduct, and 
thus help them get out of their dilemma. 


FAR wer tine 


Linguistic Provinces | 

The Provincial Congress Committee of Bombay, 
representative of the island and its immediate 
neighbourhood, has suggested in a resolution that the 
question of the re-constitution of the Provinces on the 
principle of linguistic kinship should be postponed: for 
ten years. The reason for this appears to pe that the 
outburst of bitterness between people speaking different 


languages in India is regarded as a great stumbling. 


‘block in the solution of this problem in an atmosphere 
of peace and sweet reasonableness. From our own 
experience in eastern India, in Bihar and Assam, where 
compact and continuous areas are inhabited by 
Bengalis who desire to have these returned to West 
Bengal or to be constituted into a separate province 
to be known as Purvachal Pradesh, the fear appears to 
be justified. In the case of Bombay, the claim by the 


‘on their special interests in words 
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Marhatta-speaking people that the city and port of 
Bombay should be included in their provitce appears. 
to have been at the back of the suggestion advanced 
by the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. When 
it is further analysed, the fact emerges that the Guja- 
ratis who play the dominant part in Bombay’s financial 


-and commercial life are opposed to the Marhatta claim; 


they are afraid that under Marhatta regime there 
would ensue various discriminatory measures directed 
towards consolidating exclusive Marhatta domination 
over the city’s life. 


Further north, there has appeared an angry contro- 
versy round the claim. for a Punjabi-speaking province. 
The Sikhs have been sponsoring the iden as a 
partial compensation of the loss sustained in course 
of their forceful evacuation from Pakistan-Punjab. 
In the undivided Punjab they were a small minority, 
but in Hast Punjab they are in strength, and with the 
Sikh States to back them up, they have been insisting 
that were made 
familiar to our eyes by Muslim Leaguers. But remem- 
bering that for a few generations at least, the Muslims 
have alienated the Sikhs by their barbarisms of 1947, 
we may count on a Sikh-dominated province as the 
keeper of the north-western marches of the Indian 
Union. 


“Story of a Great Betrayal” 


- Under this heading’ appeared an article in Our 
August number describing the way in which the Assam 
Administration has been breaking all the, conditions 
that were imrplicit in the “option clduse” embodied 12 
the Circular of the Special Committee of the Partition 
Office, Government of Assam. By it, every Government 
servant, Indian or European, high or low, was given 
the opportunity to elect the Government he wished to 
serve—the “rest of India” or “Pakistan.” The writer 
appears to think that the Assam Administration has . 
sinned the most against the spirit and letter of this 
Circular. But we are afraid that the Central Govern- 
ment of India cannot escape the verdict that’it has 
failed to the same degree. Sardar Patel’s reply to 
Pandit Kunzru’s Question 905 on March 19, 1948, ex- 
posed this ugly disposition when he said that the 
Circular was not intended as a “guarantee” to em- 
ployees of the Provincial Government. If the question 
be further pressed, the fact would come out that in 
those anxious days the Home Minister of the Central 
Government of “the rest of India” had his eyes closed 
to the stampede of all Government servants—high or 
low, from the 1:CS.-men to the post-men or Civil 
Court peon or the constable—for the Dominion of 
their choice. If would be disingenuous to plead today 
that the “option” was limited to a few only. And it is 
arguable that the Assam Administration was encouraged 
to play the dirty game by this failure of spirit on the 
part of the Central Government of the Indian Union. 
And we are not surprised that they would better in 
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course of their betrayal the melancholy example. set by 
New Delhi. 

The questions and answers exchanged in the 
Central Legislature will indicate certain of the elements 
that make up the problem in Assam. On August 12 Jast 
Shri Arun Chandra Guha asked whether the -Govern- 
ment of Assam had asked for Central direction author- 
izing them to prohibit the entrance into the Brahma- 
putra Valley of Assam of Bengali emigrants, Hindu 
or Muslim. Shri Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, Minister 
without portfolio, replied that the Assam Administra- 
tion had asked for an Ordinance, 
Government did not think it “advisable to* promulgate 
an Ordinance for this purpose before an inter-Dominion 
Conference .was held”; instead they were‘told that it is 
“within the rights of the Assam Government to regulate 
‘or check the influx for the purpose of ensuring securily 
and avoiding prejudice to internal economy.” 
after ensued the following argument : 


Sjta. Renuka Ray: With regard to the non- 
Muslim refugees, is it intended by the Government 
that their entry into Assam from East Bengal should 
be stopped ? 

Sj. -Ayyangar: The Assam Government has 
strongly objected to the influx of both Hindus and 
Muslims from East Bengal into Assam. What powers 
could be applied to check this influx are being 
considered. 

Sita. Renuka Ray: With regard to non-Musliny 
refugees ig there any’ direction as to whether the 
Assam Government should receive them or not?-— 

Sj. Ayyangar:-I am not aware of existence ol 
any such specific direction. 

Sj. Mihirlal Chatterjee: If the Assam Govern- 
ment is not in a mood to receive any more refugees 
from Eastern Pakistan and if Coochbehar and 
Tripura are also unwilling, does the Government of 
India consider the desirability of finding some space 
where the East Bengal refugees could go? 

Sj. Ayyangar: The idea, at present, is to prevent 
the refugees coming from East Bengal to Assam. 4s 
far aS possible. If in spite of attempts in this direc- 
tion refugees do come, arrangements will have to be 
made-for their settlement in other areas. 

Sj. Mihirlal Chatterjee: Owing to the situation 
developing in Hyderabad and Kashmir and the in- 
troduction of permit system for refugees from the 
Western Pakistan, there has been lately a large 
influx of people coming from Eastern Pakistan to 
Indian Union. 

Sj. Ayyangar: We have no information on that. 


. $j. Kuladhar Chaliha: Is it not a-fact that from 
East Bengal there has been continuous flow of people 
into Assam? 

$j. Ayyangar: 
aware of that. 

Sj. Sures Chandra Majumdar: Will the Govern- 
ment of India enquire whether the Government of 
Assam has not had the capacity to eMtertain 
refugees from East. Bengal? 


S}: Ayyangar: The Government of Assam has 
definitely stated that they could not afford to 
recelve any more refugees from East Bengal. 

S$}. Mihirlal Chatterjee: Have the Government 
of India placed any money at the disposal of the 

* Assam Government for the refugees? 


The Government of India are 


‘that circumscribed the 


but the -Ceatral 


There | 
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The attitude of the Assam Administration, if 
persisted in or encouraged, would lead to a situation 
citizenship of the Indian 
Union, that would enable Provinces to raise a wall 
in front of Indian citizens, to impose conditions of 
citizenship apart from and in addition to those that 
are being framed: by the Indian Constituent Assembly. 
Whether this development would serve the abiding 
interests of India’s unity and integrity, disrupted by 


Muslim League fanaticism, the future will show. But 


railing at “provincialism” is not the remedy - some- 
thing more positive will ‘have to be done so that 
Indian citizenship may not be halted by a Bishnu 
Ram. Medhi or a Krishnaballav Sahay. 


Ed . 


Orissa on the March 
The people of Ofissa have been relieved of their 
anxiety with regard to the activities of certain of the 
rulers of her 23 States who were trying to sabotage 
their surrender of authority finalized on December 16, 
1947, It has been announced that the rulers have 
given up their idea of working for a Union of Eastern 
States in direct relation with the Central Government 
of the Indian Union. With this diversion out of the 
wey, Orissa can go ahead with her plans for a brighter 
future. It is not of the -new capital rising near 
Bhubaneswar that we look forward to, nor to the other 
institutions of autonomous development as a unit in 
the Indian Federation. We think of the Hirakund Dam 
the foundation stone of which has been laid down by 
Pandit Nebru testifymg {to Orissa’s importance in the 
new set-up. ‘The following description of its potential- 
ities summarized in Progress, Orissa’s weekly will be 
found inspiring: oa 
The Hirakund Dam will be nearly 3 miles in 
length and 150 feet high, and will cost nearly 
Rs. 48 crores. It will help to irrigate 11 lakh acres of 
Jand in Sambalpur district and Sonepur State and 
creatly mitigate the: severity of the floods which 
have been devastating large areas of Cuttack and 
Purl Districts. It will generate 3,50,000 K. W. of 
hydro-electric power by means of which it will be 
possible to set up an industrial town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sambalpur: Since the final report on 
the Project of the Central Waterways, Irrigation and. 
Navigation Commission was published in 1947, much 
work has been- done in making preliminary drill 
holes and trial pits, in erecting buildings for staff, 
stores and workshop, and in accumulating equip- 
ments and machinery. The Project is expected to be 
completed in 1953. < 


Indian States Under the British Plan : 


It was on May 12, 1946, that the Cabinet’ Dele- 
gation handed over to the Secretariat of the Narendra 
Mandal, the organization of the Princely Order set 
up to mediate between them and the Paramount 
Power, .a secret Memorandum intimating that with 
the retirement of British -power from India, Para- 
mountey would lapse. Neither the Congress nor the . 


Muslim League were told of this declaration of policy . 
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hefore May 22nd, 1946, six days after the publicatio® 
of their plan for the solution of the constitutional 
difficulties in India. And in the innumerable reports 


of interviews between representatives of the Congress - 


and the Muslim League with the Cabinet Delegation 


we did not have any indication’ that these organiza-. 


tions had.any opinion to offer in support of or im 
opposition to this secret Memorandum. Individual 
members of the Congress ‘Executive appear to: have 
suspected a trick in this Memorandum, but they did 
share their opinion wilh the public. Dr. Pattabhi 
Seetaramiyya is one of the exceptions, but even his 
criticism or denunciation was not timely voiced to 
‘be effective in deciding the attitude towards the Cabi- 
- net Delegation’s approach to the problem of India’s 
freedom. Since then, others have been more vocal. 
The latest in the field is the first Indian Governor- 
‘General of India, Shri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari. 
In course of a speech on the occasion of the installa~ 
tion of the new Maharaja of Cochin Sri Raja Ravi 
Varma, he expressed himself in plain language, hard 
to the ears of the members of the Cabinet Delegation 
two of whom are even now members of the Attlee 
Cabinet. We do not know their reactions to this 


criticism from the head of the Indian Administration.- 


But it is good that they should be told what India has 

been feeling about this jugglery about Paramountcy. 
We append below the rather Jong extract from this 
speech delivered on August 22 last: 


With a legal detachment bordering on reckiess- 
ness, a theory was propounded that histury could 
be reversed and that with the withdrawal of British 
power, Indian States comprising a third of the 
Jund must reyert back to a state of uMorganised 
political isolation. The constructive work of 4 
hundred years was undone at one stroke and the 
gift of freedom was associated with potential chaos 
as a result of lapse of Central authority over 2 
third of India. Imagine British railway éngineers 
propounding a theory that when the British retired 
Irom India, the railway and telegraph systems 
should be sabotaged because they had been built 
by the British. Whether it ran in the name of the 
Crown or that of the Government, what was part 
and parcel of the machinery of Central authority 
in India was no less an asset than the railway or 
telegraph wires, and could not be rightly disso- 

‘ ciated from all that had to be transferred. The 
doctrine of lapse of Paramountcy over Indian 
States was propounded ‘perhaps by British legal 

_ acumen. for the laudable. purpose of- conserving the 
authority and prestige of Maharajas, in a context 
wherein the complete withdrawal of British power 
had not been fully envisaged as a real possibility. 
But it was persisted in when it was clear it would 
lead to umadulterated chaos. A ‘great lawyer 
Viccroy had, a little over twenty years ago, firmly 
and clearly negatived the possibility of reversing 


history or of whittling down the Centra] authority. 
of India on the basis of a fictitious sovereignty. 


- Which had no relation to reality. But this was for- 
gotten or treated as irrelevant. With the greatest 
difficulty and the help of God we have done some- 
thing to sterilise this most reckless theory of lapse 


of Central authority. The people of India are 
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grateful to the Princes who, by their noble co- 
operation, made this task possible, and gave a lead 
in this direction. . 
The States Ministry under Sardar Vallabhbhas 
Patel has been rightly congratulated for success In 
straightening out the knots tied by British policy. But 
a very -heavy price ‘has had to be paid to the Princely 
Order for their “patriotic surrender” to democracy im 
India. We have scen an estimate which says that an 


“annual subsidy or pension of rupees ten crores have 


been secured to the 500 and odd Princes, Princelings 
and Sardars, that about Rupees two thousand to two 
thousand five hundred crores worth of jewellery and 
properties and palaces has had to be handed over to 
these remmants ofan expiring order. Perhaps, the price — 
was worth paying. For it defeated the British plan the 
cofigequences of which was described by “a very senior 
officer of the Police Department” who had-told the 
Secretary of the States Ministry “just before the trans-- 
fer of power that he was wasting his time over acces- 
sion and Stand-Still Agreement and that not one 
State would accept the accession as proposed by the 
newly-formed Ministry of: State.” Sardar Patel’s 
comment on this alien anxiety, as- published in the 
Independetce Number of Indian Information, may be 
quoted here: “These officers are still alive and must . 
be wondering how the changes that occurred since 
they left have really been brought about.” 


Department of Scientific Research 

All the visions for better life in India are in the 
stage of plans and schemes. Both in the Central 
Government and in the Provincial Governments, com~- 
mittees and boards whose number: is legion are being 
set up, and in the multiplicity of advice tendered by 
these, the Government and the people appear to be 
getting confused. We very much wish that there 
would be a bedy of men and women who will be set ~ 
up to work beyond the heat and dust of controversies, 
and who will be competent by their aloofness from_ 
the market-place of affairs to co-ordinate the various 
plans and schemes that infest our life to-day. As long 
as Gandhiji was in our midst, the majority of us used 
to depend upon him to do the thinking for us and 
to indicate the lines on which this thinking should 
move towards concrete shape and form in social 
institutions. While he lived even our -Planting Com- 
mittees could not run on their own lines; they had 
to be watchful so that all their plans and schemes 
could pass the searching scrutiny of the master planner 
of Indian reform. With him gone beyond, our leaders 
are being thrown more increasingly on thelr own 
resources. Such is the cause of the- foundation of the 
Department of Scientific Research set up on June 1, 
1948 by the Prime Minister of the Indian Union. 
The Department appears to fave adopted the 
Journal of Scientific and Industrial Research as its 
organ, and in its July (1948) number we have 
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bird’s-eye view of ceirain of the plans that have for 


their purpose the building of a fuller material life for 
our people. Reports of research on various subjects 
of immediate interest to our development have been 
summarized in the _present . number. 
enough the. problem of expanding our food production 
is given pride~of place in which the new Department 


‘ean, no doubt, play a significantly helpful part. 


United Provinces’ Rural Areas 


The “revitalization” of the United Provinces’ 
rural areas has been given a start, we are told in a 
“write-up” dated August 138 last published in the 


Leader of Allahabad. About 900 “development blocks” 


covering 15,000 villages—one-sixth of U. P. rural 


- population—have been humming with . activity as a 


result of the “drive” launched by the Government in 
July last with the co-ordinated effort of the public 
and the administrative machinery to re-construct 
U. Ps’ rural areas, About another 900 “blocks” cover- 
ing about 14,000 villages will be formed by the end 
of next year. 


The main achievements of the development 
drive are: . 

About nine Iakh tons of village compost has 
been prepared which will yield about nine lakh 
maunds of additional agricultural production. ‘he 
target is to manufacture 30 lakh tons of compost. 
During three drives in the current year, about 
50,000 tons of compost under the Town Refugee 
compost scheme has ripened and about ole Jakh 
tons of compost is under the ripening process. 

About 800 tanks have been deepened, According 
to reports received so far, this will irrigate an areca 
of about 17,000 acres of land. The Government 
expenditure on it was Rs. 30,000. If it be done 
without any public effort it would have cost the 
provincial exchequer about Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The Government also propose to set up 85 
pumping plants which are expected to irrigate about 
20,000 acres of land. Only 50 per cent of the work- 
ing expenses will be charged to the farmers. ‘This 
might cost the cultivator about Rs. 6 per acre. 

The Government also paid so far Rs. 10,000 as 
grants for establishing nurseries in twelve districts 
of the province. The horticultural service brought 
1,000 acres of land under new orchards and re- 
juvenated about 15,000 acres of land of the old 
orchards. 

Up to March, 1948, about 24 tube-wells and 1,090 
wells were completed and boring was done in 12,000 
wells, The jarget for the current year is 100 tube- 
wells. Four thousand Persian wheels and 4,000 
masonry wells. : 

About 7,000 Co-operative Societies have been 
formed in the development blocks. 


‘The other Provinces in India will watch with 
interest the course of this development “drive.” 
Divided Bengal has special reasons to be watchful of 
this experiment in better living; what she has lost in 
area to East Bengal, should be made up by special 
exertion of her man-power.- The Damodar Valley 
Project is a pointer to what is possible. But without 
the use of the brawn and brain of her people, nothing 
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worth while can be buill up. The days of service- 
hunting should be forgotten. 


Utilization of Sewage 
Appropriately . f S 


The Public Health Engineering Department of 
the United Provinces Government are reported to 
have worked out a scheme for the production of 
methane gas from sewage which at present pollutes the 
water courses and adversely affects public health. The 
scheme is proposed to be given its first trial at 
Benares, the oldest city of the Province of im- 
memorial history. Bombay has installed a piloplant 
for the production of gasoline out-of sewage and is 
reported to be satisfied with the result. In Calcutta 


‘the sale of gas brings about 3$ lakhs of rupecs to the 


coffers of the Corporation. The Benares trial is being 
looked forward to as a measure for the safety of 
public health and for the utilization of a waste pro- 
duct. In the U. P. scheme for Benares it is estimated 
that the “digestion” of 3,093,000 cubic feet of gas will 
produce 1,200 gallons of petrol. The 10 million 
gallons of sewage that runs down the Ganges and the 
Varuna will, it is expected, produce gas sufficient for 
the fuel supply of 2,000 families, and the affluent will 


‘be able to. fertilize 4,000 acres of land near the city 
providing “compost” for the “grow more food” -cam- 


paign. As Benares does not happen to have a sufli- 
cient number of motor vehicles within its city limits, 
it has been proposed to make this part of the scheme 
available for Lucknow. About 70 per cent of methane 
gas evolved from sewage has been used in Germany 
and other countries for running cars within towns. 
We are sure that as time passes more will be heard 
of this; more extensive use of sewage converted into 
manure is a worth-while experiment. , 


Ceylon Citizenship fer Indians 


There are about .10 Jakh Indians in Ceylon, most 
of them labourers from Tamil Nad and Malabar. 
They went to the island, or their ancestors did, as in- 
dentured labour to help open the tea and rubber 
estates of the island .during the  sixties-of the last 
century. By the sweat of, their brow they created 
wealth for the proprietors of these estates, the majority 
of them British. They also helped build up the port 
of Colombo, the railways of Ceylon and establish 
many modern amenities of life. The natives of the 
island, nursed in their old traditions with their simple 
wants, did not feel tempted to share this labour; they 
were satisfied with the economic arrangements of their 
society. But with the progress of time, they have beet 
driven to revise their attitude as these old arrange- 
ments have failed to meet their growing needs. And 
when they turned to the bubbling labour market of 
their island, they found the South Indians in posses- 
sion, apparently shutting all the doors to avenues 
of employment. This was a crue] situation,. and the 
only way that the intelligentsia of Ceylon could think 
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of in getting out of it was to get the Indians out of 
their jobs in Ceylon. This in a nutshell is the genesis 
of the Indo-Ceylonese problem of which we hear §0 
much. It is of the same pattern as those in Burma, 10 
South Africa, in East Africa, where Indians have 
laboured to help creaté wealth, and the natives either 
directly or indirectly claim the heritage of their labour. 
Ceylon’s mind was reflected in the speech of Mr. 
Bandaranaike, leader of the Lower House of Ceylon 
Legislature delivered on August 20 last, in course ol 
the debate on Indian Citizenship Bill which has since 
been passed into law. Mr. Bandaranaike was at least 
frank. He said: 
“We now feel, on economic grounds, that the 
-continuance of the services of a major section of 
the Indian working population would affect the 
problem of employment which this country is faced 
with. We now wish to send back these Indians not 
necded. It may be this will*be an unfriendly atti- 
tude to India. But we are fully prepared to face 
any situation that may arise in our efforts to solve 
the economic ils of our land. 

It is not easy for Indians to reconcile themselves 
to this loss of opportunities for earning a livelihood. 
In our nelghbourkood, in Burma and Ceylon alone, 
they number about 20 lakhs. Their loss will affect 
India’s internal economy. We have dot witnessed 
gratitude or generosity to characterize the solution of 
problems like this. 


“Pacific” India, “War-like” Pakistan 

While the public of India have been assured that 
their Government was fully prepared to meet all 
eventualities, they appear to be growing restive 1 
reaction to the stream of malice of Pakistan. liven 
foreign observers appear to be doubting whether India’s 
proverbial patience can be long maintained in view of 
the bellicose attitude of the Muslims League’s Qaid-e- 
Azam. The latest demonstration of this has been noticed 
_and commented upon by British correspondents in con- 
nection with the “Independence Day” celebrations. 

The London Daily Telegraph’s Karachi corres- 
pondent described the “war-like mood” of the Pakistan 
festivities ; he contrasted with it the “pacific tone” of 
the Indian celebrations, and specially noted the broad- 
east of Pandit Nehru infused by the “Gandhian 
tradition.” The London Vimes Delhi correspondent 
also harps on the same theme. He describes it as 
“noteworthy” that while the Indian leaders referred to 
the tragic events of last autumn more in sorrow than 
in anger, the statements from Pakistan have been “less 
conciliatory.” These utterances have been described as 
“hardly conducive to the good relations between the 
sister countries.” 

We have known for the last ten years at least that 
the propaganda of the Muslim League boded no good 
to anybody in India. And even when they have been 
helped to their Pakistan by British policy, the evil 
tendency continues, For a remedy, we can hardly think 
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of a peaceful method. Hoping for the best, our leaders, 
we believe, should actively prepare themselves for the 
worst. 


# 


“Deceit and Falsehood” 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s opposite number 12 
Pakistan, Janab Liaquat Ali Khan, was found foaming 
in the ‘mouth when the former hurled these words as 
constituting the basis af Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah’s diplo- 
macy. Since then even Pakistani papers have been 


‘constrained to come out with facts that substantiate 
. Panditjec’s charge-sheet. The Civil and Military Gazette 


of Lahore, an upholder of the Kipling traditions of 
British imperialism, featured a seven-column story 12 
its front page, flaunting Pakistan’s participation in the 
Kashmir war. Janab Liaquat Ali Khan’s Department 
has not questioned the authenticity of this report. This 
has been known all along since October, 1947, though 
representatives of the British Government. to the 
U.N.O. has tried to slur over this fact ; the British 
Press generally have co-operated in this game of sup- 
pression of truth and suggestion of falsehood. And their 
protege, Pakistan has flourished under this protection. 
But now, even they have been forced to take the cover 
off, and let the truth, Pakistan’s participation in the 
unprovoked attack on Kashmir, see the light of day. 


The Socialist weekly of London, Nation and New 
Statesman, appears to” be specially bitter. Whe writer 
Shows sensitiveness with regard to his country’s posi- 
tion ; if the U.N.O. Commission fails to settle the 
Kashmir dispute, and “a full-seale war” ensued between 
these two member-States of their Commonwealth, 
Britain should declare her attitude’ “unequivocally”: it 
would be “totally impossible” for her to do nothing 
and continue sitting on the fence. He suggests, how- 
ever, a@ heroic remedy—exclude Pakistan from the 
Commonwealth—though he does not yet recognize that 
there is really a war between India and Pakistan. But 
of Pakistan’s guilt he is sure. 


“Yo us the manner of Pakistan’s intervention 
in the whole affair seems to make her the guilty 
party. Disavewing the raiders she was all the time 
supporting them and inserting her own army. Plac- 
ing no reliance on the possibility of a democratic 
solution, she deliberately resorted to force.” 


This disavowal constituted Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s charge-sheet that Pakistan’s policy was built 
cn “deceit and falsehood.” 


. a eos 


Limit to Which S. Africa Will Go 


The Government headed by Dr. Daniel Malan has 
been contemplating to move the U. N. O. General 
Assembly to authorize the repatriation of Indians 
resident in South Africa. This repatriation cannot but 
be forceful ; for, the majority of these two lakhs fifty 
thousand people—men, women and children—have 
been born in that country and have but sentimental 
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relations with the land of their ancestors. Their life atd 
labour have created the wealth of Natal where they 
form about a quarter of the population. The whites of 
this providce of the South African Union have forgotten 
ihis history ; the Boer and the Briton are ek dil in the 
pursuit of their anti-Indian policy. This forms part of 
the philosophy of their life which was indicated in the 
Charter of the Transvaal Church laid down 70 years 
back that “in’ Church and State there cannot be 
equality between the white and non-white.” In this 
conceit there is nothing to choose between a Smuts or 
a Malan; both are racialists of the deepest dye; the 
former, perhaps, a little less blatant in the assertion 
of their inner feelings. Both of them desire to continue 
the supremacy of the white minority of 25 lakhs over 
the State where the non-whites, Bantus—original in- 
habitants of the couniry—are more than 75 lakhs. 
Successive generations of white usurpers have been 
working towards increasing the white population in 
South Africa by immigration from Europe. This policy 
has been a sheet anchor of their State. Field-Marshal 
Smuts, now leader of. the Opposition, indicated in a 
' speech on August 16 last in the Assembly : 


The Government did it for industrial purposes 
ih the first instance, but they always had the idea 
at the back of thelr minds that it . was a great 
service nationally for South Africa and to European 
society in South Afriea. 


Va talk about the future of White South 


Africa. You talk about the security of future White 
generations. These reinforcements have come forward 
in the battle for White supremacy for South Africa. 


Are you going to jeopardise this ?—he asked the’ 


Na tonalists. 


a 


This is a call to war to the majority in the world ; 
to the majority even of South Africa who happen to 
be non-whites—black, brown and yellow. It is almost 
a challenge to the principles of modern democracy, to 
the ideals which the. United Nations Organization has 
accepted as the law of its being.. It is quite possible 
that South African Government will make an attempt 
to throw out the two anda half lakh Indians, and the 
U. N. O. may be a helpless witness to this outrage. 
But we should like to see how they tackle the 75 lakhs 
Bantus whom they have dispossessed and who have 
béen rising to @ ° consciousness of their dignity as 
‘human beings. There are any number of causes of a 
new world war. The impudence of South African whites 
will precipitate a new war that may end modern 
civilization. Field-Marshal Smuts talks of “white 
supremacy.” He has lived through two world wars 
which have not enhanced the white man’s prestige ; 
he may yet live to lainent the decline and eclipse of 
that “supremacy” if, with all his experience of men and 
things, he cannot mavies a retreat from a position 
which will lead to a war between races, 
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The Germans 


News from Germany tell the world of the conflicts 
and competitions between the two groups that divide 
the victorious powers of Europe today. A non- 
European power, the United States of America, is the 
leader of one group, the Soviet Union of the other. 
Between them they have been trying to-draw as much 
of Germany: into their own parlour as is possible, In 
this tussle the Germans do not receive as much atten- 
tion and consideration as would indicate that human 
beings are concerned in the matter. There are 10- 
dividuals among the victorious ‘people, however, who 


cannot ignore the human element in this drama of the 


rise and fall of a great people. Devere Allen, editor of 
the Worldover Press, a News Agency that interorets 
news, is one of these. His writings show that behind 
the controversies live a people who are down and out 
with “political leadership” that is “appallingly old and 
faved . . . practically all in their sixties ;” the ranks 
of. the young have been “more than decimated.” And 
what of the people who are to build Germany anew ? 
An American “top official’ of the finer type” desoribes 
them thus : 


The people are just enervated. They have gone 
~too long without enough to eat, too long without 
hope. They have actually gone downhill, where it 
was believed there might “be a steady, if slow, 
recuperation. Absenteeism is still bad, and why not, 
when a workingman can do more for his family by 
going out to the country, laboring a few heurs for 4 
farmer, and coming back with a ” sack of potatoes ? 
We've been trying to induce women to go into the 
factories, but they have responded poorly. After all, 
it is a literal fact that a woman can sometimes make 
more ‘for her household by hunting all day_ for 
cigarette butts than by laboring at a “machine, 


And what of the surroundings amidst which they 
tive ? 

You can look at the pictures of the devastation 
from afar, but it can never convey a fraction of the 
terrible consequences felt by the German masses 
from the war. Nuremberg was 93 per cent destroyed, 
Munich 70 per cent, and other great cities are more., 
or less the same sprawling, hideous ruins. One of the. 
reasons why so many of the United States troops - 
fail to sense more sympathetically the paralyzing 
emotional shock to the residents is because they 
have never seen these towns in their original proud 
beauty. As the people pick their way through the 
narrowed, rubble-bound streets, they Inow--certainly 
if they are of middle age or over—that never again 
in their life-times will, they inhabit anything but 
ruins. The German city administrations have worked. 
out time schedules for reconstruction ; it is esti- 
mated, probably with undue optimism, ‘that Frank- 
furt can be rebuilt in 40 years. In other places it 
will at best take longer. 


‘And people so circumstanced have become like a 
foot-ball -between two competing groups who have been 
making bids for their bodies and souls. The world can 


only look with pity on this scence. 
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Auacus? 15; 1947, marked the end of British rule in 
India. Since that day, many problems—some unsus~ 
pected—have brought India to the focus of world 
attention. One of the most difficult problems facing 
the new Dominion was that ‘of the Indian’ States, 
numbering about. 560. The States Ministry in the 
Government of India, under the leadership of Sardar 
Patel, the “Tron Man,” has, within a remarkably short 
time, brought: about the integration of the Indian 


,States which has revolutionized both the external and. 


internal set-up of those principalities. The solution 
adopted by the States Ministry of fitting the Indian 
States into the constitutional structure of India was 
the accession of the States to the Dominion. The 
process of integration has worked smoothly with the 
majority of States. It is reported that only about a 
dozen remain outside the orbit, and of the remaining 
few the sore points are Kashmir and Hyderabad. 

In Kashmir, one of the“largest States, whose Maha- 
raja has’ joined the Indian Dominion, fin undeclared 
war ig being fought between the two newly-created 
Dominions of India and Pakistan. Hyderabad, whose 
ruler the Nizam is reputed to be the richest man in the 
world, is in turmoil. The Nizam—a Muslim Prince, 
ruling autocratically over an overwhelming majority of 
Hindu subjects—has shown an inclination to declare his 
principality a’ Sovereign State. The Government of 
India does not view the intentions of the Nizam with 
favour, and considers that a Sovereign independent 
Hyderabad would be a danger to the safety of India 
‘“both internally and externally. Apart from. the ques- 
tions of security and defence, this raises an important 
constitutional problem. The question is—does Hyder- 
abad have the right to be a Sovereign State? 

The position of the Indian States in Indian pclity 

is very peculiar; it is responsible to a considerable 
extent for the estrangement of feelings between India 
and Pakistan.. The: complex problem created by thése 
"Princely States, due to their peculiar position and to 
the conféntion of the Nizam of his legal mght to 
declare himself an independent Sovereign, can be com- 
prehensible only with a retrospective: glance at deve- 
lopments to their present state. 
II 

_ As already alluded ‘to above, 
occupied a unique position in Indian polity. 
position and. their relations with the British Govern- 
ment which came to an end when India became an 
independent. Dominion on August 15, 1947, afford no 
parallel or analogy to any institution so far known in 
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' States. 


the Indian States. 
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histdry. The political system they. represented “was 
neither feudal nor federal, though in some respects it 
showed similarity to both. This aspect often. made it 
possible for even a student of Political Science to have 
distorted views about their political system, and not 
infrequently it misguided the statesmen. The States 
were not subject to international law; they were bound 
to the British Government by solemn treaties and were 
spoken of in official documents as “Allies” like other 
independent Sovereign States. It would be wrong to 
consider the whole system a. political confederacy in 
which the major partner had ‘assumed especial rights, 
particularly in foreign affairs and defence, and where 
the parties had admitted that the Constituent States 
had no rights of secession. 

There was no unanimity of opinion among writers 
on the Indian States. One set, who were mostly British 
Government officials and who put forward the Govern- 
ment’s point of view, maintained the Roman analogy 
and pushed it to the length of claiming for the para- 
mount power wlimited rights of authority ovey the 
They held that the rights and privileges of the 
States were derived directly or indirectly from: the 
paramount power and avere not inherent. Their posi- 
tion was amply strengthened by Lord Curzon, the 
Governor-General of India, who expounded and con- 
firmed this position in his public speeches. The efforts 
of the exponents of this point ‘of view centered on 
justifying the claim of paramountey. Some had endea- 
voured to establish the feudal theory, maintaining that 
if the fiefs under the feudal system were isolated, so 
were the native States, and if the holders of the fiefs 
enjoyed immunity fronr the laws of any external power, 
so im general did the chiefs, exercising. various degrees 
of internal sovereignty." Nor did these writers fail to 
discern in the method by which the system of pro- 
tectorate had been gradually formed, a likeness to the 
process -of feudalism. Whatever’ other interpretations 


‘of the relationship between the Indian States and the 


British Goverpment might have been, it is quite 
obvious that they had no analogy to feudalism. Nor 
had the Government of India ever sought to put for- 
ward this view. ‘ 

‘The apologists of the Indian ‘States, on the other 
hand, put forward a different interpretation. They held 
the view that the States occupied 8 an almost sovereign 
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i: Our Indian Protectorate by Sir Chas. Tupper, quoted in “The 

British Crown and the Indjan States’? by the Directorate of the 
London, FP. S. King & Sona Ltd., 
1929 ; pp. 100-106. 
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status? They maintained that the principal States, 
which in population and area were bigger than most 
of the sovereign independent States of Europe, were 
bound +o the British Government by solemn treaties 
and were spoken of in official documents as “Allies.” 
That they had an independent. existeDce was borne out 
by the fact that they had many attributes which apper- 
tained to full-powered Sovereign States. They had 
their own flag, though subordinate to the Union Jack; 
they maintained their own army, police system, judicial 
system and revenue system, quite independent of those 
in the British Indian Provinces. The Prince was the 
highest judicial authority in the State, with rights of 
pardon and mercy. No appeal from the decision of the 
States Courts, like the appeals from the British Indian 
Provinces, lay to the Privy Council. The Acts of 
British Parliament were not operative in the States. 
The treaties of alliance which subsisted’ between the 
principal States and the British Government were with 
the British Crown as allies. That the States: were 
forbidden to declare war, enter into peace treaties Or 
have any independent international relations with the 
independent States did not preclude them from enjoy- 
ing some of the aspects of the Sovereign independent 
States? Such deep-seated sentiments which have gained 
ground in-the mind of the Nizam of Hyderabad, have 
, prompted him to put forward—against heavy odds-— 
-his claim to Sovereign status. 


Itt . 

The Indian States‘number about 560 and vary 
greatly in area, population and revenue. The biggest 
States are-as large as France; Germany or Spain, with 
populations almost as great; the smallest, on the other 
hand, are not more than a few square miles in size with 
populations counted in the hundreds. The popular con- 
ception held until very recently even by the Political 
Department of the Government of India, put all these 
heterogeneous units in the same eategory.. This made 
their study more difficult and complex and resulted in 
the formation of variOus theories and notions with 
respect to their relations with the British Government, 
causing utter confusion in understanding their pro- 
blems. Nor was the 
various groups an easy matter, as the political practices 
of the Government of India and consequently their 
relations with the States and their original character 
had so considerably changed during the last one 
hundred and fifty years that it was difficult to cate- 
gorize them. on any scientific basis wijhout examining 
the secret archives of the Political Department of the 
Government. of India. The difficulty came to the fore- 
front during the time of Lord Chelmsford’s Governor- 
Generalship after the first World War, when a classi- 
fication of the States was required as a preliminary to 
the Constitution of the Chamber of eis The only 


2, Ibid, pp. 30- 35. 


3. See Indian States and the Government of India by K. M. 


Panikkar, pp. 125-126. London, Martin Hopkinson & Co., Ltd., 1927. 
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classification of the States into. 





available way out of the difficulty was the resort to 
salute list. The States were classified according to the 
number of guns fired by the Indian Government in 
honour of the Princes visiting British Indian territory. 
The biggest States, like Hyderabad and Kashmir, 
enjoyed 21 gun salutes and some 19, while others 
ranged from 7 or 9 onwards, according to their status. 
Hundreds of them did not have the honour of being 
greeted in that manner. 
IV 

The problems of the Indian States in their present 
form are entirely a result of the British occupation of 
India and her growth in the subcontinent. The mighty 


- edifice of the Mogul-Empire began to crumble in the 


18th century after the death of King Aurangzeb in 1707, 
and with the decline of Mogul power, distant Viceroys 
and Governors began to assert and maintain their 
independence of the central authority. Advantage of 
the situation was taken by the East India Company, 


‘by dealing. with the Viceroys and Governors directly, 


who found them de. facto sovereigns in their dominions 
though rendering nominal allegiance to the throne at 
Delhi. 3 | 

Slowly and steadily, by: various means oftentimes 
questionable, the British gained ascendency in India. 
The rise. of the British in India corresponded with the 
decline of the Moguls. In the early part of her struggle 
with the French, who were.also in the field for carving 
out an Empire, the Company depended to a consider- 
able extent upon the co-operation and support of the 
Indian States. Some of the treaties with the Indian 
Princes which date from that time were entered into 
on terms of equality. But with the rise of British power, 


‘ the States came to occupy a position of subordination. 


‘The rapid change in the fortunes of the Company in 
the first half of the 19th century, which -resulted in the’ 
domination of the entire subcontinent of India, led to 
a system of complicated and complex relationship with 
the Princely States. The different phases of the treaty 
relationship with the Indian States can be explained by 
the condition of the Company’s fortunes at the time. 
the treaty was concluded. Thus the treaties of mutual 
friendship and reciprocal obligation, by a rapid process 
turned into those of subordinate co-operation, allegiatce 
and loyalty. , 

After the extinction of French power in India at 
the end of the 18th century, the only danger’ to the ~ 
Company’s domination lay from some-of the -powerful 
Indian States. The policy adopted by the British from 
this period on until the Indian Mutiny of 1857 was to 
weaken these States and to increase British dominion 
at their cost. The policy of annexing the territories of 
the Indian Princes was shown in its ugly reality in the 
conflagration of 1857, though some of the far-sighted 
statesmen of the Company had realised this fact much 
earlier. 

The timely help of some of the Princes in the 
Mutiny of 1857 helped to prevent the extinction of the 


British domination of India, The States from that time 
onward began to occupy an important position in the 


scheme. of British administration in India. The, British - 


owed their existence to them. But what if they had 
chosen to act differently ? Could the British Govern- 
ment rely on their co-operation if the tragedy of 1857 
should repeat itself ?- The British Government did not 
want to Jeave the choice with the Princes, and from 
that time onwards the Government maintained terri- 
torial integrity of the Princely States which found 
expression in the sentiments shown by Queen Victoria 
when she assumed the title of Empress of India. 

The great Mutiny of 1857 and the subsequent 
assumption of the direct sovereignty of the vast Empire 
by the Crown, changed entirely the constitutional 
position of the States. From independent allies, the big 
States found themselves transformed into protected 
feudatories of the Crown. The Governor-Generals of 
. India subsequent to 1857 gave frequent expression to 
the irresistible military strength and unquestioned 
authority of the paramount power. On the assumption 
of direct: sovereignty of India by the Crown, the Indian 
rulers were especially assured that their treaty rights 
and- obligations were in no way affected, and the 
Government of India Act of 1858 had a clause to this 
effect, that. “all treaties made by the Company shal] be 
binding on Her Majesty.” a 

From this time onwards, the attitude of the 
Government of India manifests itself in tlie practice 
of veiled intervention, an effective reduction of the 
constitutional position of the Princes and the cdnver- 
sion of their principalities into dependent States. The 


policy was given a legal expression that the rights of: 


the Muslim rule after 1857 when the Crown assumed 
Sovereignty, as a result of the displacement of the 
Mogul Emperor at Delhi following the Mutiny, had 
accredited to the British Crown. The British Crown not 
only stepped into the shoes of the East India Company 
with whom-many of the States had treaties on the basis 
of equality, but put on the decayed mantle of the 
Mogul Empire and claimed the rights of sovereignty 
which once were enforced by the Mogul Emperors. 

By the close of the 19th century, relations of the 
States with the British Government underwent a subtle 
change. With the passage of time the paramount power 
became more paramount and the position and power 
of the Princes declined. Lord Curzon, who was 
Governor-General of India’ at. the beginning of the 
present century, raised the theory of-paramountcy to 4 
zenith when he declared in a speech: 3 

“The sovereignty of the Crown is everywhere 
' unchallenged. It has itself laid down the limitations 
of its own prerogative.”* 

The theory, in a word, maintained that as against 
the paramount power the Princes had no rights and all 
their privileges, status, rank, dignities and jurisdictions 
were dependent on the good-will of the British Crown. 


a 





4 Speeches by Lord Curzon, Vol. Hl, p. 212. 
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“This attitude of considering the rulers off 
Indian States as servants of the Government oi 
India, bound to take orders from Simla and Cal- 
cutta and having no rights of their own, was best 
illustrated in the circular issued by ,Lord Curzon’s 
Government, stating that before an Indian ruler left 
India the permission’ of ‘the Viceroy should be 
obtained.’ 


Lord Reading further amplified the status of the 
Indian States as early as March 27, 1926, when in a 
letter he wrote to the Nizam: 


“The Sovereignty of the British Crown is 
supreme in India, and therefore no Ruler of an 
Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate with 
the British Government on an equal footing. Its 
supremacy is not based only upon treaties and 
engagements, but exists independently of them. - - 
The right of the British Government to intervene 
in the internal affairs of Indian States is another 
instance of the consequence necessarily mMvolved 12 
the supremacy of the British Crown . . . I will 
merely add that the title Faithful Ally which Your 
Exalted Highness enjoys .has not the effect of 
putting your Government in a category separate 
from that of other States under the paramountecy of 
the British Crown.”? 


vi 


Once again, during the first World War, the Indian 
Princes took up the cause of the British by whole- 
heartedly supporting the cause of the allies, All the 
resources of the States were ptit at the disposal of the 


British Government. After the war, the relations of the 


British Government with the Princes underwent 
another change. They were no longer looked upon with 


suspicion as after the Mutiny of 1857 ; now the danger 


to the British came from another souree—the political 


sawakening of the Indian people. The Indian States, 


being: themselves reactionary, were wont to help the 
British in their difficulty, and consequently the Govern- 
ment made a common cause with them to check the 
growing tide of nationalism. As an appreciaiton of their 
services rendered during the war and to consolidate 
their effective strength as a bulwark against the grow- 
ing strength of the Nationalist movement in the 
country, the Princes were allowed to constitute them- 
selves into a body known as the Chamber of Princes, 
a sort of Trade Union of the Princes, As an organized 
body, they could be more effective for the common 
cause of subverting Nationalist force in the country. 
The Duke of Connaught himself came all the way from 
England to inaugurate that august body in 1921, Pre-, 
vious to the World War of 1914, the Rrinces were kept 
in isolation, and the Political Department’ of the 
Government of India dealt with them individually. 
Direct intercourse of one State with another was 
entirely forbidden. Now, however, they were allowed to 
deliberate on matters of common concern—with the 





5. Phe British Crown and the Indian States by the Directorate 
of the Chamber’s Special Organization, p. 92. Lendon, P. §, King 


‘and Son ‘Ltd., 1929. 


6. Printed in Appendix II of the Butler Report, ; 
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® political Department of the Government of India Government—an aspect of sovereignty of the British 
keeping a vigilant eye on their proceedings.  - Crown—over the Indian States was necessitated bY 
The Goyernment of India Act of 1935 whirh~ historical circumstance, and it is historical circumstance 
attempted to ghange the unitary State of India. toa again which necessitates the assumption and continuation 
federation, brought into the orbit of the seheme the of the power appertaining to it by the Indian Dominion. 
Princes as well. They: were given the option to join the The rights appertaining to paramountey would, of 
proposed federation, and many of them did subscribe course, lapse after the States become an ititegral part 
to the scheme with varying degrees of reservation. of the Dominion. ess 
Before the full acheme could be put into operation, the ' The States formed’ one pattern at Gonstitutional ° 
British Government was engaged once again in a life- and at international law, and Hyderabad could not. 
and-death struggle against; Hitlerite Germany. The be an exception. It not only stands to reason but is 
Princes, true to their tradition, threw in their might “a political necessity that the Nizam should fall in 
with the cause of the British. The war had a far- line with his brother Princes. The contention that 
reaching effect. The world of 1945 was entirely different paramountcy has lapsed with the withdrawal of the 
from the world of 1939. The vietory of the allies not British is not tenable. The Indian .Governnient has 
only destroyed the reactionary forces of fascism’ in inherited all the -assets and liabilities. What if all 
Burope, but in-the East the foundations of British the States followed the line intended to be pursued 
Imperialism were blasted once and for all. by the Nizam? There would" be more than 500 in- 
India was declared independent on Augusi 15, 1947, dependent States—a situation. which would make. the- 
and joined the British Commonwealth as a Dominion Balkan problem seem a simple one. India, in, that 
with the option of seceding,from the Commonwealth case, would be a hot-bed ‘of intrigue and warfare among 
aftér a specified period of one year. The position of the ‘the nativé sovereigns, and a situation similar to that 
States had once again undergone a change, more. inthe 17th and 18th centuries would .be created. 
significant than ever before. They were given thé Therefore, any line of pohcy adopted by the Indian 
choice of joining either of the Dominions—India or States whieh would Balkanize India’ would be a nega- 
Pakistan—into which the country had been divided. (tion of the freedom of the Indian. people.“:Any terms - 
The majority of the: Princes have put : in their lot with of agreement between the British and, the Indian 
one Dominion or the other: . Dominion, or any pronoutcements made by the 
VII British Government before or after thé partition which 
The Nizam of Hyderabad, contrary to the coitrse would nullify the very object of agreement, e.g., the 
adopted by the majority of the States as already freedom of the people, ‘are .null and void to that 
Teferred to in the beginning, has announced his inten- eéxtent. Therefore, in the nature of things, nothing 
tion to declare his dominion a Sov ereign independent can affect the ght of the Indian Dominion to inherit 
State. the, functions appertaining to patamountcy’ The 
-The position of “the Indiin Government js~ Indian Dominion, consequently, exercises all the 
analogous to the British im 1857 when the Crown ghts of paramountcy and as such no State has a 
assumed the sovereignty of India as a result ofthe right to declare itself a Boverejgn State. : 
displacement of the Mogul Emperor at Delhi followimg -.02000 ee 


camnemmiaheatiet tant ca telomnaemed teteadnaat vated ~ * 
~ - wan: 


the Mutiny. If the British Crown. could claim the 7. By the Standstil] Agreement of November 96; 1947. & afeeuaed 
rights of sovereignty which once’ were enforced by the between the Government of India and Hyderabad by Lord Mount- 


; - batten, the then Governor-General of India, and the Niza of 
i E . s rer allen b Tagen a 
Mogul Emperors——rights which were not ch lle ged y Hyderabad. it was agreed that the Government of India would : 


any Indian State—it stands to reason that the Indian not exercise paramountey over Hyderabad, while the Nisam agreed 
Government can claim the, same rights of sovereignty tliat the Government of India will continue to control Foreign Affairs, 
which were once enforced by the British. Apart from Defense. and Communications “as was done by the British Government 
the point of view of defence and security of the terri- at india till August 15, 1947, The Nizam also promised, hy an 


exchange of letters, to the effect that Hyderabad would: not accede. 

tories. of the Dominion of. India, if the majority of the to. Pakistan. This agreement was to Jast for a ‘year, thus the. 

Indian States have followed a certain course of action Nizam's effort to present his case to be independent of India, to 

there is no* reason: why an exception should be made U. 3 N...is regarded, ag violation of this agreement, by the Government 
‘in one case-—~an exception which is likely to have a “@ nage a Peeks Pe eer 

or the ful] text of the Teement and letter exchanged between 

very unhealthy effect on the future growth | and inte- Lord Mountbatten and the Nizam, see India Informetian, Vol 21- 

grity of the subcontinent of India. The growth and yo, 220—Dec, 15, 1947. (Government. of India Information Service,“ 


the acquisition of the -paramountey of the British tin Delhi and Washington, D. C.), pp. 556-58, 
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ANOTHER unique feature of the Draft Constitution is existence. 
the enunciation of a number of “Directive Principles their incorporation in the 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 


Br Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, M.A, (Cal), ‘php. (London) 
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As such no exception, 
fundamental 


of State Policy” in the body of the text. The importance 
attached to the subject is indicated by the fact that an 
entire Section, viz. Part IV, is devoted to it. These are, 
as their title sug¢ Setecamievele directive principles of 
policy, that is, the State will be expected. to be guided 
by these in determining and pursuing its policies in 
regard to certain matters, Although these resemble 
fundamental rights in so far as these also set limits to 
the powers of the Executive and Legislative atithorities 
of the State and are also fundamental principles of 
pohey they are less Mgid and more flexible inasmuch 
as they are not enforceable in courts of Law. Section ‘29 


These provisions “shall not be enforceable b¥ 
any court, but the principles therein laid down are 
nevertheléss fundamental “in the governance of the 
country and it shall be lke duty of the State to 
apply these principles in making Jaws.” (talies our 
own). 

In other words, there will be no legal remedy 
available to citizens in case of their infringement’ as 
in the ease of fundamental rights, but all the same 
the State authorities would be under a m0ral obliga- 
tion to apply them in framing State policies in cer- 
tain matters and in their implementation through 
legislation. Now a number of questions may occur to 
our mind here, such as—is ‘there any necessity and 
justification for incorporating these principles in the 
text, of the Constitution, does it not constitute ~ an 
unwarranted curtailment of the discretionary powers 
of the authorities of the State to deal with the matters 
in question as seem best to them in changing cir- 
cumstances, is it quite politic to put those, at the helm 
of affairs into a strait jacket in the matter of steering 
the ship of the State. These are highly controversial 
issues and there Is bound to be difference of Opinion ~ 
on these matters as there has always been on the 
fundamental issue of the limits of state interference 
and individual liberty. On the one hand, it may be 
contended that they consistute _an unwarranted 
encroachment on the powers of the GoverDmental 
authorities to whose discretion such matters should be 
left with greater advantage and that we ‘should not 
make things unnecessarily rigid. On the other hand, it 
may be said that the principles laid down in this 
Section reflect the minimtim measure of social justice 
which ig universally accepted today “by public opinion 
all over the world as being the sine qua non of civilised 


country. Apart from serving as a constant reminder 
of ‘their importance in determining a social structure 
based on elementary principles of justice and equity 
they would keep the legislative and executive authori- 
ties of the State from transgressing the minimum 
requirements of social justice. Much, can be said in 
favour of both these poimts of view. We do not sec 
at least any harm in a declaration of such guiding 
principles of State policy in the body of the Consti- 
tutional text, so long as they are couched in general 


“terms and not made .too rigid. They have, however, 
~ got to be revised from time to time keeping pace 
distinctly states that <7 


with changing conditions. Many of them would seem 
to bet quite superfitious for statement in the Consti- 


tution. For instance the provision that 


” 


“The State shall strive to -promote the wel- 
fare of the people by securing and protecting 


as effectively as it may, a social order in which - 


justice, social, economic and political, sha}] inform 
all the institutions of the national life” (Section 
30). 


This: would appear to be so universally accepted a 
principle as hardly to require a formal affirmation, 
but the authors of the provision may perhaps contend 
that such fundamental truths bear repetition and 
restatement lest people should forget them. Sections 
31 to 33-make provision for guaranteeing to citizens a 
measure of social security that is accepted by 
civilised public opinion all over the world teday as 
indispensable foy giving, every human being reasonable 
opportunities for the fullest development of his per- 
sonality which is regarded as being the end of modern 
state, but -that is actually realised in the lives of 
citizens in very few countries. Here in India we are 
lacking in the minimum requirements of social security 
and are in particular need of fixing a target of social 
security measures. So we cannot dismiss these provi- 
sions as being needless‘ and superfluous. The items in 
the provisions have been quite well chosen. These are : 

(i) “That the citizens, men and women equally, 
have the right to an adequate means of livelihood.” 

The mention of women along with men in this 

clause -has been very appropriate in the peculiar 

conditions of onr country where many a woman Is 


condemned to the ignoble life of domestic drudyges 
and hangers-on on wnokindly ‘relatives. 


(ii) “That the ownership and control of the. 


material resources of the community are so dis- 
tributed as best to subserve the common good.” 
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(iii) “That the operation of the economic 


system does not result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common 
detriment.” . 

The above two clauses are calculated so [t0 
change the existing productive relations as to 
prevent glaring economic inequality and promote 
as far as possible equal distribution -of the national 
dividend and thus to maximise economic welfare in 
the community. aare: 

(iv) “That there is equal pay for equal work 
for both men and women.” 

(v) “That the strength and health of. workers, 
men and women and the tender age of children are 
not abused and that citizens are -not forced by 
economic necessity to enter avocations unsuited to 
their age or strength.” * 

(vi) “That childhood and youth are protected 
against exploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment.” : : 

The above Clauses are intended to prevent as far 


as possible exploitation of the economically weak by 


those who are economically stronger—which is a crying’ 


need not. only in our country but even in More 
advanced countries. If realised, it would bring about 
a healthy equalisation of economic conditions of 
people, Section (32) provides: 

“The state shall, within the limits of its econo- 
mic capacity and development, make effective 
provision for securing the right to work, to educa- 
tion and to public assistance in case of unemploy-~ 
ment, old age, sickness, disablement, and other 
cases of undeserved want.” (Italics our own). 


This has perhaps been ‘borrowed from the new 
Soviet Constitution, but does not on ‘that account 


Jose in any way in its value and supreme importance.’ 


A Clause like 
constitution of 


this ought to find a place in the 
every country that claims to be 


progressive. We may even go further and suggest its 


inclusion in the list of fundamental rights. Every 
“civilised state ought to be under an obligation to 
secure to every ¢itizen these rights. In the existing 
conditions of India however the qualifying clause Gn 
italics) viz. “within the limits of its-economic capacity 
and development” is quite understandable. The war- 
_ shattered and undeveloped economy Of the country 
cannot immediately be expected to meet the cost 
involved in giving full effect to these provisiolis. 


Section 33 provides for “securing just and humane’ 


conditions of work and for maternity relief.” This 
section seems $0 us to be quite superfluous. It may be 
assumed that the popularly elected legislature of any 
state would attend to these things and it is Not 
desirable that the constitution should gp into ~uch 
minute details. . ; 

Sections 34—38 relate to the raising of the living 
conditions of citizens. Freedom from want has been 
accepted as one of the “Four Freedoms” enunciated in 
the much talked of Atlantic Charter and hailed all 
over the world as one of the fundamental conditions 
of ensuring peace and prosperity of mankind, It is an 
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ideal to be striven for in every country, but if it is . 
to be real and effective it is not merely to be a nega- 
tive ideal consisting in mere staving off indigence but 


“something positive ensuring each individual a decent 


and comfortable standard of existence making for 4 
fuller and richer life. It is in that context that the 


~yalue of these provisions ‘is to be judged. Ip this 


respect India may perhaps be regarded as a Ppioneer- 
and may give the lead to other peoples drafting fheir 
constitutions in future. Section 34 makes it obliglatory 
(the word “shall” has been used and is significant) 
on the State “to secure, by suitable legislation, or 
economic organisation, or in any other way, to all 
workers, industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage, 
conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life 
and full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural , 
opportunities,’ that is, everything that makes a man’s 
life worth living. Ignorance and illiteracy are the 
ereatest scourges in India today—a legacy of foreign 
rule which we must. put an end to at the earliest 
opportunity if our hard-earned “independence” is +0 
have any meaning. Section 36 places an obligation 


. on the State “to provide within a period of ten years 


from the commencement of the constitution, for free 
and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen years.” Section 37 pur- 
ports to further the educational and economic interests 
of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled tribes in particular © 
and the weaker ‘sections of the people in general and 
to protect them from all forms of exploitation and 
social injustice., This is necessitated by the peculiar 
conditions of our country. Section 38 imposes the 
obligation on State to provide for the raising of the 
general level of nutrition and public health and also 
the general standard of living. In view of the previous 
sections we do not see very great necessity for inser- 
tion of this section. The obligation imposed here is 
too obvious ,to require a statement in the constitution. 
The same thing may be said of the next section 
providing for the “protection, preservation and main- 
tenance of monuments, places and objects of national 
importance. As we have said before it is not: desirable 
that the constitution should go into such details. 
Section 40 is very important as proclaiming to the 
world the underlying principle of foreign policy of 
India based on a determination of the Indian nation 
to promote international peace and security by just 
and honourable relations between nations, by the firm 
establishment of the understandings of international 
law as the guiding rule of conduct among govert- 
ments and by the maintenance of justice and respect 
for treaty obligations in the dealings of peoples with 
one another. The importance and urgency of an 
announcement like this- canndt be overstated in the 
world situation of today. It would be well indeed if 
other peoples also imitated India in this respect and 
acted up to such declarations solemnly made. 
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PRINCIPLES OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
By U.S: NAVANL gsc, (Econ.) Lond. me 


Ever since Britain emerged into a. nation-state in the 
sixteenth century and started on her career of empire- 
building she has been at war with almost every country 
in the world. Trance had been the traditional enémy. 
With Spain and Portugal she fought for the American 
colonies. She went to war with Netherlands, Denmark 
and Norway for naval supremacy, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Her armies were continually 
engaged in Russia, India, China, South Africa, Egypt, 
Canada, Afghanistan, Nepal, Burma, Ceylon and the 
Arab countries ‘all through the nineteenth century. In 
the twentieth she was twice involved in mortal combat 
with Germany and also fought against Italy; Japan, 
Austria-Hungary and. the Balkan countries. While most, 
of her wars up to the ninefSenth century were waged for 
naval supremacy and imperial conquest, towards the 
close of that century two clearly defined principles of 
‘her foreign policy emerged. One, in order to protect 
her own independence she had to ensure that no power 
could challenge her from across the Channel or the 
North Sea. After the defeat of Napoleon and the 
elimination of France as a first-rate power there: was 
hardly any occasion for Britain to march her armies on 
the Continent until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Twice within a single generation Britain had to 
‘declare war on Germany, first when it attacked Holland 
in 1914 and next when Hitler invaded Poland in 1989. 
At present in the new set-up in Europe Britain stands 
precariously poised between the Russian Colossus sway- 
ing half Europe and the United States determined to 
halt the march of’ Communism in Western Europe. 
With a combination of state socialism and private 
enterprise, of Marshall Aid and trade pacts with Russia 
and Eastern Europe, Britain may hope to keep out of 
the next atomic war between these two giants, but 10 
the event of war her chances of survival are meagre. 
In the new line-up of power-politics Britain knoiws 
that she must take a secondary place and has cast in 
her lot with the ‘American bloc. 
error to suppose that she has done so out of any ideo- 
logical affinities with U.S.A. Her shattered war 
economy and what Prof. Robbins has called ‘economic 
megalomania’ have. left Britain with no choice but to 
grasp the hand of American aid. She has no use for 
,Communism or unbridled private capitalism and would 
very much rather keep out of the coming conffict. 
But in no case would she tolerate Russia so close to her 
shores as to threaten her existence and aty further 
march of Communism in Europe would bring her into 
conflict with Russia even apart from American reaction, 
. The second cardinal principle of British foreign 
policy which has evolved through the trial of centuries 


But it will be an ° 
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has been to guard her life-line to ‘India, and to that 
end Brita: would risk war with any power that threat- 
ened Gibralter or Malta or Suez Canal. It was also 
in..order- to secure this that she has played the part 
she hag in Egypt and the Middle East. In the changed 
circumstances of today when the Empire stands liqui- 
dated it may be legitimately asked if this principle of 
British foreign policy no longer applies. In order to 
understand the full implications of the new set-up it 
.is necessary to realize the causes that led to the break- 
up of the Empire, particularly the events in India, as 
India has for obvious reasons occupied a pivotal 
position in the British Empire. 

\ It is said that Britain conquered. India in a fit .of 
absent-mindedness. Can it be said that she quitted 
India in a fit of conscience ? The British are essentially 
a hard-boiled business people. This is not to deny their 
eminently sympathetic and charitable views of other 
peoples’ problems, but for them to expect that foreign- 
ers will gulp down.the theory that they left India as a 
matter. of moral duty would be a little too much. The 
British left India because it was no longer profitable 
to hold it in the form they had, viz., direct political 
sway. The I. N. A. trials, the naval mutiny which 
spread to all ports, sympathetic strikes in the Police 
and the Air Force and above all, the highly disturbing 
facet of unity put up by the Indian people in 1945 
and early 1946 convinced the Labour Govertiment, that 
they could only hold India at the point of the bayonet, 
and the cost of such an adventure would be more than 
the Indian revenues could bear. Add to it the spectre 
of recurring famine which always loomed in the back- 
ground and the world opprobrium accompanying such 
events (the British are a highly sensitive people) 
finally decided Britain to quit and make the best of a 
bad job. For, relinquishing direct political sway over’ 
the subcontinent did not mean that all British 
interests in that area were to end. On the contrary, the 
creation of that political monstrosity, Pakistan, the 
fantastic freedom given to Indian States to proclaim 
.their independence, the hasty division of the armed 
forces, during a highly inflammable communal situation, 
and above all the appointment of that charming 
diplomat Lord Mountbatten to sell the new British 
Plan to India were all designed to secure for Britain 
footholds and strangleholds withia the country. The 
division of the country was of a piece with other 
British acts of raja-tyaga in Ireland, Egypt and Pales- 
-tine. While ostensibly Britain has relinquished the 
Empire (India, Burma and Ceylon have been freed) it 
would be misleading to suppose that the old Imperial 
game is at an end. The English will always be with us !- 
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What are British interests in ‘hie liquidated empire 
and how does she mean to secure these? There are 
three main interests of Britain in the East: trade, oil 
- and the life-line to the Commonwealth. Britain as 8 
leading exporting country has to rely on overseas 
countries for buying her goods, At present a vigorous 
export drive is being carried out by the British Govern- 
ment. “Export or die” has become the slogan of Labour 
Britain. India, Burma and Ceylon with thgy teeming 
populations offer the best possibilities. By iia their 
chords of political bondage Britain has created ‘an 
abundanee of goodwill’ in these countries which she 


‘means to capitalise on the trade account. Particularly 


has she laid Indian Moslems under a deep’ sense of 
obligation, for the most wooden-headed among them 
will admit that but for the British, Pakistan would 
have. remained an empty dream. Indeed its 
survival is conditional on British or other foreign aid. 


very, 
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must ensure that not only all these liberated countries 


‘come within that system but failing that none of them 


With this abundance of goodwill and: the vast purchas- _ 


ing power of the liquidated empire Britain may well 
congratulate ‘herself on having performed an act of 
unparalleled political wisdom in’ liquidating the 
Empire. The other main interest of Britain is oil. 
After the decision of- Burma to go out of the empire 
and itsinability in any case to restore and work the pre- 
-War oil wells Britain has to depend for her oil supply 
on the’ countries of the Middle East. With regard to 
other main inter Bats of the Commonwealth, the pr oposed 
‘conference -of Commonwealth Prime Ministers ‘in 
London points out clearly the necessity Britain feels of 
_ forging closer ties with it. Those continental observers 
who expect Britain to renounce the Commonwealth in 
order to fit in more closely with the Butopean recovery 
programme undérestimate the commonwealth séntimentt 
and the innumerable ties Britain has with it, not the 
least of which is the readiness with which Common- 
wealth countries have come to the rescue of Britain 
twice within a generation and, with which they may do 
so again in any future contingency. Commonwealth 
defence is therefore as prime ‘an interest of Britain as 
ever, What was Britain’s life-line to India is now 
her life-line to the Commonwealth. Egypt, . Middle 
East, India, Burma and Ceylon are as vital to it as 
before. Therefore, a defence system which includes all 
these is,.of vital necessity to ner now. Only now she 
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is so strong as to challenge that life-line to the Austra- 
lasian ¢ommonwealth. Super-imposed upon all this is the 
new power-politics of Russo-American rivalry-and the 
part Britain-is expected to play of smoothing the path 
of American participation in these countries parti- 
cularly those of strategic importance such as Pakistan. 

In order to safeguard these interests Britain has 
bad to re-orientate her policy to the Moslem countries. 
‘Whereas before the war Britain kept Egypt under 2. 
virtual military occupation, -and aimed to disrupt the 
unity’ of Arab countries by creating several Arab States 
and by encouraging Jewish immigration into Palestine 
her interests now demand a fairly stable unified and 
friendly Moslem bloc stretching from Palestine to 
Pakistan. In the first Place such a bloc would act a3” 
a barrier against Russia, secondly, it would serve as a 
wholesome check upon the growing Indian might, and 
finally as a guarantee Of undisturbed supply of oil. 
_ Whereas formerly she put up various Arab States 
~ headed by reactionary rulers quarrelling among them- 
selves but relying on British support she is now openly 
championing the Arab catse and his abandoned the 
Jews. That such a Moslem bloe will be friendly to 
Britain cannot be doubted, Britain has created it and 


‘18 maintaining it. This has apparently brought her into 


difficulties with America. where. Jewish influence is a 
factor to reckon with, but even the United States is 
being swayed more by other considerations’ than that 
of the justification of Jewish home in Palestine. Thus - 
Truman abandoned the Partition plan originally spon- 
sored by his - government in the United Nations 
Assembly. U. S. A. may come to see eye to eye with 
Britain on this matter. For Britain; oil and for America, 
the necessity of keeping out: Russian -influence in the 
Middle East would lead to their strengthening of an 
Islamic bloc from Palestine to Pakistan ruled by re- 
actionary and fanatic elements and leaning for constant 
support on “Anglo-America, 

It will thus be- observed from the foregoing that 
although the pattern of British foreign policy has 
changed, the fundamental premises, viz., securing herself 
against an attack from Europe and eunrdine hee life- 
litie to the east, remain unaltered. 
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{HE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL iN THE UNITED NATIONS | 
By Pror. KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, MA, 


Ture are, in the main, two schcols of thought regard- 
ing the position of the individual in any scheme of 
world-organisation, those who think that nothing short 
of federal union with the individual directly recognised 
as the unit of government would suffice and those who 
are content with an improved League of Nations, 
recognising the State, not the individual, as the unit.’ 
An analysis of the different provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations will show that those who drew 
it up belonged to the latter group. But the same 
analysis would also reveal that the framers of the 
Charter did not altogether forget the idea that we are 
moving, though slowly, painfully and -hesitantly 
towards the former view of world political life. 

The federalists want to emphasise ‘the role of the 


individual, as against the State by suggesting that 


representatives in the international parliament should 
not be the nominees of their national government, 
but should be directly elected by the people®, and. 
that representation should be in proportion to the 
number of citizens in different states® But in view 
of the prevailing nationalist sentiment neither of these 
suggestions could be accepted by the framers of the 
Charter. The individual thus is not directly recognised 
so far as the composition of the various bodies within 
U.N.O. is concerned. It may, however, be argtted ‘that 
.the relation between the individual and the structure 
of U. N. was not completely ignored. For in assigning 
seats on the Security Council to the five great powers, 
United Kingdom, US.A., USS.R., China and France 
on a permament basis ind the remaining six seats to 
other member nations on the basis of a principle of 
election, one of the reasons which appears to have 
carried some weight was that the Security Couneil as 
a whole represented the majority of the people of the 
world. But once we accept the federalist view of 
represetation on the basis of population as correct 
for our political life, there is no escaping from the 


conclusion that great countries like India and China’ ~encourage 


should-be given wider representation in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. And in fact there 
is no real reason for rejecting the federalist emphasis 
on the individual as the unit of government, for 
obviously a state or nation can have no end or 
purpose different from, or opposed to, the end or 
purpose of its citizens, and our duty to a state or- 
nation separate from its citizens, and in which they 
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I, Dr A. C. Ewing, The Individual, the State and World- 
government, pp. 267H. : 

2. Ibid, p, 308. 

3. Ibid, p. 308, also Streit, Union Now, pp, 168f. 
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do not share, is sutely erecaecivanle, It may be noted 
that Soviet Russia was clever enough to secure two 
additional votes in the General Assembly through the 
membership of Byelo-Russian §8.S.R. and Ukranian 
SS.R., though these two latter countries are no better 
than constituent units of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. eka 

If we look at U.N.O. from the point of view of 
its powers, we have to admit that the Charter takes 
the practical, step of a compromise between recognis- 
ing either states or individuals as wumits of iMter- 
national administration. If states wére the units, they 


-would claim complete sovereignty.” Now even a glance 


at the Charter will show that for most states there 
is a definite renunciation of sovereignty, not in words, 
of course,—it still speaks of the ‘sovereign equality” — 
of all states—but in deed. For under the Charter 
“members of the United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Council’, 
consisting only. of eleven members of U.N. This loss 
of sovereignty on the part of the state may be 
interpreted as a gain for individual. For this would be 
a check on any totalitarian tendencies of the modern 
states and give’ the individual ampler opportunities of 
international organisations and 
functions and thus open up before him a new future. 
But there is a fly in the ointment; the big five still 
retain their sovereignty uareuen their veto’ in the 
Security Council. 

In view of the fact that ne individual is still not 
recognised as the unit of representation and that some 
states still do not renounce their sovereignty, it might’ 
be said that the importance of the individual is mini- 
mised and that of the state emphasised so far as the 
structure and powers of certain organs of U.N.O. are 
concerned. We may, however, still enthuse. about the 
role of the individual, once we look to its purposes. 
One of the basic purposes of U.N.O. is to promote and 
“respect for human rights and futdamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion.’”® The Economic on Social aes 
cil with lis various specialised ageNcies,° commissions,” 
infernational conferences™ and non-governmental 


organisations” has already done much and is expected 
Tt 


Ibid, pp. 277 and 279. 
Charter, articles 2 and 78, 
ibid, article 25, 

Ibid, article 27, - .* ° 
Ibid, article 1. : 
. Ibid, article 57, 
. Ibid, article 68, aes | 
. dbid, article 62, : a : 
12, Ibid, article 71, a : 
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to do more in this eeeete You may not think spout 
U.N.O., but the mere mentior. of commissions like the 


Human Rights Commission, Eeonomie and Employment, 


Commission, Social Commission, Status of Women 
Commission and: of specialised agencies like I.L.O., 


F.A.O., W.H.O., U.N.E.S8.C.O. and of the ‘Trustee-- 


ship Gunnell sitictent to indicate that U.N.O. thinks 
rather seriously about us all. 

No doubt here also there is ‘a difficulty. For the 
Charter provides that U.N. shall have-no right “to 
interfere in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any State’ On the basis ofthis 
provision South Africa has been attempting to prevent 
the General Assembly from taking any decisive action 
in regard to India’s complaint of discriminating legis- 


Jation against South African Indians. But it is difficult’ 


to-believe that fundamental freedoms and human rights 
are ‘essentially’ within the -jurisdiction of States, and 
not of U.N. whose very Charter in its preamble and in 
a.number of articles speaks of the promotion of “funda~ 
mental human rights,” “equal rights of men and women,” 

“higher standards of living, full employment, and cton- 
ditions of economic and eoeial progress and develop- 
ment.”* The real remedy seems to he in an acceptable 
definition of fundamental human rights and making 
them justiciable not only in the national courts but algo 
in the International Court of Justice. This will bring the 


fundamental rights of citizens even within the protec. 


tion of the Security Council. For the Charter provides 
that “each member of the United Nations undertakes 
to comply with the decision of International Court of 
Justice in any case to which it is a party’™ and that 


“if any party to a case fails to perform the obligations . 


Incumbent upon it under a judgment rendered by the 
Court, the other party may have recourse to thé 
Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, 
make recommendations or decide upon measures to be 
taken to give effect to the judgment.” But perhaps 
the main objection to this process of widening the 
powers of the Security Council is that its organisation 
and procedure are yet far from being-democratic.~ If, 
therefore, fundamental rights of human beings are to 
be realised’ through international action, it is neces- 
sary that we attempt to democratise the Security 
Council ; 
permanent representation and veto power of the big 
five in the Security Council. But this is to call upon 
the great states to humble themselves, an appeal to 


13. Ibid, article 2. * 

14. Ibid, preamble, articles 1, 13, 55, 62, 68 and 76, 
35, Jbid, article 94, 

26 Ibid, article 94, 
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and this will surely involve abolition of both 
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the rich to sweroe: “Will they do it? Unless they do 
it, we cannot believe that U. N. O. will have a bright 
future before it. Let us remember that. the more we 


ean develop the understanding that the individual is 


the person for whom U. N. O. exist, the more ample 
will be its binding force upon him. 

We need not be disappointed because a higher 
status was not given to the individual under the 
Charter. International government in any systematic 
fashion can hardly be dated eurlier than the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919. It is, therefore, not surprisiig that 
every attempt at emphasising the role of the individual 
in international affairs is met, to use a phrase of 
Professor Laski, by “the ghost of the sovereign state 
still seeking feverishly to retain in its hands the ruitg 
of its empire.” But surely in these days of wide and 
rapid communications, the days cannot be far off when 
the state which was once a ‘Leviathan’ will “take 
amiably to the hook,”® and give the individual his 
due. : me 
The individual, Eoyevee cannot expect aes get his 
due, his rights, unless he does his duties. Here we can 
emphasise certain duties of the individual in relation 
to U.N. Individuals can work for the recommendations 
of the General Assembly by urging their governments 
to carry them out. Through their non-governmental 
organisations, like the World Federation of United 
Associations, théy can secure consultative — 
status” with the Economic and Social Council, and . 
give it their ddvice. In respect of certain recommenda- 


.tions of the General Assembly individuals have special 


responsibilities. For instance, without initiative from 
ordinary individuals, the resolution passed by the 
General Assembly on November 3, 1947 asking govern- ~ 
ments to promote by all means of publicity and 
propaganda friendly relations amongst nations would 
be meaningless. Individuals can play an active role in 
forming an international public opinion for peace and 
against war. They could declare that they would not 
fight any war against U. N. Through their franchise 
they could change the very character of their national 
parliament by sending there men who would work for 
U. N..They could demand from their state a system 
of education. that is based on an international outlook. 


_Is it too much to expect that individuals all over the 


world will realise their proper role in U. N., and while 
claiming rights from it, never forget to do their duties 
towards it, and thus contribute ‘their share to: the 
growing concept of world-citizenship ? 





17. Introduction to Politics, p. 96. 
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THE PRESS IN CHINA 


By Pror. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI, ma, 
University College, Mandalay — 


As everywhere else, newspapers were unknoWn in 
ancient China. The ‘Celestial Kingdom’ had no private- 
ly owned and managed newspaper even as late as the 
first half of the 19th century. Today also, in the 
middle of the 20th: century, the Chinese press Is 
undeveloped, unprogressive and backward. So far as 
the collection of news, serving the news collected, 
display of news-items and editing are concerned, they 
can stand no comparison with their English and 
American contemporaries. But even at this un- 
developed stage Chinese papers and periodicals 
have caught the infection of corruption like many of 
the papers and periodicals in other countries, A news- 
‘paper to justify its existence, nay, to be worth its 
name, must set before itself the ideals of forming 2 
balanced public opinion and of giving expression to 
the same. Bribed by the rich and bullied by the 
mighty, Chinese papers in. general have receded farther 
and farther away from these ideals. | ‘ 

Newspapers in the modern sense, of recent origin 
in China as they are, official newspapers are! known 
to have been in existence as early as the secOnd cen- 
tury of the Christian era when the Han Emperors 
were the arbiters of China’s destiny. An official 
‘gazette’ began to be regularly -published from the 
days of Tang Emperor Minghuang in the 8th century 
A.D. Its circulation however was confined in the 
main to Government circles till the beginning of the 
Manchu period in the middle of the 17th century. 
The popularity of this ‘gazette’ among the intelli- 
gentsia continued till the days of the Ming and the 
Ching Emperors. It can by ro stretch of imagination 
be regarded as a newspaper in the accepted sense of 
the term today. A medium of the expression of public 
opinion it was certainly not. Nor was there any such 
medium at the time. Criticism of Government policy 
and actions was not however altogether unknown. 
This criticism however was confined to the educated 
gentry. The masses were, inarticulate as yet. 

Criticism of Government activities had been 
galvanized inté activity in the later Han period. This 
criticism, in the last analysis, was a crusade of intel- 
lectual China against the corruption, jobbery, nepotism 
and various other malpractices rampant. at court and 
among the bureaucracy. Followed the student move- 
mient, which may be regarded as a direct outcome’ of 
the campaign launched by China’s intellectuals. During 
the Sung and the Ming Dynasties’ Jater on Chinese 
students played a leading role in all the progressive 
movements of the country. Students of China ‘have, 
through generations, held aloft. the banner handed 
down to them by their predecessors. The later Han 
Emperors sought to put down the student movement 
by executing hundreds of scholars and incarcerating 
thousands and thousands of students of different 
universities. The student community wag yhipped into 


activity in the 12th and 18th cénturies by the cor-, 


‘ness in that vast sub-continent. 


ruption, weakness and inefficiency of the Government 
of the day. 

The first Chinese newspaper saw the light of -the 
day in the 19th century. Like many things else China 
owes her earliest papers and: periodicals to Christia? 


missionaries, who have contributed not a little to the . 


development of the Chinese press. There is a striking 
similarity in this respect between India and China. 
The missionaries were wide awake to the importance, 
nay, the indispensability, of pewspapers as the media 
of propaganda. They had besides the advantage of 
having at their disposal press and other paraphernalia 
essential for the publication of newspapers and maga~ 
zines. Missionaries like Morrison, Medhurst, Young - 
J. Allen, Timothy Richard and others believed that 
it was a part of their duty to popularise scientific 
thoughts in China and to stimulate mass conscious- 
It would be ignoring 
a great historical truth if we forget that it is the 
ideas disseminated by these missionaries which have 
precipitated the dawn of the modern age in China, 
The missionaries turned their attention in the 
first instance to monthlies and fortnightlies. The first 
Chinese daily came into existence in the middle of the 
19th century. Dailies do not seem to have been very 
popular at first and before 1895 China had only seven 
dailies. ‘The increase in their number has been. very 
quick since then. The following table will give the 
readers an idea of the growth of the Chinese press : 


Year Number of Dailies 
1895 19 
1903 65 
1907 123 
1910 250 
1912 500 
1921 550 
1926 628 
1935 910 


The statistics for the post-1985 period are not 
available. Yet it may be safely averred that Chinese 
dailies today number 1,000 at the humblest computa- 
tion. The number, in all probability, is much higher. 
The number of their readers too is not negligible. In 
the year 1936-37 5% of China’s teeming millions were 
in the habit of reading papers. 

The history of the press in China may be divided 


_into three periods : 


1, Beginning of the modern 


newspaper 1815-95 
2. Pre-Revolutionary Taseoh "1895-1911 
.8. Post-Revolutionary Epoch 1912— 


Sinologues like William Milne, Robert Morrison, 
Friedrich August Gutzlaff, James Legge and Walter 
Henry Medhurst played an important part in the 
development of -Chinese journalism in the first half 
of the 19th century. Charles Batten Hillier, Alexander 
Wylie, Joseph Elkins, Timothy Richard and last bus 
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rot least Young J. Allen played an equally important 
role in the evolution of the Chinese press in the latter 
half of the century. Some of them had the good 
luck of obtaining the assistance of Chinese collabord- 
tors. Of ‘these latter mentioned may be made of Wang 
Tao, Tsai Erh-K’ang and Liang A-fa, who were asso- 
ciated with Legge, Allen’and Morrison, respectively. 

Wand Tao may be regarded as the pioneer of 
Chinese journalists. 
original getius, Wang had the added advantage of 
being a profound scholar. During the years 1860-80 4 
number of papers were published through the efforts 
and under the management of-students like Wu Ting- 
fang, Yung Wing and others who had their educatron 
abroad. Lin T'sheh-hsu was the first Chinese official 
to turn his attention to Western periodicals. He and 
his subordinate Wei Yuan suggested the translation 
of foreign periodicals into Chinese with a view to 
' jiberalising the outlook and broadening the angle of 
vision of the intelligentsia. The well-known Chinese 
daily Shun Pao came into existence in 1872. The Sin 
Wan Pao, another leading daily of China and a rival 
of the Shun Pao, was started 21 years later in 1898. 
China’s: discomfiture at the hands of Japan in the 
First Sino-Japanese War .(1894-95) “was the signal, so 
to say, of’ the former’s re-awakening from the age-old 
slumber in all spheres of national life. A number of 
Chinese periodicals sprang into existence at this crisis 
in the nation’s life. Each and everyone of them was 
an ardent champion of radical reforms in the prevail- 
ing socio-political set-up of China. 

The First Sino-Japanese War may thus be said 
to have marked the beginning of a new phase in the 
evolution of the Chinese press. The Chinese Revo- 


lution of 1911 which liquidated: the decrepit Manchu 


monarchy was in the main an outcome of the cease-~ 


less campaign conducted through years by the daily 


and periodical press of China. Gagging orders, fines, 
imprisonment, expulsion from the country and the 


like notwithstanding, Chinese journalists of the day 


were undaunted and did not deviate from the path 
which they had chalked out for themselves._ 

The period, 1895-1911 may be rightly regarded as 
the golden age in the history of the Chinese journal- 
ism.‘ Under the Republic there have been no doubt 
an all-round improvement and by no means incon- 
siderable increase in the circulation of the Chinese 
- papers; yet the Chinese papers today cannot stand 


comparison with those of the pre-Republican epoch. 


The modern press is a stranger to the idealistic fire 
and fervour of its pre-Revolutionary predecessor. The 
development of the.Chinese press has been moreover 
very slow. The re-actionary regime of Yuan Shi-kai 
‘ and the ordeal China and her people have been pass- 
ing through since 1927 are responsible for this tardi- 
ness of progress. 

The. Chinese Monthly Magazine, the first Chinese- 


Janguage periodical first came out on August 6, 1915. 
elt was browght out from Malacca by William Milne. 
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Endowed by nature with an 


Robert Morrison and Liang A-fa were his associates 
in the matter. China’s first foreign-language Periodi- 
cal had however come into existence in 1833. It was 
published from Canton. She had her first daily 4 
quarter of a century later in 1858 through the 
encouragement of Wu Tin-fang. This first Chinese 
daily was but a ‘Chinese-language’ edition of the Ching 
Mail, an English daily. . 

The first Chinese patiodiaals had very few 
subscribers. The Chinese Monthly Magazine could not 
yoast of more than 2,000 subscribers even in the hey- 
day of its popularity and prosperity. Judged by con- 
temporary standards, the 2,000-mark was by no means 
unsatisfactory. The circulation of the Magazine Was 
confined to South -China and to the Chinese settlers 
in Siam, Annam and Malay. Quite a number of the 
Christian Fathers, who had made: the publication and 
improvement of Chinese papers and periddicals the 
mission of their life, were deep students of the coun- 
try’s history and its hoary~culture. Of these James 
Legge deserves a special mention. Walter Henry 
Medhurst has carved out a niche for himself in the 
history of the evolution’ of Chinese periodical litera- 
ture . Young J. Allen worked Trojan-like from 1864 
to 1904 for the propagation of modern scientific 
knowledge among the Chinese. He had realised it 
full well that the aid’ of periodicals was an essential 
pre-condition of modernizing China’s Ss of 
widening her angle of vision. 

- The Chinese dailies published i civeei 1860 and 
1869 were but Chinese translations of different foreign- 
language dailies. Two of the leading dailies of 


present-day China were started under foreign’. auspices 
and malagement. 


It was foreign missionaries and 
merchants in China who first took to the publication 
of newspapers out of pecuniary motives. The Chinese 
took their cue from them aud began to follow their 
example from 1870 onwards. It was during this period 
that’ Wang Tao, the father of Chinese journalism, to 
whom we have already referred, started the Tsun Wan 
Yat Pao, which is still in existence. Like the Christian 
missionaries in the field of periodical journalism, 
students, who had been to foreign land’, and Govern- 
ment officials: who looked ahead, were pioneers in the 


field of daily journalism. Yung. Wing, the first Chinese 


student to have left his native shores for higher 
studies, started a daily on May 3, 1874. This paper— 
Huei Pao—was published: from Shanghai. Wu ‘Ting- 
fang was one of the first Chinese students to have 
gone abroad for higher education. Another Chinese 
student—Kwang ~ Chichow—who had his education | 
abroad, started a daily named Kwang Pao on May 23, 
1866. 

Needless to say, these earliest papers were im- 
mature and undeveloped. Journalists were looked 
down upon by the society. A Manchu Viceroy once 
described the Chinese journalists as “the literary 
loafers of Kiangsu and Chekiang.” The public opinion 
was neither favourable nor respectful to the jour- . 
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nalists..A change however was noticeable from the time 
of Liang Chi-chao, the prince of Chinese journalists, 
who began to use the periodical press as a vehicle of 
agitation for political reforms. The Fourth Estate in 
China began to have their share of social recognition 
and prestige. | 

No Chinese newspaper at this stage: could claim: 
a circulation exceeding a few hundreds. 
had more than two sheets of paper. The management 
of a newspaper was in consequence not a tough job 
at all. 

“The papers of those days contained chiefly 
tit-bits of social gossip of no real importance. Not 
only were they unable to report on the important 
affairs and plans of the nation but they were 
afraid to publish them even if they had access to 
such reports. The result was that the news material 
was chiefly of the vaguest and‘trivial.sort ....- 
there were reports about market prices, boat- 
sailings, theatre programmes, which were all adver- 
tisements, serving as a guide fo amusements for 
travellers. . 2... . In oe word, the newspapers 
of those-days were published with the -one aim -of 
making money, while the editors tried to do 2s 
little as they could. The general reason was that 

Chinese society of those days, both high and low, 

did not possess a world outlook, nor did they take 

an intelligent interest in rolities; but regarded the 

daily paper only as an enterprize of the foreign 
firms having little to do with ourselves.”—The 

Golden Jubilee Volume of the Shun Pao. 

The year 1894-95, which witnessed China’s defeat 
at the hands of Japan in the First Sino-Japanese War, 
marks the beginning of a new era,in the history of 

"Chinese journalism. Journalists of this epoch were 1m- 
bued with the loftiest ideals of selfless devotion to the 
country. This era, as noted above, may rightly be 
regarded as the golden age of journalism in China. In 
utter defiance of bans imposed by the Government, in 
total disregard of governmental persecution and with- 
out any profit-motive the papers and periodicals of the 
period started a nationwide campaign for building up 
a pro-reform public. opinion. The efforts bore fruit and 
the effete Manchu monarchy was liquidated when 
Hsuan Tung, the last of the Chings, was persuaded to 
abdicate in 1912. The press was the principal, nay, the 
sole medium for the dissemination of modern ideas and 
the. expression of contemporary public opinion. These 
ideas had four aspects. JTfor one thing, there was an 
insistent demand for political reforms, an attempt to 
focus public attention on the corruption of the buxeau- 
cracy and an incessant propaganda for popularising the 
ideals of independence, democracy and constitutional 
reforms. Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi Chao were the 
arch-protagonists of these ideas. For another, the 
Manchus, who were foreigners, were vehemently 
attacked. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Chang Tayen and other 
_champions of this anti-Manchu crusade held to the 
‘view that the expulsion of the Manchus was absolutely 
necessary for national salvation. For yet a third, there 
was an carnest effort to propagate and popularise pro- 
gressive modern ideas. Yen Fu was the undisputed 
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leader of this aspect of the campaign. Last but not least, 
an all-out effort was made to conserve the best elements 
of Chinese culture and to bring about a cultural regene- 
ration of China. Of. the leaders of this aspect of. the 


campaign carried on by contemporary papers ,and — 


periodicals Chang Tayen and Liu Shihpei deserve 


special mention. In the words of Lin Yutang. 

“In the play and counter-play of these currents, 
literary China was awakened to a national and politi- 
cal consciousness and its enthusiasm kindled ito 
a glowing flame that consumed the Manchu Empire. , 
—A History of the Press and Public Opimon in 
China, P. 94. é 

A realisation of the necessity of mass education 
and the urgency and importance thereof had begun to 
dawn upon Government officials and prominent writers 
of contemporary China. Government officials, reformers 
and gifted persons with vision, such as Yuan Shi-kal, 
Chang Chi Tung, Sun Yat-sen, Kang Yu-we, Liang 


_Chi Chao, Sun Chianai, Wen Tingsi, Chen Chunsuan, 


Chang Taiyu, Sai Yuan Pei, Wu Chi: Huei and the 
like, lent their energies towards the development of the 
press. They were closely associated with different dailies 
and periodicals.; - 

The name of Liang Chi Chao will ever remain 
written in letters of gold in the annals of Chinese jour- 
nalism. According to many the Revolution of 1911 
was of his making in the msin the ground for which 
was certainly prepared by the fiery articles from his pen. 
He had a deep regard for the social and political ideals 
and institutions of the West. The ideals of independ- 
ence, democracy and constitutional reforms had cast & 
magic spell upon him. The Empress Tzu-hsi declared 
"a reward for his arrest in 1908. Liang gave the slip to 
the Chinese police and made good his escape to Japan. 
He now brought out a magazine which. was published 
thrice a month. This magazine—T’he Pure Criticism 
Periodical—was in existence for three years. Its entry 


into China was banned by the Manchu Government. -° 


. An Imperial ukase of January 15, 1900, had banned the 
writings of Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi Chao all over 
the celestial kingdom. Liang was the foundef of & 
number of periodicals. His was a tireless pen which he 
wielded till the last day. of his life. He is undoubtedly 
one of the great writers of modern China. Yen Fu 


sis another stalwart in the field of China’s periodical - 


literature. He rendered into Chinese the works of 
Adam Smith, Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill. 
He was associated with the Knowen Pao, on excellent, 
but short-lived periodicai, published from Tientsin first 
in 1897. Chinese papers and periodicals of the period 
were inspired with loftiest ideals of purest patriotism. 
‘Service to the motherland above self’ was their motto. 
Frowns notwithstanding of powers that were, papers and 
periodicals of this epoch hed a larger circulation than 
that of their predecessors in any previous period. They 
tried to bring about the social and cultural regeneration 
of China with the help of Western ideas. And their 
efforts have borne fruit. Of the Chinése language 
periodicals of this epoch. the Wusth Pathua Pao and 
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Kuotsui Hsueh Pao deserve special mention. The former 
was first published in 1898 under the management of 
Miss Chiu Yufang, China’s first woman journalist, 
while the latter came into existence six years later m 
1904, 

These periodicals did much to prepare the ground 
for the establishment of the Chinese Republic by bring- 
ing about a revolutionary change in the mental firma- 
ment of young China. Dailies like the Su Pao, the Fu 
Pao, the Min Pao, the Minhu Pao and the Mink Pao 


eonducted an overt anti-Manchu campaign. The Sw. 


Pao is the best known of these papers. A number of 
periodicals were published at this time from Japan by 
exiled Chinese patriots. Their popularity was ever on 
the increase. ‘The Manchu Government took fright 
arid had recourse to repression. Dailies, periodicals and 
bulletins were victimised. Bans were imposed on them. 
An order passed by the Manchu Government in 1900 
_ Jaid down that no student should write for papers, 
work as an editor or as a correspondent and purchase 
or bring any revolutionary literature in-a college or 
uni ersity compound. The order, it might be noted in 
passing, remained a dead letter. 

The Shik Pac (Eastern Times) first published in 
1904 by Ti Chuching may be regarded as the first 
modern Chinese newspaper. 

The 16-year period 1895-1911, as moted above, 
constitutes a glorious epoch in the annals of Chinese 
journalism. As an impartial purveyor of neivs and as 
a medium of expression of public opinion there has been 
a marked deterioration of the Chinese press in subse- 
quent years. The decade 1915-25 is however an excep- 
tion. 
nar passu with improvement of printing and enhance- 
ment of circulation. The Chinese press during 1915-20 
took its cue from the pre-revolutionary, press. Its 
contribution towards paving the way for the second 
Chinese revolution of 1926-27 can by no means be 
over-emphasised. 

China could boast of more than 500 newspapers in 
1912, the year of the birth of the Chinese Republic. One 
hundred of these papers, 7.e., about 20 per cent of the 
whole, were published from Peking. When Yifan Shi- 
Kai tried to revive monarchy in China, the publication 


of almost all these papers was stopped. The plea of: 


“undermining the safety of the state’ came very handy 
to the authorities. This has been a favourite and for- 
midable weapon in the armoury of re-action in all ages 
and all climes for silencing progressive public opinion. 
But truth dies hard. The day of reckoning comes at 
last~belated though—and re-action is swept out of 
existence. 

The year 
great revolution 
The revolution, 
fined within the 


1917. marks the’ 
in the literary 
however did 


beginning of 42 
sphere in China. 
not remain con- 
literary field alone. Jt  pro- 
duced momentous results in the political life 
of the country as well. This revolution persuaded 
young Ching to take an active part in politics, A large 
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number of periodicals made their appearance. Thoughts 
from, the West and its literature infused new life into 
China’s periodical literature _and brought about an 
epoch-making ‘change in the cultured sphere of the 
country. May 4th Movement, 1919, and May 30th 
Movement are two memorable events of this epoch. 
In May, 1925, Ku Chenghung the labour-leader 


‘of a Japanese spinning mill at Shanghai was shot dead 


by the Japanese Manager of the mill. There were 
demonstrations. in the street of Shanghai in protest 
against this cold-blooded murder. Some of the demons- 
trators were shot dead: by the British Settlement police. 


Chinese public opinion was never so well-organised ag 


at this time. The news of the firing at Shanghai spread | 
like wild fire. A country-wide campaign for the boycott 
of Japanese and English goods launched at this time 
gradually gained ground. The campaign culminated in 
the second Chinese Revolution of 1926-27. The press, 
the students, the merchants and the people all parti- 
cipated actively in this movement. The Kuomingtang 
and the Communists were at this time working in 
collaboration with each other. Sun Yat-sen, the maker 
of modern China, the Father of the Chinese nation, 


had breathed his last on March 12, 1925. He had stated 


in no uncertain terms that an awakening of the 
Chinese masses is the condition precedent of China's 
salvation. This indeed is true, not of China alone, but 


of all countries in bondage, of all the exploited peoples 


of the earth, of the entire disinherited humanity 
struggling for the recovery of its last heritage. But “this 


has been entirely forgotten by the people who today 


mumble these words (“awakening the masses”) in their 
prayers and acknowledge verbal allegiance to the great 
deceased leader.”-—History of the Press-and Public 
Opinion in China by Lin Yutang, p. 122. ; 

A movement to substitute modern Chinese for the 
ancient as the language’ of literature had been already 
set afoot. In 1918-19, more than 400 periodicals in the 
current colloquial of China were published by the 
teachers and students of the country. Political as well 
as literary articles were published by them. Their con- 
tents included short stories written in imitation of 
western writers and poems and dramas in blank verse. 
It was about this time that the ancient glories of 
China, her philosophy, her ancient literature and , 
ancient history began to be studied rationally and 
scientifically. The Sinolegical Quarterly, published by 
Peking National University and the special monthly 
issue of Dr. Hu Shi’s weekly, The Endeavour, were the 


two most prominent exponents of this aspect of China's 


cultural regeneration. 7 
May 4th Movement of 1919 was among the: first 
fruits of this cultural upheaval. It was through this 
movement that the students of Republican China began 
to take for the first time an active part in the political . 
life of the country. 
_ Since the inauguration of the Chinese Republic in 
1912, Chinese newspapers and magazines have increased 
in numbers as well as in circulation. Ching could boast 
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of a total of 1197-dailies and periodicals in 1921, nine 


years after the birth of the Republic. The Proceedings’ 


of the Second World Press Conference gives the fol- 
lowing table : 


Dailies ea 550 
Published every ee day . 6 
Published every 5 days ‘oe 9 
Published every 10 days sesta 46 
Bi-weeklies a0 wer - @g 
Weeklies ag 154 
Fortnightlies - ae 54 
Monthlies ie ; 303 
Quarterlies i “ 4, 
Half-yearly ‘i iy 1 
Annual ne ot 4 1 
| Total 1137 


In 1886 China’s papers and periodicals totalled less 
than 100—78 to be accurate. The number had then in- 
creased more than 14 times in 35 years. This is defi- 
nitely much beyond the ordinary. 628 Chinese-language 
newspapers were published from China in 1926. In the 





same year the numbers of aifferent foreign-language 
dailies published from China were as follows : 
English fe a ae 26 
Japanese ; Ss ae 16 
Russian se a as 6 
French ‘ as ‘s 3 
Korean ae iis Sexe 1 
Total 52 


In this year tiie total number of dailies, weeklies, 
Government Bulletins, and the organs of different 
organisations was in the neighbourhood of 2,000. 

Of the Chinese periodicals of the post-1911 period 
that made a deep impression on young China, the Yung 
Yen, the Kuofengpae and the Tachunghua, all edited 
by Liang Chi-chao, the Pujen, edited by Kang Yu-wel, 
the Chiain, edited by. Chung-Shing-yen, the Renais- 
sance brought out by the students of the University of 
Peking, the Kuomin and the Reconstruction both under 
the editorship of Dr. Sun Yat-sen deserve special 
mention. Nor should we pass by the Minbu and the 
La Jennesse, two other influential periodicals of the 
period. 

The establishment of Nanking National Govern- 
ment in 1927 was followed by momentous activities of 
a new type in the literary sphere of China. Marxist 
ideology and literature began to be propagated on 4 
wide scale. Quite a number of pro-Communist perlodi- 
cals sprang into existence. A large number of Russian 
works were translated into Chinese. Nanking at first 
attached no importance to the progress of Marxism, 
which stirred up young China. When, however, Marxist 
ideas made considerable headway, the Government 
took fright and beeame alert. ) 

The policy of savage persecution Jaunched by the 
National Government was responsible for the closing 
down of all these pericdicals sfter a short term of life. 
Their names, by the way, were very significant—the 
Hurricane, the Desert, the Eddy, the Masses, the Storm 
-Petrel and the like. Due to Government opposition 
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their popularity began to dwindle from 1932. A number 
of papers and periodicals subsidised by the Government 
made their appearance. They, needless it is to say, 
were wholly reactionary and observantist in policy 
and outlook. 

Like all other countries China has both progressive 
and reactionary papers. At the time of the outbreak of 
the Second Sino- Japanese War in July, 1937, the 
L’Impartial or the Ta Kung Pao was the foremost 
among the progressive papers of China. It was better- 
edited than all its Chinese contemporaries. The most 
important‘among the conservative and reactionary 
papers of contemporary China were the Shun Pao and 
the Sin Wan Pao. It might be noted in passing that 
both are very badly edited. Their subscribers neverthe- 
less were more numerous than those of any other 
Chinese paper on the eve of the second Sino-Japanese 
War. Each of these had at this time more or less 
100,000 subscribers. Lin Yutang remarks aptly : 

“|, . Our most popular dailies are the worst- 
edited, being run with advertisements as the basis 
and news of secondary importance only to fill the 
broken spaces left over by advertisements, while the 
better-edited dailies reach a smaller public A 
er of the Press and Public Opinion in China, 
Pp i. 
The remarks of another great scholar and literary 

celebrity of China, Ko Kung-chin also bear quotation 
in this context : ; 

“The news recorded in our China newspapers 
only serves the purpose of filling up the space. In 
reporting an event, an account often appears without 
proper introduction or ending and sometimes con- 
flicts with itself. Sometimes the same event appears 
in two or three places without any order or system. 
There is a lot of empty verbiage and the reader is 
not able to get at the salient points. The reason for 
the former is that the reporters have not learned 
their job but- content themselves with copying 
releases, while the latter -defect is due to the fact 
that the editors do not think for their readers and 
only want to save troubles. So, we often find @ 
score of pages with a lot of words and nothing in- 
teresting in it that is worth réading. This is indeed 
a a pity: "—HHistory of Chinese Journalism, 
p. 

Chinese papers have aiade considerable headway 
during the last 20 years. Many are the papers which 
publish special weekly editions today. Many of the 
progressive papers have thoroughly mastered the arts | 
of displaying news and of using attractive headlines. 
Economic and literary topics and also arts, sports and 
games, ciNema, women’s problems and the like form 
regular features of quite a large number of them. But 
when everything has been said, the fact remains that 
as purveyors of news Chinese papers are still immature. 
There is an acute shortage of correspondents with 
requisite qualifications. It is why the news served by 
Chinese papers are, more often than not, ill-written. 
To make a general remark, the ‘style in which the 
correspondents write is cramped. The papers moreover 
serve political news in the main. So the average reader 
does not find much interest in them nor is much in- 
clined to read the same, 
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The periodical literature of a country is a reliable 
criterion of its cultural progress. It is at the same time 
an effective agency of public education. Chinese 
periodicals may be said to have attained maturity in 
certain respects. Periodicals devoted to particular 
_topics are not unknown in present-day China. The 
China Year Book of 1985 gives .a list of 450. Chinese 
periodicals. Besides the dailies and periodicals there is 
a class of small-sized -papers in China known as 
‘Mosquito papers. .Many of the ‘Mosquitoes’ are bi- 
weeklies. They publish minor news-items passed over 
by the dailies. China had upwards of 200 ‘Mosquito 
papers’ in 1935. ° ; | 

Chinese periodicals too are as badly edited as the 
dailies. The rates of honoraria paid to the contributors 
being very low,\good writers as a general rule do not 
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‘feel inclined to. write for the periodicals. The Ameticail 


weeklies and monthlies generally pay an honorarium 
ranging between 100 and 2,000 dollars for a published 
article. Whereas till a few years back a Chinese periodi- 


“eal generally did not pay more than 3 or 4 dollars for 


a thousand-werd article. 
improved. 

The contribution of Chinese periodicals towards 
the national awakening should by no means be dis- 
regarded. Their influence has been felt in all walks of 
life. Periodicals like the Hsinmin Tsung Pao, the Yung 
Yen and the Tachunghua, all edited by Liang Chi Chao, 
the Fu Pao, the Min Pao and the Kuomin, all edited 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the Pujen of Kang Yu Wei by 
bringing about revolutionary changes in the national 
end have laid the foundations of modern nee 


Matters may have since 
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Stock Exchange Legislation Should Be Unitary ae 
By Principat K. L. 


One of the most important pieces of reform that is 
long overdue is that. of the Stock Exchanges, At 
times, it has been admitted by various economists, 
writers and politicians that speculation is an evil and 
must be checked or controlled, so much so that two 
Indian Finance Ministers, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and 
Mr. Shanmukham. Chetty have referred to it in their 
budget speeches and have promised to formulate neces- 
sary legislation in this direction. But nothing tangible 
has yet come out. This shows the importance of the 
subject and its difficult nature. I have in my two 
articles which appeared in Commerce on 28th June, 
1947 and 5th July, 1947-drawn the attention of the 


Government to the lines of Stock Exchange Reforms: 


and much water has flown since then on the point. 

Speculation, it must be understood, is a necessary 
evil and thus ¢annot be checked with advantage. It can 
be regulated so as to free it from its inherent weaknesses 
without in any way disturbing the financial struc- 
ture. The main function of speculation is to promote 
the establishment of equilibrium of demand and supply 
in the market and thus to help in the smooth course 
of consumption, production and exchange, and that of 
a Stock Market to provide a ready and easy convert- 
ibility of securities and thus enable the industries to 
obtain the necessary finance. The Stock Exchange has 
thus served a useful purpose as it provides -necessary 
mobility to capital and directs the flow of capital into 
profitable and successful industrial enterprises. But it 
is not free from its shortcomings’ and of late have 
been responsible for much hectic speculation and over- 
trading. It was much due to the circumstances of war 
which brought about prolific fortunes to the Indian 
merchants through black-marketing, profiteering and 
hoarding as also through the immelise increase in cur- 
rency notes in circulation. But at the same time there 
are certain inherent defects of the present Security 
«Markets in our country because of the non-existeDce of 
a rigid and rigorous piece of legislations like that of 
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National Security Act of U.S. A, which might be 
applicable to all Stock Markets in “ea country. The 
practices of our Stock Exchanges widely differ from 
each other and they need a thorough overhauling. 

It is more often suggested that speculation should 
be checked in all possible ways. To my mind this is 
not a feasible solution and would be just like killing 
a patient with a view to cure him. The patient needs 
proper diognosis and medication so that he may exist 
and vender necessary service. Stock [xchange practices 
similarly should be guarded and regulated on sounder 
lines so that the speculators may not be able to take 
undue advantage of the situation and the market may 
be free from all manipulations of the stock brokers and 
that the specualtion may be carried on with all the 
ability and foresight and may ensure the interest of the 
investors. | 

As pointed out in my previous writings healthy 
speculation that is based on scientific knowledge of 
business conditions is always advantageous and must 
be fostered, while on the other hand, unhealthy specu- 
lation which leads to gambling is'a social evil and 
brings about much injury and waste? There should 
be a fine line of demarcation between the two. When 
speculation is carried on the basis of unfounded rumours 
and imperfect knowledge of, business conditions, it 
brings about economic degeneration and is responsible 
for much waste. It simply enables the individuals to 
fulfil their. selfish motives and is injurious not only 
economically but socially and morally as well.. 

Regulation of speculation and exchanges is there- 
fore an urgent necessity and if our country is to be 
industrialized and the industries are allowed to develop 
on sounder and modern lines, it is highly necessary 
that Stock Exchange Reforms should riot lag behind. 
Not only speculation on Stock Markets is to be con- 
trolled directly by introducing a rigid All-India, Legisla- 
tion with a provision of a Controller of Stock Exchanges, 
vested with wide powers and having jurisdiction over 
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aii the Stock Markets of the country assisted by cer- 
tain office assistants, watching the daily progress ald 
development of these markets, but also by adopting all 
such measures which will restrict the scope of specu- 
lation, in other words by minimising the facilities of 
speculation as well. With the introduction of Stock 
Fxchange Legislation, it may be necessary to reform the 
Company and the Banking Laws as well. 
‘and the Managing Agents who take advantage of -their 
position and have, at many times, been responsible for 
the leakage of certain information much in advance to 
their relatives and. friends, who im turn take undue 
advantage at the Stock Market at the expense of the 
investing .public, should be liable to severe punishment 
and the provisions should bé so modified that the 
necessary information may be available to the public 
at the proper time. It may also need a contro] of 
corporation dividends as also a control of investment 
for which an establishment of an Investment Board 
may be necessary. The bye-laws of all exchanges should 
be subject to approval of the Controller of Exchanges 
and a, uniform policy should be formulated regarding the 
methods of business. In brief, every bit of details 
should be supervised, controlled and regulated by the 
Controller and the Investment Board. 

It must, however, be noted that this piece of Jegis- 
lation, which may ba in the process of preparation. at 
‘the Finance Minister’s' table should not unduly res- 
trict the business, as, if it so happens, the businéss shall 
be diverted from the floor of the exchange to uncertified 
brokers and to “Gutter Markets.” In no way the free- 
dom of the market which is so essential for the investor 
and the speculator should be curtailed. The main 
objeet of legislation ought to be to see that specualtion 
is not allowed to go beyond reasonable bounds. 

In this connection, it shall also be necessary that 
the: brokers are provided proper training regarditg 
Stock Exchange technique and practice. The work can 
conveniently be taken up by the Investment Board 
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and the Government should set up a Stock Exchange 


Research Organization to carry on the necessary 
research with a, view to reform the investors and the 
market alike. : 

While framing the legislation, we cannot afford to 
neglect the conditions prevailing in other advanced 
‘countries like U.S.A., England, etc. As pointed out 
above we cannot run completely on the lines of socia- 
listic economy under the preseNt circumstances and 
close the Forward Trading at all. Forward Trading 
must continue under proper control and for the purpose 
it will be necessary that Ready and Forward Deliveries 
should be unambiguously defined. The Forward ‘busi- 
ness, when suspensed during the last war, was carried 
on under the disguise of Ready Delivery which was 
restricted to eight days. It is too long a period and 
provides opportunities for manipulations. The period 
of currency of forward contracts should be precisely 
defined and should not be a long one. The introduction 
of the system of margins is of immediate necessity with 
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a view to check the speculators from trading beyond 
their means, and with a view to carry on Forward Con- 
tracts on sound lines as also to restrict the magnitude 
of speculation, A provision to this effect has been made 
in the recent legislation on Stock Exchange in South 
Africa, under which the client-is required to deposit 
with the broker such securities as will provide a 
minimum: cover. This provision of margin or minimum_ 
cover should not apply to the investors only, but to 
the brokers ag well and may "safely be kept deposited 
with Stock Exchange Clearing House. Provisions to 
restrict the activities of speculators beyond their means 
should also be made, for example, loans against the 
securities of shares by brokers should be prohibited as 
also the loan advanced on the security of other assets 
should not also exeeed beyond a-certain sum. At the 
same time the interest of the investors should also be 
safeguarded and in no way the brokers. be allowed to 
take undue advantage of their position over the in-~ ‘ 
vestor, e.g., a broker should be prohibited from selling 
his own holdings to a client cr from acquiring himself 
the clients’ holdings without the clients’ permission and 
a disclosure to this effect must be made on the Brokers’ 
Note. Provision should also be made for the Audit of 
Brokers’ Accounts and any infringement of rules and 
regulations framed urider the law should be severely 
punished. This would reduce the magnitude of the 
Tarawani business at the Bombay Stock Exchange, 
which mostly goes against the interest of the investors. 

Control of business on Blank Transfers is also 
necessary and must be provided for. In the early 
stages it will neither be feasible nor advisable to pro- 
vide for the abolition‘of Blank Transfers but a start 
may be made by limiting the period of their currency. 
Necessary changes must also be made in the ¢onstitu- 
tion of the Stock Exchanges and provision be made for 
the representation of various commercial bodies and 
the Government on their Governing Boards with a view 
to provide an opportunity for these bodies to put 
their points of view, as also to keep an eye on their 
working. The Act should also lay down the minimum 
qualification of a member. Stock Exchange business 
is full of intricacies and responsibilities, and it is, there- 
fore, necessary that before a man enters this business, 
he must possess the required knowledge, experience and 
training. Sound monetary position should not be the 
only consideration of membership, though of course, 
it should be one of the primary considerations. The 
membership fee should be sufficiently high and the 
licence at one time should be granted for one year only 
and may be renewed from year to year. 

Provision should also be made for the protection 
of the investors from investing in unsound. companies 
through listing regulations of the Stock Exchange which 


should call for such information as would enable the 


listing Committee to judge the soundness of the com- 
pany and provide for closer scrutiny of securities 
before they are actually listed and shares are allowed 
of a market on the Stock Exchange. 
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TRON iNDUSTRY iN ANCIENT iNDIA - 
Br Pror, AMIYA KUMAR DATTA, msc. 


Inpia excelled in iron industry in a very remote 
period but the dating of this particular branch of 
Indian industry is a debatable question. Scattered 
and fragmentary references in ancient literature are 
rather insufficient for a knowledge of the systematic 
development of this industry in India from the 
earliest time. Still the perusal of these scanty 
records together With the remnants of the industrial 
concerns hag brought to light the dominant position 
of Indiaain the world in ancient time with respect 10 
iron industry. 

First, we get reference of iron Saplenent in the 
Rigveda. The age of the Rigveda is between 2500 
and 2000 B.C: This shows that the use of iron was 
known to the Indian people at that time. 
that no iron implements have been found in the 
remains, of Mahenjcdaro civilisation which was 
excavated in Sind. It is stated that the people of 
the place fell before the inroaders as they did not 
know. the use of iron implements and the horse. 

The written account of war implements which are 
described in the Ramayana or the Mahabharata 
beggars description. It is really amazing to find thal 


the ancient Indians knew the. art of making and use_ 


of these Itghly developed technieal instruments 
especially when many of their modern equivalents are 
yet to be made, though some of them have already 
made their appearance provibg the possibility of the 
existence of others. -In the Ayurvedic days delicate 
surgical instruments were used for complex Cperation. 
Many of them are menttiined in the Sushruta Samhita 
and other Ayurvedic works: Many of these are made 
of iron. The construction of them requires experience 
and rescarch in handling iron and its Ores provilg 
thereby t 
India. Unfortunately we can mot get these instru- 
ments now. This may be due to the ravage of time 
by misting of these instruments. 

India has. produced iron and steel from earliest 
times. The famous Damascus blades, which were s0 


much in demazid in Europe, were prepared from Indian — 


steel called Wootz. Traders from Middle East 
countries came to India for this famous material 
Wootz disregarding the fatigue and the dangers of 
such long journeys. That is a point of credit to the 
ancient Indian iron industry. India was carrying on 
this trade nearly 2000 years ago. 

A brief account of the process of manufacturing 
Wootz steel would not be out of place here. A 
mixture of magnetic sand and laterite (a product 
of sub-aserial weathering’ of rocks in tropical countries ; 
principally a mixture of aluminium and ferric hydro- 
oxides) in the proportion of 3:2 was heated in 
crucibles made of refractory clay derived from decom- 
posed granite for twenty-four hours by means of 
bellows. No charcoal was used but some fragments ‘of 
old glass slag used instead. After heating the charge 
was allowed to cool when steel of great hardness was 


It is said - 


he still more antiquity of the iron industry in . 


produced. It was further annealed-in furnaces made 
of refractory clay until the requisite malleability was 
obtained.- The Tellinga name of this steel is Wootz. 

The mauufacturing process of steel as practised 
jn ancient India was in many ways superior to that 
of foreign imported steel. The furnaces and bellows 


“here were of many shapes and designs, and charcoal 


made from. different types of timber was used giving- 
the variable amount of carbon and hydrocarbon. Even 
now in some parts in’ India village blacksmiths rear 


. this ancient process of manufacturing steel and extract- 


ing iron from ores. But they are hardly paid for the 

labour-and earn somehow a poor livelihood. Competition 
from imported products as well as scarcity of fuel had 
gone to deprive them of their ancestral practice. 

The relics of the use of iron in India are to be foutd 
from the archaeological finds in different parts of India, 
such as Tinnevelli district in Madras, Dharpillar im 
Malwa (Gujarat), Ionarak. temple in Orissa ance 
remains of slags of iron from the neclithie site a 
Bellary, Seraikela, Ghatsila but the iron pillar near 
Delhi which, according to Fergusson, was built before 
400 A.D., stands as a glorious testimony to: the iron 
industry of India. This huge pillar is wholly’ made of - 
wrought iron and has a length of 23 ft. 8 inches, a 
diameter of 16-4 inches at the base and a weight of 
nearly 6 tons. The manipulation of such a huge mass 
of wrotight iron speaks in itself-of Indian efficiency 10 
iron industry. Ié is totally rustless but contains no 
chromium or titanium. On analysis it yielded 99°72. 
per cent of iron and 0-28 percent of carbon, sulphur, 
silica and phosphorus. It bales our imagination when 
we try to conceive how such a huge structure of 
rustless wrought iron was made into a pillar, It is 
said that’ it has been constructed by welding pieces of 


‘wrought iron, but has been so adjusted that no traces 


of welding are to be seen. 
Thus we sec that the iron industry in India is very 


‘ancient. In fact, it can be reasonably stated that the 


iron and stecl industry probably originated from here. 
This industry which was kept alive during the Mogul 
period practically died out in recent years due to hard 
competition from imported products, shortage of fuel, 
lack of protection by the Government and often due 
to the oppression of the -jaigirdars (Jandlards) and 
their people. It is really lamentable that India had in 
recent years to depend on foreign countries in steel 
preducts although she possesses. a vast and perhaps the 
richest and largest reserve of high-grade inon-ore and 
a good quantity of coal suitable for metallurgica] pur- 
poses. It is gratifving that the Tata Tron and Steel 


. Company and other Indian concerns in thig industry 


have met a fraction of our demand though a good 
amount of progress is yet to be made. ‘We hope that 
with the help of the Government our industrialists, 
true to the ancient tradition, would come up to meet 
the whole of the demand of India in iron and steel 
products, 
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By BIMALKUMAR DATTA, ma, 


Tue extensive low-lying plain on the south of the 
present district of 24-Parganas in Bengal is known 4s 
“‘West-Sundarban. It forms the western part of the 
Sundarban and extends along the sea-face of the Bay 
of Bengal from the estuary of the river Hooghly on 
the west to that of the river Kalindi on the east. 
Many tidal rivers intersect this area with a network 
of their branches and give it. the appearance of 4 
tangled region of estuaries, rivers and water-courses, 
enclosing a-large number of islets of various shaper 
and sizes. : 

Formerly this region was covered with dense 
jungles abounding in tigers, rhinoceroses and other wild 
animals; and many scholars held the view that it was 
not of ancient origin and had no past history. But the 
numerous antiquarian remains which this desolate tract 
and its bordering areas yielded, after the gradual re- 
clamation of the jungles, clearly testify to its inhabited 
character aNd prosperity in remote days. 

These antiquarian remains include numerous ruils 
of temples and other buildings, stone, brotze and 
ferracotta images, copper-plate inscriptions, potterics, 
coins and seals, etc? 

No mention has yet been found of any early town 
or village of this region in any Indian ‘literary records. 
But Ptolemy’s map of India within the Ganges (2nd 
century A.D.) shows a town here “Palaura” by name, 
between two rivers, named as Kambyson and Mega, 
-near the coast of the Bay of Bengal? 

- From the ancient epigraphic® and old Bengali 
literary* sources, as well as from the maps by De Barros 
(1540 AD.), Vanden Broucke (1660 A.D.) and James 
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1. (a) Varendra Research Society's Monographs Nos. 3 4 and 5. 

(b) Catalogue of (Kalighat). British Museum, 
Allan, p. XI ; 

(c) Annual Report, Varendra Research Society (Rajshahi), 1928-29 
(Kushan coin, Jatar Deul), pages 21-22, 

(d) Proceedings, Asiatic Society of . Bengal, 
coins, Jakra), page 245. 

(e) Descriptive List of Sculptures and Coins in the Museum of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, R. D. Banerjee (Punch-marked coins, Bera- 
champa), page 40, Nos. 179-184, and seatite seal of the 2nd and 3rd 
century B.C. (Chandraketu Garh), page 16. 

(f) Kushan head 
Ashutosh Museum. 

(g) Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
Vol. X, No. 2, 1934, pages 321-331. 

2. See Ptolemy’s Map of India within the Ganges, F. J. Monahan’s 
Early History of Bengal (Oxford University Press). 

3. Dakshin Govindapur Copper-plate of Maharaja Lakshman Sena 
Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, page 94, by N. G. Mazumdar. 

4, (a) Bipradas Chakravarti’s Manasar Bhasen.  Bangiya Schitya 
Parisad Patrika, 1343 B.S., Vol. II. 

(6) Mukunda Ram Chakravarty’s Chandi 
Edition, pages 201-202 and page 237. 

(c) Extract from the Raya-Mangal of Krishnarama in Bangalar 
Purabritta by Paresh Chandra Banerjee, pp. 18-19. 
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SOME EARLY ANTIQUITIES FROM LOWER BENGAL 
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Rennel (1764-1777 A.D.), it is evidently: sine ee: this 


tract-was traversed by the main channels of the. 
Ganges (now known as Adi-Ganga) which was the Bighes * 
way for the sea-borne trade of the rich Ganges valley. — 


This circumstance must have conduced to its itbepeity- 
in the past. But how this prosperity was swept away 
and the region became depopulated and overgrown 
with jungles is unknown. Natural cataclysm like earth- 
quakes, submergence of dand and gradual choking 


up of the Adi-Ganga, had been, most probably, some _ 


of its causes. 





An earthen jar with basket marks 


Evidences of the submergence of the old lands of 


this region were found in many - places. 3 
Colonel Gastrel says in his Revenue Survey Report 
of the Faridpore, Jessore and Buckergunge Districts: 


“What maximum height the Sundarbans may 


have formerly attained is utterly unknown.... — 


But that a general subsidence has operated over the 


whole of Sundarbans, if not of the entire delta, is, 


I think, quite clear from the result of the examina® 
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tions of cuttings or sections made in various parts 
where tanks were being excavated. At Khulna, 
about 12 miles to the nearest Sundarban lot, at 4 
depth from eighteen feet below the present surface 
of the ground and parallel to it, remains of an old 
forest were found consisting entirely of Sundri trees 
of various sizes with their roots and lower por- 
tions of the trunk exactly as they must have been 
existent in former days, wher all was fresh and 
green above them.” 





A stone stand 
R. D. Oldham writes: 


“The peat-bed is found in all excavations -in 
Calcutta at a depth varying from about twetty to 
about thirty feet and the same stratum appears to 
extend over a large area in the neighbouring 
country. A peaty layer has been noticed at Port 
Canning, thirty-five miles to the south-east and at 
Khulna, eighty miles east by north, always at such 
a depth below the present surface as to be some 
feet beneath the present mean tide level. In Many 
of the cases noticed, roots of the Sundri trees were 
found in the peaty stratum, This tree grows 4% 
little above high watermark in grounds hable to 
flooding, so that in many instances roOts occurring 
below the mean tide level, there is conclusive evi- 
dence of depression.’”® 


From these evidences of submergence and other 
geological features Mr. Oldham thinks that in the 
remote days probably this area of the Sundarban was 


not a part of the alluvial region of the Gangetic delta 


but a detached portion of a dry land that existed in the 
present Bay of Bengal. About this he says as follows in 
his book The Manual of Geology of India: 


“The evidence (of depression) is confirmed by 
the occurrence of pebbles, for it is extremely im- 
probable that coarse gravel should have been 
deposited in water eighty fathoms deep and large 
fragments could not have been brought to their 
present position unless the streams which now 
traverse the country had « greater fall or uDless 
which is more probable rocky hills existed which 
have been covered up _ by alluvial deposits. The 
coarse gravel and sands which form so considerable 
proportion of the beds traversed can scarcely be 

_ deltaic accumulation, and it is therefore probable, 
that when they were formed, the present site of 
Calcutta was near the alluvial plain, and it is quite 





e 5, Manual of Geology of India, 1892, by R. D. Oldham. 
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possible that a portion of Bay of Bengal was dry 
land.” | ‘oe 

Besides these, there are other evidences of depres-— 
sion of lands in this area, which show that due to it 
many ancient buildings had also been submerged under 
ground in the past. The river Raidighi Gang, which 
flows along the western side of lot No. 26 (Kankat- 
dighi) is also studded with ruins on its east bank. 
Foundations of buildings, built of large-size bricks 
exposed due to river erosions, are still visible there 
during ebb tide, about 8 feet below the present bank 
of the Gang. 

Recently I have seen in this tract some antiquities, 
which were unearthed from lower levels of ground . 
bearing close affinity with some f the pre-historic finds 
discovered in India and abroad. I intend to describe 
them here. Discovery of these antiquities and the 
evidences of the submergence of land, referred to 
above, indicate that this part of lower-Bengal is of 
ancient origin and probably it has a_ pre-history 
shrouded in obscurity. 

Of these finds the first one I want to notice here is 
a hand-made earthen jar with basket marks on 
its external surface. It is 54 ims. X 4 ims. and Was 
unearthed at Rupnagar (Lot No. 34, PS. Jaynagar). 
It is not possible now to. ascertain its age as there is 
no data for want of scientific excavation. But it closely 
early earthern jars used for 
funeral purposes in Egypt to keep wine for the dead.° 
Recently such basket-marked potteries have come to 
light in the Arikamedu excavation from the pre- 
Aratine layer.” All over the world hand-made basket- 
marked potteries were coming down from very remote 
times probably from Neolithic age® and were in use 10 
ancient China,® in the Thames at Mortlake” and im 
other ancient sites. Gradually with the march of time 
this kind of marks on potteries lost its purpose and 
style and began to be more and more conventionalized 
and decorative. 

The second one is a terra-cotta figurine of a mother- 
goddess (2 inches in height), which was discovered 
from a depth of 20 feet at the time of digging a ditch 
on the dry bed of Nalua Gang, a branch of the Adi- 
Ganga river. The hands and nose of this figurine are 
pinched and the breasts and eyes are made of addi- | 
tional fixed clay dots. The dots showing eyes are miss- 
ing but their marks are still visible. — 

In other parts of India this kind of clay images 
with various other types were found from the days Of 
Harappa culture. It is now difficult to ascertain the 
age of this figurine from the MSundarban as “the 
chronology of the terra-cottas of India has given rise 





6. Vide British Museum Post Cards. Series B. 56, No. B 336. 

7. Ancient Inlia, No. 2, July, 1946. Plate XXVII, figure (B). 

8. Anthropology, E. B. Taylor, Vol. Il, page 36. (Thinker’s 
Library Series). 

9. The Civilisation of the East (China), Rene Grousset, page 5. 

10. The Outline of History, H. G. Wells, Vol. I, page 61 
(Figure 1). 
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to much speculation and several conclusions have been 
drawn from the existence of various types. Primitive 
types have been assigned an early and sometimes pre- 
historic date.’ From the circumstantial evidences, 1t 
being extremely archaic and coming from a depth of 
20 feet, it may be said without much hesitation that 
this figurine is of a very early age. 

The third one is a four-legged rectangular stand 
made of sand-stone (size 15ins. X 12ins. x 9 ins.). It 
was unearthed during the re-excavation of the dry bed 
of an old tank at Kankandighi (Lot No. 26, P.S. 
Mathurapur) from a depth of 16 feet. It bears close 
similarity with a  stone-stand found at Tinnevelly 
(Travancore) in South India with pre-historic imple- 
ments and a grinder." This kind of stands were in Use 
in India for grinding corn from pre-historic times. 
Such stands belonging to the Gupta period were smaller 
in size and ornamented. The practice of grinding corn 
on raised stones (without legs) had been in vogue 
Egypt also 3,000 years back.” 

Geologists say that Bengal is comparatively 
younger in age. But the pre-historic antiquities so far 
discovered as chance-finds in the different districts of 
this province, bordering the 24-Parganas district, indi- 
cate that it has a pre-history of her own from very 
remote days. Though not in plenty, still implements of 
Paleolithic and Neolithic ages were found in Hooghly, 
Midnapur and Burdwan districts. In 1865, V. Ball dis- 
covered a small boucher, fashioned from a pebble of 
greenish quartzite, on the surface of the ground Near 
the village of Kunkun, 11 miles south-west of Govinda- 
pur on the Grand Trunk Road, in association with 4 
spread of pebbles derived from the conglomerates -of 
the lower Damodar group of the Gondwana system.” 
In Midnapur district near a village called Tama-juri 
within the pargana of Jhatibani a flat celt or battle-axe 
of copper was also unearthed by some villagers while 
digging a pit for domestic purpose.“ In the district of 
Burdwan near Durgapur relics of a very early civili- 
sation also came to light. "These are now under the 
inspection of the Archaeological Department.* 

Besides the finds noted above the ancient scripts 
in Sorash Matrika Chitralipi in the West Rarh and in 
the inscriptions on the hills of Biharinath in the district 
of Bankura, have, got a striking resemblance with the 
scripts of Harappa and Mohenjodaro and prove beyond 








1l. Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India,, 1902-3, 
page 139, 

12. Outline of History (H. G. Wells), Vol. I, pictures in pages 
132 and 141. 

; 13. _ Catalogue of Pre-Historic Antiquities in the Indian Museum, 
T. C. Brown, page 67. 

14. Ibid, page 142. 

15. Address of N. G. Mazumdar, a former Superintendent of 
the Archaeological Department, as President of the History Section 
of the Prabashi Banga Sahitya Sammelan. The Hindushan Stendard, 
31 December, 1937. 
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doubt that scripts of Indus valley culture were once 
current in West Bengal.” Some of the ritual folk draw- 
ings of Bengal are also important for more than oe 
reason. In one of such Alpana drawings, found in the 





Mother Goddess 
of Kujkura (District Bankura), distinct traces 
of some of the Indus valley seripts with many Brahmi 
and Kharosti letters have been traced.” 

The chance-finds, described above, clearly indicate 
that Bengal with its lower regions, washed by numerous 
channels of the Ganges, is not of recent growth and 


village 


archaeologically is of high importance, From the 
reference in the Vedic and Pauranik literature it also 
appears that this province was the home of primitive 
people for a long time. But its pre-history is now com- 
pletely shrouded in darkness and only scientific excava- 
tions can throw light on it. 








16. For detailed descriptions and pictures of these scripts and 
ritual folk drawings, see Encyclopaedia Bengalensis, Vol. I, Part 6 
pages 210. Published by the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta. 

17. Ibid. 


ARANMULA METAL MIRROR 
A Miracle of Metallurgy 


By K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY, Ba. 


Axsovut Ninety-two miles to the north of Trivandrum 
is the ancient village of Aranmula, idyllically situated 
in the Thiruvalla taluk on the left bank of the river 


Pamba. Famous for its old temple consecrated to God 


Parthasarathi, and the spectacular annual snake-boat 
regattas, Aranmula is the home of the unique bell- 
metal industry carried on by a select band of heredi- 
tary master craftsmen who alone know the secret of 
casting bell-metal mirrors from an alloy of copper 
and tin. 





Aranmula snake-boat regatta 


Aranmula Kannadi (Aranmula mirror) which 
has gathered around it a tradition and_ sanctity 
and has been hailed as the finest and rarest example 
of bell-metal casting is considered to be one of the 
most treasured curios of the world. Inspired art and 
impeccable craftsmanship combine to render the manu- 
facture of this mirror one of the most wonderful 
achievements of indigenous art-crafts, as remarkable 
as the mummification in ancient Egypt. The history 
of the origin of the industry is lost in obscurity. 
Tradition and legend aver that nearly four centuries 
ago, the chief of the principality of Aranmula, a 


patron of arts and crafts, brought down a few families — 


of Kannans, professional casters in bronze, to 
sattle down in his principality and make the cere- 


monial utensils, decorative lamps, bells and such other 
articles required for daily use in the temple. He 
endowed the artisans with liberal grants of lands and ~ 
special privileges. For some reason the craftsmen 
proved unsuccessful in their efforts to turn out the 
required articles to the satisfaction of the connoisseur 
chief. The indignant. chief threatened the Kannans 
with eviction. The craftsmen who were at 
their wits’ ends offered special sacrifices and prayers 
to the deity in the temple and decided to make a 
unique crown for the image in 
the shrine. The womenfolk of 
the Kannans threw into the 
melting pot all their tin orna- 
ments accompaneid by prayers 
and entreaties to the God to 
save their husbands from dis- 
grace. The crown, made out 
of the combination of copper 
and tin the exact proportion 
of which was at that time 
unknown to the casters, was 
a marvel of art and craft. 
Silver-like in colour and brittle 
like glass, it shone with rare. 
brilliance, and when cleaned 
acquired the quality of re- 
flection. The . mukutam or 
crown known as Kannadi Bim- 
bam (mirror image) is even 
now preserved in the Aran- 
“mula temple and worshipped. 


This startling and for- 
tuitous discovery was imme- 
diately put to use by the intrepid . Chief and the 
talented craftsmen. The casters worked out the proper 
proportion of the different metals and manufactured 
mirrors. The Chief liberally patronised the craftsmen 
in developing the industry. He proclaimed that the 
metal mirror was a gift of God and laid down that 
it should form one of the eight auspicious articles 
used in all Hindu religious rites. By observing this 
rule himself, he gave the lead, and the prominent 
people in the village followed suit. The Aranmula 
Kannadi thus became an article of every-day use 
in the Hindu household and was invested with a halo 
of sanctity. 
The metal mirror is cast from an alloy of copper 
and tin, the exact proportion of which is a closely 
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ARANMULA METAL MIRROR 


guarded secret of only two surviving families of 
Kannans at Aranmula. The metal mirror is usually 
oval in shape, six inches by four inches, and about 
one-fifth of an inch thick and has a bright and 
polished surface as that of cut-glass mirrors. ‘The 
polishing of the surface of the mirror is a difficult and 





The master craftsman -weighing the metals to 
form the proper alloy for manufacturing metal 
mirrors 
delicate job demanding consummate technical skill 
and utmost patience. A paste of rice bran and laurel 
or Maroti (Hydnocarpus Wightiana) oil is used for 
this purpose. The polished plate is fixed with a mix- 
ture of lac and wax on an artistically engraved brass 
frame. Scientific skill and mastery of craftsmanship 
of the most advanced type, are required for casting 
these mirrors. The mirror elicits both the envy and 
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admiration of modern metallurgists. The cost of 
materials required for casting these mirrors is Small 
compared with the extent of highly skilled labour 
which the complicated process of manufacture demands. 
The different processes in the making of mirrors are 
attended to by the entire family of Kannans. The 





The master craftsman polishing metal mirrors 


master craftsmen prepare the mould, the alloy and 
the wax, and attend to casting and polishing. The 
making of a mirror involves the strenuous efforts of @ 
whole family for four days. The price of a mirror 
is about Rs. 15. Although Aranmula metal mirrors’ 
may not be able to compete with cheap glass mirrors, 
they are prized very much by collectors of curios, 
especially connoisseurs hailing from foreign coun- 
tries. There is every scope for the manufacture Of 
metal mirrors flourishing as a cottage craft in which 
inspired art and accomplished craftsmanship combine 
to produce one of the marvels of metallurgy attempted 
nowhere else in the world, 
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Ir was in a hurry that I made the trip to the TVA— 
one of the wonders of modern America. It require’ 
months possibly to learn and study the various aspects 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. It is an institution 
all by itself and a marvel of modern engineering skill. 
Its achievements are numerous and multi-faced. Besides 
controlling floods and river navigation for which it was 
originally designed fifteen years ago it has contributed 





| Wilson Dam 


towards a higher standard of living of the people of 
the Tennessee Valley and of the United States at large, 
through the various industries developed in the valley 


and better methods of scientific agriculture. It has 
also given rise to the all-powerful mighty atom and 
its protege the atom bomb. Here in this valley in the 
famous Oak Ridge plant the first atom bomb 
was created and for this purpose alone there arose 
out of nothing a modern industrial town almost over- 
night, unbelievable it was like that of Aladin’s days, 
booming with scientific activities employing the best 
brains available in the United States as well as from 
other countries. 

The Tennessee Valley covers an approximate area 
of 40,000 sq. miles comprising the seven states of 
Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi and ‘Tennessee itself. -The whole of 


this area is spotted with blue mountains, wide lakes - 


almost all artificially created through the river-con- 
trolling system of the TVA with-a shore-line of nearly 
10,000 miles with plenty of room for swimming, fishing, 
boating and other recreating activities. In fact the 
TVA lakes have already been known as “the Great 
Lakes of the South.” The whole of this big valley, 
once haunted with malaria, low standard of living and 
frequently devastated by uncontrollable floods taking 
a huge toll in the form of human lives and properties, 
is today a favourite recreating center and attracts 


people not only from all over the United States but. 





also a few thousand foreigners every year, both lay- 
men as well as technical experts from all over the world. 

I am no technician in the sense the dams and 
other construction skills are involved. I went to see 
the TVA just as a layman. I was more interested as 
a chemical engineer in the chemical plants operated 
by the TVA at their Wilson Dam plant at Muscles 
Shoals in the State of Alabama. As the TVA by itself 
is an institution there is a place for every one to 
learn, look and wonder at this achievement of modern - 
scientific skill calling for the services of engineers and 
technicians of all kinds and shades of opinion. One 
will see there the labourers toiling for their daily 
bread, the big boss responsible for everything, the 
construction engineer all the while busy with his blue- 


_prints and construction work, the geologist surveying 


the geological aspects of the dams and their sites (for 
on this geological report alone the dams are located 
and their construction details dependent on this 
geological findings), the chemical engineer busy with 
the work of various plants producing fertilizers for 
cheaper and easier farming and ever prepared to 


switch their top-level energy and activities for the pro- 


duction of ammuNitions and other war materials in 
case of emergencies side by side with their activities 





Fontana Dam with power-station below 


in the atomic laboratories of the huge Oak Ridge 
plant, the agricultural engineer supervising the ¢co- 
operative farms sponsored by the TVA and the 
bacteriologist looking for better and effective methods. 
for the control of pests and mosquitoes with’ weapons 
like DDT and spraying planes at their command. In 
fact, the TVA is a contribution of every branch of 
knowledge known to men. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is a denentealeen 
federal project involving seven states and. four and @ 
half million people. It was originally initiated during 
the period of the New Deal for the harnessing of the 


- 
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fiost-feared-of rivet in the south and development of 
its valley. The TVA was set up in the days of the late 
President Roosevelt and it came into being on May 
18, 1933, exactly fifteen years ago. “Running waters 
were made to walk.” A river was put to work for the 
people. As somebody remarked, it was “one hell of & 
big job of work.” It was not that the Act did not 
receive any opposition. But it was adopted and 
. thank God, today politics do not play any part in 
the TVA. The Act called for the maximum amount 





A hydro-electric sub-station 
of water-control with the maximum development of 
the river for navigation purposes and maximum gene- 
ration of water-power in the form of electricity con- 


sistent with flood-control and navigation. It called 
for reforestation and proper use of marginal lands 
and the development of new agricultural technique 
and the economic and social well-being of the people 
- living in the basin and provided ‘for the agricultural 
and industrial development of the valley. It was 
big order. “The job having been defined,” said David 
_E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, “and the broad policies having been laid 
down, Congress ihn the TVA Act did what is new in 
our history.” It fixed upon one agency the respon- 
sibility for results in resource development in a region. 
~The development of the river, not flood-control alone 
or navigation or power, but also all the water used, 
were to be the responsibilities of one public agency. 
Organization of the Administrative Department 
of the TVA is somewhat elabaqrate and complicated. 
The Chief Engineer in charge of construction, includ- 
ing the water-control planning and _ construction 
department, develops and executes an integrated plan 
of water-control in the Tennessee river and its tribu- 
taries.; plans, designs and constructs dams, reservoirs 
and locks, hydro-electric and steam-generating facilities 
and other constructions required for the TVA’s water- 
control program ; directs the unified control of water 
operations of the river reservoir system for all pur- 
poses ; and provides other engineering and construc- 
tion services as required. These include a score of 
divisions like those of water-control, hydraulics, 
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electricity, ‘acini design, stirvey, arthitéctural, iia | 


and mechanical design services, etc. | 
The whole trip was arranged and planned rougl 
the office of the TVA at Knoxville, which is its 
quarters. I could not see all of the twenty-nine dams — 
‘at the time except visiting some of the more impor- 
‘tant and bigger ones like the Fontana dam in North 
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Carolina, the Norris dam near Knoxville, the Wilson 


dam in Alabama and a few others. It is not that the 
rest of the dams are not worth visiting but that I did | 
not have time enough for them. The two big dams 


still under construction are the one damming the” 


Watauga stream and the other on the South Holston 
river, a tributary of the Tennessee. Dams under 
construction are really instructive and give an idea as 
to the tremendous work and materials inyolved in 


their construction. Diverting the’ whole stream, as is 
being done in the above two cases, through another 


artificial channel and clearing the site for the dam 
and its subsequent construction is by itself a tremend- 
ous job. The neat and clean finished dams do not 
usually give an idea as to the huge amount, of labour 
and materials involved. 

TVA’s chemical plants are at the Wilson dam at 
Muscles Shoals in Alabama along with its chemical 
engineering unit in which I was specially interested. 





Construction work in progress 
at Watauga Dam 


Also at the Wilson dam is the malaria control unit. 
of the TVA for which I made this trip of a thousand — =H 
and odd miles all the way from Columbia University 


in New York City. I was really impressed by their 
diverse methods for controlling malaria. In all the 
places I went to I was very cordially received and 


shown Tound : things were explained wherever necessary — 


by the local officials. In the malaria control unit a spe- 

cial lecture with slides was arranged for me to explain 
the various problems involved in their fight against 
malaria. In malaria controlling, besides combating 
mosquitoes with new weapons like DDT, chlorodane 
ete. an ingenious method is being used by the TVA. 
engineers which consists of just raising the water level 


and then suddenly lowering it down thereby. exposing 


ieee 


the lafvae io. thane on a dry surface and kill them 
all. The technique of DDT residual spraying has 
presented an entirely new approach to the control of 
malaria. The Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
interested in the development of this technique and 


its utilization as a routine method for malaria control. - 


The effect of the routine treatment on an area basis 
was almost a complete elimination of anopheline 
mosquitoes. 





Temporary construction offices, 
Watauga Dam 


_ The Muscles Shoals chemical plant is a huge 
munition plant inherited by the TVA from World 
War I and is now the fertilizer plant for the TVA. 
“TVA supplies fertilizers to the neighbouring farms at 
a much cheaper and more concentrated form, An 
adequate use of phosphate fertilizers in the past had 
in part been impeded by its high cost. to the farmers. 
A group of TVA chemical technicians, aided by expert 
Washington resources was set to work in 1933 to 
reduce the cost of producing highly concentrated phos- 
phate fertilizers. Here chemical engineering came to 
the rescue of the farmers. Today the whole resources 
and production capacity of the Muscles Shoals muni- 
tion plant are directed towards production of phosphate 
and nitrate fertilizers. They are also intreducing 
liquid ammonia directly as a fertilizing manure. 

The chemical engineering section as such was 
established in the year 1937 and is responsible for 


the development and administration of the TVA 


program and policies involving research in the field 
of fertilizers and munitions, the production of such 
materials and technical direction and guidance of 
“industrial research activities based upon the sciences 
of chemistry, chemical engineering and metallurgy. 
The director of the department is responsible to the 
chief conservative engineer and through him to the 
general manager for planning and. administration of 
the work of the department. He advises the chief 
conservative engineer on programs and major policies 
and departmental organization and on relations with 
other departments in the TVA _ and with outside 
agencies. It is to be noted that the TVA works in 





close co-operation with the State universities and 
other Government institutions on a national” basis. 

If one looks at the achievements of the TVA 
its record will be seen written in’ concrete and steel 
and in lands revived and forests renewed. Here one 
can see what modern science can do in a few years to 
change the face of the earth and the waters. The 
wild waters of a wild river have been tamed and 
made to work for the people. LHighty-five thousand 
farms in the seven states use electricity from the TVA. 
As a result of low-cost electrit power nine out of 
ten wired houses in Chattanooga, Tennessee, now have — 
electric refrigeration and three out of four in Knox- 
ville. The total investigation of a billion dollars in 
river development produces rot only power but also 
benefits of navigation and flood-control. Along with 
the development of a new 650 miles navigation 
channel, land-locked towns like Guntersville, Alabama, 
became an inland port. Not only this, private indus- 
tries grew up in the valley and the level of the four 
and a half million people in the valley rose within 
the last fifteen years by something like 75%. TVA 
has not only been built by the people but for the 
people. In the wordings of that “most famous book , 
of 1944,” Democracy on the March, by Lilienthal, 
TVA has been the story of a new kind of pioneering 
—pioneering by the people of the Tennessee Valley, 





South Holston River—the Dam site 
the “dreamers with shovels” who have built tomorrow 
out of- yesterday. From a _yalley whose Jand was 
barren and scarred with erosion, whose river used its 


great stores of energy only for destruction, they 
created fertile farms, modern productive industries 
based. on tremendous electric energies of a harnessed 
river, ald a thriving commerce utilizing the vast 
man-made water-ways that serve them also as fisheries 
and playgrounds. Today the Tennessee Valley where 
farmers milk their cows with electricity, where once 
women who carried water pail by pail work in modern 
kitchens, stands as a living symbol of the miracle 
that can be achieved by people who have a clear 
vision of the potentialities of their region and a firm: 
belief in a working democracy. i eee 


FULTON FISH MARKET 


America’s Largest Fish Distribution Centre : 


Before the war fresh fish poured into this market 


America’s oldest and largest fish-distributing centre, 
from all-over the world—by ship, by truck, and by 


the Fulton Fish Market, is located on the East River 


in the heart of New York City. train. The Fulton market sold brook trout from 
Holland, Dover sole from Eng- 


he e- pproresen tera 


land, swordfish from Japan, lobster 
tails from South Africa, octopus 
from Spain, and green turtles 
from the Caribbean. For over 200 
years fishing vessels from Canada 


and the U.S. North Atlantic 
Coast, from the Gulf of Mexico 
and warm southern seas, laden 


with cod, haddock, lobsters, terra- 
pin, shrimps, and a hundred other 
varieties of fish, have docked 
every morning at the big market 
which has been known as the 
Fulton Fish Market for the past 
century. The history of the market 
goes back to 1664, when American 
Indians brought their fish to 
New York City's first fish market 
Pj on this same site. 

— With the coming of World 
War II, United States fishing 
schooners and fishermen have had 
to work harder than ever before. 





An American fishing. vessel, loaded with a cargo of fish, sailing for the 
Fulton Fish Market 


Against a background of modern 
skyscrapers and business buildings 
marking the financial district of 
the city, the Fulton Fish Market 
conducts its business in many old 
warehouses and shipping offices 
that were built in the days when 
great sailing ships docked at their 
doors from famous ports of the 
Seven Seas. All year long, day 


and night, in blistering heat and 
freezing cold, fearless American 
fishermen sail through fogs and 


gales, over the rough, treacherous 
waters of the Atlantic, risking 
their lives to catch the fish, to 
help feed the United States and 
during war the U. S. armed forces 
and the United Nations. 

Fish was not rationed in the 
United States during time of war : 3 
and there was a tremendous !|_- a 8 : . = ‘ eS 
demand for fish as a food 





Fishermen from Gloucester rest in bunks on board their ship after unload- 


substitute. for strictly rationed 


ing their cargoes at the Fulton Fish Market 


meat. The Fulton Fish Market 
ships large quantities of fish to civilian outlets all over 
the-United States as well as to the U. S. armed forces 
and to overseas supply depots for the United Nations. 
The market distributes to hotels, restaurants, homes, 
and stores throughout the United States. 


Every day the Fulton market handles 650,000 to 1,000,000 
pounds of fresh fish. The men who bring these cargoes to 
Fulton Fish Market are sturdy representatives of many 
nationalities, United States fishermen include Portu- 
guese types from Cape Cod on the U.8, North Atlantic® 
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An American fi 


American fishermen cast their heavy nets for fish 


to sell at the Fulton Fish Market in the heart 
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of New York City 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


coast, Greeks and Cubans from the Gulf of Mexico, 
French Canadians, Italians and Scandinavians, as well 
as a wide veriety of, Anglo-Saxon types from the 
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During the war, the U. S. armed forces consumed 
more than half of all frozen fish in the United States, 
and great quantities of canned fish were shipped over- 





. ° * ois 
An American truck driver examiding an assort- 
ment of shrimps, halibut and mackerel in a 
restaurant ‘window 


Sshing ports of the U. S. Northeastern States called 
New England. They have enriched America’s fishing 
‘ndustry through techniques developed in their native 
lands over a period of centuries. 


Fishermen from Gloucester, a famous American 
fishing port, prepare for a trip while their boat 
-is docked at the Fulton Fish Market 


seas to United Nations battlefronts. "Today to the 
United Nations and the home front, Fulton Fish 
Market is distributing fish in greater quantities than 
ever before—USIS. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Provincialism in Assam 


For some time past we find a sordid spectacle of 
provincialism in all its nakedness all over India. | 
really wonder what are things coming to. If each 
province thinks of its own parochial interest, what 
remains of India. I do not for a moment hold any 
brief for any particular province. I 
Bengali, but I do not spare any Bengali when I find 
the least trace of provincialism in his thoughts and 
deeds. 

I have been keenly watching the recent develop- 
ments on the Assam Railway It pained me much to 
read a statement of the Chief Administrative Officer 
of that Railway that it was a mere coincidence that 


am myself a 


both the Chairman and the Member of the recently- 
formed Service Commission for that railway happened 
to be Assamese. Without meaning any disrespect to 
anybody, I must say that this statement is a travesty 
of truth. I have it on unquestionable authority that 
it was the Government of India who ordered that the 
Chairman of the Commission must be Mr. Barua, 4n 
Assamese Officer of -the railway, who, by the way: 
was the District Traffic Superintendent at Lumding 
and who in consequence had to be transferred to 
Pandu to take over this new job. Thé Press Com- 
munique of the Assam Government published on 
8.7.48 where it was made clear that the Service Com- 
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mission on the Assam Railway which was set up at 
their instance would consist cf two ‘sons of the soil’ 
is much more suggestive than the cock-and-bull story 
with-which the Chief Administrative Officer of the 
Assam Railway tried to dupe the Press reporters. 
There is, however, ohe very surprising aspect in 
this interesting episode. It is the Government of 
India who normally issue Press Notes or Communi- 


ques regarding formation of a new Department or a 3 


new organization on railways -which are controlled 
by the Government of India. In this instance, how- 
ever, it was the Assam Government who took the 
initiative to issue a Communique on a subject which 
concerns the Central Government. Why this depar- 
ture from the usual practice? .Is it to tell the world 
gleefully that the Central Government have been 
forced to give way to violeht agitation? 


anti-Bengali agitation has 
most fantastic expectation? 
Central Government mum? Are. they ashamed to 
own up their discraceful conduct in surrendering to 
the mischievous propaganda of a mushroom growth, 


the Assam Jatiya Mahasabha which flourished on the > 
tacit support of the ruling authorities in Assam? Are 


they fighting shy to admit that a small cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand> which could have been 
easily subdued with a slight firmness on their part 
was allowed to assume a serious proportion by their 
lamentable lack of imagination and foresight? Are 
they staggered at the result of their own folly in 


adopting a policy of appeasement from the very 
beginning ? It is a pity that they have forgotten the 


lessons taught by the Muslim League! At times I 


doubt if the Transport Minister of the Government 
old bureaucracy is — 


of India is functioning or the 
carrying on merrily according to good old methods, 
Bengal has undoubtedly fallen on _ evil days. 
There is a remarkable dearth of 
affairs of life. It 
journalistic field where the mantle of those fearless 
intellectual giants like the Ghosh Brothers, Sir 
Surendranath, Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, §j. Syam- 
sundar Chakrabarty and men of their ilk whose 
mighty pen was a veritable terror to the erring 
Officials and agents of British Imperialism with its 
enormous resources, has fallen on mealy-mouthed 
pigmies who have not the courage of their conviction 
and who can be duped by even a third-rate non- 
Bengali. Otherwise, how can they swallow an obvious- 


ly misleading statement of that wily gentleman who 
Conference that it was a mere. 


explained in his Pre 
accident that the Service Commission of the Assam 
Railway consists of two Assamese Officers only. Could 
they not get it verified from any other sources? Have 
they not seen what the Assam Tribune of Gauhati 
wrote on the subject and was not the Press Commu- 


Is this not 
going to encourage people to foment. fresh trouble 
as they now have got positive proof that their violent 
succeeded. beyond their 
In any case, why are the > 


reason to question 


leadership in al] 
is even more remarkable in the 
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nique of the Assam Government clear enough to 
discerning readers that the whole thing was arranged 
at the dictation of the Assam Government? The 
Assam Government were honest enough to state in 
that very Communique that they never believed that.’ 
the Railway Administration ever discriminated against 
Assamese. If so, could not our Press Reporters enquire 
why the Assam Government insisted on a purely 


Assamese Commission of their own choice? Is it not 


obvious enough that it was just to secure special 


indirect favour for Assamese candidates or to enable 


the Assam Government to have a voice in the selec- 
tion? These are pertinent questions and it is very 
unfortunate that not a single Bengali paper thought 
it fit to raise them. Even those who are fully 
acquainted with facts dared not publish them. 
Viewed from another- angle also we have every 
the propriety of such an all- 
Assamese Commission. As you are all aware, Bengalees 
form one-third of the total population of Assam. If 
to this is added the Bengalees of Dooars and Cooch 


Behar Sections, 50 per cent of the population of the 


area served by the Assam Railway would easily 
consist of Bengalees. Knowing as we do the narrow 
racial policy followed by the present Assam Govern- 
Ment, it is a matter for serious consideration whether 
this large number of Bengalees can expect any 
justice in the hands of an all-Assamese Railway Ser- 
vice Commission, sponsored by the Assam Government. 
The fate of Sylhetee employees is a pointer. The 
Central Government could not protect them. Similar 
would be the fate of the refugees from East Bengal 


who are openly hated by almost all Assamese. It was 
really a great blunder to allow the Assam Govern- 


‘ment to be in virtual control of railway employees. 


- Ordinarily no one would have taken any exception 


to the formation of a wholly Assamese Service Com- 
mission. But the circumstances that led to their 


- selection are bound to make them subservient to the 


Assamese influence. Can the Central Government say 


that the selection of the personnel of the Commission 


has been made with due regard to their strength of 
character so that they may be able to withstand 
influence of all kinds? 

Another thing that rises uppermost in my mind 
is why there should not be a nominee of the Bengal 
Government in this Commission when part of the 
Assam Railway is in Bengal. Shall I be correct to 
assume that Bengalee interests do not matter so long 
as Assamese are appeased? Will Dr. Bidhan Roy 
take a leaf out of Premier Bardoloi’s book? If a 
wholly Assamese Service Commission is justified for 
the few jobs in Assam Railway, a wholly Bengali 
Commission is absolutely essential for the numerous - 
jobs on the Bengal portion of the BE. I. and B. N. 
Railway. Will Dr. Roy take the hint ? | 


NaAtin Bryant Sen Gupta 
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To carry to the countries of the Orient and the 
Near East her crusade for recognition of the useful- 
ness of the blind to the society in which they live, 
Miss Helen Keller, who in infancy was deprived of 
sight,*hearing, and speech (she regained the faculty 
of speech through the untiring efforts of her tutor) 
by a severe illness, and who so overcame this almost 
insurmountable handicap as to become one of the 
world’s most notable women, left New York City on 
March 17 on the first leg of @ year-long journey that 
will take her through virtually - all countries of the 
Orient. | ‘3 

Now 68 years old, Miss Keller is famed as an 
author and lecturer, and is an honors graduate of 
Radcliffe College, Boston, Massachusetts. She is 
undertaking the long and arduous’ trip, she said, while 
she is still physically able to do so, to emancipate 
the minds and spirits of her fourteen million fellow- 
blind, and to bring them hope that they soon May 
be able to take their rightful place in human society. 
She will appeal to governments and peoples “to dispel 
their ancient superstitions concerning blindness; to 
inaugurate programs of education and rehabilitation 
of their blind millions and to hasten to do everything 
possible in the field of prevention of blindness.” — 

“IT am not a teacher or a preacher,” Miss Keller 
said. “I am just a happy witness to the light that God 
sheds upon handicapped human beings throughout the 
earth.” . 

Her present plan is to conduct her crusade through 
speeches at public meetings, visits with government 
officials, and to homes and schools for the blind and 
deaf in the key cities of each country. 

Last year Miss Keller toured Europe on the same 
mission, to bring hope and encouragement to some of 


the world’s millions of blind people, and to prove to — 


disbelievers that blindness does not incapacitate a 
human being so far as service to humanity is con- 
cerned. 

Tentative itinerary of Miss Keller’s tour iahides 
visits to Australia and New Zealand, Japan, Korea, 
China,*India and Pakistan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
_ Lebanon, and Palestine. She has tentatively planned 
to visit, between January 4 and February 10, 1949, the 
cities of Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, Vellore, Travan- 
core, Nagpur, New Delhi, Bombay, Lahore, and 
Karachi, although the final itinerary will be subject to 
consultations with government representatives, the 
India Association for the Welfare of the Blind, the 
National Christian Council of India, the All-India 
Council of Women, and other groups. 

Miss Keller's tour is sponsored by the John 
_ Milton Society for the Blind, of which she is founder 


DEAF AND BLIND HELEN KELLER ON WORLD-WIDE TOUR 


and president. This society is an inter-denominational, 
non-sectarian agency for the publication and distribu- 
tion of religious literature in Braille, and Miss Keller’s 
tour marks the extension of its services to a world-— 
wide scale. The seciety publishes monthly the John 
Milton Magazine, a Braille digest of the best religious 
articles appearing in current periodicals for the sighted, 
and Discovery, a religious magazine for boys and girls, 
containing inspirational stories, articles, aNd poems. 
Both magazines are distributed without charge to 
anyone requesting them. 
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Miss Helen Keller i ae 


Originally founded for the blind of the United 
States, the society, through its publications, has ex- 
tended its services to include Canada, South America, 
and Europe. Extension of its serVices to the Orient 
and Near East, it was recently announced, will be 
marked by publications in Arabic Braille for Moslem 
lands; in Telugu Braille for South India; in Persian. 
Braille for Iran; in Korean Braille for Kowa! and in 
Cantonese Braille for South China. The society is 
financed entirely by voluntary contributions Ba 
May 15, 1948. 
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1S RUSSIA SECRETLY PLANNING A WAR? 


By P. K. BANERJI, w.x.. (Sweden) 


A refugee from the Soviet Unioa recently arrived in 


Paris under cover of the closest secrecy. He gave out 
his name as Gulishvili and he figured as a mystery-man 
in Parisian life. 


to a rumour, 


Service in the occupied zone of Austria. Just about the 


same time a certain news-agency of Paris came Out 


with the sensational news that the real identity of this 
man had been established beyond doubt as being the 


Soviet General Khaparidze, whose statement regarding» 


the secret plans of the Union was also published — 


He was said to hold the rank of | 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Red Army, who, according 
was the man who recently held the © 
responsible post of the Chief of the Russian Intelligence — 


life. 


Malinoysky, who so successfully carried Out the 


counter-attack in Stalingrad, which turned the tide of 


the war definitely in favour of the Russians, and who 
finally closed the arms of the gigantic pincers by 
effecting a meeting with Rokossovsky. Out of this army 


of 1,800,000 men at least 800,000 may be.reckoned as 


mobile troops that at regular intervals are replaced by 


: the newly called-in. But about a million men {in the 


army serve as professional soldiers throughout their 
These six army-corps employed at different 
strategic points on the Union’s frontiers are all self- 


contained and independent units as regards operational 
tactics and administrative policy. One of the funda- 


simultaneously by the same agency. It reads as Mental principles of Soviet military strategy, which is 


follows : 


specially cared for by all ranks of the army is based 


The plans that have been drawn up by the - on the doctrine “Adinia Voinaia Doktrina” (the doc- 


Gepartments of the 
which is entrusted with the work of administration and | 
organisation and the other with matters relating to 
mobilisation, provided for 


the thirty special divisions, each having twice 


Red Army General-Staff, one of | 


~ utilisation of all 
the mobilisation of 120 strategic and material resources of the army must be 
divisions by ‘the Ist of January, 1948, in addition to 


_trine of waging war on a unified basis). According to 
this principle,.a common pool for the successful 
the available technical, tactical, 


-ereated and. the method of conducting warfare should 


its” be meticulously planned and perfected behind the front 
-_Zormal strength and deployed in the occupied zones — 


before the actual starting of hostilities. The Russians 


of the Union. This will provide the Union with a peace- _ have also plans ready for dropping big armies from the 
time strength of an army of 1,800,000 fully equipped air behind an would-be enemy’s lines of communica- 


‘men, These divisions have been grouped into six army-— 
corps, each employed at a particular strategic point of 
the Union’s long: frontier-line, which in the opinion of | 
experts might prove vulnerable to attack by the enemy > 


in a future war. The Northern Army will have Lenin- 
grad as its.base of operations, the Western is intended 
to operate from its base at Minsk, the Caucasian Army 


is based at Tiflis. The Army stationed in Turkestan, — 


will have two separate operational bases, one at Tas- 
kent and the other at Frunze, while the Army in the 


“Dalnie Vostock” (the Far East) will have bases at 
clear-— 
sighted Marshal Klim Voroshilov, who is also 2 


Chita and Vladivostock. The _ strategically 
member of the highest Defence Council of the Union, 
holds the command of the Northern Army. The forty- 
two year old Marshal Konstantin Rokossoysky, who 
greatly impressed the Red Army with his slogan “Vic- 
tory must be carved out of stone and not imprinted on 
loam” has been appointed the commander of the 
Western Army. Marshal Zhukov, who is considered to 
be the ablest general in the 
strategy was mainly responsible 


dered by the Finns,to be an impregnable line of forti- 
fications, will command the Southern Army. The black- 
moustached Marshal Ivan Bagmarian has been entrusted 
with the task of leading the Caucasian Army and the 
reputed Marshal Simyon Timoshenko has been given 
the command of the army stationed in Turkestan, 
while the Supreme Command of the Army in the 
Far East has gone to the corpulent Marshal Rodioni 


“Red Army and whose - 
for the successful 
reduction of the Mannerheim Line, which was consi- 


tions and supplies. The delicate problem with regard 


to the actual production of the atom bomb is however 
‘giving the Russian High Command a cause for. 


headache, though it is now an open secret that they 
have full knowledge of the complicated process of 
manufacture of this type of bomb. In the opinion of 
experts Molotov did not mince matters when he made 
a dark innuendo about such a possibility in ome of his 


_ publie speeches held in Moscow recently. But the snag 


about the whole thing lies perhaps in the fact that 


up till now they have not made such a progress in this 
direction as to be able to proceed immediately with its 
manufacture on a large-scale industrial basis. All the 


same they have started setting up three factories for 
this secret purpose in eastern Siberia, which are ex- 


-pected to work on a_ satisfactory ‘productive basis 


within the next twelve or eighteen months. Against the 
background of these secret activities of the Russians, 
which might have been prompted by dark and sinister 


motives, the fact that the Soviet High Command have 


got scent of a scientific method recently developed by | 
the Americans for strategic atom-bombing, stands out 
in bold relief in the present political set-up of the 
world. The, Russians have little doubt in the -effective- 
ness of this method with the help of which the 
Americans can easily render the Russian oil-fields at 
Baku andthe others that lie not far away from the 
sea-coast useless by atom-bombing not the oil-fields 
proper but a certain area of the sea surrounditg them. 
By their proximity to the sea most of the Russian oil- 
fields might thus prove very vulnerable to attacks by 
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IS RUSSIA SECRETLY PLANNING A WAR ? 


enemy aircraft carrying a deadly load of atom bombs. 
The oil-fields at Baku. constitute one-of the most 
important sources of the Union’s war potential, whith 
by virtue of their close- proximity to the Caspian Sea 
can be very easily put out of action by the dropping 
_of a few atom bombs on this inland salt-water lake. 
This possibility has made the Russian High Command 
extremely nervous as they fully realise that failing to 
maintain the full productivity of these oil-fields they 
can hardly carry on a war for a long time with the 
Western Democracies. Keeping this threatening danger 
in view the Russian General-Staff have started work 
in feverish haste cn a gigantic military project, in- 
volving the construction of a ‘huge screen looking 
exactly like an unfolded parachute on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea, for the purpose of preventing radio- 


active contamination from yitally affecting the nearby - 


oilfields. Though the Russians may not have yet suc- 
ceeded in making the desired progress in the manu- 
facture of -the atom bomb yet it must be conceded 
that with regard to V-weapons they are already well- 
advanced for meeting any contingency in a future war. 
They have, of late, particularly devoted their energies 
to the development of these pilotless, propeller-driven 
aerial projectiles for long-range bombing. It is reported 
that such a high degree of ' précision-bombing has 
already been attained with these weapons that from 
the long distance of 1,400-2,000 kilometres they can be 
effectively used on specified military targets with 
chances of near misses being as low as only 2-3 miles 
on the average. An experimental station for this 
purpose has been set up ata place in eastern 
Siberia, which is very, close to the Kamchatka 
peninsula. 

* he. Russian High Command is of the opinion 
that their chances of victory in a war will be much 
greater, if they cdn somehow put it off to a Suitable 
time im the future, when they will have fully deve- 


-loped these and other. deadly lethal weapons of war.. 


.With this object in view, the Kremlin ig doing its best 
to prevent the outbreak of a world-conflict in the near 
future. But none the less the Russians are prepared 
for any eventuality and have drawn up plans for suc- 
cessfully conducting a war. Firm in their conviction 
that the decisive battle in a future war will be fought 
out in the “Dalnie Vostock” (The Far East), the 
Russian General-Staff are strongly fortifying their 
existing bases and constructing new strategic oNes in 
Siberia. From the viewpoint of the Russian General- 
Staff, the third World War against the Western Demo- 
eracies could have only two important phases. The 
key to success in the first phase can be provided only 
by a quick occupation of the whole of Western Europe. 
It is looked- upon as a comparatively easy task, for the 
successful fulfilment of which only the help-of those 
troops that constitute the present peace-time army of 
the Union plus the help of the troops employed on the 
Home Front is considered more than enough to match 
the combined armies of the Western Powers. .They 
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* hope to be able to finish off this affair in the course 


of 3 or 4 weeks -only. As there is no’ room for 
complacency and over-confidence in their military 
strategy their calculations must have been based on 
certain conerete facts. The second phase of the opera- 
tions will begin with a ‘blitz’-offensive on the Iberian 
Peninsula, simultaneously with the forcing of the 
Mediterranean by large contingents of highly equipped 
troops whose primary objective would be to establish 
a firm foot-hold in North Africa, while another arm 
of their pincer-movement will be povided by a power- 
ful thrust through. Persia, Iraq and Syria towards the 
important ‘Suez Canal. The Russian 
General-Staff have plans well in hand for bringing to 
a, successful conclusion the second phase of the war 10 


just about three months time. If their plans do not 


misfire, they hope to be able to neutralise quickly and 
swiftly the whole of the Mediterranean area, atfer 
which they will be free to give more attention to the 
vital task of protecting and securing their flank against 
a possible attack from the British Isles, the strongest 
bastion of democratic freedom in Europe. About 4% 
hundred divisions are considered sufficient for. this 
purpose and half of this strength will in all probability 
be composed of Bulgarians, Jugoslavs and Czecho- 


‘slovaks. The third and last phase of the war, according 


to them, will begin in the Far Hast, where they will be 
then free. to rush their crack divisions from the West 
for the final and decisive show-down, which, according 
to expert Russian military opinion, will take place in 
China. Here the struggle of the giants is expected to 
last for a pretty long time. The beginning of the last 
phase of the war will seé the Russians throwing in 4 
colossal army of 300 divisions, sufficiently reinforced 
by a large number of Chinese Communists, and once 
China is completely overrun the Russians hope to be 
able to offer a compromise-peace to the U. S. based 
on an ‘equitable’ division of the World into two 
separate and distinct spheres of influence. The Russian 
plan, if accepted by the U.S. A., will give the former 
complete mastery over the whole of Europe excepting 
the British Isles, the whole of North Africa, the Near 
and the Middle Bast and China, while the U.S. A. will 
hold an undisputed sway over India, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, South America, the British Isles with her 
colonies and Japan. 

The main pre-occupation of the Russiang for the - 
present time is not so much the atom bomb as the 
vital question how to confront the Western Powers 
with a political fait accompli, It is, however, believed 
that once they succeed in manufacturing atom bombs, 
a new situation in world~politics might naturally arise 
creating a military deadlock, for which the only solu- 
tion would lie in 2 compromise-peace. The Russian 
General-Staff is at the same time keeping themselves 
busy with the all-important task of. devising ways and 
means of securing their oil-supply and-therefore the 
erim possibility of another war breaking out in the 
near future is giving them a real cause for headache. 
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WAS ASOKA RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DOWNFALL OF. 
: THE MAURYA EMPIRE? - 


By Pror. “SACHINDRA KUMAR’ BANERJEE, m.a 


ASOKA occupies a unique position in the 
world’s great rulers. He ‘combined in himself the 
qualities of a great soldier and a statesman. He was 
the master of. a vast empire which he ruled benevo- 
lently and efficiently. So long Asoka _ lived 
maintained intact the grand fabric of the Maurya 
Imperial organisagion reared by the genius of 
Chandragupta, the foundef of the dynasty. But no 
sooner had the great Maurya emperor passed away, 
than the decline of the empire began: Historians who 
have laboured to find a satisfactory - cause of the 
downfall of the Maurya dynasty, have made Asoka’s 
peace-policy responsible for the break-up of the 
‘empire. According to “their learned opinions, the 
deliberate abandonment of military activity under- 
mined the strength of the empire’s capacity for 
defence and so when after his death the barbarians 
from outside as well as the - self-seekers within his 
empire began to raise their heads, the successors Of 
Asoka could not protect the empire. Dr. H. C. Ray- 
choudhury commenting on the pacific policy pursued 
by Asoka remarks, “India needed men of thé calibre 
of Puru and Chandragupta to ensure her protection: 
against the Yavana menace: She got a dreamer.” 
Was Asoka really a dreamer? Was he not a realist 
who could understand’ the real needs of his empire 
and people? A careful study of the Asokan inserip- 
tions makes it clear that Asoka was not a visionary 
Without any touch with the realitres and Asoka. was 
‘not really responsible for the downfall of the empire. 
In order to explain the causes of the decline of 
an empire, we should bear in mind that decay is the 
doomr of all nations as of all men. History records 
the rise and fall of’ empires. No empire on earth can 
be permanent. Sooner or later it must go. The great 
Muslim historian Ibn Khaldun has pointed out the 
different stages of empire’s life after which te. (12) 
years) it will die. It may be taken for granted, that 
empires ot kiigdoms cannot exist permanently on 
earth. But at the same time we should try to find 
out the causes of the deéline of the empires. Here in 
the case of the Maurya empire we should try to 
disprove the responsibility of Asoka for its collapse. 
Jt has been gaid that Asoka after the Kalinga 
war had sheathed his sword and employed -the vast 
resources of his empire to the propagation of his 
megsage of non-violence and good-will and the result 


was the neglect of the defence of the kingdom which | 


pronounced the doom of the vast empire after his 


1. Political History of “Ancient India {4th edition), p. 288. 
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he ° 


death. Dr. Bhandarkar is of opinion that the Hindus 
who were religious-minded, were made more religious 


through Asoka’s preachings and became indifferent to 


state politics, and naturally after the death of Asoka, 
when the’ empire was’ threatened by the barbarian 
invaders, they could not offer resistance? It has 
been further said that if. Asoka would not have 
abandoned the traditional Maurya policy of war and 
aggression, he might havé conquered the extreme 
South of the Indian peninsula and other parts of the 
Eastern and Central Asia and the Maurya Empire 
would not have collapsed after his death? 

Is the statement that the Maurya empire would have” 
been enlarged farther and would not have collapsed 
if Asoka would have followed the traditional Maurya 
policy of war and aggression and not the policy of 


non-violence, a correct one? The historians, who find 


fault in Asoka’s policy of peace and good-will, perhaps 
have in their mind the famous saying of the great 
Mogul, Akbar, “A monarch, should be ever intent on 
conquest, otherwise his neighbours rise in arms agaiDst 
him. Akbar meant to say that the weakness of the 
king and army would encourage’ the neighbouring 
rulers who might’ take opportunity of this -weakness. 
But Asoka was certainly not'a weak king. He was not 
inferior to Akbar in valour and prowess. Nobody dared 
to revolt during his reign. Asoka without being ever 
intent on conquest, gave no opportunity to his neigh- 
bours “to rise in arms against him.” The historians 
who think that the giving up of the traditional policy 
of war and aggression by Asoka was the cause of the 
downfall of the Maurya empire, probably take war 
and cotquests as sure guarantees of the empire, But 
History gives verdict against their theory. If wars and 
conquests would have been effective safeguards against 
the disruptive forces that cause the decline of an em- 
pire, why the empires built by the great generals of 
the world collapsed after their death? Harshavardhan 
was a mighty warrior and carved out a vast empire; 
but why his empire broke down immediately after his 
death? Alauddin Khalji, one of the greatest con- 
querors of India, who never sheathed his sword like 
Asoka, and rather always used it on the neighbouring 
kings could not make it stand on an ever-lasting 


foundation. Even during his lifetime the authority of 


the emperor ceased to command respect and insurrec- 
tionary movements were set on foot in the outlying 





2. Bhandarkar: Asoka (2nd edition}, p. 258. 
3. ibid, pp. 256-58, 
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provinces of the empire. In the words of the Muslim 


chronicler, Barani, “Fortune proved as usual fickle; | 


and destiny drew her poniard to destroy him” and the 
mighty monarch, ‘bit his own flesh with fury’ as he 
saw the work of his lifetime being undone before his 
eyes. . 
The. reign of Aurangzeb, which saw the Mughal 
empire reach its greatest extent, also witnessed the 
unmistakable signs of its decline and _ disruption. 
Aurangzeb was not non-violent like Asoka and. his 
reign was a vast military campaign.-Like Charlemagne 
he had no hesitation in acting on the principle that 
kingdom-taking was the business of the kings and 
immediately after his ‘accession to the throne, he 
plunged himself into wars which occupied many years 
of his long reign. But what was the result of his long 
campaign—failure and chaos | He had ‘to spend the last 
26 years of his life in tents and wear out the empire’s 
revenué, army and organised administration as well as 
his own health in an unending and fruitless struggle.” 

Alexander, one of the greatest conquerers of the 
world, who was always intent on conquest and created 
a vast empire within 13 years only, and gave no 
_ opportunity to the neighbouring rulers to rise in arms 
against him, also could not prevent the break-up of 
his empire after his death. 


Napoleon, modern world’s greatest general who | 


within a short time, created a vast Fretch empire, 
could not also stop the imposing fabric of his empire 
falling to the ground. 

The above accounts will make it clear to the 
students of history that wars and conquests are not 
necessary guarantees of the empires and the opposite 
principle of war and aggression, z.e., peace and aon- 
violence, is not the cause of the decline and downfall 
of the kingdoms. If the constant use of army could 
be regarded as effective measures for arresting the 
progress of decline, the mighty empire of Alauddin 
Khalji and of Aurangzeb would not have collapsed 
soon after their demise. 
the empires of world’s great generals and conquerors— 
Alauddin, Aurangzeb, Charlemagne, Alexander and 
Napoleon—are not the same, but one point is certain 
that constant wars could not stop the decline of their 
empires. On the other hand, in some gases, the wars 
and conquests were contributory causes to the down- 
fall of the empires.. As already pointed out, 
Aurangzeb’s incessant warfare ruined the resources 
of the country and disorganised the administrative 
system which hastened the process of a disintegration 
of the empire. Napoleon’s lust for conquest ruined 
him. His insatiable ambition led him to extend his 
power to the breaking-point. “His empire was built 
up by war and conquest and so it was enviroDed. by 
the hatred of the conquered. Based on force it could 
be maintained only by foree.” But when the iron hand 
of Napoleon passed away, the empire fell, 
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+ empire. 


. the Yavanas were knocking at the gate of India. 


The causes of the decline ‘of . 


‘the duty of the kings not to 
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Thus the theory that Asoka’s empire would not 
have collapsed so soon after his death, had he pursued 
the traditional policy of war and aggression, cannot 
stand. When we see that the empires of the above- 
mentioned great conquerors could not last long after 
their death, where was then the guarantee that Asoka’s 
empire would have lasted, if he adopted the tradi- 
tional policy-—‘kingdom-taking is the business of the 
kings’? On the other hand, it may be said that had 
Asoka pursued a policy of wanton aggression like 
Alauddin Khalji-and Aurangzeb, he would see like 
them that his works were béing undone before his 
eyes. 


- 


Were the non-violent and peace policy of Asoka 
responsible for the decline of the Maurya empire? 
Historians who hold Asoka responsible for the break~- 
up of the empire, think that after Kalinga war Asoka 
became a monk and dealt only with the religious 
affairs and neglected the army—the pillar of the 
No inscription of Asoka goes to support 
such theory. It is true that the miseries of the 
Kalinga, campaign, the sufferings of the prisoners and 
the wailings for the dead so struck him with remorse 
that he became averse to war ,and conquest, and 
enunciated a new theory of conquest, viz., conquest by 
Dhamma (Dhamma-Vijaya), but that does not and 
cannot prove that Asoka became a dreamer who 
neglected the political affairs of the country, when 
He 
never neglected the administration of the country. 
Asoka’s inseriptions prove that he inherited from his 
predecessors a well-organised bureaucratic government 
and utilised its machinary to its fullest advantage for 
maintaiting peace and order within the realm. He 
was not in favour of the liquidation of his empire. His 
devotion to religion and aversion to war did not meat 
that he was indifferent to state politics. Asoka knew 
that if his new scheme—Dhamma Vijaya—was to be 
put into practice, it was necessary that peace and 
tranquillity must reign in place of chaog and lawless- 
ness. And peace could only be maintained by a strong 
and efficient ruler. Asoka understood that the Maurya 
empire needed no further extension of frontiers, but 
the retention and consolidation of what it already 
possessed. He rightly thought that wars and conquests 
would bring untold miseries to mankind and it was 
indulge in wanton 
aggression. The king should consolidate their con- 
quests and should devote themselves to the material 
and moral well-being of their subjects. This is what 
Asoka did after the Kalinga war. He did not become 
indifferent to worldly objects. In that case he would 
have renounced the ._ world and become a Buddhist 
Bhikshu. But Asoka did not do so. On the contrary, 
inscriptions and other authentic records show that 
Asoka, retained to the last his masterful personality 
ruling state and church alike with a strong hand. So 


long Asoka lived nobody dared to disturb the peace 
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of. the empire. We gather from his ’inseription® that 
he warned the neighbouring rulers that they should 
not try to break the peace of his realm. Asoka no 
doubt sent messages of love and freedom to the 
people of his neighbouring kingdoms, but his freedom 
had one restriction. “Freedom must not violate 
morality. The sovereignty of Right enthroned in the 
place of Might must be maintained.” While anxious 
“to secure the love and confidence of the borders” 
Asoka was equally anxious “to set them moving on 
the path of piety.” The forest folks were warned not 
“to continue in their evil ways that they be not 
chastised”, 

The king who thus 
order in his realm and who could warn the borderers 
not to disturb the peace of his empire and at the same 
time laboured to change the hearts_of his.own subjects 
as well those of others living in the neighbouring 
kingdom so that the peoples of different kingdoms 


might live happily side by-side, could not be regarded _ 


as a dreamer and his: policy of peace and goodwill 
were not certainly causes of the downfall of his 
empire. Had Asoka been turned into a dreamer after 
the Kalinga war, the foreigners would certainly have 
invaded his country and put an efd to his rule. dnt 
the foreigners did not venture to touch his realm 
during his lifetime. On the contrary, we know that 
friendly relations were maintained by the foreign 
potentates with the Maurya king. And cordial rela- 
tion in ancient time was possible only among the 
equals. Had Asoka been a weak king, the foreigners 


would not have allowed his empiré to rest in peace. 


Asoka was certainly more powerful than the foreign 
kings,” who thought it proper to maintain peace with 
the mighty Maurya emperor. If he were a dreamer, 
the Yavanas who were knocking at the gate of India, 
would have broken the gate and captured ‘at least 
the frontier of his kingdom. But such a thing did not 
happen. Thus it is clear that Kalinga war could not 
make him a dreamer. He remained as powerful. ag he 
had been before the Kalinga war. The only differ- 
ence which we notice in Asoka after the war, was 
that he was against war which, instead of benefiting 
humanity, did cause sufferings to mankind. - 

We, the people of the 20th century, who have 
unfortunate opportunities of witnessing two destruc- 


tive world wars, realise the soundness of Asoka’s views 


on war and aggression and peace and non-violence. 
The politicians of the present day are endeavouring 
to save humanity from. wars and to maintain peace 
among the different states and to abolish the causes 
of war altogether. 
be regarded as dreamers? It is true that they failed 
to fulfil their aims in the past, but there is possibility 
of success in future. In the past they failed because 
the diplomats of the ‘different states were not sincere 
in their aimg and attitudes and moreover there was 
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could maintain peace and . 


Are the preSent-day statesmen to 
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not a strong .machinary to control the different 

o States. The League ‘of Nations failed because. no 
great state cared. to obey-it. But Asoka was sincere 

-in his aims. and attitude. He was not like Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Truman, or M. Stalin, who _in 
the name of maintaining peace in the world are trying 
to secure strategi¢ positions for their countries and as 
a result suspicion is growing in the mind of the 
people of the. world about their intentions. Asoka’s case 
Was different. Nobody - doubted his intentions and 
purposes. His ainis and - ideals * were ttanslatéd into 
action. So when he assured the unsubdued people that 
“they should not be afraid of him, but should trust 
him, and should receive from him not sorrow but 
happiness,” he was really believed by them. Asoka 
sincerely hoped to abolish unnecessary wars and to. 
secure the love and confidence of his subjects as’ well 
as those of the borderers and ‘to set them moving on 
the path of peace and good-will’ He was successful in 
his attempt and did not. fail like the League of Nations 
and the modern statesmen. 

. That Asoka’s: preachings made the Hindus more 
religious and as a result they were unable to defend 
their country after his passing away, cannot be accepted | 
as a learned view. It is rather a weak argument. Gene- 
rally in no country either in ancient or in modern 
times, all the subjects were or are soldiers. Soldiers. 
are a distinct and separate group of men who fight for 
the state. I have already said that Asoka maintained ~ 


* intact the administrative machinery of his predecessors. 


He did not-disband the grand army, created by 
Chandragupta. The. army remained not for aggression 
but for the maintenance of peace and, order. The 
soldiers certainly did their duties and were not turned - 
‘into monks. The ordinary people (other than the 
soldiers) might have come under the influence of non- 
violence. But here too, we should remember that all 
men did ‘not follow the principle of truth and non- 
violence because in that case we would not have been 
informed that the severity of the Law against. criminals 
and negligent officials was not relaxed. Capital punish- 
ment was not abolished. “Tio condemned men lying in 
‘prison under sentence of death a respite of three days 
is granted” during which their relatives could endeavour 
to win their repentance so that “even during their 
imprisonment they may gain the next world.” 

It will be unfair to say that Asoka’s preaching 

could make the Hindus non-violent. The upholders of 
truth and non-violence could not be . sentenced to 
death. Only a few persons (as now-a-days) were true 
believers in the principle of truth and non-violence, 
who could not certainly bring about the downfall of a 
mighty empire like that of the Mauryas. 
-. The real causes of the break-up of the Maurya 
empire after the demise of Asoka were the loss of 
power of resistance of the Maurya rulers and the ~ 
rivalry among the royal princes for power which under- 
mined the unity of the empire. Was Asoka responsible 
for the loss of-power of resistance of -the. Mauryas-after 
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his death ? We have seen that neither abandonment of 
the traditional policy of war and conquest nor the 
policy of peace and non-violence purstled by Asoka, 
could be regarded as contributory factors. to the decline 
of the empire. It has been further shown that all the 
people of his realm were not champions of truth and 
non-violence and hence it is not proper to say that 
Asoka made them indifferent to state-politics and 80 
they gradually lost their power of resistance. Asoka 
himself was certainly more religious than his subjects, 
yet during his life-time his state and people did not 
lose their strength. But after his death that very people 
and state could not stand. Why ? The reason was that 
after Asoka there was none who was strong enough te 
maintain the integrity of the empire. His successors 
were weak personalities and after 
assumed independence in different parts of the empire. 
The unity of the empire was lost. Foreign barbarians 
renewed their incursions, There was no Asoka among 
them who could arrest the progress of the barbarians. 
The Maurya state was an autocratic state which 
depended upon the personality of ‘the monarch and 
when Asoka passed away, the weak successors of Asoka 
who quarrelled for power, were unable to cope with the 
situation, and for that Asoka should not be blamed. 
The weakness and disunity among his successors were 
not his creations and so why Asoka was to be held 
responsible for the defects of his succes3ors which 
brought about the downfall of the Maurya empire ? 
The learned scholar has said that if Asoka wotld have 
followed the traditional policy of war and aggression, 
the Maurya empire would not have collapsed so soon 
after his death. We may point out here that it may be 
said with far more logical truth that had there been a 
peace-loving king like Asoka strong enough to maintain 
peace and order in the realm and could warn the 
neighbouring kings not to disturb his kingdom, (after 
his death) the Maurya empire could have offered 
effective resistance and maintained the integrity of the 
empire, as it-had done during Asoka’s long rule. Un- 
fortunately, the empire was not supplied with such 4 
man after Asoka and so the very .same people and 
government which were powerftil enough to preserve 
the solidariy of the empire during the reign of Asoka, 
could not play the same after his death. 

In ancient world, the kings or heads of the states 
counted for much. The rise and fall of the kingdoms were 
-hound up with the fortunes and misfortunes of thelr 
rulers. Epaminondas, the great Theban patriot, made 
Thebes the leading city in Greece, but after his death 
(in the battle of Mantenia), the Theban supremacy also 


his ‘death they, 
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passed away. With the death of Harshavardban, — his 
vast empire fell. Why? There were no capable persons 
to guide these states after the demise of their rulers. 
The career of Napoleon has proved it that the person- 
ality of a general or an emperor is a very important 
factor'in the rise and growth-of an empire. Napoleot 
made France the greatest power in Europe but with his 
fall, also collapsed the empire. 

Thus, it is clear from the above fact, that person- 
alities of the kings were decisive factors in the rise and 
fall of the kingdoms. The Maurya empire was not an 
exception to the rule. The empire flourished under 
Chandra Gupta and Asoka, and collapsed when the 
state failed to produce strong rulers like Chandra 
Gupta and Asoka. ; 

It will be unfair to call Asoka a dreamer and 10 | 
hold’ his policy of peace and non-violence responsible 
for the collapse of, the empire. Asoka was a rare ad- 
mixture of the ideal and the practical. As the cham- 
pion of peace and non-violence, he tried to abolish war 
which caused immense loss of life and property, but 
at the same time he was careful enough to see that no 
one could invade his kingdom and break the peace. 
Clear in his ideals which he pursued with a steadfast- 
ness that hag few parallels in the history of the world. 
It. should be said to the credit of Asoka, that 2,009 years 


‘ago, when the states of the world were governed’ by 
‘the principle of war and aggression, 


Asoka being a 
mighty emperor, did not want to destroy the indepet- 
dence of other states ; on the contrary, he assured the 
people of other states that they “should not be afraid 
of him but should trust him and: should receive from 
him: not sorrow but happiness.” “Thus rang through the 
country loud and clear, the healing message of freedom, 
of peace on earth and good-will among men.” Asoka 
understood that the best way to maintain peace among 
the states was to silence the war drum and to sheath 
the sword. War and conquests would embitter the 
feelings of the belligerents and so no real and effective 
peace would be possible. So Asoka wanted to abolish 
war and thereby paved the way for mutual co- 
operation and good-will among the states which would 
enable the peoples of different states to live happily 
side by side. Asoka’s career has shown the world that 
a mighty king if he earnestly wants to maintain peace 
on earth, can do so by propagating the principle of 


peace and non-violence, without doing any harm to his 


own state. This is Asoka’s contribution to the world 
for all time and ages. Asoka stands out easily as first 


of the peace-makers of the world, but certainly not 
as a dreamer. 
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Ir gives one something of a shock to realise that 
Whitehead was born in 1861 and that considered from 
the point of view of dates, he was a contemporary not 
only of Bergson but almost of Bradley. Bradley, of 
course, represented a well-established tradition and it 
is not surprising therefore that we should associate 
him with a philosophical school, which is now definitely 


‘oul of fashion. There may not be many Bergsonians 
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in England or America but Bergson’s influence is 4 
well-established fact in the philosophical life of these 
countries while in France his views are propounded 
and received as authority. Whitehead’s philosophy on 
the other hand is only just beginning to be known. 
Budding philosophers in Britain and America are still 
hesitatingly probing its subtities or getting to grips 
With its novel conceptions, and so far as I am aware, 
there is still no vathentic commentary on the Philo- 
sophy of Organism 19 yeats after its first comprehen- 
sive presentation in Process and Reality* 
Philosophically, Whitehead developed much more 
slowly than either Br adley or Bergson. To some extent 
this can be explained by the different means through 
which they came to study philosophy, a difference of 
background which is ‘strikingly reflected in the theories 
which they were to propound. Whitehead’s early interest 
was mathematics and it was from mathematics that he 
was led on to mathematical logic, the philosophy of 
the natural sciences and ultimately metaphysics proper. 
It was his belief that natural philosophy was a neces- 
sary basis for a re-organised speculative metaphysics ald 
in this sense the preliminary work for the Philosophy 
of. Organism had been presented in. his Principles of 
Natural Knowledge and the Concept of Nature. The 
richness or as William James would say, the ‘thickness’ 
of the theory propounded in Process and Reality bears 
testimony to the different lines of enquiry which were 
woven into and systematized in Whitehead’s philosophy, 
It is not my.intention to attempt an exposition or 
discussion of even the main principles of the Philosophy 
of Organism but I want to consider two of the funda- 
mental. habits of thought which Whitehead wished to 
repudiate. They are the modern distrust: of speculative 
philosophy and reliance in language as an adequate 
expression of propositions. o 
“Although it is common to accuse the modern world 
of creative impotence and failure of imaginative vigour, 
the last fifty years have by-no means been barren i0 
the field of speculative metaphysics, Apart from 
Whitehead one can immediately think of three or four 
names—Bergson, Alexander, McTaggart—who may well 
rank with the greatest. metaphysicians of Europe. 
Nevertheless it remains true that the general tendency 
in philosophy is towards critical analysis and distrust 
of speculative system making. This distrust for spécu- 
lative methaphysics is the direct outcome of the belief 
that it is impossible-to gain any real knowledge of the 


* Schilip: The Philosophy of Whitehead contains articles on White. 
head’s work by different contributors. 
° 
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nature of the universe a priori as all the earlier meta- 
physicians had claimed’ to do. Speculative meta- 
physics, then, if it is to be treated seriously any mrore 
must be re-established on a different, an empirical basis. 
It was Whitehead who realized most clearly what this 
change involved and set himself explicitly to define 
Speculative Philosophy restate its relations with the 
physical sciences and to defend it as a study productive 
of important knowledge. 

Whitehead defines Speculative Philosophy as the 
endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, necessary system 
of general ideas in ‘terms of which every element in 
our experience can be interpreted. 

In other words, the function of speculative philo- 
sophy is to evolve a general scheme of ideas such that 
every particular fact of experience,can be seen to be 
an illustration of that scheme. He goes on to point out 
that the general scheme must satisfy two main types 
of conditions, which Whitehead classifies as rationalistic 
and empirical. By the former he means that the 
scheme should -be, logical and coherent, that the funda- 
mental notions of the scheme should not merely be 
consistent. but also such that they cannot be abstracted 
from each other. Ashe puts it: 

“The ideal of speculative philosophy is to illus- 

trate the truth that no entity can be conceived mm 

complete. isolation from the system of the universe. ha 

The empirical condition of any satisfactory scheme 
is that it should be applicable and adequate, that in fact 
the scheme should explain all the facts of experience, 
not merely those which happen to have been considered. 

. It is not my intention to follow Whitehead. 
through all the details of this admirable fust- chapter of 
Process and Reailty, a chapter in which the difficulties 
and pitfalls of speculation are explained and. countered 
with remarkable force and clarity. I shall only permit. 
myself one brief quotation on the usefulness of philo- 
sophy before I get down to the crux of the problem. 


» Whitehead writes: 


“Philosophy frees itself from the taint of in- 
effectiveness by its close relations with religion and 
with science, natural and sociological. It attains its 
chief importance by fusing the, two, namely religion 

. and seience, into one rational scheme of thought . 
The useful function of philosophy is to promote ‘the 
most general systematization of civilized thought. 
There is a constant reaction between specialism and 
commonsense. Philosophy is the welding of jmagin~ 
ation ahd commonselse into a restraint upon special. 


‘ists and also into an .enlargement of their 
imaginations.” 
The central problem of any empirical meta- 


physics must be its relation with science. For dog- 
matie or rationalistic philosophy the main task is to 
‘demonstrate the inadequacy of scientific explanations. 
Up to a point this must be so-with enipirical meta- 
physies also. Commenting on the fact that the field 
of every special science is confined to one genus of 
events, Whitehead says: 


“The systematization of knowledge. cannot be 
conducted in watertight compartments, All general 


had 
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truths condition each other; and the limitations of 

their application cannot be adequately defined apart 

from their correlation by yet wider generalities.” 

“Thus,” he concludes, “one aim of philosophy 18 

to challenge the half-truths constituting the scien- 

tific first principles.” 

But on the other hand, an empirical metaphysic 
must necessarily be based on the findings of science 
itself. The method which metaphysicians must adopt 
is to construct generalizations derived from a particular 
branch of science, which ‘also, apply to and enlighte® 
other aspects of reality. As Whitehead says: 

“This construction must have its origin in the 
generalization of partiqular facts discerned in 
particular topics of human interest; for example, 
in physics or in physiology or in psychology or 
aesthetics or in ethical, beliefs or in sociology or 
in languages conceived as store-houses of human 
experience—The success of the imaginative experi- 
ment is always to be fested by the applicability of 
its results beyond the restricted locus from which it 
originated.” 

From this new procedure which an empirical meta- 
physic must adopt necessarily follows a lack of certainty 
which characterizes our final beliefs. Over-ambition, 
Whitehead says, was one of the main defects of dog- 
matic metaphysicians; they claim to have discovered for 
all time the general nature of reality, though grudgingly 
admitting, their failure to comprehend the details. But 
while certainty could be claimed by dogmatic philo-: 
sophers who argued deductively from supposedly self- 
evident premises, a philosophy such as Whitehead’s 
cannot dare to think in terms of finality.- Philosophers, 
he contends, can never hope finally to formulate these 
first. principles. . 

“Aé the very least, men do what they can in 
the way of systematization, and in the event 

- achieve something. The proper test is not that 
of finality but progress.” 


But the possibility of arriving at any generalization 
which can claim to interpret all the facts, however 
tentatively, is itself open to question. Such generaliza- 
tions, if they are not to be merely the ‘reflections of 
the temperamental pre-suppositions of exceptional 
- personalities, must at least be based on some cal- 
culation of probabilities. But the probability of an 
inference, so logicians tell us, varies directly as the 
proportion of the field of observation stands to the 
field of influence. In other words, the probability of an 
inference will be high if the number of cases in ‘which 
a generalization is found to hold good is large in com- 
parison with the unobserved . field over which it is 
sought to extend that generalization. On the other 
hand, the probability will be small if the field of 
observation is small and the field of inference is large. 
Thus even if the universe is not 
number of events which have been observed by science 
must be very small in proportion to those that exist—a 
fact which must make any empirical generalization 
almost useless. 

There is also a further difficulty, a logical difficulty, 
in the way of an empirical metaphysic which has been 
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leff, unanswered by Whitehead.,-In induction, we 
argue that because a particular characteristic has been 
found to exist among certain observed members of a 
class, it must also exist among the remaiMing un- 
observed members. The point is that the inductive 
argument can be used only within that class. It 1s Dot 
possible to argue on the basis 6f induction that because 
a certain property characterizes a certain species it will 
characterize objects belonging to.some totally different 
class of bemgs. And yet this, in effect, is what the 
empirical metaphysician is dog, He is attempting to 
extend generalizations, which apply to members of the 
class ‘parts of reality’, to something which is a member 
of no ‘class’ whatever, namely, reality itself, 

The last few decades are notable for the interest 
which philosophers have begun to take in language and 
the influence it has exercised on thought. While a few 
thinkers in the 19th century were not unaware of the 
subtle ways in which language had led their prede- 
cessors into metaphysical blunders, more thorough 
examinations of language or philosophies of language 
developed only in the present century. One of the most 
notable results of these researches has been the deve- 
lopment of Symbolic Logic, which may roughly be 
described as an attempt to fashion a new language for 
philosophy which will be exact and free from the 
emotional associations of common speech. 

A novel and thorough analysis of language and an 
exposure of the hopeless impasse into which it has led 
European philosophers must be recognised as one of 
Whitehead’s important contributions. Every proposi- 
tion, Whitehead points out, can make sense only in the 
context of a particular ‘universe of discourse’ and every 
universe of discourse must exhibit certain systematic 
metaphysical characteristics. For example, when Keats 
talks of “Magic casements opening ion the foam of 


perilous seas and fairy lands forlorn,” his words can 


only make sense if interpreted in the context of the 
world of imagination. But the universe of discourse 
itself, the world of imagination in our example, pre- 
supposes a background which is left vague and in- 
determinate in the propositions which we use. A pro- 
position then if it is to make sense demands on the 
one hand a universe of discourse which is known to 
have a particular kind of order, and on the other, it 
implies a certain more general context which is left 
indeterminate. Betause of the former, a proposition, 
Whitehead tells us, does have some sense but because 
of the latter it cannot possibly make complete sense. 
As he succinctly puts it: 

_ “Apart from this background, the separate enti- | 
ties which go to form the proposition, and the pro- ° 
position as a whole, are without determinate charac- 
ter. Nothing has been defined, because every definite 
entity requires a systematic universe to supply its 
requisite status. Thus every proposition proposing a 
fact must, in.its complete analysis, propose the 


etal character of the universe required for that 
BOT es 


“A ‘proposition can embody partial truth 
because it only’ demands a certain type of syste- 
matic environment, which is presupposed in its 
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meaning. It does aat refer to the uDiverse in all. 


_ its detail.” 

And then the conclusion which this analysis works 
up to is that it is simply credulous to imagine that the 
system or order implied by propositions is the ultimate 
order of the universe. 

Failure to see this point has, Whitehead ‘contends, 
vitiated the major part of European philosophy. The 
particular form that the pernicious influence of lan- 
guage has taken is to lead philosophers to believe that, 
because the commonest propositional form is the sub- 
ject-predicate variety, the universe can be interpreted 
in terms of the categories of substance and quality. If 
mot explicitly, at least by implication, the substance- 
quality categories have been accepted as fundamental 
by almost all the metaphysicians of Europe. This has 
led to two main types.of philosophies which are equally 
false to human experience, a blank mozliism incapable 
of supporting differences or the utter scepticism of 
Hume. The way out of this dilemma is to repudiate 
the substance-quality relation as fundamental and to 
accept ole main contention of the Philosophy of 

Organism, the description of ‘actual entities’ ag an 
' Sngression of eternal objects, as literal clusters of 
Platonic universals, ‘ 

There is one other interesting point which White- 

. head makes about language and its influence on 
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philosophy. Ail philosophers claim that their view is 
more nearly in accordance with experience than the 
theories propounded by others. This is accepted as the 
final test. But Whitehead points out that the questio® 


_of forming any precise idea of the nature of experience 


is. no easy matter. What happens in practice is that we 
tend to believe that the facts are of the kind as stated 
in language, forgetting that the form of expression may’ 
be imposing its own order on the experietice, and thus 
distort it. One of the most interesting and instructive 
parts of Process and Reality is the illustration of 
this point which Whitehead gives from the writings of 
earlier philosophers, particularly Locke. Whitehead 
shows that time and again Locke, in his faithful des- 
cription of experience, was on the point of anticipating 
some of the main contentions of the philosophy of 
organism and then was misled by language. 

I have outlined Whithead’s views on the subject of 
language not only because they were fundamental to 
his entire scheme of thought, but also because his -own 
use of language and his peculiar terminology have been 
the greatest obstacles to a proper appreciation of his 
work. I am convinced that when we have got over the. 
first irritation caused by his idiosyncrasies of expres- 
ston, we will not fail to find many conceptions which 
may permanently affect the course of metaphysical 
speculation in the years to come. 





NATIONALISATION IN BRITAIN 


Transport 


By B. 


Ox January. Ist, 1948, the greatest unified. transport 
system in the world came under State control. On that 
date the legislation which had passed through the 
British House of Commons for the nationalisation of 
the country’s transport became operative. Now the 
British Transport, Commission owns 52,000 miles of 
railways, 20,000 locomotives, “41,000 passenger vehicles, 
1,235,000 goods wagons, 50,000 houses, 70 hotels, 100 
steamships and thousands of motor véhicles—the whole 
being valued at over £1,000 million. 

Why was it necessary in the 
nationalise British transport ? 

To answer that question one must look back “on 
the history of transport in Britain and sectionalise it ; 
‘that is to say, consider the three’ great methods of 
transport—the roads, the railways and the canals, (The 
air ig a different and Separate problem which will 
dealt with in another paper). 

Wuy NationaLisatTion Was Neue 

Up to about the year 1750, roads and rivers . 
represented the only means of ‘inland transport in 
Britain, From 1750 to 1825, under the impulse of the - 
Industrial Revolution, canals and canalised rivers, roads 
and railways were developed at an astounding pace. By 
1900, for example, steam ‘railways provided a complete 
network of communications over the whole country 
and, in the early years of this development ‘the rail- 


public interest to 


be. 


ways, having - virtually a monopoly in transport facilities, 
grew the fastest. They were, however, always subject 
to strict legislative control and never entirely super- 
seded either road or water transport. 

Canals suffered most severely and only a few carried 
on but the roads developed with the development of 
electricity and the internal combustion engine. At-the’ 
same time, coastal shipping flourished. The competition 
between these various forms of transport- was until 
about 80 years ago healthy and flourishing and produced - 
only greater effort by the owners to satisfy users. But 
after the first World War, the roads and railways in 
particular had to develop a rivalry that was virtually 
a savage struggle for existence. 

_ War Contron 

During the first World War, the railways were put 
under’ Government control for war purposes and at the 
end of the war it was obvious~ that their economic _ 
position was far less stable than it- had been. Their 
-early development had meant an enormous capital 
expenditure and the effects began to make themselves 
felt. Their costly specialised fixed equipment limited 
their capacity to adapt themselves to changing condi- 
tions and gave them a heavy ratio of overhead expenses, 
There was no lofger an excess of traffic over transport 
and too many companies were competing for the same 
tonnage. At the same time statutory regulations 
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required the railways to accept all traffic offered to 
them and to provide transport facilities even when this 
~ did not pay and also imposed liabilities on the com- 
panies as to their expenditure on maintenance of pro- 
perty and on labour, while at the same time prohibit- 
ing their raising and adapting existing rates and charges, 
‘Tue Ratwayrs Act 
In the national interest something had to be done 
and in 1921, the Railways Act was passed. This swept 
away a mass of old legislation which hampered ‘the 
companies; enabled them to bring about economies 
long considered necessary and ensured that the railway 
user got reasonable facilities at reasonable rates. 
The Act brought about— - 

(1) the amalgamation of 123 railway companies 
(practically every railway company of impor- 
tance in the country) into four groups—the 
Great Western; the london, Midland and 
Scottish; the London North-Eastern; and the 
Southern; and 
the establishment of an entirely new method of 
regulating charges. Under the Act, a body known 
as the Railway Rates Tribunal was set up with 
extensive powers to deal with all matters relat- 
ing to rates and charges. The railway companies 
submitted to this Tribunal'a system of rates 
> and charges designed to produce a Standard 


_ ee 


(2) 


Revenue of £51,000,000 a year. The new rates, - 


which were based on a new classification of 
merchandise carried: and included the value of 
the merchandise as.well as the cost of carrying 
it, were known as Standard Charges. A list of 
these charges Was Open to examination by every 
° transport user, and the railway companies were 
required to abide by them, except when they 
proposed to quote “exceptional rates” which, 
unless they were between 5 and 40 per cent 
lower than the standard, they could do only 

with the previous consent of the Tribunal. 
This Act, however, failed to remedy the situation, 
The amalgamation did not in fact bring about the 
‘ economies expected. In the second place, at the time 
the Standard Charges were introduced, six years had 
elapsed and in that time there had been a trade depres- 
sion, meaning less work for the railways. There had 
been. also a tremendous development in road transport 


which, free from legislative control, was able to com-~. 


pete on very favourable terms with the yailways. At 
the same time water transport began to take over 4 
certain amount of non-perishable slow-moving traffic; 
and though competition from this direction was less 


severe, it did nothing to improve the position of thé 


railways. The result in total was that the four amal- 
gamated railway companies failed to realise their 
standard revenue and the deficit in the first two years 
after the Act amounted to £14,000,000. 

ANOTHER ATTEMPT 


Another attempt was made to solve the problem.. 


The Government ofdered an official enquiry which 
resulted in the publication of the. Salter Report, and 
in the passing of the Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1938. 

This Act, which embodied most of the proposals 
in the Report, (a) gave rather more freedom of action 
tg the railway-companies—it allowed them, for instance, 
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to make “Agreed Charges” i.e, to give preferential 


- terms to a particular user’ provided that he gave all or 


a specified part of his traffic to the railway in question, 
and (b) brought the hitherto unrestricted road trans- 
port under a certain amount of statutory control. But, 
although the railway companies availed themselves 60 
the utmost of their new opportunities ; and although 
the Tribunal, after having access to every detail relat- 
ing to railway operations and after examining railway 
representatives in public eNquiries, annually declared 
itself satisfied that there was'no lack of efficiency oF 
economy. in the management of the railways, the situa- 
tion continued to deteriorate. In 1938, the railway com- 
panies launched their “Square Deal” campaign, calling 
for relief from all statutory regulation of charges and 
freedom to-decide for themselves the rates to be quoted 
for merchandise carried. 

‘The outbreak of the second World War interrupted 
this campaign before any action had been taken and 
on Ist September, 1939, the Government, through the 
Minister of Transport, took control of the four main 
railway companies, the London Transport, and a num- 
ber of minor railways under the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Act, 19389—Order No. 1197. Under this Order, 
the Minister appointed a Railway Executive Commit- 
tee to be his agents for the purpose of issuing directions 
to the companies, whose managements and staffy wére 
to carry on their duties as previously, subject to the 
direction and orders of the Government. 

Financial arrangements provided for the net 
revenues (with certain items excluded) of ~ the con- 
trolled undertakings to be pooled and out of this pool 
sums paid annually equivalent. to the average net 
revenues for certain periods before the war. In Septem- 

“ber 1941, revised arrangements were substituted which 
provided for fixed annual payments totalling £43,000,000. 
The net revenues of the undertakings accrued to the 
Government, except for those investments in transport 
undertakings not operated by the railways, and from 
railways in Jreland. 
_ These arrangements—which in the event proved ot 
benefit both to the companies and to the Government 
~~remained in force after the end of the war, for it had 
by that time become sufficiently -clear that a return to 
the pre-war position would be inadvisable, and that » 
completely new solution to the whole transport pro- 
blem must be found. 

This was the position of the railways immediately 
after the end of World War II. 


Road TRANSPORT 
- Between 1920 and 1988 the number of motor 
vehicles of all kinds in England increased from about 
600,000 to over 3,000,000. Between 1920 and 1939 
apart fyom road safety| legislation, road transplort . 
remained practically free from legislative control and, 
like the railways in their early days, the road trans- 


‘port industry was left to organise its own charges’ and 


rates, its own operating methods and its labour condi- 
tions. By 1930 it was obvious that this completes 
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lack of regulation would in the end prove harmful 
and as a result the first Road Traffic Act was passed. 

Under this Act, three Traffic Commissioners were 
appointed for each of the thirteen traffic areas into 
which the country was divided, to control all motor 
gmnibuses and coaches in thé particular Traffic Area 
with which they were concerned. Their function was to 
elimigate any services which they considered unneces- 
sary, tp fix and maintain fares and to sanction routes 
and timetables, none of which might be altered without 
permission. To facilitate their work, it was laid dow? 
that, every operator of public passenger service vehicles 
must obtain licences or certificates of fitness for his 
vehicles and services as well as route licences, and that 
route licences would only be granted or renewed if the 
operator was able to justify his services against any 
rival provider of transport, including the railways, who 
might object. 

LEGISLATION 

The Act also ‘specified maximum hours of work for 
the drivers of public service and goods vehicles and 
made provision for the payment of fair wages to pas- 
senger transport employees. 

Goods transport by road was affected by the Road 
and Rail Traffic Act of 1983. The Chairmen of the Area 
Traffic Commissions were made the Licensing Autho- 
rities, and licences had .to be obtained from them for 
all goods vehicles (with a few exceptions such as fire 
engines) in one of three classes, wiz: “A” for public 
carriers, 7.€., operators using their vehicles for hire ; 
“B” for toixed carriers, 7.e.,- operators using their 
vehicles partly for hire and partly for their own trade 
or business ; and “C” for private carriers, 7.e., operators 
using their vehicles for their own trade or business 
only. aa 

The effect of the licensing regulations on “A” 
licences was to make it impossible for them to alter 
the size of their fleets without permission. No “A” 
heence was given or reBewed unless the Area Commis- 
sioners were satisfied that there was a reasonable need 
in the area for the services that the licensee proposed 
to provide. The same conditions governed the granting 
of “B” licences, the holders of which were further 
restricted in some cases as to which types of goods they 
might carry and the radius within which they* might 
operate. “CO” licensees were granted their licences by 
right, provided that they fulfilled the conditions 
attached to all licences regarding keeping of records, 
fitness of vehicles to be on the road, drivers’ hours of 
work, etc. 

The result of the Act was to stabilise the number 
of “A” and “B” licensed vehicles, which in 1939 was 
rather over 93,000 and. 54,000 respectively. On the other 
hand, it did nothing to stabilise charges, since it con- 
‘tained no provision for fixing rates or for establishing 
a structure of freight charges by road which could serve 
as a basis for rate control by a publie authority. . 

Wortp War II 
By 1939, a certain‘ degree of balance - and 


co- 
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ordination in the road transport industry had been 
achieved. As far as road haulage was concerned, the 
tendency had been for small firms to concentrate 1n 
the mnain upon local work, leaving long-distance work 
to be undertaken by the large concerns who were 10 @ 
position to organise regular services, and to comply 
with the labour regulations attaching to such work and 
services. As regards passenger transport, there had 
been several attempts to unify the operation of services 
in large and populous areas, of which the creation of 
the London Passenger Transport Board was the out- 
standing example. At the same time the basic difficulty ~ 
at the root of the transport problem, that is to say, 
the uneconomic competition between.road and rail had 
not been cleared away, for railway charges were still. 
subject to statutory control, while road charges were 
not. : 

During the second World War, the licensing provi- 
sions of the Road Tratic Act, 1980, and the Road and 
Rail Act, 1938 were temporarily suspended; and a more 
flexible system of permits issued by Regional Transport 
Commissioners was substituted. The Regional Trans- 
port Commissioners also rationed fuel for -passenger 
and gocds vehicles. | 

In 1943, a scheme was initiated whereby under- 
takings engaged wholly or partly in long-distance work 
put the whole of their resources at the disposal of the 
Minister of Transport’s Road Haulage Organisation, 
which carried Government traffic both long and short 
distances, and all other traffic over 60 miles with certain 
exceptions. 

CENTRALISED ADMINISTRATION 

The object of this scheme was to effect still further 

economies In.road transport, and by providing 4 


" centralised administration, to reduce unnecessary jour- 


neys to a minimum. The country was, therefore, 
divided into fifty-two areas, each under the control of 
an Area Road Haulage Officer, whose duty it was to 
co-ordinate, through a number of Unit Controllers, all 
long-distance traffic within, of passing through his srea. 
Fuel rationing for all vehicles has been continued 
since the end of the war. Licensing has been renewed 
‘for new applicants, and/or for modifications of existing 
services. The Road Haulage Organisation was ter- 
minated in’ August 1946, but certain members of the 
industry have, under an arrangement negotiated between 
the Ministry of Transport and, the Road Haulage Asso- 
ciation, contracted to supply vehicles for essential work 
in any part of the country, if local vehicle resources 
prove inadequate. j rk 
CANALS | . 

During the first World War, the Government took 
over those canals which were owned by the railway 
companies. In 1917, the independent canals finding it 
increasingly difficult to operate, even at a lois, were 
placed under the control of a special committee of the 
Board of Trade. As soon as the war ended the canals 
were handed back to their owners but they found their 
difficulties were even greater than before and in 1920 








NATIONALISATION IN BRITAIN 


the Minister of Transport set up 2 Committee of 
Inland Waterways to study the whole problem. Certait 
recommendations were made but no Action was taken. 
In 1931, the Royal Commission on Tratsport recom- 
mended that “a process of-~amalgamation was a Neces- 
sary preliminary to any development programme.” But 
again, no action.was taken. 

After the passing of the Road and Rail Trafic Act 
in 1933 an agreement was reached by the railways and 
the independent canal companies to avoid undue com- 
petition, but by that time the canals had relapsed into 
such a state that this had no effect on them. It was Rot 
until 1989 when World War II was imminent that 
Central and-Regional Canal Advisory Committees were 
formed to provide liason between the Government 
and the Canal industry. By 1942, the process wags com- 
plete. All canals were under Government contro] and 
they have remained under Government-control ever 
since, 

Ports AND HARBOURS 

The great majority of ports and harbours are in tae 
hands of harbour authorities coming under 
Commissions or Trusts, not working for profit, esta- 
blished under statutory authority for the management 
of particular harbours, (b) Municipal authorities, (ce) 
Railway Companies, and (¢d) Harbour Companies or 
Individuals. 

These harbour authorities have as a rule been esta- 
blished by Special Acts of Parliament empowering 
them to work the particular harbour undertaking speci- 
fied in the Act. Such Acts generally contain provisioDs 
dealing with such matters as the constitution of the 
harbour authority, the compulsory acquisition of any 
land, the construction of new works, the dredging and 
maintenance of the harbour, the maximum rates and 
charges to be levied, the making of bye-laws for the 
control and regulation of vessels and persons employed 
in connection with the harbours, the definition of the 
limits within which the authority may exercise juris- 
diction and demand rates, and the raisiNg and repay- 
ment of capital. Additional powers for the construction 
of new works, the levying wf additional rates or the 


raising of additional capital are normally only obtain-— 


able by the promotion on the part of the harbour 
authority of a Private Bill, but except in the case of 
certain ports, and provided the cost of the proposed 
works does not exceed £100,000 and«compulsory powers 
for the acquisition of land are not required, the Minis- 
ter of Transport may make a Provisional Order author- 
ising particular works. 

As a general rule, the facilities at large ports for 
dealing with the traffic passing through them has been 
well maintained ; and the harbour authorities, whether 
representative of Public Trusts, such as the Port of 
London Authority, the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board and the Clyde Navigation Trust, of munici- 
palities, such as the Bristol Corporation which manages 
the Bristol] and Avonmouth Docks, or railways, such as 
the Southern Railway Company which owns the docks 


(a) Local | 
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at Southampton, kept pace during the inter-war years 
with modern requirements as regards new docks . and 
quays, railway and road facilities at the quays, 2p- 
plianees and general layout. i 

The ports serving coastwise shipping, however, 
received less attention, partly because the trade that at 
one time gave them their prosperity hed fallen off, and 
partly because many of the smaller port authorities 
Jacked the finatcial resources to prevent silting up oY 
to provide modern facilities for lozding and unloading. 


$ 


GoveRNMENT Bopy 


During the second World War, powers relating to 
harbours and docks were vested in a body set up by 
the Government and kuown as the Port and Transit 
Control. The effective co-ordination of port facilities 
and inland distribution was served locally through (a) ° 
Regional Port Directors (in the Clyde, Mersey, Bristol 
Channel, Humber, the North-EKast Coast)—and during 
the invasion period in London, (b) the Port Emergeucy 
Committees and, (c) local Shipping Representatives of 
the Ministry of Transport. 

Control was relaxed at the end of the war, and the 
normal peace-time procedure was reinstated, the har- 
bour authorities once more becoming responsible for 
the o1 ‘ganisation and management of the ports and 
harbours. 

It will thus be seen that the legislation for 
nationalisation of transport in Britain was not revolu- 
tionary but a stage in an evolutionary ‘process. The 
main obstacle-to the proper development of publfé 
transport in Britain hed been lack of co-ordination. The 
Transport Advisory Council set up in 1933 under the 
Road and Rail Traffic Act nad published recommenda- 
tions favouring a much greater degree of co-ordination. 
The experience of the war years had demonstrated 
beyond doubt that under unified control railways, road 
transport and: canals were all able to deal with an 
increased volume of traffie without loss to any one of 
them and that transport systems can be most success- 
fully linked to provide speedy transit of goods parti- 
cularly to and from ports. The Transport Act was, 
therefore, passed to bring about this essential co- 
ordination and to establish the benefits of a unified 
control. 

Tue Pourrican Issue 

It is, of course, necessary to say something of the 
political aspects of nationalisation. No thinking person, 
in Britain, no matter of what political creed, would 
deny that for a long period the transport system had 
been subject to more and more legislative control, In 
the course of years that legislative control had been 
imposed by successive Governments not all of the same 
political complexion. , 

Nationalisation of transport was the logic 
culmination to all the legislation that had been passed 
in an effort to ensure the co-ordinated development of 
the British transport. system in the. national] interest 
and, finally, it should be said that the nationalisation 
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of transport was given a clear mandate by the country 
in the last general election. 

Ticday, actual day-to-day operation and general 
management of the transport system is in the hands 
of five Executives appointed by the Minister of Trans- 
port and responsible to the British ‘Transport Commis- 
sién whose duty is to evolve an efficient, ‘adequate, 
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economical and properly: integrated system of public 
inlind transport and port facilities within Great Britain 
aud to improve 3nd extend that system. The Commis- 
sion are also to conduct their undertakings in such a 
way that revenue is not less than sufficient for meeting 
charges vroperly chargeable to revenue taking one year 
with another. 





: REFORMS IN LAND TENURE SYSTEM 
By NAWAL KISHORE PRASHAD SINHA, z.a. 


Tus death-knell of the Zamindary system has been 
. finally sounded. With Zamindari Abolition Bills on the 
anvil of the various legislatures* and the Congress 
Party steadfast in its resolve to abolish all the inter- 
mediary interests between the Government and the 
-actual tillers of the soil, the problem of land reform 
and the establishment of a new basis of land tenure 
has assumed gigantic proportions, All are agreed that 
mere replacement of ‘the Zamindary system by Rayat- 
wari system can never be the solution of all the ills 
that our agricultural economy is suffering from. For 
one thing, the Rayatwari system itself is suffering from 
the defects of an antiquated and ill-balanced economy 
and in some respects the actual tiller of the soil is 
worse off in Rayatwari areas than his similarly ill-fated 
brothers in permanently settled areas. The grave food 
position of our country and the all-round exploitation 
that is going on challenge us to bring about a revolu- 
tionary change in our agrarian economy, and to’ place 
it on a.sound and stable position with a view to 
ensuring food self-sufficiency and meting out long- 
denied justice to the age-long down-trodden Kisans of 
the country. Moreover, we have got to plan our whole 
community life with villages consistmg of prosperous 
and contented peasantry as the central pivof in 
pursuance of our ideal of a élassless» and von-viclent 
- society. r 

While, generally, there is agreement on the goal 
to be achieved, there are markedly two schools of 
thought on the means of achieving if. There is one 
section of opinion which does not believe in building 
anything on the basis of the past, but rather on its 
ashes. In their opinion, complete- nationalisation and 
state ownership of land and ecllectivisation of farms is 


the only way of introducing improved and scientific *- 


farming, thereby increasing the yield appreciably and 
_ also bettering the lot of the ‘peasantry. “The second 
school of thought is not in favour of such sweeping 
changes of doubtful utility and believes in planning 
our agricultural economy on the basis of peasant 
proprietorship, but shorn of its rights of unlimited 
possession, unqualified alienation and. unregulated suc- 
cession.. They believe in introduction of improved and 
scientific methods of farming within an economy based 
essentially on private rights and enterprise. 
CoLLuectTIvVe T'aRMING 

State ownership of land and cultivation by collec- 

tive farming is not only unpractical in the present set~ 


up but also detrimental to our best interests. For one’ 
thing, the peasants of this country can never view with 
equanimity the prospect of being deprived of their 
lands and of becoming labourers on their own farms. 
The Indian Kisan, in common with peasants of other 
countries, is passionately attached to his land. Asa 
thatter of fact, it is-Russia which has only experimented 
with collectivisation of lands and that also not with 
happy results. Soviet Russia had a definite objective in 
introducing -collectivisation of land and that was to 


make agriculture a handmaid .to industry whose rapid 


development was the immediate goal of the Govern- 
ment, All economic activities were subordinated to the 
supreme task of industrialising the country as rapidly 
as possible without caring for the cost, human or 
material. In pursuance of this policy 5 million Kulaks 
were dispossessed of their lands and in all nearly 20 


‘million peasants were ‘liquidated’ The peasants a5 a 


measure of retaliation destroyed nearly 50 per cent of 
the cattle wealth of the country which in its wake 
brought untold suffering on the populaticn. By the end 
of the Second. Year Plan, the Soviet Government had 
to give in and permitted private ownership of land to 
a few acres and possession of cattle to a few heads. In 
Russia even coilsequently, peasant holdings number 
1-5 millions or 7 per cent of the total number cf under- 
takings in 1928. 
- The greatest objection to compulsory collectivisa- 
tion of lands is its utter neglect of the all-important 
human factor in agriculture. Agriculture is a way of 
life, rooted ‘to the soil; and the sons of the soil, the 
sturdy peasants carry the message of a hoary and 
deathless civilisation. “By defying machinery and by 
trying to subordinate entirely the most natural impulses 
in man to the needs of rapid industrialisation collee- 
tivisation -has made an utterly wrong approach to the 
problem of increasing man’s resourcefulness.” Timo- 
shenko, at the 5th International Conference of Agri- 
cultural Economists, stated : . 

“It is a scheme that fails to take into consi- 
deration many organie processes of the greatest 
importance in Agriculture, particularly the human 
element in farming. In Soviet Russia, machines were 
not adjusted to the needs and conveniences of the 
farmers, but all agriculture particularly the whole 
of land tenure was reshaped for the convenient use 
of machines, and with neglect and frequently direct 
sacrifice of the interests of many millions of farmers. 


As yet the system has failed to yield even the 
- mechanic results that were expected.” 
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Agricultural production also has not shown as good 
results as the authors of the scheme expected. Rather 
there was considerable loss of national wealth. In 1918, 
227 million acres of land were undér cereals and pro- 
duction was 80,100 tons. In 1935, area was 247 
and production 90,100. Thus ‘while the increase . in 
‘acreage was 8-8 per’ cent, increase In production was 
12-4 per cent, not a very spectacular figure. In 1938, 
the production of meat and dairy products was Dot 
even to the level of 1928. Thus while the system 
deprived the peasants of their rights and of lands and 
turned them virtually into landless labourers, it has 
failed to justify itself even on the point of increased 
_ production: No one in Soviét Russia can ever claim 
that collectivism was-an effort to create a prosperous 
moral society enjoying personal freedom, well-being 
and security. In this connection, it would be not out 
of place to dispel the common notion that peasant 
family farms are in any way less efficient than large- 
scale farms. Rather expert opinion in Europe and 
America is increasingly realising the superiority of 
peasant fanm system over other types of agricultural 
production. Says Karl Brandt, a noted authority on the 
subject in. his book ‘The Reconsiruction of World 
Agriculture : 

“A rural society can offer its farm population 
much greater satisfaction and life to a higher level 
if most of the farmers have that freedom of 
management which private property gives. They 
can earn more benefits from their own skill, 
initiative and effort than if they are landless rur al 
proletarians who obey the commands of foremen or 


managers and merely .play the role of a certain 
measure of manpower exchanged for a wage or 


members of a collective farm with few opportunities. 


_to utilize their individual abilities. So far il has not 

been proved that given equal opportunities fanuly 
farming could be beaten in the costs of production 
and an the technical and economic performance by 
large-scale farms, no matler whether these are 
privately owned. and, managed estates, corporations 
or collective farms,” 

Thus our principle should be production for man 
and not man for production, and it is on this principle 
that we should proceed to organize and reorientate our 
whole agricultural economy. 


DrAwBaACks OF Present AGRARIAN EconoMY 

Ours is a lopsided economy. On the aboveris the 
‘privileged class consisting of Zamindars, Taluqdars, 
Mahajans and other numerous petty intermediaries, who, 
without performing any useful function appropriate the 
major portion of the national wealth produced from 
the land. The mass of peasantry, on the other hand, 
suffer from various disabilities and subsist on a mar- 
ginal income. ‘The operation of various Jaws of in- 
heritance coupled with the fact that growing poverty 
and ruin of village industries have forced the functional 
classes to take io cultivation, has resulted in excessive 
fragmentation of holdings, This has-not only resulted in 
a majority of uneconemic holdings, but has impeded any 
improvement in methods of cultivation. While ‘our 
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population has increased phenomenally, production per 
acre has alarmingly decreased. The following figures 
will speak for themselves : 


Production wn Ib. per acre 
1931-32 to 1935-36 


Bengal Bihar C.P. Bombay 
Rice 896 728 — — 
Wheat — — 428 
1986-37 to 1940-41 | 
Rice 837 ~=—ss«éG6B — -— 
Wheat . —_ — 590 304 
Decrease 
Rice 59 62 — — 
Wheat —_ — 76 . b4e 


Another great defect of fragmented and uneconomic 
holding is that the cost of production is higher while 
the yield is low. Nearly 70 per cent of our /Kisans 
cannot live comfortably on their farms only. While the 
yield is‘low and the rate of production is gradually 


‘ declining, the cost of production has gone high and the 


rates and taxes are »showing an ever-rising trend. In 
Bengal, the average size of a holding is 4-4 acres, The 


‘average yield of cereals per acre sown is 0-48 ton, and 


thus the average holding is capable of yielding a little 
more than two tons of cereals. In U. P., average size 
of holding is 6 acres, average yield 0-35 ton and the 
yield of average holding the same as Bengal. The 
Punjab only on account of less pressure of population 
has shown better results, the average size of the hold- 
ings being ten acres, average yield per acre 0-34 to2 
and the average yield per holding above three tons. 
In Bihar, 63°7 per cent of the peasants possess uu- 
economic holdings. 

From the above discussion it is clear that, reforms 
in the land tenure system of the country, whether i 
the permanently settled areas or the Rayatwani areas, aro 
the crying need of the hour. We should have three 
objectives in viéw in carrying out the reforms. 

‘The first requisite for any successful reorganization 
of the rural economy is the elimination of all non- 
cultivating elements who are mostly responsible for 
organized and large-scale exploitation of the peasantry. 
Secondly, we will have to see that all real WKisans 
possess economic holdings. This objective can be 
achieved partly by a just tenure system and partly by 
diverting pressure on land by- organizing other, avenues 
of suitable employments in the -revitalized village 
industries. 

Thirdly, by eliminating *-wasteful factors sttch as, 
fragmentation of holdings and antiquated methods of 
cultivation, and by intreduction’ and encouragement of 
better and scientific methods of cultivation, that 18, 
better seeds and manure, improved implements, co- 
operative method of farming, etc., we can speed up our 
production of cereals to a considerable degree. 

We shall now proceed to indicate briefly the 
method of achieving the above objectives: These~ 
objects can be fulfilled only when the Zamindary 
system js abolished, and direct relations between the 
ienantry and the state is established. 
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Lanp Tenure System 

It should now be laid down that the tenancy right 
shall vest only in those persons who actually cultivate 
the lands themselves. A non-cultivator shall have 0 
surrender his lands to the State on payment of equit- 
able compensation, equitable compensation ‘ being 
clearly defined. It is, however, desirable to emphasise 
that equitable compensation can on no account be 
defined as more than ten times of the actual net gain 
of the owner. Thus, all those non-cultivating elements 
like trading, salaried, and professional classes who 
invest their surplus capital in land will be automati- 
cally eliminated. Similarly, all those big cultivators 
who possess more land than they can’ cultivate shall 
have to surrender their surplus land to the Government 
on payment of equitable compensation. The criterion 
in their case will be how much land they can cultivate 
themselves efficiently. The. upper maximum limit can 
profitably be fixed at 30 to 50 acres according to the 
nature of the soil. Also, such persons who generally get 
their lands cultivated on crop-sharing basis will also 
have either to cultivate the same themselves, or sur- 
render their lands to the State. Some practical - diffi- 
culty might be felt in putting this into effect. People 
whose lands are to be acquired under this provision 
may transfer their share in the name of other cultivat- 
ing members’ of their family. Even if this happened, 
the intettion of the law would be fulfilled and the 
lands go into the actual possession of the real culti- 
vators. 


Lanp ComMISSION ‘ 

Fach provincial Government immediately after- 
,wards will appoint a land commission, consisting of 
experts. This commission will carry out an exhaustive 
survey of land and divide-land of each village into four 
classes : 

‘A’ class lands will be those that are uncommonly 

_ fertile for the area and possess adequate irrigational 
facilities as well as immunity from flood. 

‘B’ class lands will be inferior to ‘A’ class lands 
but capable of improvement with better irrigational 
facilities and scientific means of production.’ 

‘C’ class lands will be ordinary lands, neither 

. good nor bad but capable of improvement. 

‘'D’ class lands will be fallow ones.not under 
cultivation, There are 170 millions*of this kind of 
land in the country. It will be the business of this 
commission to indicate the possible use and method 
of improvement of such marked areas of Jands.- 
The Commission on the basis of record of the last 


ten years and according to their own judgment will 


fix the probable average produce per acre of each kind 
' of land and will also indicate the likely cost of pro- 
duction per acre. The Commission will also indicate as 
to which of- the Kisans possess ecotomic holdings. They 
will also report on the possibilities of land improvement 
and of introduction of improved methods of cultivation 
areawise. 

The chief provisions of the tenancy law will be on 
the following lines : 
1. On the basis of compulecry consolidation, the 


on application to 


Caer 
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cultivable lands of each Kisan will be consolidated at 
one place, There will be trained staff of the Revenue 
Department to carry'this out with the help of the 
Village Panchayats. 

2. Those Kisans who do not possess economic 
holdings will have to . consolidate their lands with 
other Kisans of the same category at one place into 
economic holdings under the supervision of a trained 
staff, and carry on production on a co-operative basis. 
The lands surrendered by the non-cultivating class as 
well as by the big Kisans will be distributed among 
Kisans having uneconomic holdings and among those 
landless Kisans who carry on cultivation primarily on 
crop-sharing basis. Such Kisans will have to pay the 
price of the land. Those who have no money will be 
afforded credit facilities by the Rural Development 
Bank, to be constituted by the provincial govern- 
ments. The Bank will get repayment on easy yearly 
instalments. : 

3. The primary requisite for holding tenancy 
rightsgwill be that the Kisan must cultivate the lands 
themselves. Those who lease out their lands for cul- 
tivation on crop-sharing basis for three consecutive 
years will be automatically dispossessed of their rights 
and the village Panchayats will take possession of 
ther lands. Such lands will be setiled with others 
according to Government regulations. In cases of real 
hardship the village Panchayats will be entitled to 


‘extend the period of grace to another two years. 


4, The Kisan can sell his land only to the village 
Panchayat and that also not in fraction but in whole 
plots, e.g., if he has 2 acres of ‘B’ class of land, he 
must sell in whole and not in parts. The Rural Deve- 
lopment Bank will pay the price on behalf of the 
Panchayat. The village Panchayat will settle the land 
with other Kisans who in their turn will pay the 
price to the Bank. The Kisans will have the right of 
mortgaging their crops but the land itself cannot 
pass into the hands of non-cultivating interests. 

5. After the death of the Kisans, the land will 
pass into the hands of those -of his heirs who are 
genuine cultivators. The land itself can in no case be 
parcelled out except when the holding is of more than 
20 acres. In such cases one part cannot consist of less 
than 10 acres. The heirs~will have the right of joint 
cultivation, Those of the heirs who. follow ther 
occupations will have two courses open to them: 
either by mutual arrangement they will continue to 
enjoy the income from their share in the lands or on 
the Village Panchayat will be 
entitled to get compensation for surrendering their 
share to other heir or heirs. The lands of the Kisans 
dying intestate will vest into the village Panchayat 
who will settle the land according to Government 
regulations. 

6. The wages, hours and conditions of work of the 
agricultural labourers will be governed by Government 
regulations. Every agriculturist. will have to contri- 
bute to the “Agriculture Labour Welfare Fund.” This 
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fund will be entirely devoted to the welfare of the 
agricultural Jabourers and will be administered by a 
statutory body appointed and constituted by the 
Provincial Government. Eveiy agricultural labourer 
shall have to register himself with a par ticular Kisan 
and shall have to work on the agricultural fields cur- 
ing the agricultural season. < 
Lanp REVENUE 

As already noted above, the land Commission 
shall indicate the average produce per acre of each 
kind of land village-wise and shall also indicate the 
probable cost of production. After deducting the cost 
of production from the actual produce, one-fourth 
of the net produce will be exempted from taxation. 
The rest will be taxed on a sliding scale basis. Remis- 
sions will be made for permanent improvement 
effected by the Kisans. Similarly, for lean seasOns 
remissions will be announced by the ‘Government. 
The Government at the close of each agricultural 
season will announce the market rate of each kind 
of agricultural commodity area-wise. The Kisans shall 
have to pay the land revenue in cash according to 
the market price announced by the GoverNment. 

Lanp ADMINISTRATION 

For-working the above system an efficient govern- 
mental machinery will be necessary. A system, how- 
ever good, can never be successful unless the methods 
of its operation are cheap and speedy. Above all, we 
have to guard against the danger of btireaucratising 
our land revenue system which is sure to result in 
large-scale exploitation and corruption. The Revenue 
Department shall appoint a trained village officer 12 
each village who will to a great extent replace the 
present Patwari. This officer will be in charge of the 
village records, and will maintain with the help of 
the Village Panchayat a record of the agricultural 
activities of each cultivator and will submit periodical 
reports regularly the same to the Circle Revenue 
Officer. He will be, as'a matter of fact, the eyes and 
ears of the Revenue Department. From his periodical 


reports the Circle Revenue Officer will gather infor- ° 


mation regarding the kind of crop being raised im 
each plot of land. At the close of each agricultural 
season, he will issue demand notices village-wise on 
_ the strength of records in his office as well as in the 


ra 


‘light of the prices of the commodities announced. in 
the Government gazette. The demand notice will be 


sent to the head of the Village ‘Panchayat who will 
collect the revenue from individual cultivators and at 
the end of a specified time will deposit the collections 
in the Government treasury. Simultaneously, he shall 
submit a report to the Circle Revenue Officer stating 
the names of the defaulters. The defaulters will be 
called upon to pay the revenue with fine and in 
cases of persistent default, the Circle Officer will be 
entitled to recommend for temporary or permanent 
dispossession. ; 
Crete ComMMItTrer 

In every circle-there will be a Circle Panchayat 
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Committee whose members will be elected by the 
Village Panchayats. The Circle Revenue Officer will 
act as the President and the Chief Executive Officer 
of the committee. The functions of the Circle Pan- 

chayat, among others, will be as follows: 
-1l. To settle lands with the cultivators on the 

recommendation of the Village Panchayat. 
2, To recommend for remission of land revenue. 
3. To revise assessment of production afd cost 
of production according to Government orders und 
instructions. 
4. To récommend cultivators for grant of loan 
from Rural Development. Bank, 
5. And lastly, to organize actively co-operative 
farms, introduce and -popularise improved methods 
‘ of farming, run mulfi-purpose societies, organize 
functional guilds and to revive village and cottage 
industries. 

Similarly, there will be a District Panchayat im 
the district whose main functions will be co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of the various Panchayats under 
it. Its members will be elected by the Circle Pan- 
chayats and it will possess certain statutory powers 
like hearing of appeals against the deé¢isions of the 


Circle Panchayats, ete. It will be presided over by the 


District Officer who will act as the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Committee. 


Rourau DeveropmMent Bank 

Experts are agreed that no scheme for improving 
the land tenure system and the village life will be 
successful unless speedy and cheap credit facilities - 
are afforded to the cultivators. AS a.matter of fact, 
the whole scheme as propounded above will collapse 
if side by side the above reform steps are not taken 
for constitution of a Rural Development Bank in 
each province, either separately for each province oF 
one Central -Bank for the whole country. It would 
be better if a Government-sponsored Rural Develop- 
ment Bank is constituted in each province or group 
of provinces which will work in close co-operation of 
the Reserve Bank of India. The capital of the Bank 
may be raised by publie subscription, but holding of 
shares by an individual or family must be limiteds 
The Provincial Government may guarantee a Minl- 
mum dividend and should have statutory contro] over 
the affairs of the Bank. The Bank-will act in close 
association of, the Revenue and other departments: of 
the Government. The Bank will purchase and sell 
lands on behalf of the Government, grant loans to the 
cultivators on recommendation of the revenue officers 
and the Panchayats, finance schemes of village and 
agricultural improvements. It will, for instance, make 
available to cultivators museca implements on 
hire and finance schemes of village industries approved 
by the Government, etc. The Bank may also carry 
on ordinary banking transactions besides discharging 
statutory obligations. The above scheme, it is hoped, 
will help in solving the agrarian problems satisfactorily 


_and will contribute materially towards building up 4 


happy and prosperous India. ; . 
. (All Rights Reserved by the Author) 
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BROTHERS FROM OVER THE RIVER 
The Refugee Problem of India 


By Sm JADUNATH -SARKAR, p.itt. 


Our Central Government has admitted that up to the 
end of July last, z.e. in less than twelve months of our 
freedom, eleven and a half lakhs of men from Hast, 
Bengal have migrated to West Bengal. And the stream 
has not ended: five days ago 760 persons from Hast 
Pakistan landed at the railway station of Sealdah, and 
the flow-is sometimes reaching the thousand men a day 
height. Nor do I see any prospect of this migration 
~ ever stopping altogether, as far as I can look into the 
future ; for years and years to come a thin trickle of 
hitmanity, about a hundred daily, will transfer them- 
selves from East Bengal to West Bengal, and Caleutta 
will be the first depot of this humdn cargo. 


Paxgistan 1s LapsinG INTO BARBARISM 

For it is no good blinking the fact that East Paki- 
stan is lapsing into barbarism, and the Hindu ‘popula- 
tion there has no future, no chance of honourable work 
and fair employment by service or tradé, no hope of 
real political eqtiality, safety to life, honour and pro- 
perty, or economic prosperity by honest open competi- 
tion. European travellers have described the condition 
of Palestine under Muhammadam rule ; it was then & 
poor desert, country, with an ignorant, impoverished, 
half-civilized population, leading a Sort of animal 
existence and dying of disease, dirt afid hunger like 
neglected cattle. Then forty years ago, the Jews began 


to buy plots of land from their “Arab owners and by ~ 


introducing roads, schools, hospitals, fruit. cultivation 
and an honest police force, turned the desert into & 
garden. : 

Every Jewish farm is now like. an oasis of civiliza- 
tion and modern scientific amenities in that once 
barbarous holy land. And when the Jews have fought 
and won their national State in Palestine, it will be- 
come ‘an advance post of modern progress in the Near 
Past, a spark of light in the midst of the mass of 
Muslim misgovernment and stagnation. Eastern Bengal 
is going the way of Palestine without the Jews. We 


ntust make our West Bengal what Palestine under 


Jewish rule will be, a light in darkness, an oasis of 
civilisation ‘in the desert of mediaeval ignorance and 
obsolete theocratic bigotry. 


THEY ARE THE ELITE 


Those who are leaving East Bengal are the very 
best portion of the local population, in brain, wealth, 
organising capacity and indomitable spirit, however, 
crushed and benumbed they may look when they are 
‘unloaded from their third. class wagons on the Sealdah 
station yard. They are the elite, the most valuable 
portion of the population, 
country depends upon exactly men of this type. Dacca 
and Mymensingh, Barisal and Faridpur are losing them, 


settling wholesale 


and ‘the greatness of a° 


and will pay the penalty under God's justice in the | 


very next generation. 

I warn West Bengal: Do not spum away such & 
rich racial element when secking shelter at your doors. 
They alone cah make you great if you utilise these 
human materials. More than 30 years ago, I wrote in 
a Bengal monthly magazine, “The life stream of the 
Bengali race flows languidly in West Bengal; it is full 
and vigorous among the Hindus of East Bengal only.” 

Let our independent province of ‘West Bengal 
engraft this rich racial branch upon its old decaying 
trunk and rise to a new era of prosperity and power. It 
is for your own good and it is for the permanence of 
the Bengali Hindu race. Oh ye, men now in possessiov 
in our Ministry, University: and professions, do not be 
alarmed about losmg your personal gains, about sharing 
what you have captured by manipulating the electorate 
or political jobbery. Admit this infusion of new Blood 
or else you will die and your children will have no 
future. ; : 

Tracic Muicration 


This migration from West Pakistan, into the north, 
centre and south of the Indian Dominion, and from 
East Bengal_into West Bengal, is on as vast a scale 
and as colossal‘in its economic effects, as the “wander- 


‘ing of the tribes” or the “migration of races” in ancient 


times of which historians like Gibbon have left such 
graphic: descriptions. But it is far more tragic, because 
those tribes moved in organised hordes, compactly 
under recognised leaders, fighting, 
in new lands, where they soon 
absorbed the local populations. Thus, the Germanic 
tribes of Angles and Saxons settled in Britain, and 
mingling with the local Celtic population formed the 
present strong English race. Also the Huns in Hungary, 
the Goths in Spain and so on. But they belonged to 
an age when there was plenty of virgin land in those 
countries. 

The same is true of the European colonisation of 
North and South America, which continents had 
measureless areas of virgin soil anda very small 
primitive, ignorant population. Hence their local pro- 
blem was easy, and they settled in the new lands with 
all the power and resources of their European mother 
countries’ Governments behind them. 


Crertso Tuess Rerocres 


We should compare the present. migration of East 
Bengal Hindus rather to the flight of English Puritans 
to Holland and thence to Massachusetts and of the 
French Huguenots in the time of Louis XIV to Holland, 
Prussia “and England. These movements were all due 
to religious persecution and dishonest discriminatory 
legislation, setting one sect above the law. What in- 


¥ 


conquering and - 
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” 


calculable harm the evacuation of these men did to 
France you can understand when you read in history 
of-how the fugitive French Protestants enriched the 
intellectual life, industries and trade of Holland, Eng- 
land and Prussia. They were the cream of the popula- 
tion, by reason of their brains and. character. The 
Commander of Wellington’s Horse Artillery at Water- 
loo was Cavalee Mercer, the great-grand-son of & 
French Protestant cloth-dealer who had fled to England 
130 years before. The hard core of the army of William 


III at the battle of the Boyne was a body of French - 


fugitive Protestants, to whom William’s General 
Schomberg pointed out the French Royal troops facing 
them. as “Gentlemen, here are your persecutors {” Let 
the Indian Dominion in its own interesf absorb , and 


cherish these refugee brethren. A day may come when 


we shall need them for our preservation. 


Pian NEEDED 


Now, this gigantic movement has not the advant- 
ages of an emigraticn, which term means something 
well-planned, well-conducted, and at once fitted ito the 
life of the land and sociéty to which the emigrants are 
sent. But our East.Bengal brethren have complicated 
the problem of massiveness by that of the lack of plan 
and of leaderly guidance. The first task everywhere is to 
_ find food for the body and cover for the head of this 
vast mass of floating humanity. Happily, Hindu charity 
has not failed; somehow or other these new-comers 
have not been starved to death, though suffering from 
a thousand unavoidable discomforts. We, the non- 
official public of Calcutta, even when ruled by a heart- 
less and corrupt Muslim ministry, did tackle the pro- 
blem of the man-made famime in Calcutta in 1942-43. 
And I can confidently appeal to my brethren to show 
the same spirit of sacrifice in the case of our East 
Bengal kith and kin. If they are neglected, the worst 
effect of this wholesale migration will be not death 
from cholera or pneumonia, but the benumbing of the 
souls, the crushing of the all-but-indomitable spirit of 
those whom we call Bangals—a term of admiration on 
many an athletic field. Do not forget that Sir Jagadish 
Bose, Sir Prafulla C. Roy, Dr. Meghnad Saha, F.RS., 
Ananda Mohan Bose, Dr. R. C. Majumdar and some 
other noted historians—are all sons of what has now 
become Eastern Pakistan. 


THe ProstemMs 


Passing beyond this immediate problem to those 
of a more lasting nature, I appeal to our leaders’ 
statesmanly vision, and true patriotism. Here. charity is 
not encugh. 

The first in difficulty among, thése problems is—~ 
how to integrate the new-comers into the economic life 
of West Bengal. Here we now’ possess only one-third of 
the area of undivided Bengal, but have to accommodate 
half of its total population. Our bar and medical pro- 
fession are already overcrowded, and so also is the 
educational service. ‘Small manufactures and retail 
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sale of various grades, even petty groceries and . birt 
‘shops, should go to East Bengal refugees, for I see not 

a single West Bengal Hindu keeping such shops. 
Happily, the inherent. energy of our brethren from 
East Bengal has already found this outlet. For the last 
thirty years I have been marking the steady increase 
of shops under East Bengal ownership in Calcutta. 
They are here what the Gujratis are in Maharashtra. 

The second problem is—how to colonise these 
evacuees in permanent homes as distinct from refugee- 
shelters and famine relief camps. Here a permanent 
board like the Tennessee Valley Authority alone can 
act, because ministries come and ministries go with 
rapidity ‘surpassing the case of the French Republic, 
and a debating club cannot do practical work. 

The third problem, equally urgent -with that of 
food and housing, is how to: provide the student popu- 
lation from the Dacca side with facilities for continuing 
their interrupted high education without the loss of 2 
year. These boys and girls are our future nation, the 
American (Confederate) President Jefferson Davis told 
his West Point cadets, “You are the seed-crop of the 
nation.” Here they need, not money, but books, accom- 
modation, and a sudden and vast expansion of high 
schools and colleges, for both boys and girls, academic 
and technical. Otherwise, our lot would be worse in the 
next generation than in this. " = 

On the credit side I have seen the indomitable 
spirit of work, self-sacrifice and ¢rganisation on the 
part of the evacuce teachers and the eagerness and 
austerity of their boys, Let the University and the 
Ministry of Education do their part in saving the East 
Bengal student population. Self-help on the part of the 
evacuees has already half solved the problem. . - 


No Curxncine to Powe 


Lastly, as soon as this wandering population has 
settled down and given up any lingering desire (how- 
ever natural) to return to their own in Pakistan, there 
should not be a day’s delay in granting them by law 
full political rights as citizens and making them 
absolutely equal with the older inhabitants of West 
Bengal. No selfish clinging to a monopoly of former 
political power by any of us in this province. 

The problem is staggering by reason of its volume 
‘and complexity. No one man, no single ministry can 
tackle it. Let us have a non-official permanent body for 
watching over the new-comers, giving them prompt 
help and guidance at the stations, and co-ordinating our 
efforts for their permanent rehabilitation, so that there 
may be no waste . of efforts and resources by over- 
lapping. I appeal to the merchant princes and well- 
placed social leaders of East Bengal now in our midst, 
long settled in Calcutta, to make this supremely neces- 
sary effort. As for the State, it must create such 2 
statutory body with a block grant for five years at a. 
time,* ar 

* Presidential speech at a public meeting on 16th August, corrected 
for The Modern Review, 
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* PEE HISTORICAL SPLIT IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By Por. P..S, SASTRI, wa, suern, 


A prominent conclusion drawn by the occidental 
Orientalists is that India never had any true historic 
perspective which even the ancient Greeks had per- 
_ fected. They maintain that this deficiency is clearly 
responsible for the lack of a proper: history of India 
before the Buddhistic Age. This attitude has been 
traced to the other-worldlinéss of our systems of 
philosophy, to our ways of life, and to our customs and 
manners. 

Be that as it may, we have to see whether our 
ancients really lacked the historic spirit, and if so from 
which period. Chronologically speaking, we find the 
Anukramanis of the Samhitas giving the names of the 
Rishis who composed the hymns, the subject-matter of 
the hymn concerned, and the metre in which it’ is 
written. And we are told that we have to learn the 
Samhitas, along with these details. If the Anukramanis 
thought of the cold-blooded ritualism* alone, we fee] no 
necessity to remember the names of the seers. Closely 
allied to this is the fact that the Sutra Literature gives 
us the lists of the gotras and their pravaras. Till this 
day -it has been incumbent on all the so-called Duijas 
to remember their gofras and the rishi pravaras. What 
blessed purpose on earth does this all serve, unless it 

2 the preservation of certain historical data? Simi- 
larly, there is the oral transmission of the entire Vedic 
literature. It was communicated in this manner 
originally: because of the lack of written material. Later 
ou a semi-mystic ritual significan¢e has been attached 
to it. Any way it has come to preserve a historical 
document of a rare importance. These factors belotg- 
ing to the Vedie period, though fragmentary, reveal 
traces of the historical spirit in ancient India. 

\Coming down to the Epic period itself, we are 
surprised to note the rich material. The whole of the 
Mahabharata teems with’ history, of course, with occa- 
sional mythological interludes. The geography of the 
country, the political divisions in the country, and the 
internal and external polities, as well, of these terri- 
tories are given in detail. The evolution of the fight 
itself during those fateful 18 days gives us an 
epigrammatic statement of the evolution of the mili- 


tary technique. The administrative polices of the times _ 


are not omitted. The genealosical tables lead us up to 
the early years of the Kali. The history of the country 
from this period onwards is clearly and concisely 
stated in the great and the early Puranas, Now we 
are told that. the chronological tables of the Puranas 
are self-contradictory, and semi-mythological. -Pargiter 
tried his best not to be misled by these statements ‘of 
his Western contemporaries. In the present day we are 
witnessing a tendency which seems to rely on a More 
careful analysis and examination of these Puranic 
tables. This speaks for itself. Here we have to note 
that the. Puranas were not composed in the same age, 
or at the same place, though we are confronted by the 
N aimisharanya. Some-of the oldest were actually com- 


posed in the Buddhistie period, though additions Wer& 
continually made till the fifth century after Christ, 
as in the case of the Mahabharata. Further they were 
written in various parts; and most unluckily the 
writers began to feel that the country occupied by 
them was the whole of India. Hence the dynasties that 


ruled over a particular area were often spoken of as 


ruling over the entire country. Herein lies the so-called 
error. If we can locate the area in which each Purana 
was composed, most of the contradictions will dis- 
appear. | 

_ As in the, case of Greece and of England, here in 
India too we find that the poets and the dramatists 


. are more historically conscious. The entire Kumara- 
‘sambhava of Kalidasa is nothing but an allegorical 


representation of the fall of the Mauryas, and the rise 


‘of Hindu kingdoms bent upon the revival of the Vedic 


culture. Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya is an allegorical and 
soul-stirring cry for nationalism at a time when India 
has been ravaged by. the Kushans and others. on 
More straightforward than these are some other 
work. Bana’s Harsha-charita is a fine historical. docu< 
ment concerning his own master, Harsha Vardhana. 
Bisakhadatia’s Mudrarakshasa makes literature out of 
history by presenting us the rise of the Mauryas with 
the help of Chanakya. It appeals to the country to 


. stand by the Guptas in defending the integrity and 


independence of the country. Vakpatiraja’s Gaudavaho 
tells us of the exploits of the Gaudas against Central 
India, Kalhana’s Rajatarangint is the history of 
Kashmir. Bilhana’s Vihramankadeva-charita is another - 
fine piece of history regarding Chalukyas. 
Besides these, we find throughott India a variety 
of valuable inscriptions, coins, copper-plates and other 
materials. ‘These amply testify to the fact that the 
spirit of history is not foreign to India. It is innate 
amongst us. But we had had too many obstacles in 
our past. These impediments stemmed the advance of 
the historical spirit. The first and the greatest calamity 
that ever befell Ifdia is the rise and growth of 
Buddhism. If really advanced our progress in our 
systems of philosophy. But politically, ‘socially, reli- 
giously, and culturally it gave us a death-blow. The 
gospel of non-violence along with its insistence on the 
values of the other world, paralysed us politically and 
opened the doors of our country for the foreigners to 
dominate us. It made us pessimistic, and made us sing 
‘of our first disobedience’ to our own culture and 
tradition ; thereby ‘the fruit of this forbidden’ tree 
brought all mortal woe.’ Socially and religiously it led 
to the spirit of vengeance on. the part of, the Hindus, 
who brought in the rigidity of the caste-system . and 
other similar things ; for, the Vedic civilization was t°a 


lax in .such- things. Culturally we lost many a precious 


work of man; we lost great liberty achievements; we 
lost the historic spirit. 


And yet the very fact that the historical spirit 


{ 4 f 


survived this onslaught and revealed itself in the 
writings of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Visakhadatta, Bana, 
Vakpatiraja, Kalhana, Bilhana and others, is sufficient 
to show that the spirit of history is innate in India. 
The ‘perfofmance of the Visvajit, Asvamedha, and 
Rajasuya sacrifices, as given in the Brahmanas, the 
construction of the mathas in the four corners of India 
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by the great Sankara, and the prevaleMce of the 
uniform Vedic eulture: throughout India are enough to: 
show clearly that the unity of India as a political and 
cultural unit is the cardinal principle in the historic 
spirit of India from the earliest times to the present 
day. The occident may ignore it. But history cannot 
afford to forget it: , 


? 
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ENGLISH 
A SURVEY OF INDIAN HISTORY: By. XK. 


M. Panikkar. Published by N.I. P. Bombay. 1947. 
Pp. 888. Price Rs. 7-8. ‘ 


‘INDIA, A BIRD’S-EYE. VIEW : By Sir Prederick 
Whyte. The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Pp. 88. Price 2s. 6d. 

_ Ever since Maxmuller wrote his highly apprecia~ 
tive words about India and her culture, attraction to 
lts study has been great. True it is, during the second 
quarter of the present century there has been a con- 
siderable production of historical literature, but most 
of them, excepting such well-known classics as The 
Fall of the Mughal Empire and Aurangzib are 90 
drily written and wanting in sympathetic imagination 
that they have failed to satisfy the popular appetite 
for the reading of history. Studies. on Indian history 
as a whole have suffered from another’ drawback. Its 
frame-work has followed the pattern fixed by V. A. 
Smith more than three decades back. The division of 
Indian history into three periods, Hindu, Muslim and 
British, and the classification of the events under the 
successive ruling dynasties or viceroyalties have been 
the ever-guiding lodestar to the weary caravan of text- 
book writers. Naturally Indian history has been 
presented as a pageantry of kings and ‘emperors, of 
their romantic fights and sieges or mean intrigues and 
treacherous murders. 

The first bogk under review has broken this 
stereotyped form of writing Indian history. Mr. 
Panikkar has evidently been inspired by the Wellsian 
view of history, “They (glorious battles) are the 
ornamental tapestry of: history and no part of the 
building.” Hence we hear little in this book of the 
. tramp of cavalry and the thud of guns, but can watch 
here the craftsmen and the artisans, the philosophers 
and saints, architects and painters engaged in their 
humble. pursuits, and unconsciously shaping India’s 
destiny from age to age. Thus one searches here in 
vain. for a glowing account of. Kanishka’s or Samudra- 
gupta’s victories, Wellesley’s or Hastings’s hammer- 
blows or the Afujahids’ war-cry against the Kafirs: On 
the other hand, we can read here of the nagarika’s life 


- —Hiprror, The Modern Review, 


and amusements—dicing, dancing, singing and of his 
personal adornments, such as collyrium in his eyes, 
unguent which tinges the lips, of education in schools 
and universities during the Maurya and later periods. 
Data are gleaned from every possible source, 
literature and archaeology. The torso of a lemale 


‘figure draped in a sam brought to light by the recent 
Arikamedu excavation does not escape his notice, and 


he puts the fact in its proper place. In the same way 
the early Sultans of Islam who figure so largely with 
romantic episodes of Devala Devi and Padmini, and 
blood-curdling stories of persecution and massacre Of 
the Hindus are given here the go-by and their place 
is taken by’ such themes as medieval theism, the 
revival of Jainaism under such a person as Hema~ 
chandra who popularised in a Jaina garb the entire 
mythology of the Hindus, and Vijnaneswar and 
Chandeswar, Smriti commentators. The long rol] of 
British Viceroys is dismissed summarily with the words, 
“From the point of view of the history of the English 
in India, they are no doubt important; but in the 
context of Indian history, these Governors-General 
signify nothing.” But the rediscovery of India’s past, 
the rebirth of culture, the revival of Hinduism and 
integration of Islam, leading to Pakistan are succinctly 
summarised. ‘ 


From this brief outline it would be evident that 
the author’s conception of the treatment of Indian 


' history is original. He treats of India’s developments 


as an organic whole, instead of dividing it into parts. 
Indian history and culture is shown here painted, oD 
a broad canvas, and seen moving: towards the fulfil- 
ment of a great purpose. We see here the spirit of 
India striving across the ages, struggling, winning, 
sinking but reasserting itself again, engaged in the 
ceaseless endeavour of harmonising and reconciling the 
endless diversities into a unity. 

The narration is lucid and free from excitement; 
it has not the glow of a Green, the charm of 4 
Macaulay, or the grandeur of a Gibbon, but it is free 
from bias or partisanship. No particular-.sect is his 
bete noir; nor does he dote on any particular king 
or sage. Yet some of his conclusions are not possibly 
what they ought to be, eg., the sepoy mutiny is with 


_ The book is well written 
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him “no mutiny at all but a great national rising,” 


because the object in view was the expulsion of the 
‘British. Sir Frederick Whyte’s opinion in_ India 
(p. 24) is more apposite. Secondly, according to’ Panik- 
kar Hinduism was not held in contempt by early 
Muslim rulers, because some of them patronised 
Jaina, Acharyas. Alauddin’s severity to the- Hindu 
fighting aristocracy recorded in Bdrani and Firuz’s 
exertions in the path of the faith as recorded in the 
Futuhat disprove such a statement. ‘Thirdly, in his 
opinion ‘the Muslim Sultanate of Gujrat being “de- 
pendent on the loyalty of the people and the. wealth 
of the merchants, followed a policy of reconcilation.” 
Constrast this statement with that of Professor Com- 
missariat in the History of Gujarat, p. 114, “Nog less 
important was the dependence of the conquerors on 
the conquered in respect of the materials and the 
builders, so that the spoliation of Hindu shrines’. . - 
continued apace.” In the Jami Masjid, Bhadra 
Mosque and several others, pillars and ceilings are to 
be found “that were transferred bodily from the Jaina 
temples . . .” What an admirable process of reconcl- 
liation ! . eae) 

India, A  Bird’s-Eye View is a war pamphlet 
to inform the world of India’s 
under the British aegis in’ the context of her complex 
problems, particularly Hindu-Muslim, and the enor- 
mous advantages acquired by India out of the war. 
The apologia made on behalf of the British rulers for 
communal tension was unnecessary for the separate 
‘electorate was their invention and gift. 

N. B. Roy 


. BHAGAVAD GITA AND MODERN LIFE: By - 


K. Ms Munshi. Published by the - Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Chowpatty Road, Bombay 7. Pp. 224. 


The” author’s reputation in this case will naturally 
raise high hopes in the minds of his readers. We can 
confidently say ‘that these hopes have not been belied. 
and bears marks’of the 
author’s great erudition. : 

The Gita has been so much written upon that itis 
difficult to expect anything extraordinarily new in any 
modern writing upon it. But Munshi has been remark- 
ably successful in this respect. He has suggested a 
new approach in his interpretation and adopted an 
easy and facile style. The last chapter on Brahma- 
charya has struck us as particularly adept, full of 
imaginative insight and modern scientific knowledge. 

We hope recent political activities will leave him 
time to complete the series of lectures of which’ we 
have but a foretaste in this book. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL: By 
P. N. Srinivasachari, M.A. Printed and Published by 
Thomson and Co. Lid; Broadway, Madras. Pp. 112. 
Price Re. 1-8. 


Although the style of the book sometimes smacks - 


of peroration rather, than of philosophy, and although 
it is cramped with tco many references to names and 
citations of opinions which give it the odour of 2 
class lecture, yet, we cannot but pay our tribute of 
praise to the extensive scholarship and deep and pene~ 
trating insight of the author. He has brought within a 


“small compass the salient points of the philosophy of 


the beautiful and given it a presentable shape for the 
-ordinary reader. The study of the book is expected to 
rouse the curiosity ‘of the intelligent. and of those 
who are eager to know. This curiosity can of course 
be satisfied by a study of more advanced books and 
mare authoritative sources. But the reader will be 


political evolution. 
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grateful td our author - for having 
receptivity. : 

The last two chapters are the author’s original 
contribution to the subject; for, such discussions will 
not be found in books by authors of Europe or 
America. Such discussions are beyond the competence 


roused hig 


-of most of them: they know yet so little of Indian 


thought. But they ought to know and this book will 
help them to know.” 
U. C. BeatracHArsEn 


- FREEDOM: AND ‘CIVILIZATION : By Bronislaw 
Malinowski. Published by George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London. Pages 838. Price 16s. nett. 


The author was an outspoken opponent of Nationa} 
Socialism in Germany and as a result his books were 
banned early in that country. After the outbreak of 
war in 1939 the author remained in U.S.A. and was 
appointed in Yale University. He was much agitated 
over the early success of the Nazis as he was confident 
that their -totalitarian methods and victory were sure 
to destroy fréedom: and civilization. The author did not 
live to see the victorious termination of war and des- 
truction .of the great menace fo humanity. He whole~- 
heartedly endorsed the principles enunciated in the 
Atlantic Charter and showed great anxiety for a peace 
settlement which will ensure the progress of the world 
and civilization. 

__ In these pages the author has made a scientific 
study of all aspects of human freedom from the earhest 
days to.the present times. The problem has been 
studied from the points of view of biology, anthro~- 
pology, sociology, econgmy and other allied sciences 
including physiology and psychology. The author has 


. shown that freedom is a condition of human culture 


and civilization. But human society restricted its free- 
dom with the progress of civilization to organise free- 
dom and culture. After all; there is nothing in human 
society as absolute freedom. Freedom is a relative term 
with reference to time and stages in culture. Freedom to 
destroy other’s freedom or to enslave other people 1s 
no freedom. Freedom ultimately means subordination 
of the individual or society to a higher principle and 
ideal for the attainment of a higher culture. When we 
accept this view even the sovereignty of modern states 
will vanish and a super-state must come into being to 
end all conflict of Nation-states. In that ideal world 
National Independence- will mean a limited freedom 
for each people but nations of the world as a whole 
will enjoy more freedom without any fear of domination 
whatsoever. In the words of the author, “The world must 
choose between a state of international anarchy or of 
international law. Since law can not exist without 
sanctions, and sanctions must be embodied in a politica] 
organization, we need a super-state, a World Federation 
or a Commonwealth of: Nations” in order to have 
freedom anywhere and everywhere.” This was written 
by the author before the United Nations Organization. 
came into existence. Now UNO has come ‘into being 
and is trying to .function for ending the conflicts 
among nations. If UNO suceeeds it shall have to 
be a superstate, otherwise it is likely to have the 
fate as that of the League of Nations. : 

Students of politics will find this book extremely 
interesting. To the students of Indian politics, this book 
is specially useful, because attainment of freedom has 
brought in not a small number of problems to this 
country, the proper and. democratic solution of which _ 
will bring real freedom to the country and the people. 


. 
ae 


A. B. Dura 


SANSKRIT 


RIGVEDA-SAMHITA (with’the commentary ol 
Sayanacharya, Vol. IV, Mandalas IX-X): Edited by 
‘N.S. Santakke, B.A. (Tilak) and C.G. Kashikar, M.A. 
(Tilak). Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapith. Vaidika Sam- 
sodhana Mandala, Poona. Price Rs. 25. — 


This volume completes the critical edition of 
Sayana’s commentary on the Rigveda undertaken by 
the Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala more than a decade 
back. Besides the text.and commentary on the last two 


Mandalas, we have here a critical edition of the Khulas . 


as well, accompanied by a separate introduction which 
not only describes the critical apparatus but discusses 
the antiquity of the khilas and their relation to the 
Rigveda Sambita. The procedure followed i 
editing the volume is the same as that in 
the previous volumes already. noticed in these pages 
(August 1935, July 1940, July 1945). In ‘addition ‘to 
good number of manuscripts of Sayana’s commentary, 
a printed edition of a portion of the commentary of 
Udgitha, a predecessor of Sayana, as also a fragmentary 
manuscript of another portion of the same Were con- 
sulted and found helpful in determining the correct 
text of Sayana..The improvements that could be made 
in the readings of the, commentary have been separately 
noted in the general introduction. On the whole, we 
have in these volumes a handsome scholarly edition of 
the Rigveda together with Sayana’s commentary there- 
on. We hope when the fifth volume containing indices 
comes to be published it will greatly enhance the 
usefulness of the edition. It reflects credit on the 
authorities of the Mandala to have produced the 
present volume during the most stressing period of 
high price and scarcity of paper and other printing 
materials due to the last great world war. The world of 
scholars would be ever 
whose munificent donation towards meeting the entire 
cost of printing and paper of the volume has made its 
- publication possible in the face of all sorts of ‘diffi- 
culties. It is a strange coincidence that such or even 
greater munificence or patronage was forthcoming on 
the occasion- of publishing previous , editions of the 
work at different times and places. o 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI 


SWADHIN BHARATER JATIYA PATAKA: By 
Rakhaldas Som. Published by Messrs. Das Gupta and 
ae 54/8 College Street, Calcutta. Pages 64. Price 

S208: ; 

This nicely printed and well-illustrated book gives 
in chaste Bengali the history and evolution of the 
National Flag of India. Behind this flag we have a 
glorious history of sacrifices, struggle and bloodshed of 
our countrymen for over a century. So the 15th August, 
1947, 2.¢., the day when we unfurled the banner of free- 
dom, opensa new and glorious chapter in our national 
history. The author reminds his countrymen that as 
they proceed to attain the fullest freedom for their 
country, they should always remember the ideals 
preached by Bankimchandra the Seer, Rabindranath the 
Poet and Gandhi the Servant of Humanity, so - that 
‘India may contribute her best to the world culture. 

A. B. Durta 


KALIR DADHICHI : By Bhaktitirtha Umesh Ch. 


Chakrabarty. Sriguru Inbrary, 204 Cornwallis Street, ° 


Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 


The bock under review containing a short bio- 
graphical sketch and sayings of Mahatma Gandhi is a 
timely publication. Gandhiji may aptly be called 


> 
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grateful to Sri C. G. Agashe 
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Dadhichi of the modern age because like Dadhichi, the 
Hindu mythological figure, he voluntarily’gave up his 
life for a noble cause. The writer has spared no pains 
to gather valuable information regarding Gandhiji’s 
life and activities from authentic sources. Three poems 
from thé writer’s pen have been included in this book. 
They may not be modern in form, but it is evident that 
these are spontaneous outbursts 
mind, 

Natint Kumar Brapra 


i HINDI 

JEEVAN: KA SATYA: By Mohansingh Sengar. 
Pp: 142. Price Rs, 2-12. 

- NAYE YUG KI NARI: By the same author, 
Pp. 141. Price Rs. 2-12. 

Both published by Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. — 

In a way, both these books are complementary, 
because the selfsame subject, wamely, woman, 1S 
treated therein; only the first does this in the form 
of nine short stories, while the second deals with the 
various problems, pertaining to her, in their modern 
setting in ten essays. The reader is told that the stories 
are based on factual events, though appropriate situa- 
tions and psychological profiles and portraits have been 
created to incarnate them in an intriguing manner. 
Indeed a cold shiver creeps down his spite as story 
after story reitforces him in the impression that woman 


is more sinned against by man than she sins against 


him in our present-day man-made and mat-mastered 
society. What, then, is the remedy? Woman must 
resolve to come into her own; nay, to make positive 
contributions to culture afd civilization, she should 
shake off the fetishes and false values of the dead or 
decaying past, whether they be social or sacramental. 
Tor, what matters is her own true self-fulfilment, the 
condition precedent to which is freedom from the 
bondage of the priest, the parents, the parents-in-law, 
the politician and the philanthropist. Her vital and 
varied life ought to be a poem on whole-souled and 
wholesome comradeship and not a mere command 
performance in obedience to the baton of prejudice, 
passion or prestige. Such is the writer’s thesis in the 
main. The well-known author’s refined sense of chivalry, 
reformist zeal and intensive humanity are clearly 
evident in his books, under review, while his style 
burns with the glow of Right as well as Righteousness. 


G. M. 
GUJARATI 


GUJARATNUN GHADTAR: By Ramanial 
Vasantlal Desai, Baroda. Published by the University 
of Bombay. 1946. Sold by N. M. Tripathi & Co., Bom- 
bay. Cloth-bound. Pp. 866 +-7. Price Rs. 8. 

In 1941, Mr. Ramanlal Desai, a distinguished writer 
and thinker, was invited by the Bombay University, 


of an imaginative _ 


” 
* 


under the rules of the Thakkar Vasanji Madhavji 


‘Endowment to deliver a, series of lectures on Gujarati 


literature, and he did so; the result of which is 
embodied in this book. Owing to war condition and 
searcity of paper it was not found possible to publish 
them earlier: It is a piece of work bearing on the 
structure of society and literature so far as Gujarat is 
concerned, and the author has acquitted himself very 
well. Historically he has divided his subject into two. 
paris, pre-Vedic_and Vedic period, up to Muslim 
period, and then Muslim and post-Muslim period. The 
theme of Rasanirupan, old and new, and Realism in 
Literature claim two more lectures, and in between 
the two main subjects he has introduced Kasi Nanalal 
(who died only recently) ds the connecting link, The 
whole work is a valuable contribution to Gujarati 
= : K, M., Jie 
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Aspects of the Dominion Economy of India 


The solvency or otherwise of the public 
finance of India is not the chief consideration in 
regard to Indian economy. The most substantial 
fact about it is the tremendously small amounts of 
revenue and expenditure per head of population. 
Professor Benoy Sarkar observes in The Calcutta 
Review : 

The extremely low indices of agricultural, indus- 
trial and commercial wealth produced by the people 
constitute the fundamental economic data of the two 
Dominions now known as India and Pakistan. 

Between 1939 and 1946 the years of World War I 
India’s total revenue amounted to Rs. 15,000 millions 
(in round figures) and expenditure to Rs. 21,000 millions 
(in round figures). During the same period the total 
revenue of the United Kingdom amounted to £17,009 
millions and total expenditure to £33,000 millions. The 
corresponding U. §. figures for the same period were 
$182,000 millions and $397,000" millions. The percentage 
of revenue to expenditure in India was 71, in the U. K. 
52, and the U. 8. A. 46. ; 

In 1946-47, the debt position of the Government of 
India (undivided) was embodied in the figure Rs. 24,000 
tiillions (being the total interest-bearing obligations 
including unfunded debt and deposits). This is to be 
seen in the perspective of the revetue for that year, 
namely, Rs. 3,600 millions. For the U. K., the corres- 
ponding figures for the period were £26,000 millions and 
£3,300 millions. The U. 8. figures were $260,000 millions 
and $40,000 millions respectively. 

In the U. K., ‘the public debt was nearly 8 times 
while in the U. 8. A. and India near about 7 times. 

It should appear that in the formal logic of public 
finance India (undivided) ‘presented proportions that 
Were quite reasonable and decent by the Anglo- 
American standard. . es 

But the material logic enables us to visualize other 
conditions. It is the per capita. values that. are really 
meaningful. In 1946-47, the revenue per head of popu- 
lation was approximately Rs. 9 for India, £66 for the 


U. K. and $286 for the U. 5. A. In round figures the _ 


population is taken to be 400 millions for India, 50 
millions for the U. K. and 140 millions for the U. 8. A. 


Taking the Pound to be Rs. 18-5-0 and the Dollar to. 


be Rs. 3-2-0 the revenues per head are roughly speaking 
as follows: India Rs. 9; U. K. Rs. 890, and U. S. A. 
Rs. 970. 

' Crudely considered, we get the following equations 
of comparative public finance : 

Every American = 108 Indians (approximately) 

Every Briton = 100 Indians - 

It is not to be understood that in every sector of 
economic efficiency .as well as of human values these 
‘approximate equations are valid. 

Be this as it may, let us look to another brass tag 
of economic India. | 
* On August 15, 1947, the Indo-Pakistan Agreement 


distributed the available cash balances between the two 

parties as follows: 
India 
Pakistan 


Rs. 3,250 millions 
Rs. °750 millions 


Total Rs. 4,000 milhons 
Taking the entire population of undivided India as, 
roughly speaking, 400 millions, the cash balances on 
the day of partition amounted to nearly Rs. 10 (15 
shillings or, say, $3 per head). 

The terms of the Financial Agreement between 
India and Pakistan are likely to be contested, as has 
been done by Deshbandhu Gupta in A Glance at the 
Indo-Pakistan Financial Agreement (New Delhi, 1948). 
But in the world-economy the relative position of both 
is to be assessed.as more or less identical, because each 
is a territory used to operating on very small doses of 
finance. 

‘ The categories of ‘“@conomic development or 
economic policy to which people in the U. K. and the 
U. 8. A. and other regions of more or less the same 
standard of living are used, aré hardly applicable in 
India and Pakistan unless, of course, they are employed 
simply as formal or heuristic terms. The world~ 
economic realities of India as of Pakistan are to be 
understood in the perspective of Rs. 9 per head as the 
annual revenue ‘and Rs. 10 per head as the cash balance 
of the undivided Government of India. 


The category, industrialization, is often 
wrongly taken to be indifference to and neglect of 
agriculture and the allied economies. 


But no economic statesmanship has ever sought to 
permit industries to kill or eclipse farming, animal- 
husbandry, fisheries, forestry and the like. These agri- 
cultural and allied occupations or professions are never 
meant to be ignored or overlooked in any scheme for 
industrialization. Rather, it comprises the moderization 
of the farming and-allied occupations as well as their 
advancement by the application of latest scientific 
discoveries and technical inventions. Agricultural 
improvement belongs, as a matter of course, to the 
content of industrialization. 

In India as well as Pakistan relatively large doses 
of mechatization and fertilizer therapy will be neces- 
sary for quite a long time in order to uptodatize the 
agricultural economy. In the domain of agricultural 
finance, likewise, some of the up-to-date methods will 
have to be imported from Eur-America. 

The Central Co-operative Bank ought to be fur- 
nished with substantial funds from the GoVernmedt 


. Treasury or. from the Reserve Bank in order to enable 


it to offer loans liberally to individual cultivators 
through their co-operative societies at reasonable rates. 
In India, the Governments have always followed the 
opposite,—the wrong—principle by compelling culti- 
vators to depend’ on self-help. 

The combined self-help of resourceless and perpe~ 
tually indebted people, such as cultivators generally are, , 
cannot possibly enable them to possess enough capital 
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for agricultural transactions. The magic of self-help 
alone cannot turn a zero into a million. It ought to be 
a fundamental objective of Co-operative Acts to 
mobilize State Finance adequately: in the interest of 
cultivators through the chain of co-operative credit 
societies. - 

The constructive role of State help in agricultural 
finance and farming economy is recognized in every 
modern legislation, including that of the U. S. A. The 
activities of the Bangue de France visavis the Credit 
Agricole deserve also to be followed in India with due 
modifications. The example of France in thé field of 


co-operative finance may be seen in the.present writer’s , 


Economic Development Vol. I. (Madras) and Vol. II 
(Caleutta), wel 
Bank Problems (Calcutta). The Dominion of India 
cannot afford to ovétlook the’ achievements of State 


finance in the agricultural developments of Eur- 
America. 
In 1936, the total money supply of India was 


Rs. 4,700 millions. With a populstion of some 350 
millions this gave a circulation of Rs. 14 per head. The 
money supply of the U.S. for the same year was 31,000 
- millions. The circulation per head (total. population 123 
mill.) was approximately 246 ‘(roughly equivalent to 
Rs. 738 at $=Rs. 3). The total circulation in the U. K 
' was £1620 millions. The circulation per head (otal pop. 
46 millions) was £35 (=roughly Rs. 420). - 
In 1947, the total money ‘supply for India (pop. 
400 mill.) was Rs. 21,500 millions, for the U.S.A. (pop. 


140 mill.) $1,183,500 millions and for. the U.K. (pop. 50 | 


mill.) $5230 mill. The circulation per head was then 
Rs. 54, Rs. 2,575 and Rs- 1,260 respectively. ‘ 

The figures in every instance have been taken in 
round numbers as well as rough approximation. In 
regard to the rates of exchange also very crude esti- 
mates have been given. 

It is seen that in 1947 per head of population every 
American had at his 
supply of Rs. 2,575. This was more than double that 


of the Briton and nearly 50 times that of the Indian. . 


We can easily understand, therefore that while the 
American in his daily parlance talks of 50 dollars the 
Indian cannot afford to think in terms of more than 
one dollar. In 1936, also the relative population between 
the American and the Indian had been more or less 
the same (488:14). « , 

‘The Ministerial Imbroglio in Sind 

The action taken by the Sind Governor in- 
volves issues of far-reaching importance, and, if 
left unheeded, is likely to set precedents with in- 
conceivable political repercussions in the working 
of a Cabinet Government. Dr. Anup Chand Kapur 
writes in The Hindustan Revieu : : 


The re-allocation of Sind Cabinet portfolios by the 


Sind Governor, without the consent of, or even prior. 


consultation with the -Premier and eventually his dis- 
missal from office, under directions from the Governor- 
General of Pakistan, are two recent instances of utter 
violation of constitutional conventions and flagrant 
abuse of constitutional propriety which ¢ement the 
functioning of a Responsible Government, The Khuro 
episode, as a matter of fact, eclipses thé arbitrary and 
summary dismissal of Mr. Allah Bux—the Sind 


Premier—on October 10,'1942, dnd that of-Dr, Khan, 


Sahib, the Prime Minister of N.-W. F. Province, 
immediately after the emergence of Pakistan as an 
*independent Dominion, 
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as well as Indian Currency and Reserve. 


- Standing Committee to pass+ such 


In Sind a publie quarrel between the Premier afd 
his two Ministers manifested itself towards the second 
week of April, 1948, when the Standing Committee ol 
the Muslim League Assembly Party passed two reso- . 
lutions. These resolutions were an indictment of Mir 
Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur and- Pir Ilahi Bux. It was 
also demanded that the portfolio of ‘Civil Supplies 
should be withdrawn from Mir Ghulam Ali Khan 


‘Talpur. The meeting of the Standing Committee was 


reported to have been attended “by three out of nine 
members, and it was originally believed that Mr. Khuro 
also attended it, and both the resolutions were inspired 
by him. Mr. Khuro rebutted this allegation, and denied _ 
that he attended the méeting of the Standing Com- - 
mittee. . . 

This ostensibly bridged the breach between the 
ministers and Mir Ghulam Al Khan Talpur issued a 
statement in which he, inter alia, expressed his con- 
fidence in the leadership of Mr. Khuro, and withdrew 
all his allegations against him. But the rift created in 


the Muslim League Assembly Party had assumed & © 


serious character, amd both Pir Ilahi Bux and Mur 
Ghulam Ali Talpur questioned the authority of the 
resolutions, and 
declared that in future no notice of the Committee’s 
decision would be taken by them. The members of the 
Standing Committee, on the other hand, asserted their 
right to review the work of the Ministers, as the Com- 
mittee had been appointed at the biddings of Mr. 
Jinnah with a view to supervise the’ work of the 
Ministers, and to see that it was in accordance with the 
election pledges of the League.- 

A meeting of the League Assembly Party was, 
however, summoned for April 30, 1948, to take steck 
of the whole situation. But Pir Iilahi Bux, the Deputy 
Leader of the Party, also called a meeting of the Party 


-on April 14, 1948. This unconstitutional calling of the 


party meeting by thé Deputy Leader was characterised 


b M ‘ « sl. ; °7 tT He £ 
command on the average the y Mr. G. H. Gazdar, the Secretary of the party, as 


ulira vires. Twelve other members of the Provincial 
Legislature (including Qazi Fazullah, the Revenue 
Minister) endorsed the objection raised by Mr. Gazdar. 
The meeting-called by the Deputy Leader was, however, 
held, and it was reported to .have been attended by 
eight out of 37 members of the.party, including Pir 
Illahi Buk’ and Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur. Mr. 


Khuro asked both these Ministers to resign, and seek 


re-election as they were manipulating. and canvassing 
Support for his removal from office. The Pir and the 
Mir denied, in a joint statement, the allegations made 
by the Premier. At the same time they stigmatised the 
Premier for issuing legal orders, and added that they 
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had informed the Governor and the Central Govern- 
ment. how Government servants 
and how they had been demoralised. They concluded 
the statement by saying : “We are of the opinion that 
any leader who is not able to keep the members of his 
party with himself without official influence has no right 
.to be a leader.” 


Dramatic events followed in succession. 


On “April 16, 1948, a Press Note issued-from the 
Governoy’s House, wonder the signature of the Private 
Secretary to the Governor, announced the re-allocation 
of portfolios among the Ministers. This was managed 
- by the Governor in such a way that Home and Public 
Works portfolios were taken away from the Premier and 
allotted to Pir Tlahi Bux and Mir Ghulam Ah, respec- 
tively. The Department of Revenue which was under 
the charge of Qazi Fazullah, a close friend of Mr. 
Khuro, was taken away from him and given to the 
Mir. In vain did Mr. Khuro protest to the Governor. 

Mr. Khuro represented his case to the Governor- 
General after his return from the N-W. F. Province’s 
tour on April 21. The Premier requested Mr. Jinnah 
“to ask the Governor to allow me to reshufle my 
Cabinet or to agree to my expanding it by taking ohe 
or two Ministers and also revise his order regarding the 
allocation of portfolios. This I demand as my constitu- 
tional right.” Without going into the merits of Mr. 
Khuro’s submission the Governor-General asked for his 
resignation “or be dismissed because the Governor had 
asked for his approval to dismiss me.” Mr. Jinnah also 
told the Sind Premier that. the Governor and Ministers 
Pir Wahi Bux and Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur had 
made certain allegations against him. The nature ol 
these allegations the Governor-General did not disclose 
to Mr. Khuro. Mr. Khuro ultimately resigned on the 
morning of April 26, but in the evening a Press 
Communigue announced the dismissal of Mr. Khuro by 
the Governor acting under directions from the 
Governor General of Pakistan “as a prima facie case 
has been made out against him for charges of mal- 
administration and gross misconduct in the discharge 
of his duty and responsibility and corruption.” ‘he 
Communigue further said that the Governor was 
making arrangements immediately “to appoint a judi- 
cial tribunal ta inquire into the charges and allegations 
that have been made against Mr. Khuro and the fullest 
opportunity. will be offered to him to vindicate his 
position,” 


For the proper understanding of the Sind 
Premier’sdismissal, let us go a little more deep 
into its causes. . 


Mr. Khuro was a member of Sheikh Ghulam Hus- 
sain Hidayatullah’s Cabinet ‘in the  pre-partition 
Government of Sind. In the then Muslim League 
Assembly Party there were two rival groups, one 
headed by Mr. Ghulam Hussain and the other by Mr. 
M. A. Khuro. When the former was appointed the 
Governor of Sind, Pir Iahi Bux and Mir Ghulam Ali 
Khan Talpur, who were also ministers in the Hidayat- 
ullah Cabinet, made a bid for the Premiership, of 
course, with the full support of Mr. Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah. But subsequently they had to withdraw, 
because of the formidable position of Mr. Khuro. When 
Khuro became Prime Minister he reduced the strength 
of his Cabinet to four ministers. Two of His ministers 
were the Pir and the Mir and the third (Qazi Fazullah) 
was a close friend of Mr. Khuro. All the important 
portfolios the Premier retained’ for himself, and the 
Qazi. In this way old antagonism and personal rivalry 
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continued smouldering to flare up at the opportune 
time offered to either group, and resulting into the 
political annihilation of the other. 

The course of events, however, did not run & 
smooth course for Mr. Khuro. He incurred the wrath 
of the Pakistan Governor-General and this gave the 
required opportunity to the Pir. The Pir played the 
trump card and the result was the final exit of Khuro. 

Mr. Khuro had all through been a fervent cham- 
pion of Pakistan, and a devout political disciple of Mr. 
Jinnah, The Sind Government, on the. initiative of Mr. 
Khuro, invited the Pakistan Government to establish 
its headquarters at Karachi till the Dominion Govern- 
ment finally decided the place for the permanent 
location of its capital. After some time it became 
known that the Pakistan Government had designs o2 
Karachi by permanently establishing its capita] there. 
The Sindhis, including the members of the Muslim 
League Assembly Party, protested and demonstrated 
against this contemplated intention of the Pakistan 
Government. Mr Khuro promised the Sindhis that he 
would preserve “the integrity of the Province, and 
would resist any such move. This open revolt on the 
part of Mr. Khuro greatly annoyed Mr. Jinnah, because 
he did not find his once docile political diseiple 4: 
willing tool of the Pakistan Government. 


But the most annoying grievance against Mr. 


. Khuro was on the problem of rehabilitation of the 


refugees in Sind. Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, the Paki- 
stan Refugee and Rehabilitation Minister, disclosed in 
his Hyderabad speech (on May 2, 1942) that Sind had 
declined to take even 1,00,000 refugees. and the Govern- 
ment had not been co-operating in their resettlement. 
Public, undoubtedly, cannot vouch for the correctness 
of this statement, yet there is no denying the fact that 
Mr. Khuro was not willing to take in more refugees 
than what he thought the Province could absorb. 


The Sind Prime Minister incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Pakistan Government personnel, as 
he had become the spearhead of the movement to 
prevent Sindhi interests being swamped by Paki- 
stan personnel from the West Punjab. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to this aspect of the question, 
indirectly of course, in his public speech at Peshawar 
on April 20, when the Quaid-e-Azam appealed for unity 
in the League, patience with, and support for the 
Government and abandonment of factious jealousies 
and provincialism, 
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Mr. Khuro’s dismissal gratified the political vel- 
geance of his opponents and it served the desired 
purpose of the Pakistan Government. On the 27th 
April, a day after Mr.. Khuro’s dismissal, the Pakistan 
_ Governor-General announced, while addressing the 
’ Annual General Meeting of the Karachi Chamber 0! 
Commerce, that Karachi would be ‘the permanent 
- capital of Pakistan. The vexing refugee problem was 
also satisfactorily solved. It was decided to set up 4 
Refugee Council in Sind, an exact replica of the one 
in the West Punjab. It was also made clear by the 
Pakistan Refugee Minister that Pir Dlahi Bux, the new 
Prime Minister, had raised no objection to the creation 
of the Council. The Minister also expressed a hope that 
the new refugee and resettlement and relief arratge- 
ments would be much more satisfactorily dealt with as 
the Dominion Government was, hitherto, dissatisfied at 
the plight of the refugees in Sind. ee 

That the Governor has a legal right to dismiss his 
ministers is undeniable. They hold office during his 
pleasure. The Government of India Act as amended by 
the’ Pakistan (Provisional Constitution) Order provides 
that a Governor in choosing and dismissing Ministers 
acts under the Governor-General’s control, and must 
comply with his directions. The dismissal of Mr. Khuro 
is, therefore, in accordance with the’ letter of the 
constitution. But this is not the whole constitutional 
position. Even the rigid provisions of the Government 
of India Act 1935, found flexibility in the Instruments 
of Instructions, which enjoined upon the Governors to 
appoint only those persons as Ministers who collectively 
were in a position to command the confidence of the 
Legislature, and to keep them in office so long ag they 
enjoyed such confidenés. In a system of Responsible 
Government it is understood that a Minister only 
ceases to enjoy the confidence of the Executive head 
of the State when he ceases to retain the confidence of. 
the Legislature. To act otherwise is to disregard, rather 
abuse, the principles'-upon which subsists the Parlia-; 
mentary Government ; and it would be, as such, in- 
distinguishable: from autccracy, pure and simple. 
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With Buttoned Swords 
The New Review observes: | 


America and Russia met on the grounds of Oota- 
camund; the joust was lively andthe witnesses had 
come from eighteen nations and nine international 
organisations. The occasion was a meeting of what 
they call’ in international lingo the Unecafe. The 
Economic and Social Council acting on the recom- 
mendation of its Economic and Employment Com- 
mission had, on June 21, 1946, established a Tempo- 
rary Sub-commission on the ecotomic reconstructio® 
of devastated areas which set up a Working Party 
which recommended this United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East which was 
approved by the Economie and Social Council, is 
charged with sponsoring measures of economic recons- 
truction and development in Asia and the Far East, 
and. will have its work reviewed by the Unesco in 1951. 
Which story ilustrates the method and pace of ad- 
- yvanee in international co-operation, 

The Unecafe held .a first session in Shanghai 
(June 16-25, 1947), a meeting of its Committee of the 
Whole at Lake Success (July 10-17, 1947), a second 
session at Baguio (Philippines, November 25-December 
6, 1947) and its third session at Ootacamund (June 
1-12, 1948). At Shanghai, New York, Baguio, they-= 
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did what commissions and committees are wont | 10 


do; they ‘discussed membership, terms: of reference, 


programme of investigations and studies, etc. They did 
much the same at Octacamund, and they passed 4 
report replefe with soothing views aud harmless reso- _ 
lutions. Two discussions, however, threw a sharp light 
on international ‘psychology, and provoked America 
and Russia to.a. significant encounter, with the temr 
porary advantage going to Russia. re 

The first forensic duel came out of the discussion 
on the membership of the Indonesian Republic. Full 
membership of the Unecafe is given to nations in the 
Asian region delineated by the Unesco (Nepal is not 
clearly situate within this region) provided they them- 
selves conduct their foreign relations. Associate mem- 
bership may be granted to non-self-governing coun- 
iries on the recommendation of their overlords. The 
Indonesian Republic ;claims independence; ‘but the 
Hague argues that since the republic is only a mem- 
ber of the United States of Indonesia which will 
coalesce on equal terms with Holland to form the 
Netherlands-Indonesian Union under the headship 
the Dutch Sovereign, the Indonesian Republic must 
wait till the Indonesian Federation be established and 
needs Dutch sponsorship to join the Unecafe. Dr. 
Gfady sided with the legal case of the Netherlands, 
Mr. Novikov with the Indonesian Repblic. India 
made a strong plea for the Indonesians; Dr. 8. P. 


‘Mookerjee. realistically pleaded that the Unecafe had 


nothing to do with political ideology or legalism and 
was limited to economic problems, that the Indone- 
sian Republic had sat at the Havana Conference of 
the Unesco on trade and employment and on the 
Interim Commission, etc. To no avail, the colonial 
powers and their allies won the day but lost face in- 
the East. The second round came when Dr. Grady 
tackled the rehabilitation loans to Asian countries. 
‘Loans would undoubtedly be available not by way of 
charities but on business. terms; but investors would 
have to be guaranteed fair returts and consequently 
economic and social conditions permitting fair returns, 
Asian countries were puzzled and disappointed; they 
mentioned the gratuities which will go with the Mar- 
shall Plan in Europe; they did not demur to the idea 
of allowing returns but they did not hide their appre- 
hensions that foreign investments might interfere with. 
their internal politics; economic imperialism, might 
be a camouflaged political imperialism, and that would 
be intolerable. Mr. Novikov hurried to play on such 
fears; he cautioned all Asian countries against foreign 
investments in key-industries and advocated un- 
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restricted nationalisation. He boasted that Russia 
helped her neighbours with loans and never inserted 
any political clause in the contracts. He rallied many 
sympathies. Only the most alert among Asian repre- 
sentatives know that if Russia never puts any such 
clause in the contracts it is because. she puts an occu- 
pation army in the country. Mr. Novikov tactfully 
enough kept silent about the Bolshevik method of 
dealing with the foreign investments made under the 
Czars; but he scored a point when he extolled the 1- 
dustrial achievements of Russia on a national scale 
(thanks largely to foreign experts he again tactfully 
Omitted to mention). 

The problem of foreign loans must be faced 
squarely. Investments by foreigners are customary 
in all countries, in ‘Britain, even in the U.S.A. and 
they are not inconsiderable; in small countries they 
do on occasion influence internal and external affairs. 
But they are rarely decisive when home politics are 
consolidated; British and American investments in the 
Weimar Republic did little to check Hitler’s pace. 
For the present Asian countries feel weak economical- 
ly and militarily; the memory of their past depend- 
ence is too fresh for them not to be allergic to any 
threat of imperialism, their economy is too uncertain 
for risking any possible interference, and their poli- 
tical unity is not yet strong enough for them to feel 
at case in the international labyrinth. With the pro- 
egress of years the mood will vanish, and, with the 


future opportunities of investing im other couttries, 


. it will change into comforting buoyancy. But the mood 
' is there at present, and Dr. Grady should have taken 
it into account, instead of giving an easy opening to 
Soviet truculence. 
are’ still in the main with the Anglo-American - bloc, 
but the spokesmen of British, Dutch and Fretch im- 
perialism should. be kept away from all conferences 
in the East. : 
nt 
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Bureau of HNiines 
Science and Culture observes : 


With the advent of independence in India the 
attention of the country’s Government, both Centra] and 
Provincial, has been directed to the :proper and efficient 
dévelopment of mineral deposits. of India for giving 
effect to the various schemes. of industrialization. Steps 
have already been taken by the Central Government to 
formulate a ‘National Mineral Pelicy’ for the purpose 
and work is in progress to set up a ‘Bureau of Mines’ 
for this. country. 

Following up the discussions at the National Mineral 
Conference convened by the Government of India in 
January, 1947, the Government of India decided to establish 
a Bureau of Mines—-an administrative organization, to 
standardize conditions of mineral development in India 
and also to exercise control over the exploitation of the 
country’s mineral assets. The scope of this central 


organization envisaged powers to frame rules regarding terms . 


and conditions of future leases, application of improved 


mining methods to ensure conservation of mineral assets, } 


The sympathies of Asian countries” 
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We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervision of qualified and experienced physi- 
cians and surgeons. All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and Re ie therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra’ short ‘wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc., etc.,) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 

‘SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free, 
 Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
in Bad during 11 am. to p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. fo 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us perecnally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment’: of your case, 


Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
ce Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Containa 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything yeu 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
ete.. ete., is described in minutest detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever ‘published, before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


control over exports, collection and compilation of statistical ¥@eas<amme 


returns, encouragement of domestic utilization of ores and 
minerals, local processing; providing expert mineral advice 
and service to all and prosecution of research on mining 
and fuel. ; 

A well-organized laboratory with the latest and most 
up-to-date equipment will be attached to this bureau for 
fundamental and applied research in mineral development, 
and for the assay of minerals and testing of samples. 
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Conservation programme is still awaiting solution; 
wastage of good quality coal has yet to be eliminated; 
there has been Jack of uniformity in the existing laws and 
licences of the Central and Provincial Governments and 
mineral resources are being exploited in a manner quite 
injurious to the country’s interests. ; 


The idea of starting an ‘Economic Minerals 
Bureau’ for India’s industrial progress “first 
emanated in 1945 from the Countil of the 
Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of India. 


The Society was simply~expressing the demand of 
the Indian scientific and industrial public¢ for the establish- 
. ment of such a.Bureau in India.’ ‘It is gratifying to note 
that the Government of India realizing the importance of 
this scheme has now established a Bureau of Mines though 
‘on a small scale. Schemes for running such an organization 
should be very comprehensive and far-reaching in character 
and should always be organized in a way so as to fit in 
with Indian. conditions and peculiarities and to solve 
Indian problems. Such schemes might bring about fruit- 
ful results in the shortest possible time leading to conser- 
yation of the mineral resources of this country. : 
During the last 50 years in India enough high grade 
raw materials like manganese ores, mica, monazite, ilmenite, 
bauxite, chromite, and magnesite were allowed. to be 
simply exported or put to improper use or wasted without 
serving any uséful purpose to this country, and it has now 
become absolutely necessary that such practices should be 


brought to an end. Lower. grade materials ‘should always: 


undergo processing and beneficiation before they can be 
marketed for better utilization. The U. S. A. has made 
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rapid progress in the matter of industrialization and in 
that respect she has made all possible arrangements to 
pool the mineral resources of her territory in the best 
possible manner. In order to get the best advantage of 
the different grades of minerals there has been’ an 
organization in U. S.A. styled “Bureau of Mines” through 
the activities of which the industrialists and the mine- 
owners receive adequate help and proper guidance in the 
matter of maximum extraction with safety and proper 
utilization of the minerals. 

The Bureau of Mines should have as its main object- 
Ives the promotion of safety in the mineral extraction, 
the conservation of mineral] resources and the conducting 
of investigations on the mining, preparation and utilization, 
of minerals. These ends are achieved through the develop- 


ment and introduction of safe practices and improvements . 


in the methods of extraction and utilization of minerals of 
different grades and quality. _ 

But the scheme proposed for the ‘Bureau of Mines’ 
in India would include for the present three technical 
branches, namely: (1) Mining Engineering; (2) Mines 
Inspection; and (3) Mineral Treatment, (A sum of Rs. 3 
lakhs is provided for in the first year to give effect to 
this scheme.) 

In the earlier stages it will function primarily in an 


‘advisory capacity without executive or statutory powers, 


nor will it undertake actual. mining or any marketing of 
minerals. It will give advice on mining, marketing and 
will collect information and statistics, organize training 
and research,. formulate policy and co-ordinate measures 


for the conservation and development of the country’s _ 


mineral wealth. 


. 
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The Twilight of the Princely Order 


Under the above caption, India Today 
‘observes 'the state of affairs in the Princely States 
of India : 

One of the least known but most significant develop- 
ments in India during the -first seven months of freedom 
is the integration, control and in some cases elimination 
of the Indian Princely States. ‘ 

Before independence, there were some 562 Princely 
States scattered in a crazy quilt across the Indian petin- 
sula. With few exceptions, the States. were ruled by 
absolute monarchs in medieval style. Elven the modest 
reforms in British India were never extended to the 
States. 

’ While the British .ruled India directly, the States 


were ruled indirectly through a unique system known as, 


paramountcy. Under paramountcy, the British entered 
into treaty relations with the nominally independent Indian 
Princes. The British undertook to protect the Princes 
from external aggression or internal attack in return for 
control over their external relations. The puppet Princes 
were ruled and manipulated through the powerful and 
notorious Political Department of the British Government 
_in India. 

The Princely States made sense from only ote point 
af view: the desire of the British to consolidate and 
maintain their rule and to prevent’ social change, Geogra- 
phically and economically, most of the States made -no 
sense at all. Many of them were very small, being no 
larger than estates. Others, like Hyderabad, were larger 
than some Provinces of British India. Some were extremely 
“backward -hoth in agricultural and industrial development. 
A very few had important industrial plants. Some States 
were even located within Indian Provinces or parts of one 
State would be found in another State. Tariff -barriers 
made the flow of trade unbelievably complicated. 

While the organization of popular resistance in British 
India was the India National Congress Party, the States 
people had their own organization, the All-India States’ 
People’s Conference, which maintained clese and friendly 
relations with the Congress Party and carried on agitation 
against the excesses of Princely rule. 

Under the terms of agreement which ended British rule 
on August 15, 1947, paramountcy was abolished and the 
States were left free to remain independent or to join 
India or Pakistan. The British, however, made it clear that 
they would not recognize any Indian State as an inde- 
pendent entity with dominion status which some of the 
larger States had obviously hoped for. 

~It had long beem. the contention of Indian nationalists 
that once the British left India, the Princes would not be 
able to maintain themselves and their order intact without 
outside help. Even in the seven months which have passed 


since India got her freedom, this contention has already, 


proven to be largely ‘accurate. 

With the division of India, most of the States fell within 
the Indian orbit with less than a dozen coming within 
Pakistan’s sphere of influence. Of the more than 500 States 
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has not yet acceded. Kashmir, which has. acceded provi- 
sionally to India, is a contested case. 

Under the instrument of accession, the State relinquishes 
control over foreign affairs, defense and communications. 
Many States have also begun to introduce reforms in a 
democratic direction. the content of which varies a good 
deal from State to State. In this process, the Princes are 
under a double pressure from the powerful States Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, headed by Sard&r Val- 
labhbhai Patel, and the popular resistance Movements in 
the States. : 

Since August 15, 1947. over half the States have been 
merged into meighbouring Provinces or have been grouped 
into Provincial units, and the rest retain their identity. The 
39 Orissa and Chhattisgarh States, for example, have been 
merged into neighbouring Provinces. The 280 Kathiawar 
States have grouped themselves into Provincial units. The 
16 Deccan States, which are interspersed with Bombay 
Province. have been absorbed into that Province, only 
Kohlapur, the‘largest with a population of a million, 
retaining its identity. 


On March 17, the United States of Matsya, composing 
the States of Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Kaurali with 
a combined population of iferly 1.9 million came into 
being. The administration of Alwar and Bharatpur had 
previously been taken over by the Government of India 
in an investigation of Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
activities there. It will be recalled that the assasSin of 
Mahatma Gandhi was a member of that organization. 
Virtually all the Moslems in the State had been driven 
out during the riots. The Government was forced to send 
in troops on March 16 to keep order in Bharatpur after 
Hindu tribesmen were reported to be in rebellion against 
the pomtece incited by the younger brother of the Maha- 
rajah. 

Further State merger and unification projects include 

the United States of Rajasthan, which includes seven States 
in Rajputana which came into being on March 25. The 
Vindhya Pradesh Union: of 34 Bundelkhand States with 
a population of 3.6 million will be inaugurated on April 2. 
In April also, a conference of rulers and popular repre- 
sentatives from Indore, Gwalior and other Malwa States 
will consider final proposals for the Union of Malwa. 
_ About 20 Gujerat States will hand over their adminis- 
trations to the Government of Bombay on June 5,°and a 
number of other States in this area will also be integrated 
with Bombay Province, thus increasing its population by 
nearly 2.6 million persons. A merger of Punjab States has 
also taken place. 


When all this has beerf accomplishéd, the number of 
States will have been reduced to about 30. This will still 
leave a number of smaller States which, according to 
the Government’s view, will not be viable units. There is 
little doubt that these States will sooner or later have to 
merge or federate. A number of major States will remain 
unaffected and have been given separate representation jn 
the Constituent Assembly withgg pledge from the Govern- 
ment that they will be treated as separate, viable units. 

Hyderabad remains a chief Source of controversy. The 


in the Indian orbit, only the important State of Hyderabad Nizam of Hyderabad signed a year’s standstill agreement 


~ 
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with the Government of India after a good deal of -nego- 
tiation’ and difficulties. However, according to reports, 
Hyderabad has not lived up to the agreement. There have 
been a number of raids from Hyderabad .on Indian terri- 
tory. Other points at issue include Hyderabad’s purchase 
of securities in Pakistan and more important, the question 
of the establishment of a popular government. Hyderabad, 
whose population is 91 per cent Hindu, has a Moslem ruler 
and a fanatical Moslem communal party, Ittehad-ul-Musle- 
meen, in control. With the introduction of popular gov- 
ernment, this party’s influence would -be broken and this 
explains in large part’the Nizam’s reluctance to accede 
to India. There has been a good deal of agitation inside 
the State against the Nizam’s despotic rule. 

There is little doubt that the Nizam, beset by pressure 
from within and without, will eventually have to come to 
terms with Delhi. Meanwhile, tension between the author- 
ities and the Hyderabad Peoples’ Conference and between 
India and Hyderabad is growing. 

Observers point out that the record of Indian Govern- 
ment in inducing the States to accede, and to merge 
or federate has been an impreSsive one, particulatly in 
view of the many difficulties that the Government has had 
to face in the first months of existence. Of course, many 
problems in relation to the States will remain. The most 
vital of these is the introduction of democratic government. 
In the last analysis, this will depend both on the amount 
of pressure that the Government is willing and able to 


put on the States and on the strength of the popular forces 


within the States. 

In the case of Pakistan, as five been pointed out, only 
a few States fell within Pakistan’s orbit. Two of the 
important States which have acceced to Pakistan ‘are 
Bahawalpur. adjacent to West Punjab and Khairpur, 
adjacent to Sind. On March 21, Pakistan accepted the acces- 
sion of Makran, Kharan and- Las Bela, three States which 
form part of “the Kalat Confederacy in Baluchistan, an 
association of semi-independent chiefs under the Khan of 
Kalat. (British Baluchistan automatically went to Pakistan 
under"the terms of agreement on the division of India but 
the independent States in Baluchistan were left free to 
accede to either dominion or to remain independent.) 
While part of the Kalat Confederacy has acceded, Kalat 
has not. Observers point out that this must have occasioned 
deep disappointment in Pakistan. It is recalled that a 
few weeks ago, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Pakistan’s Govern. 
nor-General, held a Durbar in Quetta, Baluchistan, 
for the purpose ‘of inducing the independent States in 
Baluchistan to accede. The Khan of Kalat is reported to 
have protested strongly to Pakistan in regard to the acces- 
sion of the three Kalat States. Their accession cuts off 
Kalat from the Arabian Sea and the Iranian frontier. 

The States acceding to Pakistan sign the same instru- 
ment of accession as the States acceding to India. The 
question of democratic reforms in the States will no doubt 
be raised as democratic forces begin to develop in Pakistan, 





How We Get Our Coal 


F. J. North writes in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts, February, 1948: 


It is often possible with the naked eye to see that coal 
is made up of layers, some of them bright, some of them 
dull, and some of them so soft as to soil the fingers as 
black as if they had been smeared with soot. 
bright ‘layers we can sometimes recognise flattened frag- 
ments of the stems of plants, whilst the very soft black 
layers look as if they werasmade up of flattened fragments 
of charcoal or carbonised wood. When specially treated 
polished surfaces of coal or slices of coal, cut thinly 
enough to transmit a certain amount of light, are examiled 
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with the aid of the microscope, the more detailed examin- 
ation that is then possible shows that the substance is 
madé up almost entirely of the debris of plants in various 
stages of disintegration and decomposition. 

From this we are entitled to assume that coal began 
tn ‘forests in long-past ages, and a consideration of the 
regions where_coal seams now’occur shows that whilst 
the coal-foresis, as we may call them, existed in many 
areas and at many periods in the history of the earth, 
they were mdst widely spréad and continued for a longer 
time during what geologists call the Carboniferous (or 
coal-bearing) period, which began about 240,000,000 
years ago, and continued for about 30,000,000 years. 

Fragments of plants that we can recognise in the 
coal feel. together with the fossil plants—-impressions 
of leaves, stems, fruits and the like— that are to be 
found in the rocks that are associated with coal seams, 
enable us toe reconstruct in imagination the successive 
stages in the formation of coal seam. Each one began 
in a forest extending over a wide area and lying suff- 
ciently near io sea level for the dead and decaying 
vegetation to remain more or less water-logged as genera- 
irees grew upon the rotting 
remains of their ancestors. 

From time to time large areas began to subside, the 
forests were “drowned,” and the surviving trees were 
killed off. Their remeins, together with “those of the 
remaining -trees that had lived whilst the forest thrived, 


“were. buried beneath layers of mud or sand, brought down 


as sediment by the surrounding rivers and spread out on 
the floors of ‘the “newly-formed water-basins, The mud 
and sand gove rise to the rocks that separate one coal 
seam from another, for in a typical coalfield there 
may be many coal seams, carying from a few inches to 
several feet in thickness, separated from one another by 
beds of rock—usually relatively soft shale in layers like 
cardboard but sometimes hard sandstone. 

This series of processes, the accumulation of exten- 
sive and thick layers of decomposing vegetable debris 
on the sites of swampy forests, and the hermetical 
sealing of the debris when ‘subsidence caused the site 
to be occupied by water from which mud and sand 
were deposited, was repeated time and time again. As a 
result, many thousands of feet of coal measures (as.the 
rocks’ associated with coal seams are called) were laid 
down. Each layer of vegetable debris, the product of 
centuries of forest growth, subsequently gave rise to a 
seam of coal, but ‘when the coal -forest period came to 
an end, the first coal seams to be formed were very 
deeply ‘buried, and even the most recently formed one 
were overspread with rock and would havé been invisible 
to a human observer, had there been one at the time. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The exposure of coal seams sufficiently near to the 
surface to make it practicable to dig mines to zeach 
them is the result of movements «in the earth’s crust, 
which caused the more or less flat layers of ‘coalbearing 
rock tobe thrown into great arch-like and trough-like 
folds. As the “arches” were being uplifted; their .tops 
were worn away as a result of exposure to rain, wind, 
and frost, and in many regions the coal-bearing strata 
were completely removed from such areas, leaving those 
which remained in-the basins or trough-like folds to be 
preserved and, after other movement and deformation, io 
become the coalfields of to-day. : 

The earliest coal workings were smali shallow 
excavations where seams actually appeared at the surface 
and it is interesting to note that in recent years thie 
great demand for coal has Jed to a return to opefcasi 
mining, as coal digging at the surface is called. Nowadays 
the coal is not obtained from small holes dug by hand, 
but great trenches ‘are excavated by powerful machines, 
that lift or scrape away the rock that rests upon a coal 
seam and expose the coal which can be removed and 
loaded into lorries. - 

Whether on a small seale-as in the old days, or on 
a large scale as now, opencast mining is only possible 
where the seams lie comparatively near to the surface 
and ‘are not very steeply inclined, but the basin-like 
structure of a typical coalfield carries the seams more 
and more deeply beneath the surface until in the deepest 
parts of the basins the seams may be covered by several 
thousands of feet of rock. . 

The history of coal-mining is- a record of trinmphs 
over the dangers and difficulties of bringing the coal from 
deep pits, and from working-places that (in mines worked 
according to a plan commonly adopted in this country) 
move farther and farther away from the pit bottom as the 
mine grows older. After a few years of working the 
miner may have to travel a considerable distance under- 
sround—a mile or more from the ‘bottom of the shaft by 
means of which he has descended from’ the surface— 
before he reaches the place where he will begin work, 
so that mining imvolves not only the digging and hauling 
of coal, but the maintenance of underground roads giving 
access to the working-places and along which coal may be 
brought to the shaft and thence to the surface, 

The “roof” left when the coal has been removed has 
to be supported by wooden or steel, posts (pit-props) until 
it is safe and convenient to allow it to subside and close 
up that part of the space left by the removal of the coal 
which has not been filled with the fragments of rock 
dislodged during the mining process. Fresh air has to 
be pumped to all parts of the mine, not only to enable 
the miners to breathe, but also to sweep away the explosive 
gas (methane) that is given off from the coal in many 
mines. If this were not done, explosions would be more 
frequent than they are and work in many mines would 
become impossible. 

Working assthey do in total darkness miners need 
light. At one time candles or oil lamps were used, but 
their flames so often igniled the gas, giving rise to fires 
and explosions that early miners were compelled to seek 
for a light that would not ignite gas. A hand-driven machine, 
by means ‘of which a steel disc was made to rotate rapidly 
against a picce of flint, thus producing 2 stream of sparks, 
was tried, but it was soon abandoned because the light 
was poor and not as safe as it was hoped it would be. 
Decaying fish was tried because of the phosphorescent 
light it emitted, but the lighting difficulty was finally over- 
come in the early past of the nineteenth century, when 
Dr. Clanny, George’ Stephenson. and (Sir) Humphrey 

ependently, produced lamps that would 


Davy, workjag 5% 
“titties vc light in air containing explosive proportions 
of methane, and yet not ignite the gas. 
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In Davy’s lamp, which is the real ancestor of the 
modern miners’ safety lamps, the flame was enclosed 
within a cylinder of wire gauze; air could reach the flame 
and light could be emitted, but the gauze conducted away 
the heat of the flame so quickly that the explosive mixture 
outside the lamp was not ignited, In modern salely jamps 
the gauze is’ partly replaced by glass to provide better 
illumination, and the remainder ‘is surrounded by a st 
jacket to prevent it from being damaged due to a fall or 
to contact with a flying splinter of rock. Electric lamps 
are extensively used nowadays, but the “safety lamp” Js 
still necessary, because, apart from the light it emits, it 
shows the miner when gas is present and enables him to 
determine when the amount is becoming -dangerous. In 
the presence of explosive mine-gas a blue cap appears over 
the usually yellow fame and grows taller as the amcunt 
vi aS increases. 

in the old days all mining operations were done by 
hand—-the coal was excavated by miners using picks and 
it was hauled to the bottom of the shaft on sledges (later 
in small svheeled vehicles), pulled or pushed by women 
or boys. In some mines it was even left to the women 
to carry it up ladders attached to the side of the -shalt 
in order to bring it to the surface. At an early date 
machinery was used to wind the cages up and down the 
shafts, whilst horses, endless xopes driven by revolving 
drums, and ropes hauled by compressed air machines 
were introduced to hau] the coal underground. 

The nature and rate of the introduction of mechanical 
methods has varied from coalfield to coalfield and from 
mine to mine according to a variety of conditions, but the 
present tendency is to use machinery for more and more 
of the processes. Machines are now available to cut the 
coal at the face, to load the fallen coal on to travelling 
belts or into cars hauled by locomotives by which it is 
eventually brought to the pit bottom, Where such machines 
can be introduced, they will do away with hand digging 
and cutting, and will relieve men of the arduous work 
of shovelling coal into the trucks or on to the belts. -They 
will also do away with the necessity for boring holes into 
the coal so that explosives can be fired to dislodge it and 
break it inte pieces that men can handle or shovel up. 

It: will be some time before such machines can be 
universally used—-indeed, there are pits where some of 
them may never be used hecause nalural conditions do noi 
permit. But by replanning some niines and opening others 
designed along new lines, and, as a result, of the research 
that is being undertaken to lessen the risks of injury and. 
disease amongst mine~workers, coal-mining will lose many 
of the characteristics that have made it so arduous, 
unpleasant, and dangerous, and,will instead become a 
highly -mechanised industry calling for a technical know- 
ledge and ability of new kinds. The work will always be 
hard, and in varying degrees unpleasant, but it will be 
divested of much of the drudgery and of most of the 
dangers that have characterised it‘in the past. ze 

Mechanisation in mining is usually associated with 
American practice, but that is largely because machines 
were easier to introduce nvhen new mines wete being opened 
wp than in old ones that had heen planned in the days 
when machinery was net available. Some of the most 


efficient machines which cut the coal without the use of 


explosives and automatically load it on to conveyors are 
British inventions. 

With the realisation of what has to be done and the 
determination to do it, there is no reason why our coal 
mining industry should not.play as important a part in 
the future of the country as it has in the past. Britain 
showed the world how to use coal, and for a very long 
time supplied the greater part of the world’s needs. Even 
as recently as 1890 Britain produced about half of the 
world’s output. | 


- 
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What We De With Cur Coal 
W. Idris Jones writes in the same issue of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Arts: 


Coal has been known from very early iimes. It is 
referred to in China three centuries before the time of 
Christ, and there is evidence of its use during the Roman 
occupation of Britain, as we have found coal cinders mixed 
with Roman coins at Newcastle-on-Tyne. In 1217, the 
Forest Charter was granted by Henry III giving certain 
Lords of the Manor the right to dig for minerals, and 
coal-mining seems to have been carried out in Wales, the 
Midlands, the North and Scotland in the thirteenth century. 

In Chaucer’s time coal was brought from Tyneside 
and became the common fuel in London. Later, under 
Queen Elizabeth, it was substituted for charcoal for smelt- 
ing certain minerals. Gradually its use developed and 
coal-mining became more similar to that of modern times. 
At the beginning- of the eighteenth century coal was 
successfully used for smelting iron and following this 
development the’ coalfields expanded rapidly. Newcomen’s 


Atunospheric Engine in 1705, James Watt’s steam engine in © 


1765, and Trevithick’s locomotive in 1804 made it possible 
- to hoist and transport much greater quantities of coal 
and set the Industrial Revolutiin of Britain into its stride. 
In 1600 the annual coal output was about. 250,000 toms, in 
1700 it was 3,000,000, and in 1800 it had jumped to 
16,000,000. Now, of course, it is about 200,000,000. 

When coal arrives at the surface of a pit in tubs or 
trams, it is a mixture, of various sizes and is contaminated 
with impurities such as shdle, rock, fireclay, and so on. 
The larger coal is separated by sereening and is then 
passed over picking belts where the stone and shale are 
picked away by hand. The smaller coal is sorted in a 
variety of ways—usually by floating the dirty coal in a 
pulsating current of water or in a mixture of water and 
sand. 

There are many different kinds of coal ranging from 
peat to anthracite, and including the. various bituminous 
coals. Qne might say that peat is a very soft and young 
coal, whereas anthracite is very hard and old. 

There are three main uses for coal; as a source of 
heat and power; as a raw material for certain manufac- 
turing processes; and as a source of gas and a host of 
other valuable chemical products. 

Now the energy of the sun is preserved in coal 
substance. One pound of coal contains enough energy to 
lift a ton weight to ihe summit of Snowdon. To release 
this energy we can, of course, burn the coal. About 


70,000,000 tons of coal are used in this way to raise steam _ 


each year, and 60,000,000 tons to heat and light our 
homes, either by using the coal directly or in the produc- 
. tion of the coke, eleciricity or gas, produced from it. 

Coal is also an essential matcrial in a wide range 
of manufacturing procegses, It contains’ carbon and we 
require this carbon not only for the production of iron 
and steel out of iron ore and thus in the manufacture of 
motor cars, bicycles and so of, but also for many chemicals 
such as washing soda and lime of white-washing or 
cement. 

Then there are a host of valuable chemical products 
which come from coal. When we burn coal we waste the 
smoke and the ash. Now if we extract gas from coal 
in gas works and coke ovens we get left behind some tar, 
a liquid looking rather like dirty water and having a 
smell of ammonia, and a sclid coke residue. Now the 
gas and the coke between them can be used to light and 
heat our homes and from the tar and the other residues 
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we can get many. valuable chemicals. From the gas we 
ean also, besides many other products, get benzele to add 
to petrol for driving “cars, and we can get hydrogen sul- 
phide and hence sulphuric acid, from which we make 
sulphate of,ammonia, used as a fertiliser and in the puri- 
fication of drinking water. The coke also is of the greatest 
importance in the production of iron and steel. 

From the dirty walter we get ammonia, which we can 
also get from the coke ovens. !t is a wonderfully valuable 
chemical, being used as a refrigerant, and being convett- 
ible into fertilisers and into hizh explosives, From the 
tar we, of course, get the material, with which we make 
our roads, in many différent grades, suitable for heavy 
or light trafic and for hot or cold climates, but we can 
also.get much more. Wecan get pitch for briquetting coal 
or for reofing, and we also get cresote for the protection 
of railway sleepers and telegraph poles from the dete- 
riorating attion of the weather. In the last century 
Perkin, a very great English chemist, produced from this 
tar a dyestuff called mauve; and this discovery was the 
open sesame to a host of similar developments, until by 
lo-day ‘very many valuable products are’ produced from 
coal tar; motor fuel, plastics of many kinds, synthetic 
rubber, dyestuffs, pharmaceutical products such as M. 
and B .for pneumonia, Vitamin K, substitute for stopping 
haemorrhage, aspirin for headaches, antiseptics, anaesthe-. 
tics, flavourings and essences, perfumes, explosives, plant 
growth promoters,-soil fumigants, and so on. 

Further, I- would like te mention that coal has been 
converted into oil, and coal gas can be used for pro- 
ducing chemicals such as formaldehyde, which is most 
valuable to-day in making plastics and high explosives 
or as an antiseptic. We can also, by heating together 
to a very high temperature coal, coke and limestone, pro- 
duce calcium carbide, from which we get various chemicals 
such as plastics, artificial silk, acetone, essences, and 
many more. Coal is also used in the-making of hydrogen, 
which was used to fill barrage balloons during the war, 
or, more recently, to convert fish oils and vegetable oils 
into margarine. 

‘It is possible to go on cataloguing the many uses of 
coal for a very long time and it is dificult to know where 
to stop. It is veritably one of the most precious diamonds 
in the British Crown. I have no doubt that its use will 
continue to increase more and more during the years that 
lie ahead. Why, even in the field of atomic energy, 
pure carbon for the piles, which form an integral part of 
the atomic plant, can be made from coal tar pitch! 
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A view of the handing over ceremony of H.M.IS. Delhi at Chath 
the British Admiralty on behalf of the Government of India by th 


Krishna Menon 


am, which was received from 
» High Commissioner V. K. 
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NOTES" 


The “United Nations” and India | 

The International tangle is getting more and more 
complex. The Indian Union’s position is still very 
anomalous. Though we have shown a-desire for peace 


and amity all round, the two groups into which the - 


U.N.O. is becoming pronouncedly divided are both 
making moves to force the Union of India to declare 
itself as a partisan of one or the other. Political black- 
imail is béing resorted to against India, at the U.N.0Q. 
by the democratic group, while Russia is maintaining 
a sphinx-like silence, being well-aware of the fact that 
these blundering moves on the part of the democracies 
are tending to force the Indian Union, into the orbit of 
Moscow. 

But all the same it cannot be denied that in the 
diplomatic sphere we have as yet attained nothing or 
little to our advantage. On the contrary, we have made 
certain blunders, mostly minor, which have been inter- 
preted by the world outside to our disadvantage. The 
sending of Vijayalakshmi Pandit to Moscow and Asaf 
Ali to Washington gave an impression to the demo- 
eracies that was quickly utilized by our enemies in the 
U.N.O. Further, the unauthorized declarations, by 
Asaf Ali at Washington and Syed Hassan at Cairo, that 
in the Palestine affair India was backing the Pan-Arab 
confederacy, gave needless offence to the Zionists and 
their sympathisers, without bringing any benefit what- 
soever to our cause. For, it must be apparent to all but 
the densest that the Pan-Arab leaders have no intention 
whatsoever to throw their weight on the side of India, 
at any time. 


Pandit Nehru is going to the Commonwealth 
Conference. He will have an opportunity to assess the 
position at first hand. The International tension today 
stands at almost the critical point of explosion. Our 
_ Foreign Minister, needless to say, must be well-aware 
of the fact. And fugder, by now, he must have realized 
by bitter exyumew&ce, that blissful faith and innocence 
alone™tamgot enable us to keep clear of the traps and 

pitfalls t every . step in our path through the 









‘agency of our enemies. Caution is the prime essential 


‘now, for India must not get herself entangled willy-nilly 


in the International imbroglio. No nation today is beiig 
actuated by purely altruistic motives to come to the 
aid of another and as such we must not either be fooled 
by empty promises nor should we be stampeded by 
black-mailers. | 

Our problems as yet are mainly domestic, though 
enemy aggression has made deep inroads on our 
resources. And by the same token, we must look to 
ourselves alone in the main for the solution. If we ask 
for outside aid, as-we did in the matter of Kashmir, 
the price paid will have to be heavy beyond measure, 
and we may find ourselves far more involved in the 
end than what we were at the outset. _ 

We must open our eyes to realities. We must 
understand that “Comity of Nations” is an empty 
phrase, excepting at the lowliest level. Hyderabad is an 
object lesson, as is the case of Kashmir. The rise in the 
tempo of anti-Indian propaganda abroad, the gun- 
running exploits of Sydney Cotton and other soldiers 
of fortune, the mock-heroics of Zafrullah Khan, were 
not isolated phenomena. It all indicated concerted 
action by the enemies of India, and the lack of alert- 
ness and want. of efficiency in ourselves. The howl of 
rage and anguish that went up in the British Press at 
the collapse of the Pakistan-ciim-Razakar plot in 
Hyderabad was not merely the echo of the gnashing of 
teeth by the Colonel Blimps of Britain. It had a far 
,deeper significance. For example, Mr. Bevin did not 
-observe any: war-like spirit in Pakistan, even after it 
was admitted that Pakistani regulars were -fighting in 
Kashmir, but he was prompt in opening his laterated 
heart when the Poliée-action went through according 
to plan in Hyderabad ! 

The World is well-aware of the weight of the 
tremendous potentials of India. Naturally each group 
wants it to be ranged on its side, in the event of 
World War IIT. If it be not available, then that poten- 
tial must either be destroyed or rendered useless as in 
China of today. We must realise this fact and spare 


-  gtani hordes were let 
campaign of: loot, arson and rape on the unoffending © 
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Mr. Bevin, and others of that ilk, in and out of 
the U.N.O., watched Pakistan letting loose hell im 
Kashmir, with mass rape, loot, murder and arson in 
its train, without turning a hair. They saw the Pakistan- 
cum-Razakar plot in Hyderabad develop to alarming 
proportions with smug contentment. Hundreds of 
thousands of poor inoffensive people, mostly Hindus 
went through untold suffering without those worthies 
uttering a single word of protest. . But when the 
Hyderabad plot collapsed, then we hear’ no end of 
protests. Even Argentina is moved to “righteous indig- 
nation.” And this is the “United Nations’ World.” 


Hyderabad and Kashmir | 

More than once we have expressed the opinion 
that the sentiments and follies that created the Paki- 
stan State were at the root of the 
imbroglio. History will record that the stresses and 
strains of the last. decade that led to the final upheaval 


of Pakistan were carefully developed inside the Nizam’s . 


State. And it is significant that a professor in the Osmania 


University, Prof. Abdul Latif, should have been the 


first, who attempted to rationalize the inchoate ideas 
of a separate State or States for Indian Muslims to 
be earved out of India. Now that the Nizam has seen 
light and realized that with a 87 per cent Hindu 
population in the Hyderabad State it is foolish and 
futile to think and speak of this State being “Islamic,” 
the world might have thought that the problem of 
Hyderabad would no longer trouble their thoughts. 
But events proved the contrary. The watch-dogs of the 
United Nations .Organization, a motley crowd, half 
democrat and half imperialist-fascist, are so anxious to 
justify their existence, that they refuse to allow the 
Nizam himself to withdraw his complaint filed before 
them by his reactionary emissaries. And thus we witness 
' a burlesque where the judges are replacing the com- 
plainants! The Indian Union must not complain ; 


it is the part and lot of a free State to be. 


-subjected to the slings and arrows of an outside world 
which is generally ignorant of the essentials of a pro- 
blem and where there are people who. flourish by 
fishing in troubled waters. Britain’s Foreign- Minister, 
Mr. Bevin, exposed the true mind of his country’s 
ruling class, Tory or Labour, when he “regretfully” dis- 
covered on September 15 last, the development of “a 
war-like spirit” in the Indian Union. The Kashmir 
affair high-lighted the fact that irresponsibility and 
malice are the ruling passions in-Britain in regard to 
Indi@ of our fellow Dominion, In October, 1947, Paki- 
loose by their leaders on a 


. peoples of Kashmir. The Maharaja acceded to the 
Indian Union for protection from this invasion, and the 


rulers of our State were left ‘no choice but to hasten to — 


- the defence of a territory which was juridically Indian. 


Despite difficulties of terrain and the lack of adequate’ 


land communication. The Indian Union forces have 


Hyderabad . 
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- pushing back the savage and brutal hordes of Pakistan. 


The gallant and heroic action of our armed forces have 
evoted admiration throughout. Kashmir, 

In a moment of idealism and mistaken respect for 
the spirit behind the UNO, the leaders of the Indian 
Union succumbed to the temptation. of calling upon 
it to stop the outrage on international peace per- 
petrated by Pakistan. In January, 1948, delegates of 
the Union moved the UNO to issue directives to. 
Pakistan, one of its member-States, to withdraw the 
invaders of the territories of another member-Siate, 
the Indian Union. Then ensued a series of arguments and 
petty quibbles which exposed the malign hand of Anglo- 
American power-politics; it came as a revelation to 
Gandhiji and the ruling authorities of the Union. It 
was sophistry of the deepest dye that could pretend 
that the Pakistanis were justified in their aggression, 
and could advance pleas in this behalf. For about five 
months with intervals this exchange of arguments 
continued ; after which the UNO decided to send ® 
commission to study conditions on the spot with a 
view to judge between the aggressor and aggrieved. 
The pleas that were trotted out to justify this step 
were so perverse that one finds it difficult to discuss 
them with patience. otf 

The Commission came to India in July last; 
visited New Delhi and Karachi; the members came in 
batches and surveyed the scenes of devastation and 
battles in Kashmir. It interrogated ministers of the 
two States and the head of Kashmir Administration, 
Sheik Abdulla. >The Pakistani ministers are reported 
to have confessed that their armed forces were in the 
field ; this after months of deceit and falsehood. The 
Commission. suggested 3 “Cease Fire.” The Indian 
Union accépted it; the Pakistan rulers clouded their 
denial by a barrage of questions and petty quibbles. 
The Commission has now gone back, and we hear 
they aire busy at Geneva drawing up their final report 
to be submitted to the UNO. 


These two episodes of Kashmir and Hyderabad 
have confronted us with one fact. That for reasons 
unexplained the U.S.A. and Britain have lined them- 
selves up to keep the Indian Union and Pakistan 
-quarrelling with each other. We do not desire to accept 
the interpretation that these two States, one newly 
grown conscious of its own power and the other 
conscious of its declining power, have combined their 
forces to maintain the dominance of Anglo-American 
democracy over the world’s affairs, and that the Indian 
Union and Pakistan are pawns in this game. But the 
way in which British Ministers and their representa- 
tives. in the UNO have been behaving and the docility 
with which their opposite mumberg in the United 
States have been following the British lead, strengthen 
the suspicion that there is subs(qce in the suspicions 
referred to above. Whatever be the 4 
the Indian Union cannot retreat from 
justice, 
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India’s Position in the Commonwealth 


The Churchill school of British polities is fond of 
speaking of the British Commonwealth of nations. 
India—the Indian Union and Pakistan—cannot by any 
stretch of iniagination be called as being States typically 
representative of a British nation or nations. This was 
the controversy ‘that raged in India, between ‘the 
“moderates” and “extremists” in Indian politics during 
“the first fifteen years of the present century, The 
former talked of “colonial self-government,” and the 
latter challenged them to prove how India with a non- 
British population could be a “colony” ‘of Britain. 

During the times of Ram Mohun Roy and Dwarka- 
nath Tagore there was some propaganda to induce the 
British authorities to authorize the “colonization” of 
India by men and women of British stock. The hope 
behind this idea was that as the “colonists” of North 
America had been able to attain Statehood by revolting 
against the “mother country,” so would British “eolo- 
nists” in India help India to attain Statehood indepen- 
dent of Britain. Our ancestors did not know; perhaps, 
that the United States had grown to power by effacing 
the “Red Indians,” and that the British “colonists” in 
India could only revolt against the “mother country” 
only when they could be assured that there were not 
any “native” Indians to trouble about. 


“But whatever be the reason, the fact remains that - 


India has attained Statehood without the help of 
British “colonists.” And the problem. that confronts us 
today is whether or not there is any necessity for us to 
remain where wé are—a Dominion of the ““Common- 
wealth of Nations,” as many in Britain hope to re- 
christen their super-State with a view to remove the 
stain of imperialism from off its face. During the days 
following the outburst of nationalism consequent on the 
agitation against the Curzonian:partition of Bengal, the 
“moderates” and “extremists” were engaged in this 
controversy. The former were almost silenced by the 
absurdity of their own position, and one of the leaders 
of the latter, Bipin Chandra Pal, put forward a scheme 
that would have transformed the British Empire into 
an “Indo-British” Federation, India holding primacy by 
her resources. The ruling race could not fancy it; and 
the idea was still-born. “With the emergence a the 
Gandhi era, there ensued again the old controversy: 
The late Revd. Charles Andrews came out on the 
side of complete independence ; The Modern Review 
was fully with him. Gandhiji would not make dny out- 
right declaration ; he spoke of the “substance of inde- 
pendence.” Deshabandhu C. R. Das in his last wil] and 
testament as recorded in his Faridpore speech- thought 
loudly of “federation”: being a higher unit of State 
organization than what “complete independence” indi- 
cated. The. Lahore ygsolution of 1929 did not change 
anything ; the inrpretation of the status-—“indepen- 
wMaeustaining unauthoritative, beeaitse of every 
eader putting on it his own interpretation. 













ha dre Boss was the enly man who was 
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unequivocal in his stand for oe dissociation from 


Britain. 
-The second World War pidnad feeling against. 
Britain, and Gandhiji issued the demand on Britain to 


. “Quit India.” The Cabinet. Delegation’s Plan seemed to 


actept the logic of this demand; the 20th February 
(1947) declaration and fhe Mountbatten Plan-of June 3, 
1947, were made in - confirmation of this acceptance. 
The India Independence Bill of July, 1947, passed in 
the British Parliament followed the same track; and 
India today is a Dominion co-equal with Britain in the 
scheme of world States. The constitutional position 
being this, the question that confronts the Indian 
people is whether or not they will zo out of the British 
Commonwealth. There is no sentiment that could 1- 
fluence us as is the case with Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South. Africa and North Ireland. The only 
consideration that seems to be unconsciously moving 


- amongst the rulers of the Indian Union is whether or 


not it would be safe to move out of the strategy of 
defence planned by Britain, whether or not we should 
decide on “withdrawal from the British plan of 
defence,” to use the words of Shri Chakravarti Raja- 
gopalachari uttered in July, 1940._ Rajaji is today 
Governor-General of India. 

But since these words were uttered many things 
have happened. In the Constituent Assembly of India 
it has-been soletnnly resolved to proclaim “India as an 
Independent, Sovereign Republic.” - India’s final State 
structure has yet to be decided. But there are indivi-~ 
duals and classes in India who are represented by Dr. 


-Bhimrao Ambedkar, for instance, who desires the conti- 
nuance of the British connection ; on their behalf Dr. 


Ambedkar has moved for a change in the words of the 
above declaration substituting for the word “Republic” 


the word “State.” This change proposed by a Minister 


of the Nehru Cabinet, has been interpreted as a sign- 
ef the return of softness for Britain, as'a token of 
anxiety to retain connection with her for needs of 
defence at least. 1 

The Prime Minister of oe Indian Union has agreed 
to be present ‘at the forthcoming Commonwealth 
Conference to be held in London sometime during the 
latter half of this month. Whether or not he will be - 
carrying any mandate -from his Cabinet, we do not 
know. The members of the Constituent Assembly 
which is the Central Legislature also have all grown 
‘wiser, and they have maintained a discreet silence on 
the problem,’ which is unhealthy for the evolution of 
an instructed democracy in India. We do not. under- 


-stand why the Nehru Cabinet should not have initiated 


a discussion on the subject, and got a mandate from 
the representatives of the people. Members also could 
have taken the-lead in the discussion of this matter. 
As none of them, Ministers -or legislators, have cared 
to.do so, an intellectual vacuum, has ensued; people 
are being led blind-folded to a situation which may 
commit the country to a decision that may prove 
harmful - its interests, - 
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‘Anti-Indian Propaganda in Britain 

Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, Indian High ‘Commis- 
sioner in London, rebuked the British Press and the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, whom he accused of 
misrepresentation of the facts of India’s action in 
Hyderabad. Mr. Menon called a Press Conference at 
India House on September 21 ‘immediately after his 
return from a shor$ visit to India. Mr. Menon told 
the assembled Press men: “We greatly regret’ the 
opinions on this matter of Hyderabad expressed by 
some leading newspapers in this country and also the 
way in which the case has been presented to the 
B. B. C.” He continued : 

“We do not charge them with malice, but it is 
extremely difficult for even informed people of India 
to accept the view that ‘it is just one of those things.’ 


“Tt will become pretty apparent that the majority - 


of Press correspondents in India have been pretty poor 
reporters. 

“Tt is not my business to be concerned with the 
motive. I am only concerned with the consequences 
of misrepresentation, Consequences have a bearing on 
understanding and relationship and it is my business 
here in Britain to try to seek and promote under- 
standing.” 

Mr. Menon read extracts from the Times, 
Manchester Guardian, Daily Telegraph, Evening Stan- 
dard, Evening News and Daily’ Graphic, and summed 
up with the words “thése reports are wrong and are 
not related to the facts.” 

He asked, “What do you think any objective 
public can think when they see that the British news- 
papers give more space to Hyderabad than the whole 
question of Indian Independence ? 

“From September 13 till today there has Ane been 
a single communal incident throughout the length and 
breadth of India. — 

“Every single Moslem leader .of repute has stood 
by the Government of India and loudly proclaimed it. 

“This standing together of -the people during 
these days is a factor that the. British Press might 
have noted, instead of writing what it. did. 

“The British newspapers have declared that India 
was at war. But that is not true. 

“India was not at war. Why did India send troops 
into Hyderabad? If you are going to take police 
action, one must use sufficient force to restore order. 
Our army had the strictest instructions not to use more 
force than was necessary. Practically 99 per cent of 
the aerial bombing was on two air-fields. The bombing 
was never used to threaten civilians. The airfields had 
been used by gun-runners so we demobilised them. 
The remaining one per cent of bombs were dropped 
on military targets. Not a single bomb was dropped 
anywhere on the population or for striking terror, Our 
airforce co-operated with our army mainly in ree>n- 
naissance. 

“In Pakistan also there has been very little trouble 
except one or two demonstrations. We do not want 
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Pakistan to be a state of difficulty, anger, or poverty. 
We want prosperous neighbours. The general impres- 
sion on lesser informéd people after reading the reports 
in the British Press on Hyderabad ‘is that India js on. 
probation and that Britain is only waiting to pounce 
on US, as we are in trouble. 

“If a fine: honor, a theft, or a Royal procession 
had been reported in the British Press as has been the 
question of Hyderabad, I do not think the reporter. 
who did it would keep his job. 

“The best evidence of why we sent troops to 
Hyderabad is the Nizam’s own story. The troops were 
welcomed by the population and -mercy troops were 
left behind to deal with the situation. The Govern- 
ment having got Hyderabad into this state, it abdi- 
cated. 

“We withdrew our troops from Secunderabad in 
the first instance—and this was against public opinion 
and some expert advice and then we sent them back 
again. when trouble broke out. We did not say we 
were going to conquer, we said we were going back to 
restore. order. There has been no disarmament of the 
Hyderabad Army. We have taken away such weapons 
as are not necessary. 

“The normal administration functions in Hydera- 
bad. We were merely negotiating an accession agree- 
ment. 

“The future of Hyderabad must be decided by 


the people of Hyderabad themselves. It will be decided 


by a Constituent Assembly which will establish its 
own formal Government. | 

“We have put no restrictions on the sending of 
news from India. We are entitled to some considera- 
tion for the hospitality we have offered to British 
Press representatives. British correspondents in India, 
contrary to what happens here in Britain, have 
personal access to our Ministers. To see a Prime 
Minister in India is one of the easiest things in the 
world. 

“I would say to everyone: Do not create trouble 
that will separate the people of India from this coun- 
try. I think the time has come when British corres- 
pondents in India should realise that this is a matter 
which has serious implications.” 

He also expressed surprise how the Government 
of India’s demand for stationing of troops in the State 
could be considered wrong, while it was never ¢onsi- 
dered immoral during the 200 years of British rule. Nor 
could be understand, he ‘said, how India Government 
was expected not to do anything in a situation which 
the British Government would not have tolerated for 


‘five minutes. 


There had been criticisms, Mr. Menon continued; 
that India had forsaken the path of Gandhiji. It was 
a welcome surprise- to him. The 
missioner remarked that there hac 
appreciation of what Gandhiji stood for,"Xs 
when it could be used against the pres 
ment. 
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India’ s Relationship with Britain 


Only s fortnight before this London Press Con- 
ference, the Congress Party in the Indian Parliament 
discussed the question of India’s relationship with 
Britain, especially the question of India remaining 
within the British Commonwealth. The meeting was 
held with Pandit Nehru in the Chair and there was 
some opinion in that meeting for not severing the last 
links with Britain. It has decided that India must 
function as an Independent Sovereign Republic but at 
the same time must frame her foreign policy in @& 
mannér so as to maintain the present cordial relation- 
ship with the countries of the world, particularly 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth countries. This 
decision, coming after Britain’s actions at the UNO on 
the Kashmir and South Africa’s Indian baiting ques- 
tions, Indicates the depth of generosity in the Indian 
mind. But Britain’s support at the UNO for Hyderabad 
with the backing of the most powerful section of the 
British press, has been a rude shock in India even 
for those who still pine for a continuance of political 
association with Britain and has fully justified the 
-popular demand that India should completely sever 
her relations with that country. Short-sighted British 
policy has paid dearly in America, the mother coun- 
try is today a debtor nation to her former colony. 


Battle Against Inflation 

Having invited and obtained the views of a variety 
of interests on the question of fighting inflation, the 
Government of India has released to the Press sum- 
maries of six reports on the economic situation in 


India. These are the reports of (1) the nine economists,’ 


(2) the Government of India economists, (3) the 
industrialists, (4) labour leaders, (5) bankers and 
(6) the views of Prof. Ranga and Shri Jaiprakash 
Narain. A brief outline of the suggestions made in 
these six reports is given below. The suggestions put 
forward may be divided into six broad heads: pro- 
duction,. labour, foreign trade, monetary, fiscal and 
economic controls. 

To take production first. Almost all interests have 
conceded the need for increasing production but none 
has put forward any concrete plan for it. The indus- 
trialists have recommended improvement in transport, 
rationalisation of labour, introduction of third shifts 
where possible, special depreciation allowance, special 
tax concessions to new industries, re-enunciation of 
Government’s industrial policy to restore confidence, 
ensuring easy and quick availability of essential raw 
materials at economic prices, uniform labour legis- 
lation and ending of labour intransigence. 


The bankers have recommended the removal of 


transport bottlenecks, increase in internal food sup- 
plies, better procuxéfnent machinery, establishment of 
new factories, igcrease in the hours of work, tax relief 


for tm enterprises for first few years, banning of 


strikes and, lock-outs and correlating of wages to the 
quaniy ang quality of output. 
F] 
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The nine economists have suggested that the 
Government. should lay down for each major industry 
and establishments a production programme and @ 
production target, working parties for suggesting 
improvements in efficiency, development of small-scale 
and cottage industries with a view to mitigating the 
essential shortages. 

The economists of the Government of India have 
suggested that the industrial policy be so refashioned 
as to eliminate “technical bottlenecks” and to provide 
incentive to private enterprise, and that efforts be 
made to procure capital equipment not only from the 
leading industrial countries but also from other coun- 
tries. They have also suggested that foreign _ private _ 
investment should be encouraged 3 in order to accelerate 
industrialisation. It is surprising to find that with the 
examples of China and South-Kast Asia before us this 
suggestion has been strongly approved by Shri Jai 
Prakash Narain. He has also suggested grant of 4 
rebate in taxation for extra production. 

Surprisingly enough, the labour leaders have not 
put forward any notable suggestion on the question 
of ensuring the support of labour to an increased 
production drive. This is not unexpected. The Com- 
munist labour leaders and their stooges in the 
A.I.T.U.C. have gone all out in attempting the 
sabotage of industrialization and our I.N.T.U.C. 
have been competing with the Communists to gain 
popularity among labour by promising them the 
moon. The interest of the masses, of whom organised 
labour forms only a minute fraction, seems to have been 
lost in this unholy Congress-Communist competition 
in winning their favour which has definitely hampered 
production instead of accelerating it. The only 
sensible suggestion in this sphere comes from Miss 
Maniben Kara, who has suggested the setting up of 
commissions or joint councils of experts consisting of 
representatives of management and labour which 
should constantly review the progress of production, 
find out the causes of the*fall in production and direct 
the activities of the units in such a manner as to 
attain the maximum possible production. 

In respect of foreign trade, the nine economists 
want controls on imports and exports to be remodelled. 
Imports of essential] consumer goods should be given 
preference. This suggestion carries the ‘support of the 
industriasts as well as the Government of India 
economists. 

The nine economists have suggested certain fiscal 
measures of a far-reaching character which deserve 
special consideration. ‘The most important amongst 
these are as follows: 

(1) Grants to provinces out of the Central Budget, 
itself in deficit, are openly inflationary and should 
therefore be discontinued except where it could be 
demonstrated that they would add to the production 
of essential commodities*in the short period. 

_ (2) Refund of E. P. T. deposits should be post- 
poned except where such refunds are ~ demonstrably 
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required for investment likely: to.- ee production in 
the near future. . ae 
(3) All capital expenditure should be financed by 
genuine borrowing and the existing commitments of 
capital expenditure which cannot be covered by loans 
should be reviewed and 
character suspended. 


(4) The Income Tax iaveseenon ‘Commission 


should be armed with powers to collect all necessary ~ 


information from all sources in order that their work 
may come to early fruition. Stringent measures should 
be devised to prevent tax evasion. 

(5) The introduction of a graduated surcharge 02 
inconie tax on personal incomes above Rs. 5,000 should 
be considered. . 

(6) The rate of Business Profits Tax should be 
raised to 25 per cent. ; 

(7) The rates of personal 
raised to the levels of 1947-48, 

(8) Steeply graduated death duties should be 
introduced without delay. 

While the industrialists are in favour of balanced 
budgets and cutting down of unproductive expenditure, 
they have opposed any increase in income-tax and 
other similar direct taxes. On the other hand, they 
have suggested - the abolition of the capital gains tax. 
In order to“augment the Central revenues, the indus- 
trialists have suggested the following steps : 

A purchase tax on luxuries and a special graduated 
surcharge 6n railway, shipping, and alr fares should be 
imposed. 

Considerable economy in Government expenditure 
is possible and these’ economies should -be effected ; bee 
Soon .as possible. : 

Machinery of tax assessment | collection “thould 
be improved, and arrears realised. 

While long-term projects’ of a productive charac- 
ter need not. be shelvéd, ib.is necessary in the present 
emergency that expenditure on other new projects 
should be curtailed to .the minimum extent possible. 

All new expenditure on social services should be 
avoided in .the.immediate future. 

Irrespective ‘of the “merits of the prohibition 
policy, its implementation should be delayed or sus- 
pended to enable Provincial Governments to restore 
budgetary equilibrium.. 

The Government of Indias economists have sug- 
gested that capital expenditure m connection with 
such projects as the Damodar Valley Project and 
Sindri Fertiliser Factory should not be withheld. This 
view is also supported by: Shri Jai Prakash Narain, who 
however, feels that, as an antidote to the inflationary 
effect of such capital expenditure, production must be 
increased at any cost. 

As in the case of production, everyone has 
emphasised the need for more borrowings and more 
savings, though there is some difference of opinion on 


_expenditure of postponable | 


super-tax should be . 
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a country-wide savings campaign to attract the surplus- 
money from farmers and factory workers. In regard 
to tate of ‘interest, the industrialists, the bankers, and 
the nine economists are not in favour .of increasing it, - 
though the latter have recommended a slightly. higher 
rate of interest-in the ease of National Savings . 
Certificates. Another interesting suggestion made by 
the industrialists, as well as the economists, is that 
Treasury Bills, of a longer duration, say six months - 
or one year, should be issued. The bankers have made 
the novel suggestion of issuing bearer bonds carrying 
a nominal rate of interest at one per cent, and repay- 
able after fiye years. The issue of these bonds is to be 
made by some of the banks authorised by the Govern- 
ment and ‘the sale-proceeds are to be invested in 
Government of India loans. Shri Jai Prakash Narain 
also is in favour of issue of such bearer bonds. The 
object of issuing bearer bonds is that they will provide 
an outlet for black-market money. 

Among other suggested monetary measures which 
fall under borrowings, mention must be made of the 
nine economists’ proposals that the proceeds of the 


Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Fund should, for the time 


being, be invested in Government securities or held 
in deposit with the Government and that terminable 
Government loans which mature should not be repaid 
immediately if, under the terms of the-loan, the 
repayment can be postponed. The -nine economists 
have also suggested that a ceiling on the note issue 
of the Reserve Bank should be placed at the existing 
‘level and that all banks should. be required to hold 
Government securities to the extent’ of 25 per cent 
“of their total demand liabilities. The bankers and the 
~ industrialists have proposed that some restrictions on 
. bank credits, which are of an ifflationary nature, may 
be imposed by the Reserve Bank in consultation with 
banks. 

Practically e¥eryone has advocated - reimposition 
of price control on all the necessaries of life, especially 
-foodgrains, sugar, cloth, kerosene, domestic fuel, ete. 
Control of the prices of essential raw materials also 
has been recommended. In addition, the nine econo- 
mists have suggested a tightening of capital issues 
control. They also favour the freezing of all personal 
incomes, such as wages, salaries, and dividends. The 
industrialists too have advocated this step, but they 
have stressed that it should be followed by efforts to 
bring them down by gradual stages. In this connec- 
tion, they observe as follows : 

“Harnings of industrial labour, comprising wages 
and dearness allowance, have reached a level which 
must. be considered reasonable. With the fixation of 
prices and wages, the level of profits would be auto-" 
Matically cortrolled. But what affects the economy of 
the country, and- -particularly the inflationary situation, 
is the distribution of profits. Industrialjsts undertake 
voluntarily not to distribute dividends abovew.the 


the question whether it should be compulsory, Both average of the last three years. In the case of com- 
thd sconomists-and the industrialists have suggested panies which haye not yet paid dividends, or have 


* 


- Wars. 
- principles successfully survived the onslaught of several - 
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paid dividends lower than six per cent, they undertake 
that dividends distributed shall be limited to six 
per cent. If Government are not satisfied with the 
implementation of this undertaking by industry, they 
should stake such action as effectively to enforce the 
“proposed limitations.” 

While the interests of labour are silent on the 
issue of prohibition, all economists, bankers and indus- 
trialists are in favour of dropping it. In. regard to 
‘abolition of zamindari, while the industrialists are in 
favour of postponement, the nine economists have 
merely stated that the compensation payable should 
be so devised .as not to lead to an addition of cash 
into circulation.” 


Kautilyan Studies in. Calcutta University 
The Board of Studies in Economics of the Calcutta 
University has adopted a proposal for the inclusion of 
Kautilyan studies in the curricula of the Intermediate 
and B.A. Examination. At present it hag been proposed 
to include Kautilyan Economics as one of the subjects 
to be taught in Civics in 1.A., and Economics in B.A. 
- The suggestion emanated from Prof. H. C. Ghosh of 
the Bangabasi College and Calcutta University and the 
Note that he had circulated amongst the members of the 
’ Board of Studies in Economics deserves special atten- 
tion. It has been a misfortune for us to graft Western 
Economics, suited to serve the needs of an Industrial 


civilisation, to our country whose economic foundation | 
lies in agriculture. It is now high time that our ow?., 


system of economics which has given the civilisation 
of India the longest lease of life in the world, should 


be studied in greater detail and with deeper attention.. 


The post-war reconstruction schemes in the Maha- 


bharata, the economic and political systems developed. 


by Manu, Kautilya, Sukra, Brihaspati, Parasara and .by 
a host of other seers of this country should now receive 
‘adequate attention; specially now that we are free. 
Universities of Berlin, Munich, Paris, Oxford, Harvard, 
St. Petersburgh, etc. have, during the. past two 
centuries, studied them when we neglected our own 
national wealth. Even Communist Russia today pays 
greater attention to our Mahabharata than we our- 
selves do. The move of the Calcutta University’ has 
been in the right direction and we hope other Univer- 
sities of India will also follow the example. 

In view of the thought-provoking nature of the 
Note, we reproduce it substantially : 

“At the present moment, the courses of studies in 
' Economies in T.A. and B.A. (Pass and Honours) are 
practically based on what we -usually know as Cam-~ 
‘bridge School of Economics. The modern economic 


organisations and institutions throughout the world are‘ 


mainly based on these principles. I have tried to show 
very briefly in the following note, that these are fair 


weather “organisations and they can hardly stand any - 


social cataclysm or political revolution or devastating 
Whereas institutions embodying Kautilyan 


devastating wars and far-reaching social changes, 
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‘and had: seriously undermined them. 
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“Now that we are freed froin ‘politital ae Wve 


ean shape’ the destiny of our country entirely according 


to our. own plan. We are at crossways and must make 
up our mind as to whether we shall render India an 
eastern district of New York or lLordon or develop 
India on her own lines... . 

' “Marshall has defined Economics as a study of 
mankind jn the ordinary business of life which examine’ 
that part of-individual and social action which is most 
closely connected with the attainment and use of the 
material requisites of well-being. The key to Marshall's 
synthesis is his concept of the science of Economics 23 
a two-sided study of wealth and man. Marshall has thus 
limited economic science to dealings with one side of 
man’s life, studying individuals as ‘members of indus- 
trial groups. He separated from Economies the goals 


or ends of life and the quality of human motives which 
- he considered more the concern of the philosopher than 


of the economist. He fully appreciated the importance 
of the latter but failed to synthesise it with economic 
activity. : . 

“Marshall gave no new theory, he sought to supple- 
ment the Classical Economics of Smith, Ricardo and 
Mill. ‘The militant socialism and the organised labour 
movement of the mid-nineteenth century had attacked 
the Classical Economic doctrines of Ricardo and Mill 
Adam Smith’s 
doctrine of laissez faire also could not stand the test of 
time and was buried in the first World War with a 
revival of Mercantilism. The Physiocrats had equally 
failed to give a solution to the economic problems of 
the time. Adam Smith had brought labour and capital 
into prominence, but could not solve the problem, The 


* Classical Economies was developed. to suit the needs 
"? of) an- 


industrial civilisation in England after the 
Industrial Revolution. Ricardo’s theories of Iron Law 
of ‘wages and Non-Interference of the state in the 
fixation of wages were seized by the capitalists as most 
suitable to them. Ricardo’s real contributions were his 
theories of taxation and distribution, but they were not 
favoured. . .-. 

“F Allowing the - Classical School, Marshall and 
Keynes put much importance on “business,” “individual 
action” and “material requisites.” “The conseience 
element in economic activity and. the doctrineof just 


‘price were ignored. Material wealth was lifted up as the 


summum, bonum of human life and no means were 
considered too’ mean for the acquisition of wealth. The 
inevitable result was unholy monopolistic combinations, 
cut-throat competitions and’ war. Instead of solving - the 
‘problem,’ the Classical School evolved the theory of 
trade cycles to explain -away the evil. 

. “The idea of a just price lay at the root of economic 
theories from ancient times-down to the days of Mer- 
cantilism. In medieval days, Thomas Aquinas deve- 
loped the idea. Industrial developments Jed the mercan- 
tilists to abandon the doctrine of just price and they 
gave more consideration than their predecessors to 
extrinsic or market values.-A cost theory of value, with - 
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emphasia on the labuir element, replaced the concept 
of intrinsic value. The value of precious metals was 
over-estimated and the balance of trade idea lay at its 
back, Thus developed a body of policies, designed, by 
government regulation of trade and industry, to secure 
& large net profit for the State as a trader—or better, 
perhaps, the traders in a State=<in the shape of treasure, 
No distinction was made between the profit of the 
merchant and the gain of the kingdom, which are so far 
from being always parallels, rather they run counter 
to ofe another. Mercantilism has again’ developed 
following the depression of the nineties and has become 
thoroughly established after the first World War. This 
is illustrated by the emphasis on the actual and 
attempted gold hoards of various nations, and: related 
policies as to tariffs, import quoats and exchange res- 
trictions. After the first World War, Kéynes declared 
the end of latssez faire and a return to Mercantilism. 
The only material® change that took place was a com- 
bination of the functions of the merchant and the 
industrialist. Keynes was the soul of neo-Mercantilism 
which may better be called Industrialism. 

“The three centuries of classicism in Western 
F’conomics solved no problem but created many. It saw 
several devastating wars, 
Balkan wars, and the two world wars, all of which were 
attended with economic warfare which either preceded 
or followed them. The problems of production, distri- 
bution, value, exchange and employment all remained 
unsolved, While wealth gathered at the top, the masses 
suffered. Poverty remained as acute as ever. Poor laws, 


unemployment Insurance and such other social benefit "1 
schemes failed to touch even a fringe of the problem. wit 
Over-production followed under-production, long depres: 


sions followed short-term booms giving rise to periodi- 
cal economic crashes which brought about untold 
suffering for the multitude. 
to guarantee a stable price and steady income structure 
for the people. It could not bring about peace and 
happiness. 

“Here lies the success of Kautilya. He saw that 
great riches and happiness were incompatible ; because 
the rich man could not be a perfectly good man as part 
of his wealth must necessarily be acquired and spent 
unjustly. He realised that out of a false good arises a 
true evil, since the encroachments of the rich are more 
destructive to the State than those of the people. His 
regulations all point toward conception of just price. 
The things forbidden were false weights, false money 
values (usury), false commodity values (monopoly, 
underselling, cornering, etc.), false profits and the like. 
The following subjects to him were the most important : 
occupations, agriculture, interest and usury, labour and 
wages, property rights, taxation, inheritance, weights 
and measures, adulteration, monopoly and the poor. 
Kautilya condemned poverty as the root of all crimes 
but, like the classical Economists did not separate 
human values into intrinsic and extrinsic ; he grounded 
all economic activities on ethics and duties, He set 


the Napoleanic wars, the . 
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Classical Economics failed - 
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dharma ag goal or end of life and subordinated artha 
to it. His economic theories secured a full state of 
employment through an organised decentralisation of 
industries and prices were stabilised by monopolising 
key industries and subjecting private enterprise to 
competition with the State. Merchants and industrialists 
were looked upon as thieves though not in name and 
concentration of wealth in their hands was rigidly 
controlled. Ricardo, Mill and their successors have all 
failed to solve the labour problem because their in- 
terests lay with capital. Kautilya solved it so success- 
fully by enforcing just wages properly balanced with 
just profit and just prices that through three millen- 
niums, class struggle and strikes remained unknown in 
India. Agricultural production was secured by giving 
the cultivator a real interest in land. Money was 
strictly looked upon as a means of exchange. Value 
of money was kept at a controlled level by maintaining 
prices low and real wealth high. Kautilyan Economy, 
besides being the most scientific Economics, both 
Applied and Theoretical, successfully survived the 
onslaught of several devastating wars, specially during 
the thousand years of Muslim Rule. Besides conferring 
full material benefits, it had a religious significance. In 
that society, one gained primarily not only economic 
wellbeing, but. a right life, a clear conscience and & 
spiritual perfection. Kautilya foresaw the danger of 
increasing wants and strictly regulated wants. By 
standard of life he did not mean more money or More 
material wealth, but more independence, more energy , 
and more self-respect. He aimed at reducing wants and 
increasing employment and made clearness of conseience 
the pole star of economic activity. In Kautilya has been 
codified the economic thought of India as enunciated 
by Manu, Parasara, Vasistha, Brihaspati and other sages 
like them ; and in the Puranas and the Mahabharata. 
“Acceptance of Kautilyan economics by us today 
will not lead us to any insular position in the modern 
world. Following him we can build up our consumption 
industries and agriculture on a thoroughly decentralised 
basis and by rigidly preventing big industries, as he did, 
from competing with them. The ideal position may be 
achieved through the enforcement of the principle that 
the finished product of the big industry must be the 
raw material of the cottage industry, The two must be’ 
complementary and not competitive. A pyramidal all- 
India marketing organisation will ensure regional self- 
sufficiency as also inter-village, inter-district and inter- 
provincial flow. Consumption industries like textiles, 
sugar, shoes, umbrellas, paper, soap, agricultural imple- 
ments, cutlery, etc., may be organised on a decentralised 
cottage industry scale and cordoned off by an all-India 


trade barrier. The defence and heavy industries may be 


developed on full governmental or big capital plan 
under government control. Limitation of our inter- 
national trade to this top-sphere alone will relieve most 
of our trade complexities and foreign exchange head- 
ache. The commercial geography of India fully warranty 
the adoption of such a policy, .., 
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The First Year of Education 


As we believe that the future of this country 
depends on a sound education, we have kept an anxious 
watch on the activities of the Central Ministry of 
Education. Education being a ‘provincial subject’ it 38 
all the more desirable that at the Centre there should 
be a policy of intelligent co-ordination and a ‘progressiVe 
lead, in the present state of development of the country. 
When the Congress Government took over at the 
Centre last year, they found a fairly adequate ‘@dminis- 
trative machinery already set up for education. The 
Central Advisory Board of Education, consisting mostly 
of Indian educationists and administrators, had worked 
hard and a plan to cover the entire field of education 
wag ready. The stage was set for a start to be made 
and no Government could complain that they were 
being held up by uncertainty as to what should be dote 
or how it should be done. 

One of the firs; moves made by, the present 
Education Minister was to convene a Conference of 
Educationists last January. He pleaded with the Con- 
ference for a ‘sense of urgency’ and an entirely new 
outlook. He thought the entire education plan which 
had received an overwhelming popular support should 
be implemented within a decade. Forty years, as cal- 
culated by the Central Advisory Board, was too long & 
period for the new Education Minister to wait. The 
Moulana Sahib’s views were acclaimed in the Congress 
Press, more so amongst his close followers. Since then 
a good amount of public money has been expended on 
Committees and Conferences and colunifs galore of 
newspaper space has been consumed by “statements” 


on new policies and reports of various committees of : 


educationists and politicians. It is understood that 
-Moulana Sahib hag since been advised that the plais 
he wanted to implement in ten years will take not less 
than twenty, if the bulk of.the resources of the country 
were made available for Education and if the HEduca- 
tion Scheme were given the top priority. It has also 
been made public that the Central Minister of Educa- 
tion propose to recommend nearly a hundred per cent 
increase in the salary of Basic School teachers and a 
fifty per cent increase in the salary scales of High 
School teachers, which were ‘proposed in the C.A.B. 
Report. We have always pleaded for the improvement 
of the conditions of service of -teachers along with the 
improvement of the quality of new recruits. It is to be 
noted that the scales (minimum) recommended in the 
Board’s report are based on pre-war figures and are Rot 
too generous. It would however be well to remember 
that even on the basis of those scales the scheme, when 
in full operation, would cost the country about 250 
crores excluding Pakistan. The question therefore arises, 
is it practicable or even possible for India to expend 
annually say 400 crores within a period of twenty years ? 
The Central Education Ministry seem to imagine so 
and would like us to believe so. Circulars have 
been issted to’ Provincial Governments to prepare 
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" estimates on the new basis and Committees are meeting 


frequently to find out ‘ways and means’ to implement 
Moulana Sahib’s emergency schemes. In pathetic con- 
trast to this propaganda of the Education Mimistry, the 
Central Government are urging on the provinces the 
immediate need of drastic economy, even at the cost 
of nation-building services ; they have also warned the 
provinces that the Centre can only contribute half of 
what they originally promised for the development 
programme. It is also being stressed that nation- 
building schemes—Health, Education, etc-——may have 
to wait for the present. The public has hardly ever seen 
any worse confusion in Government policy or perhaps, 
one should say, in Government propaganda. 

Amongst the notable achievements of the Ministry 
during the year under review, the following may perhaps 
be mentioned :- Firstly, the establishment of the Central 
Institute of Education. This Institute, which we were 
told, would give a lead to provinces in the modern 
methods of training teachers and higher research in 
educational technique, was inaugurated with a great 
flourish by H. E. Lady Mountbatten, soon after the 
Hon'ble Moulana Sahib took over. It is now function- 
ing in a rented residential building of the University, 
and experts consider that the quality of training is far 
below that already attained by existing Provincial 
‘Training Colleges. Secondly, there is the scheme of 
writing a History of Indian Philosophy and Culture. 
Public are not aware what amounts have already been 
spent on the project. A scheme like this should have 
been left to voluntary enterprise, particularly when 


funds for urgent educational development are not 


- 
te 
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superabundant, Thirdly, there is the scheme of intro- 


‘duction of “Social Education” in the Centrally adminis- 


tered: area. No noticeable change or improvement has 
yet been noticed by the residents of the Delhi City or 
the Province in the field of education. Does the 
Ministry want the public to believe that by mere 
changing the ‘label’ they were making their ‘products’ 
more market-worthy ? It is high time that present 
educational facilities of Delhi Province were improved 
to meet the normal requirements of the area. The 
facilities available at some provincial capitals are at ® 
much higher-level. Fourthly, we have the project of 
producing literature on communal harmony. One won- 
ders if it is a -legitimate function of an Education 
Ministry. When there is a separate full-fledged Ministry 
for. Propaganda and Publicity, we have yet to learn 
what this section of Ministry has produced to justify 
its maintenance from public funds. 

The main functions of the Central Ministry of 
Education is to advise and co-ordinate. It is doubtful 
if the Ministry with its present staff is in a position 
to give any effective guidance to the Provincial 
Governments. The newly recruited Adviser and Joint 
Adviser seem to have been brought in—and that through 
devious means—more for their political sagacity than 
their experience of educational administration. The 


educational administration at the Centre appears to 
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have gone down to a lower lever than that obtaining 
jn the major provinces and most of the provinces will 
have little to gain in the way of expert guidance from 
the Centre. Finally, the country may pertinently ask, 
is the present Minister with his personal antecedents 
and cultural background at all equipped to build up 
an educational system to suit the requirements of 


young India—a system which will derive its inspiration . 


from the moral traditions of ancient India and yet will 
be capable of receiving and assimilating all the worthy 
gifts of modern civilisation ? 


Adult Education 


The Central Government of the Indian Unio® 
has been working at a scheme which is proposed to 
make 50 per cent of the adult illiterates literate and 
socially conscious in course of the next five years. 4 
summary of the recommendations that we have seen 
said that in the case of these adult illiterates 
“emphasis will-be more on Social Education than on 
mere literacy.’ And in the pursuit of this idea) o! 
more extensive facilities for the spread of education 
amongst the widest commonalty of the land, the 
Government of India is prepared to bear half the 
expénses of the experiment. It appears that they have 
been concentrating their attention on the centrally- 


oa 


administered areas thus setting an example to the. 


provinces. And we see in the daily press announce- 
ments now and then of the progress in the provinces 
of plans for this education. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Bengal has appointed a Committee with Shri 
Atul Chandra Gupta as Chairman to frame and sub- 
mit a scheme in this behalf.. Other provincial Minis- 
tries have. been .as equally busy, though we may not 
be as equally informed of their activities. 

It appears that the Bengal Adult Education: Com- 
mittee has submitted an Interim Report to the 
Ministry through the Director of Instruction who 15 4 
member of this Committee. Since the last weex ol 
July, the Committee have had two meetings every 
week for about a month and a half. 
principles. discussed as we find from a swmmary pub- 
lished in the Nirnay, a Bengali-language weekly, aré 
all right; the conerete plan of organization o7 this 
new campaign, as embodied in the report, waits for 
the :approval of the Ministry though it was submitted 
more than two weeks back. 

When we ‘remember that the campaign is to start 
by the end of January next,-it is hardly possible. to 
congratulate the Education Minister on his enthusiasm 
for the education of his “masters,” the people. The 
Director of Public Instruction is generally a person 
who is burdened with departmental technicalities and 
duties. But Rai Harendra Chandra Chowdhury has in 
the deparbmen} under his charge any number of 
Special Officers one of whom could have been easily 
diverted to the organization of this new education. 
But knowing the congenital dilatoriness of bureau- 
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cracies, we are not sure that any officer, almost on the 
retired list, will be able to bring to the conduct of - 
this campaign of enlightenment the necessary drive 
and inspiration. 

We do not know what the concrete proposals of 
the Interim Report are. But from what we hear we 
are led to think that the Committee would have been 
well-advised to propose an autonomous body under 
non-official direction to launch out this scheme of 
Adult Education. In every country it is not the 
Governfent that pioneers refonm, and reconstruction. 
In the history of education in India sin¢e the days of 
Ram Mohun Roy and Radha Kanta Deb in Bengal, 
we have seen the Government following from -a dis- 
tance non-official’ initiative. Even in a free India we 
cannot expect a change in human nature quickly 
brought about in course of twelve months. 


Reform of Import Control Administration 
Commending the Note prepared by Mr. R. D. 
Shah of the Eastern Commercial Trading Co., Bombay, 
on the question of reform of import control to the 
attention of the Government of India, the Commerce 
stated in its issue dated May 29, 1948 that “the 
Government would be well-advised to inquire into the 
working of the department in order to set matters 
right, before public criticism swells in volume, as well 
as in-tempo.” In its issue dated September 4, the 
Commerce points out that public criticism has already 
swelled in volume and in tempo, a clear evidence of 
which has been found at the recent special meeting 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber convened 10 
consider the problems relating to import control. The 
meeting discussed the many inconveniences whicn the 
business community has to undergo in its dealings 
with the Department and indicated remedies which 
would put an end to such inconveniences.: Instances — 
have also come to our notice where measures are being 
taken by this department the result of which will be a 
strengthening of the British merchants in this country 
and a weakening of our own economy. This has been 
clearly demonstrated in the allotment of import quota 
for tea chests which has been done in a way that will 
not only benefit the British planters in this country 
who, even today, represent about 85 per cent in the 
trade but also will place them in a position which may 
be utilised to crush the Indian side of the plantation. 
The Indian Tea Association is a misnomer, it represents 
primarily the British planters in this country and 
represents their interest. A deputation of Indian mer- 
chants had recently .visited New Delhi and we have 
reason to believe that they had failed to obtain even 
a sympathetic hearing from the luminaries of the 
department. The Minister for Commerce Jeaned on the 
side of the bureaucrats and almost summarily dismissed 
the deputation. 
The declaration of the import policy -of the 


Government of India should be reviewed at regular 
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intervals, preferably twice a year, instead of declaring 
it at the whim of the department. This will give suffi- 
cient time to the importers to get ready with their 
applications and to represent the Indian viewpoints to 
the government in time s0 that measures may not be 


taken in the name of Indian interest but in fact, for - 


pandering up British capital in this country. Licenses 
should be ready in the importers’ hands before the 
quota period begins instead of confronting them with 
a fmt accomph by handing over the maximum quota 
to British commercial interests. 

The application fonms should be simplified. They 
must be made available in all important towns and 
cities. The Handbook of Import Trade Control should 
be reprinted whenever necessary and should remain 
widely in circulation. The unnecessary and irksome 
details in the application forms, sometimes demanding 
trade secrets, the disclosure of which is injurious to the 
trade but of no benefit te. the Government, should be 
eliminated. 

These are only some of the numerous giievances 
that have piled up against the Commerce Department 
of the Government of India. The public discontent 
regarding the manner in which import coutrols are being 


administered should be looked into and remedied 
instead of brushing them aside: and ignoring 
them as is being done at present. Unplanned 


and un-co-ordinated action taken by the Commerce 

Department is bound to do harm not only to trade and 

commerce but also to the industrial life of the nation 

as well. Government of India owes it to the public to 

see that the administration of import controls is carried 

on with just the minimum of official formalities neces- . 
sary to express the purpose of the regulation and with 

the object of serving genuine national interests. 


Development of South India’s Resources 


The Business Week, the commercial weekly of 
Madras, has been filling a Jong-felt gap in the sphere of 
news in the Southern Presidency. The articles published 
and the information these carry deal, however, with 
all-India economic measures and tendencies, and these 
evidence the watchfulness of ‘the conductors of the 
journal. In a special supplement, dated August 21 last, 
it featured a special article on the Resource Develop- 
ment in South India. It was the product of intensive 
study by the “Kerala Round Table Group,” a body of 
earnest students of affairs, and their plan, if “completely 
developed,” would, it is hoped, lead to the fuller 
development of the agrictiltural and industrial resources 
of South-West India. The article lays stress on the 
importance that the South has gained by the partition 
of India. The biggest irrigation works in India were 
placed in the West Punjab and Sind—now lost to us. It 
is now the turn of South India to pioneer activities 
that would help build a better India materially and 
intellectually. For, South India “possesses an extensive 
sea-board and several extensive harbours, Strategically 
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South India ig best suited for the location of essential 
war industries . In the place of coal there are 
almost unlimited water power resources in the region, 
if the numerous rivers of South India are fully har- 
nessed.” Reference is made to the Periyar River Project 
No. I and Project No. II which, harnessing the waters 
of the River Periyar in the high ranges of Travancore, 
are estimated to produce about five lakhs K. W. electric 
energy, equal to the total reqtirement of industrial and 
other purposes for the whole of South India in the near 
future. The projects already functioning in Mysore and 
in contemplation in connection with the Tungabhadra 
Project, open out vast possibilities as well. 


Kandla as a Major Port 

The Government of India, in a Resolution pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India Extraordinary, dated 
September 6, have accepted the recommendation of 
the West Coast Major Port Development Committee 
that the major port on the stretch of coast covering 
Kathiawar and Cutch should be sited at Kandla, The 
Government of India agree that the need for a major 
port is immediate and imperative in order to com- 
pensate the loss of Karachi and that the port should 
be sited at Kandla. The Government have also agreed 
with the committee that all the existing ports ot 
Kathiawar should be placed under one Port Com- 
mission which should include Okha and Verawal. The 
Government have accepted the recommendation of 
the Committee that a concentrated effort must be 
made to get better dredging results at Bhavnagar, so 
as to maintain adequate depth of water at the berths. 
After satisfactory dredging results have been .obtained, 
one extra berth should be. constructed at Bhavnagar. 

The Kandla Creek, situated at the eastern end of 
the Gulf of Cutch, constitutes a natural sheltered 
harbour and is easily navigable. It has maintained 2 
depth of water of over 30 feet since 1851 although 2 
bar has formed at the entrance in recent years. The 
land on the west bank is only two or three feet below 
high water and presents no serious reclamation pro- 
blem. 

The geographical position of Kandla is best suited 


‘to replace the port of Karachi in its service to the 


hinterland. As between Kandla and Karachi, Delhi is 
656 miles from Kandla as against 783 miles from 
Karachi, Similarly, Hissar is 688 miles” from Kandla 
as against 733 miles from Karachi:-The other advant- 
ages of Kandla are: 

(1) The deep water sheltered harbour in close 
proximity to high land affords quick and economical 
development into a major port. 

(2) Economy of construction and maintenance ; 
low cost of reclamation and comparatively little 
dredging. | 

(3) Considerably shorter 
land. 

(4) The undeveloped and unexploited nature of 
the territory of Cutch, covering 1700 square miles of 


rail leads to the hinter- 
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which the two Ranns of Cutch comprise 900 sq. mi.es. 


‘There are great potentialities for the development of 


industries such as salt, cement, glass and fishing, and 


development of vast mineral resources like gypsum, 
lignite, bauxite, etc. 

(5) Unlimited availability 
area. 

Kandla can be developed, in the first instance, to 
handle 2-3 million tons of cargo per annum by the 
construction of berths facing the creek. The site lends 
itself to the construction of an impounded dock if 
necessary. 

The Committee points out certain disadvantages 
in respect of Kandla which, however, are remediable 
without much difficulty and at an economic cost. They 
are the bar at the entrance to the creek, non-existence 
of rail communications and inadequate water supply 
at present. In regard to the bar, the Committee is of 
the opinion that it could be removed by dredging. 
Further, the water in the greek is only very slightly 
silt-laden, and the fact that the remainder of the ereek 
has maintained a great depth of water for many years 
is a further indication that the bar could be removed. 

As regards the, second defect the Committee has 
proposed two rail connections—a broad-gauge line from 
Jhund to Kandla, a distance of 137 miles, at an 
approximate cost of Rs. 6 crores and a metre-gauge 
railway line, 174 miles Jong connecting Deesa, Radhan- 
pur, Piprala and Kandla at a cost of roughly Rs. 43 
crores. Traffic surveys made in this connection show 
that immediate returns will be 2 to 3 per cent on the 
capital outlay. The proposed railway lines will run 
through vast virgin tracts of territory and will be of 
considerable strategic importance. 

In regard to water supply, the Committee made 
an exhaustive study of all the relevant data and 
thorough investigations and is of the opinion that 
there are resources for an adequate water supply both 
to the port and port town at Kandla. 

In conclusion, the Committee refers to the future 
of minor ports in Kathiawar. Emphasising the need 
for co-ordination of operation in each of these ports 
under one Port Commission, it suggests that the 
procedure and charges at the various ports should be 
similar, storage charges should be reasonable and the 
total available space 
ports to the best advantage. “Although we recommend 
the construction of a major port at Kandla, we believe 
it to be esesntial to maintain in efficient condition 
the existing ports in Kathiawar, namely, Navlakhi, 
Bedi, Okha, Porbunder, Verawal and Bhavnagar. These 
ports are very necessary for the country’s economic 
life.” 

In order that Bhavnagar Port in Kathiawar may 
be able to handle increased traffic and be self-support- 
ing, the Committee has recommended a “concentrated 
effort” to get better dredging results at Bhavnagar and, 
after satisfactory results are obtained, the construction 


of one extra berth at the port. 
¢ 


of land for the port 


- Union have been managing 


should be utilised by all the _ 
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The State and Our Scientists 


The scientists of India represented in the Indian 
Science News Association have been expressing dissatis- 
faction in their monthly organ Science and Culture 
with the way in which “those in power” in the Indian 
things. In the opening 
article of the July (1948) number, a catalogue of the 
evils that infest our life has béen given. It is a formid- 
able list—“poverty, hunger and disease, low, productivity 
in industry and agriculture, . . . and emergence o! 
new problems like those of extreme provincialism, and 
the threat of babelism, . . the growth of the spirit. 
of intolerance and indiscipline amongst the masses.” 
The writer appears to have grown impatient with those 
who raise “the cry of Nationalization to cover their 
own failure to meet a problem,” and asks why eved 
those nationalized Shdustries, such as rail-road com- 
munications, the telephonic service and the armament 
industries which were “very efficient before the war” 
should have now become “bye-words of inefficiency”? 
We in our own way have been critical of the Neliru 
Government and to a large degree share the feelings 
given expression to by our contemporary. But we doubt 
whether the. remedy suggested in the article—‘‘all 
problems must be studied in an objective way and’ 
operations to be taken should be decided after objective 
study of facts and figures, and a careful consideration 
of the consequences to which these operations muy 
lead”—will bring forth the universally prayed-for 
result. It cannot be contended that the Central Adminis- 
tration in India have been lacking in sympathy towards 
“objective” studies and plans and programmes that. 
follow therefrom. Rather, we have often felt. submergcd 


“under the flood of “literature” that issue out of New 


Delhi on every conceivable subject concerned with the 
re-making of India. The analyses that have been thrown 
out have created confusion, and “the native hue of 
resolution” has been “sicklied over with the pale cast of 
thought.” Why this should have been so, we do noi 
claim to know. We think the trouble lies in the 
obduracy of those in whom lies the power for the final 
decisions. Executive authority has as yet a tendency to 
swaytowards the dictates of vested interests, This must. 
be remedied. 


Spread from Cutch to Travancore, this vast stretch 
of territory is in the throes of a more constructive 
future. The people inhabiting it, of many languages 
and habits, have been reinforced by the arrival of 4 
new element constituted by the Hindus from Sind. We 
cannot say what proportion of the 14 lakhs of Sindhi 
Hindus and Sikhs have been forced into moving into 
this area. But we are sure that they will introduce a 
new richness into its life. 

There have been other forces at work to stir to 
activity many a feeling and. ambition seeking out-let 
into political and social life. Of these, the strongest has 
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been the demand for the re-constitution of wNits in the 
Union of India based on Hnguistic affinities. We are 
familiar with demand. for Marhatta, Karnataka, Kerala 
and Gujarat provinces. Arguments for and against are 
being bandied about with regard to the wisdom of this 
move for linguistic States ; the prospect of Bombay 
going into the Maharashtra Province appears to have 
excited the greatest controversy, some even going 0 
far as to suggest that the island. of Bombay should be 
constituted into a separate province with a a 
set-up. 

But this is not the end of the story. In the 
‘columns of the Bombay Chronicle has-been elaborated 
a new scheme proposing the division of the whole 
coastal area south of Danian to Cape Comorin into two 
provinces of 500 miles each. Thus we have a picture 
where Western India is presented as divided into a 1,000 
miles aréa from the borders of Sind across the Gulf of 
Cutch to Daman; the other 1,000 miles will appear 
equally divided into two maritime Provinces with 2 
depth of about 200 miles west of the Ghats. The writer 
signing under the pen-name of “A Nationalist” builds 
his scheme principally on the defence requiremenis of 
the Western Coast of the Indian Union. Naval stations, 
ship-buildmg yards and other accessory needs are 
referred to. The southern province, Kerala, about 500 
miles of coastal territory predominantly, will be linguls- 
tically compact. The northern unit will be a composite 
one speaking Kannada, Konkani and Marhatti. 

This proposal will make Bombay the capital of the 
northern province linked up with the hinterland. But 
we do not see why Bombay in the Maharastra Province- 
to-be will fail to play the same role in the scheme of 
things in Western India. It may be that there are 
intricacies that we do not understand as the writer has 
not cared to bring these out. But the two articles leave 
the impression in the mind that there are influential 
circles who find it hard to reconcile themselves to the 
idea of living In-a province where the Marhatta- 
speaking people are likely to be dominant. 


East Punjab Developments 

It is difficult to analyse the trends in East 
Punjab, the new province that confronts West Pakistan, 
a centre of storm that may burst over and over- 
turn arrangements that were agreed to between the 


two States’ rulers: During the British regime the 
Punjab was called the sword-arm of India; with its 
disappearance, -EHast Punjab has acquired a new 


significance in our country’s life as the majority of 
the millions of Sikhs, uprooted from their ancestral 
homes, deprived of the majority of their sacred 
places, have by choice and circumstances been con- 
eentrated within its boundaries. This virile element 
in our composite life threatens to develop into 28 
problem that will challenge the sense of proportion 
of all of us, if we accept the writings in the Khalsa 
ard the Liberator as giving expression to the authen- 
tie voice of the Sikhs of India. The insistence on 
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special consideration for Sikh interests opens out the 
doors of an ugly memory associated with the growth 
of Muslim separation that has disrupted our cout- 
try’s unity and integrity: The leaders of thought and 
action amongst the Sikhs have been finding it diffi- 
cult to give a lead to their people suffering from a 
frustration of immeasurable dimension. They appear 
divided into so many groups that we are at a-loss to 
differentiate between their conceits and demands. 

As far as we understand -things, all the groups 
amongst the Sikhs appear to have one mind on the 
question of having in the East Punjab Province the 
recognition of Punjabee in the Gurumukhi script as 
the language of the State. The followers of the Ary? 
Samaj who, by their service to the people’s education 
and the emancipation of their sccial conscience, have 
acquired an importance out of _proportion to their 
number appear to be opposed to this ambition ; they 
insist on Hindi in the Devnagri script as the language 
of the State. Their opposition appears to be inspired 
by the consideration that the recognition of Punjabee 
in the Gurumukhi script would be. transforming the 
province into a Sikh enclave where no other will have 
freedom to follow their values of life. This fear forms 
part of whole malaise in thought and life in the 
modern world, specially in India where the Muslim 
League has taught us to beware of tolera'ing’ 
differences. 

e can not persuade ourselves to say that the 
Sikhs come under this category. Circumstances being*aS 
they are, their leaders should be conscious of the danaet 
of encouraging and inflaming separatist feelings and 
ambitions. The tragedy of their recent experience is 
responsible for the spirit of unbalance that, characterizes 
their activities and utterances. We are sure that they 
will regain the heritage of reconciliation that was the 
special contribution of Guru Nanak to India’s evolu- 
tion. The present discontents are a temporary phase 
which it should be easy to get over by the Sikhs with 
their traditions and aptitudes. 


Agrarian Reform in Bihar 

The President of the Congress has appointed an 
Agrarian Reforms Committee with Prof. J. C. Kumar- 
appa as its Chairman. The Committee has been mov- 
ing from province to province collecting necessary 
facts, hearing evidence of representative citizens that 
throws light on the intricacies of’ the problem with 
which is bound up the life’s work of 80 per cent of 
our population. The Committee has already visited 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, Orissa, West Bengal 
and Assam, and it is now in Bihar going through its 
routine. The Legislature of the Province has passed 
an Abolition of Zamindari Bill that has been awaiting 
for the sanction of the Governor-General to make it 
effective. The Bill’s handling of the problem of mines 
forming parts -of zamindaries has created difficulties, 
and the heated discussions in the Bihar Legislature 


may prove to be mere sound and fury. We hear that 
> * 
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’ the Ministry in the province has been thinking of an 
Interim Land Reform Scheme alternate to the cne 
which was embodied in the Bill. This scheme touches 
on such immediately necessary measures for facilitat- 
ing the reclamation of waste lands, provision ul 
irrigational facilities, distribution of loans and im- 
proved seeds to cultivators and other operations inter- 
connected with the agriculturists’ life. But, for the new 
system of land ownership and superintendence over it 
to be exercised by the State, the Bihar Government 
appears to be waiting for the Congress Agrarian Re- 
. forms Commitiee’s recommendations. 

This delay goes towards emphasising that the 
question of agrarian reform in India has yet to secure 
unanimity in methods of advance, that while the 
abolition of the Zamindary system is a job easy enough- 
for any Legislature, the adoption of a  satisfyiug 
substitute is a task that will exercise wisdom of the 
wisest amongst us. The reformers have been finding 
that out. In the case of Bihar, thé Zamindars, small. 
and great, play such a dominant part in the’ province's 
social life that there is nothing unvatural if they 
should put up a last-ditch fight for the defence of 
' their interests. And, in the organization of this fight 
caste feelings are being mobilized, Brahmin zamindars 
organizing their people, Khatri zamindars doing the 
‘same, Muslim zamindars seeking the co-operation of 
their credal followers, As.in other fields of: activities, 
everything being in a flux, the abolition of zamindary 
will create a vacuum of which we appear to be getiing 
afraid. | 


™ —_ 


Bihar and Bengal 


Shri Kishorelal Mushruwala, editor of Harjan, has 
addressed us the following letter, dated September 8. 
1948, which we publish below : 


“Dear friend, 
My attention has been drawn to your Note-~ 
“Bihar’s Dilemma”’—in your current issue. 

: You have confused two different articles and 
circulars. My article in Harijan of June 27, refers to 
the ‘Mines Circular. That circular has not been 

‘ denied, nor have I made any ‘amends’ for my 
criticism upon it. My criticism upon it stands, and 
IT am still pursuing that matter to the extent I can. 

The Circualr which has been denied by the Bihar 
Government and which necessitated my ‘Amends’ is 
the one referred to in my article “Unclean Means” 
in Harijan, dated, July 11. As this matter will be 
further discussed in Harijan in due course as space 
permits, I need not refer to the subject here in 
greater detail. 

While I am not satisfied with the pokcies pur- 
sued by the Bihar and Assam Governments towards 
Bengalis and other immigrants in their areas, I must 
also say that the leaders of Bengal proper—both 
East and West—are not heipful in the matter. If 
the provincialism of the Biharis and Assamese 1s a0 
evil arising out of narrowness, it cannot be cured by 
the adoption of the same policy by Bengalis. Please 
do not consider that when I refer to Bihar, Assam 
and Bengal by name, I express any satisfaction for 

, other provinces. As a matter of fact, like asthma 
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succeeding constant attacks of cold, provincialism bas 
succeeded communalism! based on religion, and the - 
evil has spread all over India. Let us all co-operate 
in fighting it by encouraging the adoption of a wider 
outlook.” 


We stand corrected. We were led into this confusion 
by memories of Circulars issued by Bihar Administra- 
tions during the last 35 years since Bihar ‘was helped 
to set up separate household jor herself in 1911-12. 
These Circulars, breathing ja spirit of administrative 
discrirhination against non-Biharis or non-Hindi-speak- 
ing Biharis, have poisoned relations between. the units. 
of communities and classes that inhabit Bihar. Kishore- 
lalji will have understood the, genesis of this evil from 
the extract from the article published in the 
Bihar Herald of, June 12, 1948, which we quoted in our 
last issue. The full article entitled “The Rarhy Com- 
munity” will enable him to get inside the skin of the 
problem better than anything that we may write. 

We have been writing on the subject of “Provin- 
cialism” and inter-connected llissues. Speaking for our- 
selves, we are not inclined to accept the criticism implicit 
in the words that “the leaders of Bengal proper—both 
East and West—are not helpful in the matter” We 
cannot say that we fully understand the significance of 
this criticism. We have often feli that publicists and 
public men in Bengal have been too patient with the 
caucus that rules the roost in Bihar today. In that 
province, Ministers and publicists have not scrupled to 
join in baiting the Bengalee|, Has anything like this 
happened in, Bengal? The Bengal Ministry—we mean 
the West Bengal Ministry—has! been silent ; the Bengali 


_ member of the Congress Working Committee has been 


most markedly dumb in this campaign of silence. It, ws 


almost at the last moment that the Bengali members 


of the Central Legislature and of the Constituent 
Assembly picked up courage to!present a Memorandum 
to the President of the Constituent Assembly, requesting 
the extension of the reference: to the Linguistic Pro- 
vinces Commission so that the question of Bengali- 
speaking areas may be taken up for solution while that 
of Andhra, Maharastra and Karnatak is under covsi- 
deration. The letter of Sri Atul Chandra Ghosh pub- 
lished in September 19, 1948, of Havijan brings to 2 
focus the spirit of sweet reasonableness that has been 
maintained all through the discussion of this problem. 
We are the last persons to claim any special excellence. 
for Bengalis. But it would bel patently unjust if the 
idea is accepted that Bengalis Have been aggressive in 
pressing their claims to their heritage. - 

We do not propose, however, to close this month's 
discussion’ of this matter with this note of impatience. 
We share Kishorelalji’s sorrow that narrowness should 
be on the ascendant in India today. But we cannot say 
that we.have any “open sesame” that will open the 
gates of amity to our people. The letter of Shri Atul 
Chandra Ghosh is an indication!of how the people of 
Manbhum, predominantly Bengali, have been waiting to 
have the problem solved. 


‘ 
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“Our stand all along has been that we’ should 
not be participant to any move for(?) demand for 
any particular province, that the question should 
rest with the High Command to judge the principle 
and do the needful . . . I would ask anybody to 
prove our complicity with any move for amalgam3- 
Obs a2. 30.80 " 

We have also been prepared to leave the solution 
to the wisdom of the Congress, and we have been try- 
ing to bring out all the elements of the problem that 
have been aggravating feelings between two neighbouring 


provinces. We have been trying to remove the- im- . 


pression that the Bengalis in Manbhum and its 
neighbourhood are “strangers” and “newcomers” to the 
areas. History tells us that they have been there for 
over a thousand years; they have merged them- 
selves into the area’s life maintaining -their own 
traditions ; they helped to create conditions of modern 
life in these areas, as in all north India. The 


1912 leaders of Bihar recognized this status of theirs. 


when they indicated with meticulous care the areas that 
should go to Bengal when the eventual formation of 
provinces on linguistic basis took place. We reproduced 
from their statement of January, 1912, the portion 


relevant to this problem, in our August (1948) number . 


under Notes entitled “Babu Rajendra Prasad’s Apo- 
logia.”” This declaration constituted the charter of 
Bengali demands in the matter. The 1911 Congress 
session registered a resolution praying for placing “all 
the Bengali-speaking districts under ofe and the same 
administration.” : 

It was expected that the Congress would take the 
initiative in doing the right-thing by the people affected 
by the 1911-12 re-partition of Bengal. Why the present 
generation of Congress leaders in Bihar have beea 
repudiating the undertaking of their predecessors we 
do not know; why the all-India leadership of the 
Congress has been sitting on.the fence we have not 
been told. Even so influential an organ of public 
Opinion as Hariznp has not been able to enlighten us 
in the matter. But what. we see is that the idlenegs or 
unwillingness of the Congress High Command has not 
been able to throw oil on the troubled waters of inter- 
provincial relations. This should not have been 60. 
What the States Ministry has been able to do with 600 
States could not be beyond its competence in the 
matter of re-drawing the boundary-lines of half a dozen 
provinces. If the Nehru Government is alert, people 
Will settle down to constructive activities, and cultivate 
the “wider outlook” for which Kishorelalji pleads and 
for which we pray and work. 


Developments in Indonesia : 
Things have been getting a little confused from the 
viewpoint of the world public in general, in the islands 
of Indonesia. The scanty and infrequent news items in 
the press are hard to reconcile. The Dutch Govern- 


ment ‘have announced the setting up of “independent” - 


States in Indonesia while the position of the Republic 
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of Indonesia in this new set-up remains indeterminate. 
There is a “Good Offices Committee” sent by the 
Security Council of the United Nations consequent to 
enforce their “Cease Fire” Order issued on August 4, 
1947. This Committee appears to have been trying to 
-straighten matters out between the Imperial Govern- 
ment’ and the Republic with as little success as their 
opposite numbers in the U.N.O. Kashmir Commission. 
And during these months the Dutch imperialists have 
been straining hard to push on with their scheme of a 
come-back to irresponsible authority over these rich 
islands, rich in natural resources and rich in the labour 
power of about 7 crores of people. A review of the 
position in the third anniversary number. of the 
Merdeka, Delhi organ of the Indonesian Informatio2 
Service, Pritvi Raj Road, New Delhi, tells the world 
that the Republic was stripped of “nearly half of Java, 
half of Madura, and about one-tenth of Sumatra, and 
had to withdraw about 35,000 of her troops from those 
areas.” The whole of Madura has since then been 
annexed by the Dutch. | 

_ AU this has happened when the United Nations 
Organization had been apprised of the whole issue of 
Dutch Imperialism and Indonesian Nationalism. We 
are, therefore, not taken in by the news from the 
Hague, the Dutch capital, about the granting of 
“Independent” status to certain Dutch-sponsored States . 
in Indonesia—East Indonesia, West Java, East’ Sumatra, 
Madura, West Borneo, Banka-Beliton, Palembang, 
South Sumatra, Padang, ete., ete. Hot on the heelg of 
the decision of the Dutch Parliament on August 20 
last with regard to Indonesia’s “independence,” comes 
the story of a Communist rising which has established 
a Government in the city and province of Maduin in 
Kast Java. The name of an ex-Premier of the Indo- 
nesign Republic, Dr. Sharifuddin, has become associated 
with this adventure. The Republic is thus being forced 
to fight on two fronts~—an “undeclared war” with the © 
Dutch imperialists, and this fight against the Commu- 
nist menace. 

Leaving to the future the decisions on the fizlds 
-Of battle, the world should be told of the nature of the 
“independent” status granted by the Dutch ruling 
classes to the Indonesians. We have got some details by 
‘the courtesy of the Publicity Section of the Royal 
Netherlands Embassy at New Delhi, whose September 1, 
(1948) News-Bulletin presents thus the status of “a 


, sovereign Federal United States of Indonesia.” 


A High Commissioner of the Crown is to be 
appointed in agreement with whom all appointments 
are to be made. He is to be consulted in matters 
relating to foreign relations, finances and similar 
affairs. For instance, the Federal Government, i2 
consultation with the High Commissioner, regulates 
the organisation and work of the foreign -services. 
Foreign relations in Indonesia and foreign policy ae 
also matters in which the Netherlands government 
decides. Another matter which the Federal Govern- 
ment takes care of in consultation with the High 
Commissioner is the organisation and training of the 
federal armed forces. Authority over the Royal 
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Netherlands Navy, 
Army and the Royal Netherlands Air Force remains 
with the Crown. 

The High Commissioner of the Crown. is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all armed forces in Indonesia. 


The army and navy Commanders have a vote in the 


Executive Council for matters concerning their field 4) his astuteness as a politician. Till 1937, we do not 


of work. . 

If no agreement is reached between the High 
Commissioner and the Federal Government on cer- 
tain points, a decision.of the Netherlands government 
can be requested. 


We in India who have passed through the various 
devices of our late rulers to reconcile their supremacy 
with our aspirations find no difficulty in seeing through 
all the illusions sought to be created by Dutch propa- 
ganda in this matter of their generosity to the Indo- 
nesians. We have often wondered why the Dutch could 
not learn anything from the Britisher. 


Mohammad Ali Jinnah 


On the llth of September, 1948, departed from 
the field of his mundane activities a great Indian 
who had helped to disrupt the unity and integrity of 
his fatherland. : 

History will assess the good and the evil of 
Mohammad AH Jinnah’s Ife, of the elements that 
went to the making of this great Indian going out of 
his fatherland’s leadership to preside over the founda- 
tion of the greatest Muslim State in the modern world. 

We will not say as it is the habit for writers of 
obituary notices to say that we are too near the 
tragedy of a man’s death to be able to rightly judge 
the good and the evil of his life, of his greatness and 
smallness. We know that Mohammad Ali Jinnah was 
not the initiator of the idea of a separate Stata for 
Indian Mushms. When the poet Mohammad. Eqbal 


- first threw out the suggestion in course of his address’ 


as President of the annual session of the All-India 
Muslim League held at Allahabad in 1930, he thought 
only of the Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan and North-West 
Frontier Province, constituting a predominantly 
Muslim bloc and thus capable of forming the nucleus 
ef a State on “the lines of racial, religious and linguis- 
tic affinities.” There were other dreamers—Rahamat 
_ Ali Chowdhury, for example, Moulana Abdul Wadood 
of Jamiat-ul-Ulema, Sarhad, Prof. Abdul Latif .of 
Hyderabad, who had their different plans for the 
division of India to suit the convenience of Indian 
Muslims. About ten years later Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah adopted the second of these “affinities” 
as the platform of his campaign. Thereby he halved 
the Muslim population of India, and elected to remain 
satisfied with the allegiance of one of these two. The 
other half, left out of Pakistan, finds itself in an 
equivocal position today, and it will take them long 
to reconcile themselves to the disruption of the values 
of their life. 

ze is in the light of this analysis that the life and 


the Royal ‘Netherlands Indies 
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work of Mohammad Ali! Jinnah should be studied. 
Whether or not the achievement of a separate state- 
hood for a section of Indian Muslims has any intrin- 
sic or enduring value ofl its own, only time will 
testify ; and then will comé the time to pass judgment 


think that he knew his own political mind. By that 
time he appears to have realized the value o2 exploit- 
ing the British policy of “divide and rule” for the 
advancement of the class interests of the upper el2ss 
Muslims who were prepared to accept this plebian for 
their leader. A child of Western rationalism, the 
custodians of orthodoxy amongst Indian Muslims made 
no appeal to him; his habits of life repelled them. 
And it is a curious phenomenon that a Shariat-inspired 
State has been created by ione who was the leqst in- 
fluenced by the traditions of Islam, that the frenzy of 
the masses of Indian Muslims could be roused by a man 
who was more akin to Sir Syed Ahmed, whom the 
Muslim divines of Mecca and Medina had stigmatized 
as a “Nature-worshipper”; the scholarship of an Abul 
Kalam Azad and the piéty of a Hossain Ahmad 
Madani could not stand | agains; Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, a product of thé agnostic West. The reason why 
of this contradiction to thé accepted view of things 
that the Muslims are a people under the ‘thumb of 
their religious leaders has to be found. 


it 


Sheebullsk Khan. 


( 

The name of this young Muslim journalist will hve 
in India’s history as that!of one who dedicated 
his life to the cause fof India’s unity and 
integrity. He was editor oft the Urdu daily in the 
State of Hyderabad, the Imroz (Today). He fell a 
victim to the frenzy of the Razakars, the murder-gangs 
that were organized .by | the Majlis-i-Ittehad-ul- 
Muslimeen (Union of Muslims) organization. He braved 
their fury by his consistent condemnation of the 
Nizam’s misrule, of the communalism and the fanatic- : 
ism nurtured and patronized by it. It required no small 
courage and the utmost self-forgetfulness to go forward 
against the rising tide of barbarism released over the 
State by the Razakars and ‘their patrons. The faith 
that had upheld Shoebullah Khan extorts homage from 
us; for, he by his supreme: sacrifice and dedication 
testified to the fact that the: “two-nations” theory of 
the fevered imagination of the Muslim Leaguers was a 
delusion and a snare. 


hi 
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Kaka-Saheb Khadilkar | 


The death of one of the most intimate of Balawant 
Gangadhar Tilak’s followers ckeates a void in journal- 
ism and literature in Maharashtra that will be hard to 
fill up in the near future. Trained under Lokamanya’s 
spacious eyes in the office of the Keshari which was the 
harbinger of militant nationalism in Western India, 


Kaka Saheb shared along with Narasimha Chintamon 


, 
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Kelkar the responsibility for the conduct of this paper 
when the Master had to divert his attention to politics. 
For about 20 years these two men were companion-at- 
arms. But the parting came with the Gandhi era when 
Kaka Saheb elected to follow the new way of life and 
thought blazed away by Gandhiji. He started a new 


paper, Nava-Kal (New Times) which was the orgaD-— 


voice of the new politics that gave a new meaning to 
our strivings for Swaraj. The controversy that ensued 
between the Tilak School and the Gandhi School made 
public life in Western India during the third decade 
of the present century. 

Kaka Saheb has carved for himself a distinct place 
in Marhatta literature also. He was a great dramatist 
adopting our Mahabharatan episodes to give point to 
our political struggles against alien authority. The 
British bureaucracy frowned upon these efforts of his 
and put under ban his dramas. But his flaire was in 
journalism, and in his hands the Nava-Kal attained 
eminence in Marhatta journalism. During the last few 
years paralysis forced idleriess on this body, but his 
mind was as active as ever. 


“ 


Raj Narain Basu 

Under the auspices of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
and of the Raj Narain Basu Memorial Committee, a 
meeting was held on September 8 last at the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj Hall in celebration of the 122nd birth 
anniversary of this maker of new Bengal and new 
India. When Aurobindo Ghosh rose over the horizon in 
India’s political firmament, his maternal grandfather, 
Raj Narain Basu, came’to be known as “the grandfather 
of Indian Nationalism,” thus justifying and bringing 
towards fruition the renaissance in India of which 
Ram Mohun Roy was the morning star. The President 
of the meeting, Sri Sarat Chandra Basu, and the speak- 
ers in their own way tried to bring out the various 
phases of the developments towards national self- 
respect and self-assertion of which Raj Narain Basu 
was both propagator and symbol. He, one of the genera- 
tion of “Young Bengal,” vowed to the destruction of 
the traditional norms and forms of Indian life, lived 
to assert the superiority of these in the face of aggres- 
sive Westernism. In this he represented what has been 
called the “Return Movement” in India’s recent history 
under the British regime. He had his fellow workers in 
other parts of India. In “Young Bombay,” for instance, 
we remember the names of Naoroji Fardoonji, popu- 
larly known as “Naroji Master” to distinguish him 
from Dadabhai Naoroji know1u as “Naoroji Professor,” 
and of Dr. Bhau Daiji. . 


Dr. Subba Row Dead 


The New York Herald Tribune has announced the 
death of Dr. Yellapragada Subba Row, “Director of 
Research for Lederle Laboratories Division of the 
American Cyanamid Company at the early age of 52. 
Dr. Subba Row was regarded as one of the most 
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eminent medical minds of the present-century. Among 
his exploits were investigations which helped to revolu- 
tionise the modern, concept of muscular contraction, 
research in that component of liver extract effective in 
the treatment of perticious anemia, work with folie acid 
derivatives which, among other things, has made avail- 


‘able a new approach to the study of cancer ; and more 
yecently, the development of 2 new drug, aureo-mycin, 


which promises to treat serious infections in human 
beings which do not respond either to penicillin of 
strepto-myein. 

Dr. Subba Row was born in Madras. He received 
his M.B. and MSc. degrees at the Madras University 
and received ‘a degree of Doctor of Tropical Medicine 
at the London University, where he met Dr. Richard 
Strong, then Head of the Harvard School of Tropical 
Medicine. It was at Dr. Strong’s invitation that Dr. 
Subba Row went to the United States in 1923. At 
Harvard, he worked, under Dr. Otto Folin, in bio- 
chemistry, and took a Ph.D. degree in the field. Some 
of his earliest work was under the direction of Prof. 
Cyrus H. Fiske, Harvard Professor of Bio-Chemistry. 
They devised a method for the determination of phos- 
phorus, a procedure widely used today, which helped 
to lead eventually to the discovery of a substance 
known as phosphocreatine and other organic phosphorus 
compounds in muscle which has revolutionised man’s 
understanding of ue mechanism of muscular contrac- 
tion. 

During the investigation of phosphorus compounds 
of muscle and liver, Dr. Subba Row became interested 
in the component of liver extract that was effective 
in the treatment of pernicious anemia. His attempts to 
isolate this active component introduced a series of 
studies in animal and bacterial nutrition which acded 
much to the fundamental knowledge of vitamin chemis- 
try. Fractioning the liver extract in the course of his 
investigation he isolated hundreds of chemical sub- 
stances ; and testing these substances, he demonstrated 
that some were valuable in the field of animal nutrition _ 
and others were valuable in the field of bacterial 
nutrition. His researches carried Dr. Subba Row into 4 
teaching fellowship at Harvard, then to an instructor- 
ship and an ‘associate professorship. He was also & 
Rockfeller Foundation Fellow and in 1940 he joined 


- Lederle. 


Dr. Subba Row started work on the folic acid 
problem a few’ years ago. A number of substances 
known as vitamin M, Factors U. R. &., etc., vitamin Be, 
vitamin B-10, B-11, and others, were reported on by 
Investigators and soon it became apparent that all 
were related to one compound, folic acid. Dr. Subba 
Row’s study of this compound and his synthesis of it 
added a weapon in the fight against such diseases as 
pernicious anemia and sprue, which is a type of anemia. 
The study of folic acid also yielded a new approach to 
the cancer problem and the problem of leukemia. Dr. 
Subba Row’s untimely death makes a great set-back 
in the attempt to discover a remedy for cancer. 
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Fight for Berlin 


- The story of the crisis over Berlin could be traced 
to February, 1945, when Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill 
agreed at Yalta (Crimea) to inaugurate “co-ordination, 
administration and control” of Germany after her 
expected defeat. On June 5, 1945, the American, Soviet, 
British and French Governments announced that 

“The area of Greater Berlin will be | occupied 

by the forces of each of the four powers.” 
The Potsdam Agreement of August 2, 1945, con- 
firmed ‘this arrangement, re-emphasizing the right of 


the Western Powers to share in the administration of 


Berlin, But with the surrender of Germany there has 
come a change over the spirit of the dreams of all the 
victorious powers, their camaraderie evaporating in- the 
piping times of peace. This goes to prove once again 
of the instability of arrangements devised by human 
intelligence. Not all the commandments of religions nor 
the exhortations of prophets or the living examples of 
saints have been able to transform this “original sin” 
of human beings and lead them to paths of sanity or 


amity. And the modern world appears to be preparing © 


itself for another world war when, it is being prophesied, 
that it will be finished within 40 hours by the killing 
of millions within that short,space of time. 


Chartered Accountants Bill 


The Chartered Accountants’ Bill is on the legis- 
lative anvil in the Indian Parliament. In this connec- 
tion, the Accountants’ Association of India has addressed 
a memorandum to the 
Government of India, which, we believe, deserve 
special attention and sympathetic consideration, The 
memorandum makes out a special case for the unregis- 
tered G. D. A’s and requests an exemption for them 
from the three years’ articled clerkship. We fully agree 
with the Association’s request for granting the ex- 
perienced but unregistered G. D. A’s full facilities for 
enrolment as associate members in the Register of 
Chartered Accountants contemplated in the Bill. In the 
Income Tax: and other taxation departments of the 
*Central and provincial governments, as well as In many 
of the audit offices, the efficiency of the G. D. A’s in 
handling the accounts of our indigenous merchants has 
been proved beyond doubt. Where the British-educated 
Chartered and Incorporated Accountants have failed, 


the Indian trained R. A’s and G. D. Av’s have come . 


out successful. ; 

. When the Indian Goma Act of 1913 was 
enacted, the restricted certificate-holders 
fession were allowed to practise as auditors in view of 
their long and varied experience in the line. Even 4s 
late as 1945-46, the certified Accountants’ Association 
of London, the third largest body of profesional 
Accountants in the British Commonwealth, were reeog- 
nised as practising Auditors and Accountants. Many 
members of the above association had not undergone 
the articles but won recognition by sheer weight of their 
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experience in the profession; It is also well known that 
some of the oldest veterans of the Chartered and In- 
corporated Accountants’ Association of England are 
men with years of practical experience, on whom. the 
honorary memberships of the Associations were 


_ bestowéd. In consonance with the traditions and esta- 


blished practice of the decountancy profession in 
England, it is quite reasonable that similar concessions 
should be granted to veterans in the profession in this 
country as well instead of compelling them to serve 3s _ 
article clerks under men who might take lessons from, 
them. Like the practice of medicine and law, experience 
plays a very prominent part!in the practice of accoun-_ 
fancy as well. 

The G. D. A. Board was in existence up to 1933 
when ‘it was abolished. So the last G. D. A. is a person 
with 15 years’ experience in: the profession. The high 
standards and stiff tests in ithe G. D. A.-Board are 
well-known and examinations were at par with the 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountants’ test in London. 
Along with their mastery of the theory, the G. D. A’s 
have proved their efficiency and integrity in the 
practical field also. The books of different types of 
commercial concerns maintained by the G. D. A’s have 
passed the scrutinizing. eyes!of the practising auditors 
and the Income Tax antllorities throughout India. 
Among the G. D. A’s there | are many who are holding 
high and responsiple positions as Accountants, Secre- 
taries, Cost Accountants and [Income Tax Consultants. 

The Accountants’ Association have suggested the 
following amendment to Sub-clause 3 of Rule 4 under 
the caption “Members of the Institute,” which, if ac- 
cepted, would fully meet the! situation : 2 

The Council of the Institute shall have the 
power to recognise in fit'cases persons who have 
massed the G.D.A. examination and who have put 
in at least 10 years’ * responsible service in the 

Accountancy profession, in Government, semi- 

Government or in business, houses as either resnén- 

sible Assistants or Accountants or Secretaries. Such 

a recognition will be at the absolute discretion of 

the Couneil and the Council will have the power +o 

enrol such persons as Associate Members of the 

Institnte. nrovided such applications ave made within 


a period of five -vears fromi the date of coming mto 
force of this Act. | 
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India’s National Anthem 


The Prime Minister, Panilit en Nehru, in 
a statement on India’s National Anthem, said in the 
Indian Parliament that when a provisional decision 
became essential the Cabinet after consulting the Provin- 
cial Governors came to the decision that provisionally 
“Jana-Gana-Mana” should be used as the tune for the 
Nationa] Anthem, till such time as the Constituent 
Assembly came to a final decision. 

Everyone of the Governors; except the Governor of 
the Central Provinces had signified his approval of 
“Jana-Gana-Mana”, . the Prime! Minister said. Subse- 
quently the new Prenics of West Bengal informed the 


Government of India that he and his Government pre- 
ferred “Vande Mataram.” 

It was thought by some people, said Pandit Nehru, 
that the “Vande Mataram” tune with all its very great 
attraction and historical background was not easily 
suitable for being played by orchestras in foreign cown- 
tries and there was no movement in it, 

It seemed, therefore, that while “Vande Mataram” 
should continue to be the national song par excellence 
in India, the National Anthem tune should -be that of 
“Jana-Gana-Mana”, the wording to be stitably ‘altered to 
fit in with the existing circumstances. 

This question had to be- considered by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and it was open to that Assembly to 
decide as it chose. It might decide on a sompiorsy new 
song or tune if such was available. 

Pandit Nehru, who was replying to Mr. Vv. C: 
Kesaya Rao, said, “The question of having a National 
Anthem tune to be played by orchestras and bands 
became an urgent one for us immediately after August 
15, 1947. It was an important from the point of view 
of our Defence Services and our foreign embassies and 
legations and other establishments. It was obviously not 
suitable for “God Save the King” to be played by our 
army bands abroad, after the changeover to independ. 
ence. We were constantly being asked as to what tune 
should be played on such occasions, Wé could not give 
an answer because the decision could only be made 
ultimately by the Constituent Assembly. 

“The ‘Jana-Gana-Mana’ tune, slightly varied, had been 


adopted as National Anthem by the Indian Nationa] Army | 


in South-East Asia and had subsequently attained a degree 
of popularity in India also. 


“The matter came to a head on the occasion of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 1947 in New 
York. Our delegation was asked for our National Anthem 
for the orchestra to play on a particular occasion. The 
delegation possessed a record of ‘Jana-Gana-Mana’ and 
they: gave this to the orchestra who practised it. When. 
they played it before a large gathering it was very 
greatly appreciated, and representatives of many nations 
asked for a musical score of this new tune which struck 
them -as distinctive and dignified. This orchestral ‘ ren- 
dering of “Jana-Gana-Mana” was recorded and sent to 
India. The practice grew for our Defence Services bands 
to play this tune, and foreign embassies and legations 
also used it whenever occasion required. From various 
countries we received messages of appreciation and 
congratulation of this tune, which was considered by 
experts and others as superior to midst ‘of the National 
Anthems which they had heard, Many expert musicians 
in’ India and abroad, as well as many bands and orchestras 
practised it, and sometimes slightly varied it, with the 
result that the All- India Radio collected quite a number 
of renderings. 

“Apart from the general appreciation with which 
this tune was received, there was at the time not much 
choice for us, as there was no proper musical rendering 
available to us of any other national song which we could 


send abroad. At that stage, I wrote to all the Provincial 
Governors and asked their views about our adopting 
“Jana-Gana-Mana” or any other song as the National 
Anthem, I asked them to consult thetr Premiers before 
replying. I made it perfectly clear to them that the final 
decision rested with the Constituent Assembly, but owing 
to the urgency of some directions being sent to foreign 
embassies and the Defence Services, a provisional deci- 
sion had become essential, Every one of these Governors, 
except one (the Governor of the Central Provinces) 
signified their approval of “Jana-Gana-Mana.” Thereupon. 
the Cabinet considered the matter and came to the 
decision that provisionally “Jana-Gana-Mana” should be 
used as the tune for the National Anthem till such time 
as the Constituent Assembly came to a final decision. 

“Instructions were issued accordingly to the Provin- 
cial Governors, It was very clear that the wording of 
“Jana-Gana-Mama”™ -was not wholly appropriate and some 
changes would be necessary. .What was important was 
the tune to be played by bands and orchestras, and not 
by the wording. 

“Subsequently the 
informed us that he 
“Vande Mataram.” 

“That is the position at present. It is unfortunatc 
that some kind of - argument has arisen as between 
“Vande Mataram” and “Jana-Gana-Mana.” “Vande 
Mataram” is obviously and indisputably the premier 
national song of India, with great historical tradition and 
intimately connected with our struggle for freedom. 
That position it is bound to retain and no other song 
can displace it. It represents the passion and poignancy 
of that struggle, but perhaps not so much the culmina- 
tion of it. 

“In regard to the National Anthem tune, it was felt 
that the tune was more important that the words, and 
that this tune should be such as to represent the Indian 
musical genius as well as to some extent the western, 
so that it might equally be adaptable to orchestral and 
band music, and for being played abroad, The real sig- 
nificance of the National Anthem is perhaps more abroad 
than in the Home country. Past experience -has shown 
us that “Jana-Gana-Mana” tune has been greatly appre- 
ciated and admired abroad. It is very distinctive .and 
there is a certain life and movement in it. Ie was thought 
by some people that the “Vande Mataram” tune with. all 
its very great attraction and historical background was 
not easily suitable for being played by orchestras in 
foreign countries, and there was not enough movement 
in it, It seemed, therefore, that. while “Vande Mataram”. 
should continue to be the national song par excellence in 
India, the National Anthem tune should he that of 
“Jana-Gana-Mana.” The wording of “Jana-Gana-Mana” is 
to be suitably altered to fit in with the existing circums- 
tances. 

“This question has to be considered by the Consti- . 
tuent Assembly, and it is open to that Assembly to decide 
as it chooses. It may decide on a completely new song 
or tune if such is available.” 


of West Benga) 
preferred 


new Premier 
and his Government 
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The Chukai Fibre 

Sj. Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta of the Khadi 
Pratisthan, Sodepur, had, in-July last, drawn attention 
to the chukai plant which might serve as a jute 
substitute and requested the Government of West 
Bengal and the Central Government to follow the 
matter up. We had also the pleasure of publishing the 
Note Sj. Das Gupta had prepared on the subject. We 
are rather surprised to find that the Government of 
Bengal have come out with a press-note with the 
apparent object of contradicting the idea that Sj. 
Das Gupta had “discovered” a substitute for jute, but 
the real object of this entirely unnecessary press-note 
seems to be to do propaganda for a particular func- 
tionary of the Indian Central Jute Committee at 
publie cost. Srijut Das Gupta had never claimed any 
“discovery ;” he merely published his personal observa- 
tions on the plant with some suggestions about its 
possibilities as a jute substitute. The following lines 
constitute the material portion of the’ press-note : 

As a result of the decision of the Indian 

Central Jute Committee at its last meeting research 

work on this and other substitute fibres have 

already been taken up by the Agricultural Research 

Institute of the Committee. 

When was this last meeting held ? The press-note 
published on September 30, gives a long schoolboy 
compilation of the history of the plant but is silent 
about the date of the,meeting which decided to start 
research work on the chukat plant. If it was after July 
last, 5}. Das Gupta can certainly claim public appro- 
bation for having rousing our fat-salaried functionaries 
from slumber. 


Recognition for National College Graduateés 

Kalikata Vidyapith of the Gaudiya Sarva Vidvayatan 
had been the national college and University which had 
been founded in Calcutta in January 1921 by Desha- 
bandhu C. R. Das for higher education on national lines 
under the direction of the Congress and was opened by 
Mahatma Gandhi. During the non-co-operatiin move- 
ment many students who had boycotted the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges had joined this institution. 
Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was the Principal of the 
Vidyapith and Sri Kiran Sankar Roy was the Secretary 
of the Gaudiya Sarva Vidyayatan. The instructive staff 
of the college included some of the best professors of 
Bengal. The students of this National College and 
University were as meritorious as the best students of 
other Universities. They sacrificed their life’s career and 
by joining the National University maintained the dig- 
nity and standard of the Congress and the Nation. After 
passing through regular examinations, the students 
received their degrees and diplomas of Adya (equivalent 
to Matriculation), Madhya (equivalent to Intermediate 
Arts), Upadhi (equivalent to B.A.) and Bishes (equi- 
valent to M.A.). 

The ex-students of the Kalikata Vidyapith have 
submitted a memorial to the Central and Provircial 
Governments praying for recognition but no heed 
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has as yet been paid to it. ‘They have also drawn the 
attention of the All-India Congress Committee in this 
respect. - 


“The First Year’ | 

This is the title of a publication issued by the 
Publication Division of the} Ministry of Information 
‘and Broadcasting of the Union of India commemorating 
the first year of freedom from “British control.” It is 
a superb volume, 88 pages, superb in its make-up. To 
the tax-payer of India, the duplication of propaganda 
literaturé issued on behalf of their Government is a little 
difficult to justify. The Indian Information’s “Indepen- 
dence Number” of 140 pages! ‘covers almost the same 
ground. The First Year, however, presents us with 
articles that are more interpretative than informative 
as in the Indian Information.; ' -Krishnalal Shridharani’s 
character-sketch of the first Indian Governor-General 
tells us the familiar story of Rajaji’s political life, but 
it does not explain the psychdlogy of the change that 
came over the high-priest of Gandhism of the twenties. 
The other articles just touch the surface of the problems 
discussed in them. The only exception is K. M. Panni- 
kar’s (India’s ambassador to China) article entitled 
Indian History as It Should Be ; it takes us to the heart 
of the subject as it has evolved through the centuries 
maintaining the original bias ‘given to our people's 
thoughts and activities. What we have felt to be lacking 
is a background story that would explain the develop- 
ments of this “Year,” our reaching towards the ideal and 
our falling back on our brute, heritage. We do not 
know the reasons which stood in the way of the editor, 
otherwise wide-awake and competent. 


In Memoriam | 

At the memorial meeting held on the 29th Septem- 
ber in Calcutta, Sj. Makhan Lal Sen said that Rama- 
manda was one of those great sons of Bengal of 
nineteenth century who had devoted their versatile 
genius for all-round progress of the country. His strength 
of character and religious devotion wag unsurpassed, He 
had dedicated his whole life to’ awaken the national 
consciousness which Indians seemed to have lost at that 
time, : 

Rai Bahadur Bejoy Behari Mukherjee said that - 
Ramananda had a unique capacity for righteous judg- 
ment. Honest in every sphere of; ilife, he maintained a 
high standard of journalism against all odds. 

Sj. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh said thet Ramananda 
had left a standard for every | journalist in Bengal. 
Gifted with a high sense of journalistic honesty and 
courage of conviction, he never failed to adhere to what 
he believed to be true. f 


NOTICE | 

On account of the Durga ‘Puja Holidays “The 
Modern Review” Office and “Prabasi” Press -will remain . 
closed from the 8th October to the 2Ist October, 1948, 
both days included. All business 'necumulating during 

this period will be transacted after the holidays. 
Kepar Nata CHAtrersi, 

Editor. 


OUR IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


By Sim JADUNATH SARKAR, xt,c1e, Hony. viilt, = - 


Tue Law or Ovr Brine 


Inpia has been often called a continent (and not one 
country), in view of her diveisity of climate and 
natural products. But‘she does not possess the 
advantages of a true continent, in which each country 
is marked off from all the others by strong physical 
barriers, compactness of territory, homogeneity of 
civilisation, and a commonness of tradition and spirit 
born of one uniform government within its particular 
limits during many centuries. The peculiar geography 
of India makes the defence of her frontier against 
foreign aggression impossible unless the armed 
‘strength and material resources of the entire country 
are concentrated for the purpose. No Indian province 
acting in isolation can long make a stand against an 
invader from outside. Provincial defence must be a 
Central subject, a concern of the Federal Government. 
The extremities of the Indian Dominion niust be 
joined to its heart by an ever-present sense of vital 
connection and sameness of fortune. 

_ But that is not possible unless the provinces 
vealise that the law of their being enjoins on them 
mutual co-operation amounting to fusion, under one 
common sovereign authority, and that they must 
cheerfully subordinate their local interests and 
parochial pride to the needs of the Central Govern- 
ment, 

At the same time the Central Governmett must 
be a true father to its numerous children. There must 
be a living and beneficent contact between it and the 
provinces, 
the provinces, and the provincial leaders must fre- 
quently come in contact with the Centre by means of 
political, economic and cultural missions of common 
concern to the whole land. The Central Government 
must be felt by the provinces almost as a part and 
parcel of their daily existence. 


INTEGRATION oF InopIA’s PROVINCES: 


Our military defence and economic advance alike 
require not only’ that. all the parts of the Indian 
Union should be merged under ote common Central 
authority, but also that they should be fused into one 
by developing uniformity of life and thought, by 
giving them the same system of administration aud 
law, one official language, and a common and mutually 


interchangeable system of education and set of direct- . 


ing officers and technical experts. This is no doubt an 
ideal and its realisation will take time. But to forget 


~~ 


Central Government of India was usually coloured 
red; and embraced two-thirds of the surface-area of 
this country. The remaining one-third was covered by 
nearly six hundred Native States, some as large as 
France, others containing only a square mile or two; 
and yet.all of them were entitled to sovereignty end 
independence of the Central administration of India, 
with varying degrees of autonomy and presenting “a 
veritable jig-saw puzzle of conflicting political and 
economic factors.” On the map they look like poctk-_ 
marks on the fair face of India. Some of them were 
too small even to be represented by dots on our 
maps; e.g. in Kathiawar there were 449 States in an 
area, of 22,000 square miles, or 50 square miles- each 
on an average, and yet each was ruled by a His 
Highness, the political equal of the Governor of 
Bombay or Caleutta! Today they have all merged, 
with the exception of Hyderabad, which still stands 
as a large leprosy patch on -the skin of India and 
continues its independence as a “feudal anachronis:n” 
in the midst of the modernised rapidly progressive 
Indian Union. This is the first gain of our first year 
of freedom ; the partitioning of India rigidly main- 
tained by the British during the two centuries of 
their paramountcy has been quickly undone, though. _ 
not wholly as yet. 7 

All great countries have grown great only by this 
process of geographical union atd the consolidation of 
that union-through uniformity of education, adminis- 


, tration and life. This is the lesson of history. Iingland, 


The Central leaders must frequently tour . 


2 


it or to check the operation of any centre-moving: 


force would be suicidal. Insistence on the special 
culture or characteristic of any province, or fanning 
its parochial pride .would be a erime against the 
greater Indian> nationalism. 

Look at the map of India as it was under British 
Imperialism. ‘The portion under the rule of the 
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France, Germany and the United States, besides Italy 
and Switzerland have all followed the same course. 


Union Makes States Strone 


England before the Norman conquest, consisted 
of England ‘only without Wales, Scotland or Ireland ; 
and even in England the nobles who administered its 
different districts tried to assert their local indepen~ 
dence ; hence Harold could: not offer a united defence 
against William the Conqueror. Butina few centuries the 
whole country—and finally the British Isles, were fused 
into one State, which could successfully defeat France, 
a country nearly six times its size. France was at first 
a bundle of separate provinces, each with its peculiar 
laws, constitution, traditions and local pride,—and 
sometimes local dialect. But Louis XI by long 
patience and artful policy united most parts of the 
country under the Central Government of Paris. The 


‘administrative concentration was completed by Louis 
XIV, and the full unification of all parts of France 
‘was effected by tlie French Revolution, which swept - 


away the old provinces, with their separatist’ barriers, 
systems of government, and traditions. The country 
was now finally divided into 83 uniform divisions called 
Departments, which were subdivided into districts 
(arrondissements) and further into Cantons, a 
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The French Constitutional Assembly made 
this change in 1790, because the “provincial spirit 
is the enemy of public spirit, and the attachment 

. of the citizen to any smaller group conflicts with 
allegiance to the Commonwealth. . The new 
Departments . presented a smooth blank 
surface upon which the legislater might impress 
whatever pattern he thought _proper ’—Cambridge 
Modern History, VIII, 190. 

Thus France became strong, because one, and she 
could defy the whole of the Continent. One law, the 

Code Napoleon, was imposed on the whole of it. 


PouiticaAL GeocrAPHy oF INDIA WONDERFULLY 
.* SIMPLIFIED 
- The case of Germany is exactly parallel to that 
of India. Here, before 1806, there were more than 400 
separate sovereign authorities (comparable to 600 for 
British India) over an area about’ one-fourth of 
India’s size. ” 
But Napoleon ‘effected a-wonderful “simplifica- 
tion of the political geography of the country, 
which . . . entitles him to be called oNe of the 
makers of modern Germany.” “The smaller princes 
who had habitually looked to Austria [ “the para- 
mount Power” ] were swept away. The French 
armies (in 1805-6) shattered the ‘political fabric 
which had so long. kept Germany disunited and 
strangled all eforis at reform . . . The process of 
reform would never have been completed ‘had not 
_ the Holy Roman Empire been dissolved.”—Cam- 
"bridge Modern History, IX, 407, 91. 
Here if you read British for ee and M. 
. Gandhi’s epithet for Holy, you will get’ an exact 
picture of India’s disunion and stagnation during the 
two centuries before 1947. Physically the unification 
of Germany thus begun by Napoleon in 1806, was 
completed by the “blood and iron” policy of Prussia 
in 1866 and 1870. But the gain was made permanent 
only because it’ was something greater and deeper 
than a change in the colouring of the map. Ever since 
Napoleon’s Confederacy of the Rhine (1806), many 
parts of Germany felt the revivifying touch of the 
modern doctrines‘which the French Revolution had 
brought to Europe. The ‘Code Napoleon was adopted, 
sweeping away the old feudal system, the peasants 
were freed from serfdom, and the people began to taste 
some (local) political freedom. See H. A. L, Fisher's 
Napoleone Statesmanship: Germany, for the  little- 
studied details of this momentous change. Within fifty 
years*of the death of Napoleon the reunited Germany 
became unconquerable. Geographical fusion was fol- 
lowed by the uniform training, equipment, and control 
of the armies of its different constituent States under 
Prussia’s central ‘authority, which made the French 
disasters 4t Sedan and Metz (1870) possible and easy. 
The United States, too, have grown by the coale- 
scence of parts. At first each of the 13 States was 
jealous of its “independence” and resisted every attempt, 
of the Federal Government to effect reform. Hence 
the bloody Civil War of 1861-65, in which Union 
triumphed over provincialism at the cost of millions of 
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lives. India has (as yet) been spared this havoc, But 
since 1865, the whole trend of American history has 
been to strengthen the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment and curb the “State rights,” @.e., local laws, where 
they oppose modern progress or liberal administration. 
The greatest authority on the United States, James 
Bryce, thus describes this change in publie opinion : 


“Tt is clear that the nation feels itself more than 
ever before to be one for all commercial and social 
purposes,. every part of it more interlaced with and 
dependent on all the other parts than in ahy pre- 
vious epoch of its history! This feeling . . . steadily 
gaining ground,. cannot . but have its effect upon 
political institutions (i.e. the American constitution), 
It presages some further extensions of Federal 
authority."—American Commonwealth, ed. of 1910. 


In India we have to educate public opinion on these . 


lines if we are to combat provincialism. 


Esraguisu Unirormity TuroucHour Inpiaw Union 


India’s geographical eee will fail to save her 
unless it is followed—and followed quickly—by adminis- 
trative, educational, social and. military standardisation, 
by the evolution of a common body of citizens and. 
soldiers. It is no good denying the fact that the 
administration of many “independent Native States,” 
like that of Hyderabad, is;a “feudal anachronism,” 
while certain neighbouring 'British-administered ° pro- 
vinces have reached a high} level of education and 


political experience. How -to pull the bad boys up to- 


the level of the good ones if they are to sit in the 
same class of the administrative school ? 

A fully-planned scheme of the development of 
“backward areas’—provinces ‘and ex-States 7 must be 
drawn up by the Centre and rélentlessly purstied by its 


own agency, because there is in such provinces no local: 


staff fit for the work and none will be found till the next 
generation, after receiving this: training, comes into the 
field. The trainers will be not only school masters, but 
also judges, police prefects, transport officers, mechanical 
directors and even doctors. And they will have to work 
in the teeth of the most ignorant and fanatical local 
jealousy. This—even more than the final settlement 
with Pakistan—is the most difficult and vital. problem 
before Indian statesmanship today. Success is possible 
if there is not only persisent drive from: thé Centre, 
but also active co-operation by preaching and voluntary 
service on the part of every Indian of goodwill and 
real patriotism. ' 


: tf 
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How to Epccate Bacxwanrp Provinces AND Srares 


Let us now consider what this administrative 
unification of India implies, From the over-riding need 


‘of a common defence of the Indian continent follows 


the inevitable necessity that high officers,-whether 
military commanders, organisers’ of supply, technical 
experts, transport directors, educationists, and special- 
ists of every particular branch must be freely inter- 
changeable between one province and another at the 
nation’s need, and the local conditions should be so 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION 


arranged that they can feel quite at home and work 
with their maximum capacity in the province to which 
they have been deputed by Centre. This is a sine qua 
non, not oly in respect of our armed defence, but also 
in that of development and organisation, for modern 
defence presupposes a complex and diversified mass of 
adjuncts to the mere soldiers. Here provincial exclu- 
siveness—or insistence on quotas and domiciles, would 
be suicidal. The whole educational level of a backward 
province must be raised quickly by importing an army 
of teachers from more advanced provinces. The natural 
bitterness of such “foreign” importation in the hearts 
of the local population will be softened at the outset 
if only exceptionally able men are taken from outside, 
and it will entirely disappear if all the imported talent 
is replaced by local men in the next generation as 4 
statutory obligation. 

Lord Cromer raised Egypt out of the misery and 
degradation into which it had sunk under the Khedive’s 
misrule, by modernising the administration, economy, 
education, and defence of the country. He imported 
Britishers for the key-posts of direction and even many 
lesser posts of importance, but he replaced them by 
Egyptians as soon as trained for these offices. It was 
his rule never to employ a foreigner as soon as a native 
of nearly equal ability was available. (No doubi the 
good effect of his system was spoiled by the infamous 
sefitence in the Denshawei case). Cromer had full 
- 23 years of continuous service at the head of the 
Egyptian administration to complete this training. Will 
our provinces and ex-States have the patience for such 
a long course of tutelage ? 

Uniques Pract of toe Eneuisa LANGUAGE 

This brings me to the last point of our future 

programme. For years to come the English language 
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must continue to be used as the medium of communica- 

tion at the top level (in the Centre and the Provinces 
alike and also between province and province), It 
should continue as the medium of instruction and 
examination for the highest stage of learning in the 
country. Furthermore, for the benefit of the inevitable 
and gradually expanding all-India services, there should 
be maintained in every province some schools and 
colleges with English as the principal language and one 
Indian vernacular (preferably a simplified gender-less 
Hindustani) as a compulsory second language,—exactly 
on the lines of the schools in India teaching for the 
Cambridge Senior and Junior examinations. These have 

been found most useful for their sons by the military, 


railway, engineer and other officers of high rank who, 


as members of all-India services, have to be transferred 
to widely distant places. This is a matter of common 
experience. : ; 


It is a foolish and ignorant patriotism that hates 
English as a foreign language, or a badge of servility 
to the British oppressors. Let me pour a httle cool air 
into the heated atmosphere of the nationalist debating 
hall. The Temes writes (19th June, 1948) : 


“Millions of people in Europe and Asia speak 
our language with fluency and precision. The two 
World Wars. have caused us to realize the benefits 
of a common tongue. . As travel becomes swilter 
and commoner the need for easy communication of 
minds will grow. English is the easiest language to 
learn, so simple that, a Frenchman once remarked ; 

it js scarcely entitled to be called a language. It is | 

_ the nearest of all languages to the rank of a world- 
speech, and is more likely than any other to fulfil 
the world’s need. . One of the most delusive of 
popular superstitions is the belief that its language 
is a nation’s soul.” 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION 
= - soBy Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, aa. (Cal.), phy. (London) 


IV 


In this section we propose to discuss the question of 
citizenship so far as it has been dealt with in the Draft 
Constitution. Although who should be citizens is an 
important matter for a state, the question is usually 
left to the legislatures to be determined by laws enacted 
after the constitution comes into force. Here in this 
country the question has assumed added importance 
because of the division of the country and the problems 
that it has given rise to, such as large-scale migrations 
of population, the psychological maladjustment of many 
people with the new set-up, etc. So the authors of the 
Draft Constitution have thought it fit to devote a 
section to this question so as to determine who should 
be treated as the citizens of the Indian Union at the 
commencement of the constitution. This, of course, 18 
just a tentative arrangement and does not exclude the 


authority of Indian Parliament to deal with the matter 
as they deem ‘fit subsequently. (Section 6). 

Modern States usually follow two principles in 
determining citizenship—(a) territory (jus soli) and 
(b) descent (jus sanguints). Under the first principle all 
those who are born within the territory of the state 
become ipso facto its citizens, whether they are born of 
citizen parents or foreigners. Under the second principle 
persons born of parents who are citizens of a state get 
its citizenship wherever they may be born. 

The authors of the Draft Constitution “had a diff- 
culty in adopting either of these principles as the basis 
of citizenship in- India. Both these principles may 
determine the citizenship of those who would be born 
after the constitution comes into force, but the imme- 
diate problem was to lay down some specific qualificae 
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tions for determining who should be treated as citizens 
of the Indian Union at its inception. The problem was 
complicated by the fact that some parts of what 
constituted “India” before August 15, 1947, were 
detached from: what is now “Indian Union” without 
ascertaining their wishes. It was felt therefore that 10 
all fairness the door should be kept open to admit as 
many as chose to adopt Indian citizenship. If residence 
within Indian territory was made the only criterion the 
door would be shut against the large body of persons 
in Pakistan who would like to adopt Indian citizenship. 
The same result would follow if descent from purents 
‘ or grandparents born within the territory of what now 
constitutes “India” was made the sole criterion. At the 
same time the Drafting Committee felt that a person 
should have some sort of territorial connection with the 
Union either by birth or descent or domicile in order 
to be a citizen at the commencement of the consti- 
tution. They observe : 

“The Committee doubts whether it will be wise 
to admit as citizens those who, without any such 
connection with the territory of ‘India, may be pre- 
pared to swear allegiance to the Union.” 

Their reason for this insistence on such territorial 
connection Is stated as follows: 
‘If other States were to Gopy such a provision, 
we might have within the Union a large number ol 
persons who, though born and permanently ‘resident 
therein, would owe allegiance to a foreign state.” 
So they made a compromise between the two 
principles in laying down qualifications for citizenship 
at the inception of the Union and made a special 
- provision for the easy accession of persons ‘displaced’ 
from Pakistan to the ‘citizenship’ of. Indian Union, 

They have therefore recommended that the follow- 
-ing two categories of persons are to be citizens at the 
commencement of the constitution : 

(1) “Every person who or either whose 
parents or any of whose grand-parents was born in 
the territory of India as defined in this (z.e., the 
Draft) Constitution and who has not made _ his 


permanent abode in any foreign State after the” first 
day of April, 1947.” 


[The territory referred to in this clause is the 


territory of Indian Union after the partition] 


‘(2) “Byery person who or either of whose parents 

or any of whose grand-paretts was born in India as 

_ defined in the Government of India Act, 1935 (as 

originally enacted), or in Burnia, Ceylon, or Malaya 

and who has his domicile in the’ territory of India 
as defined in this Constitution.” : 


Both these are subject to~ the ‘ proviso that such 
persons must not have acquired thé "citizenship of any 


foreign state before the date of commencement of the’ reference to them. Many - -of, them are valiant fighters 


Constitution. 


It will be noticed that the provisions in the second | 


clause regarding requirements of. citizenship have. been 
made more liberal.and purposely so.. A person in. order 
to be a citizen of India needs be (1) either (a) himself. 
born, or (b) have ‘either of his parents or grand-parenis 


ae 
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born in undivided India ¢.e; including those parts that 
are now Pakistan or even.in outlying parts such a8 
Burma, Ceylon or: -Malaya,, and (2) have his domicile 
in what -now constitutes ' “India.” The “domicile” 
required is explained as follows : A person shall be 
deemed to have his domicile in the territory of India— — 
if either | . : : 


a) he would. have’ had: his domicile in such terri- 
tory udder Part It of the Indian Succession 
Act, 1925, that is, , he would not only reside in” 

- Tndia for a certain period but also demonstrate 

his intention, to the satisfaction of a com- 
petent authority to: continue his Indian resi- 
dence to the exclusion of residence in Pakistan 
or any other foreign country, or 

if he has, before the date of commencement of 

the constitution, made a declaration before 

District Magistrate,: a declaration in writing 

that he desires. to acquire doniicile in India and 

_ has resided in’ Indian territory for at least one 

month before the date of declaration. 


(2) 


It is.obvious that the second clause relating to the 
determifation of citizenship . at the commencement Of - 
the constitution has been formulated with the avowed 
object of-roping in the large number of ‘displaced’ 
persons popularly called the ‘refugees’ from Pakistan 
within the category of “citizens” of the Indian Union, 
thus offering them the benéfits of membership of the . 
new State on-equal terms with those wHo are nationals | 
of present-day “India” both by birth and domicile. 

Nobody would perhaps: question the bona fides of 
the authors of the Draft- in their genuine effort to 
accommodate the displaced, persons from Pakistan or 
accuse them of lack of sympathy and consideration for 
the latter, although how far they have been able to 
meet their special requirements, admits of difference of 
opinion. Criticism has been made in many quarters that 
the. concessions recommended do not, go’ far enough. 

Here it is necessary to point out that the problem 
is quite different so far as Western and Eastern Paki- 
stan are concerned. In the West the problem has been 
practically solved, at a great cost though, by “the 
wholesale exchange of population carried out under 
compulsion of events. As regards those who have come 
over from Western Pakistan their case is satisfactorily 
‘met by the second clause discussed above. It is other- 
wise, however, with Eastern, Pakistan. A large section 
of the population there, for some reasons or other feel 
that they cannot adjust themselves to the new situation . 
in which they find themselves due to the partition of 
India the decision for ‘which was taken without 


in the struggle for freedom of India. Such persons may 

justifiably claim that they should get. the citizenship 

of their choice. Some of them have. managed to. come 

over to India on their own. With regard to them there 

is not much difficulty. Simply by making a declaration 

before a, Magistrate as stated! above they Would acquire 
j ie - 
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citizenship of India. Exception was taken to the 
practical difficulty for the great majority of refugees for 
getting such a declaration and getting it registered, but 
the objection has been met by further simplification oi 
such procedure to which we shall refer presently, The 
procedure might be further simplified to accommodate 
them, if necessary. But there are others and they 
constitute a majority who have not been able. to 
migrate to India. There may be some among these who 
may be able and willing to adjust themselves 
conditions in Pakistan. Such persons will.in due course 
adopt the citizenship of Pakistan. With regard to them 
also there is hardly any difficulty. The real difficulty 
arises with regard to those—a very large section—who 
, have not been able to migrate on their own, but at the 
same time cannot adjust themselves to Pakistan State. 
It would have been well if the Government of the 
Indian Dominion could effect a planned evacuation .of 
such persons and thus admit them to Indian citizenship. 
But the Government is not at all willing to encourage 
the idea, as they find the problem too huge for their 


resources. As a matter of- fact, both the Governments: 


of West Bengal and of India refused to acknowledge 
the existence of a “refugee” problem at all until it was 
borne in upon them by continuous exodus of non- 
Muslim population from East Bengal to West Bengal 
which created serious problems for the West Bengal 
Government. Even now the policy that is being pursued 
is to provide for relief and rehabilitation of those who 
are coming into the province on their own and dis- 
couraging further exadus and to make all possible 
attempts to induce them to stay on in East Bengal 
by bringing pressure on Pakistan Government to accord 
just and fair treatment to minorities through Inter- 
Dominion Conferences, ete. How far this policy has 
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effect a planned evacuation of all those who want to 
settle in India or to negotiate for at least a partial 
exchange of population are questions which are Not 
quite germdne to our present discussion except in an 
indirect way. But supposing things remain where they 
are, the question is how far it is possible to offer 
facilities of Indian citizenship to those persons in East 
Pakistan who want it. On this point, we think the 
Drafting Committee is perfectly right to insist on some 
form of territorial connection, whether by birth or 
descent, or domicile, as the condition of citizenship, as 
otherwise if other States, in particular, Pakistan, were 





to imitate the same principle we may have in our State _ 


a large number of persons who, 
s foreign State. Much adverse criticism has been 
directed against this view of the Committee, as it eX~ 
eludes the mimorities in Pakistan . from. benefits of 
Indian citizenship. However unpalatable the position 
may: be, it appears to us to be inevitable, as no State 
can allow a large part of its inhabitants permanently 
resident therein to owe allegiance to a foreign state, 
nor is it possible for a person to have dual citizenship. 
here is another danger also in throwing open citizen- 
ship: indiscriminately to habitual residents of a foreign 
state, as.it might be abused by interested groups to 
influence elections in the country detrimentally to its 
best interests. The only solution of the problem 1s 
either to arrange for planned evacuation of such persoNs 
to Indian Union before the commencement of the 
constitution or to leave the door open for them, to 
easily acquire citizenship of the Indian Union whenever 
they may-come over, taking due precaution agiidst 
admission of undesirable elements to citizenship. 


succeeded in its object or whether it is not time to (To be continued) 
: : :0:-——_— : 
° MINORITY SAFEGUARDS IN PAKISTAN 


By Princiean DEVAPRASAD GHOSH, M.a., B.L. 


- THe problem of minorities has been very much to the 
fore during recent years both in India and abroad. 

In Europe, after the conclusion of the Great War 
of 1914-18, when numerous new States were set up 28 
a-result of the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian, 
German and Russian Empires, the interests of the 
minorities in these. various “Succession States’ were 
- sought to be safeguarded by the “Minorities Guarantee 
Treaties” drafted under the auspices of -the League of 
Nations. About a score of such States (like Poland, 
Czecho-slovakia, Yugo-slavia, Estonia, Latvia, Rumania, 
etc.) entered into these arrangements for the protectio2 
of the “racial,. linguistic and religious minorities” resi- 
dent within. their respective borders. é 

In India, ever since the days now about half-a- 


century ago, when the Muslim community (the biggest 
minority in India considered as a whole) began agitat- 


ing for separate representation and weightage in order 


to safeguard their rights and interests, the necessity 
has been felt of providing for such safeguards in some 
shape or other in the various stages of constitutional 
reforms through which India passed during this period, 
viz., the Morley-Minto Reforms (1909), the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms (1919), and the Government of 
India Act (1935) following upon the Simon Commission 
and the Round Table Conferences. 

Latterly, the Muslim leadership felt—whether 
rightly or wrongly is beside the point in the present 
context—that the differences, racial, cultural and 
religious, that divided the Muslims-from the Hindus, 
were such as to .amount to altogether distinct 
nationalities. : 

It will be imteresting to recall in this connection 
what Mr. Jinnah wrote in September, 1944, in course of 
a letter to the late Mahatma Gandhi: 

““We maintain and hold that Muslims and 

Hindus are two major nations by any definition or 


though born and- 
‘permanently resident therein, would owe allegiance to 
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test of a nation. We are a nation of a hundred 
million, and what is more, we are a nation with our 
distinctive culture and ¢@ivilization, language and 
literature, art and architecture, names aNd nomen- 
clature, sense of value and proportion, laws and 
moral codes, customs and calendar, history and 
traditions, aptitudes and ambitions, 
have our own distinctive outlook on life and ‘of 
life. By all canons of International Law we are 4 
nation.” 


As a result of the development of this outlook, 


there has been a cataclysmic change in the political 
set-up of the Indian sub-continent. The State of India 
has been partitioned into two separate and independent 
Dominions, the Indian Union and Pakistan. Thus the 
raison d’etre of the emergence of Pakistan as an entity 


independent of the rest of India has been the recog-. 


nition of the distinction in the rights, interests and 
culture. of the Hindus and Muslims considered as dis- 
tinct Nations. Much might be said, theoretically speak- 
ing, both for and against the recognition of such dis- 
tinctions as calculated to foster dissensions, stereotype 
differences, retard the growth of a sense of common? 
nationality, etc. etc., but considered in the light of the 
actual historical developments up-to-date in India, 
such discussions would be of merely academic interest ; 
for the plain blunt fact is that the new State of Paki- 
stan has been ushered into existence on the basis of 
Hindus and Muislims as distinct nationalities, and upon 
that basis it must rest; otherwise, that is to say, HU 
that basis is to be given up and if the concept of a 
composite nationality in Pakistan be now sought to be 
developed instead, the State of Pakistan itself will have 
no moral basis to stand upon as an entity separate from: 
the rest of India, with which it is economically, 
culturally, geographically, connected in an indissoluble 
manner. : 

It is therefore hardly necessary at this stage to 


indulge in elaborate argumentation on the necessity of. 


Safeguards for the minorities in Pakistan, for it is an 
agreed proposition. I would therefore content myself 
with attempting to make some suggestions as to how 
such safeguards, political, economic and cultural, can be 
effectively secured. é 

It is a trite saying that the best and surest safe- 
guard for a minority lies in the good-will of the 
majority. Undoubtedly so. If the majority so behaves 
and comports itself that the minority instinctively feels 
that although belonging to a different commuNity or 
_even nationality, its members are looked. upon as 
co-equal and honoured citizens of the State with ne 
mark of inferiority branded upon them; and if the 
high policy of the State itself be-to treat all its citizens 
on a footing of perfect equality with the fundamental 
rights of free speech, free press, free association, free 
exercise of social customs and usages, religious rites and 
ceremonies, etc. etc., guaranteed to all—then-. the 
minority will have no cause for complaint and will 
naturally develop a sense of loyalty to the State that 
no amount of coercion and admonition can evoke. 
It must be said to the credit of the first Governor- 


s 
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In short, we 


: ' 
Generel of Pakistan, Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah, that in his 
inaugural speech at the first session of the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan, he ‘struck the right chord and 
made this heartening. declaration : 
“We are starting the State with no. discrimina- 
tion, no distinction, between one community and 
‘another, between caste or'creed. We are starting ‘with | 
this fundamental principle that we are all citizens 
“and equal citizens of oir State. We should keep 
‘that in front of us as our ideal ; and you will find 
that in course of time, the Hindus will cease to be 
Hindus and Muslims will cease to be Muslims, not 
in the religious sense bécause that is the personal 
faith of each individual, but i in the political serise as 
the citizens of the State? ‘ 

It is a good beginning and an excellent ideal ; but 
in the hard work-a-day world of stern realities, there 
are fallings-off from the ideal, as a result of communal 
bickerings and jealousies, individual preferences and 
idiosyncrasies, lust for domination and supremacy, and 
such-like tendencies. And against such fallings-off, there 
must be safeguards for minorities embodied in the 


written constitution. i 


Particularly so in the present circumstances ; for 
the feelings of hostility on the one hand and nervous- 
ness on the other, roused by the intensive political 
campaigning of the last few | years that: usheréd in the 
advent of Pakistan, though happily on the wane, Will 


take a long time to disappear altogether’; and in the 


meantime, for'at least a generation (or, say, a quarter 
of a century) very definite measures will have to be 
taken, if this nervousness andi sense of helplessness and 
insecurity on the part of the!Hindu minority in Paki- 
stan are to be effectively removed. And this restoration 
of the sense of confidence inj the minds of the mino- 
rities so very essential in the present circumstances can 
only be brought about by adequate safeguards for them. 

I am accordingly proceeding to suggest some such 
safeguards below : t 


First, ‘as to Aciitioal safogpards for the minorities. 

In Pakistan, the Hindus- (including the Depressed 
Classes) constitute the biggest minority. Among the | 
smaller minorities (in fact, they are exceedingly small) 
might be mentioned the ‘Buddhists, the IndiaD 
Christians and Anglo-Indians. ‘What I am going to 
suggest with regard to the Hindus may be taken to 
apply mutatis mutandis to all these smaller minorities. 

In all constitutions based ;upon the principle of 
responsible Government, it is the Legislature: (or 
Parliament) representing the pevple which wields 
supreme political power, for the Executive is respon- 
sible to itself. Consequently, for any safeguards to be - 
politically effective, the composition of the Legislature 
must be such that the minorities have adequate and 
effective representation therein. Many methods of such 
minority representation are known to political science ; 
and one or more of such methods have found their way 
to actual practice in various constitutions all the world 
over; €9., separate electorates, joint electorates with 
reservation of seats, pr oportional representation (on the 
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Hare or Andrae or other models), cumulative vote, 
limited vote, ete. 

In India, in the actual development of its consti- 
tutional history, proportional representation (with its 
variants) has hardly been made use of, except on 2 
very limited scale (e.g., in the election of members to 
the Upper House from the Lower House in the Provin- 
ces, for instance). The main reason for its non-adoption 
has been that the “choices” or “preferences” in the 
multi-member constituencies 
are hardly understood by the vast -majority of thé 
electorate who are mostly ignorant and uninformed, and 
also because of the great complexities in counting votes 
on the “single transferable vote” system, with its 
“quotas” and “surpluses” and “transfers” to the 
“continuing” candidates. The cumulative vote and the 
limited vote system, t00, have been rejected as un- 
satisfactory. 


Practically, the choice has lain between separate 


electorates on the one hand, and joint electorates with 


reservation of seats for the minorities on the other. 
There are arguments on both-sides. Those who 
prefer separate electorates for the minorities do spo oD 
the ground that the candidates returned on this basis 
will really represent the minds, the ideals and the 
interests of the minorities concerned ; while, on the 
joint electorates with reservation basis, the candidates 
returned with the help of the majority com- 
‘munity votes are likely to be merely “stooges” 
or “puppets” of the latter, and will not be 
real representatives of the minorities concerned. 
There is much substance in this point of view. 
And as a-matter of historical fact, the Muslim League 
has been the stoutest champions of this point of view 
ever since the days of the Morley-Minto Reforms ; it 
has consistently rejected joint electorates with reser- 
vation of seats for the safeguarding of Muslim interests, 
“Even the modified form of such joint electorates with 
reservation—suggested by the late Maulana Muhammad 
Ali—to the effect that the candidate must obtain at 
least 40 per cent of the votes cast by his own com- 
munity, did not find favour with the Muslim League. 
The Muslim League stood firm in its demand for 
separate electorates with weightage in its favour, and 
got it sanetioned both by the Indian National Congress 
and the British Government (vide, the Lucknow Pact 
and the Communal Award). 
_ Those who dislike the system of separate communal 


electorates do so on the ground that it is likely to. 


stimulate and perpetuate communal separatism and 
retard the growth of the sentiment of a common 
nationality. This argument, too, has great force, but 


only in a State hke the Indian Union, for instance, 


which is ‘professedly and (one might say) almost 
ostentatiously a Secular State, but not in a State like 
Pakistan, which. is admittedly based upon the funda- 
mental concept of Hindus and Muslims as distinct 
Nationalities and is thus in effect a multi-national 
State with only the bond of common citizenship bind- 


involved in this system. 
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ing them together. Hence the system of separate elec- 
torates with weightage for the Hindu minority forms 
the only logical basis of communal representation in 
Pakistan. 

With respect to the Depressed Classes among the 
Hindus (now styled the Scheduled Castes), they 
constitute an integral part of the Hindu community, 
upon which devolves the responsibility of improving 
their condition and removing their social disabilities, 
if any. As the Donoughmore report put it pithily, “The 
enfranchisement of the Depressed Classes and the 
provision of equal adequate educational facilities are 
the true remedies for their condition.” Untouchability, 
as such, might be declared unlawful, and not recognized 
by the State as being inconsistent with human dignity. 
If that be done, only the minor social disabilities 
would remain. These too would fast disappear under 
the impact of enlightened public opinion amongst the 
Upper Caste Hindus, who will naturally try to remove 
the backwardness of their depressed brethren, if for 
nothing else, at least in their own imterests to strengthen 
the Hindu minority as a whole. Consequently, it is not 
necessary to have safeguards separately for the 
Scheduled Castes of the Hindu community, and the 
safeguards suggested are accordingly intended for the 
Hindu community as a whole (including its Scheduled 
Castes). 

As to the precise figures for such separate elec- 
torates and weightage for the minorities, J shall confine 
myself to the Central Pakistan Dominion and the 
provitce of East Bengal ; for I am not conversant with 
the present state of things in the provinces of West 
Pakistan, radically modified as théir population-figures 
have been on account of the disturbances in that 
region. 

In East Bengal, the Hindus constitute about 
30 per cent of the entire population, and at the Centre, 
about 20 per cent. I would accordingly suggest that 
Hindu representation in the Legislature of East Bengal 
should be 40 per cent, and in that of the Centre 
303 per cent of the entire strength. The weightages in 
favour of the Hindus implied by these figures are ex- 
ceedingly moderate compared to the weightages enjoyed 
by the Muslims (where they were in a minority) for 
the last thirty years. The following figures of Muslim 
representation in the various Assemblies, Provincial and 
Central, under the Government of India Act (1935) will 
bear out the above statement : 

Seats due on 
, population basis 
Madras 17 


Seats allotted 
under the Act 


29 
Bombay 16 30 
1 30. 66. 
Bihar 20 40 
C. P. (with Berar) 5 14 
Orissa, 1 4 
Centre F 67 82 


As to the other minorities (¢.g., Buddhists, Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, etc.), I would suggest 


x 
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per cent seats for all of them taken together, both’ in 
East Bengal and at the Centre. These allocations would 
still leave the majority of seats (65 per cent in East 
Bengal and about 62 per cent at the Centre) for the 
Muslim majority community. 

These figures should as far as possible be reflected 
in the formation of the Cabinet Executive also—the 


‘ yatio of Hindu Ministers to Muslim Ministers in the 


Cabinet should be 40 : 60 in East Bengal and 1: 2 at 


“the Centre. If the Legislature and the Executive are 


é 


constituted on this basis, there will be a returning, seQse 
of confidence, fair-play and self-respect in the minds of 


the Hindu minority which at the present moment is sO 


sadly lacking. 

Secondly, as to economic safeguards. | 

In the economic sphere, much can be done to safe- 
guard the interests of the minorities and instil a sense 
of confidence into them: if the Fundamental Rights of 
equal and impartial treatment of all citizens dre strictly 
enforced. Jf there is no discrimitation in the maiter, 
say, of granting permits and trade licenses, of the 
assessment of income-taxes and other rates, of arrang- 
ing trade facilities and Banking transactions, etc., then 
the sense of uneasiness that is sitting like a nightmare 
upon the Hindu minority will disappear over-night. 
But these are matters of administration and can be 
hardly embodied in a constitution ; these really depend 


upon the spirit in which the edninistation is actually 


carried on by the officers concerned. 

But something can be done regarding the manner 
in which these officers are recruited by the State. As 
in the Legislature and- Executive, so in the matter of 
officer recruitment, subject of course to the primary 


- requirement of efficiency and qualifications, communal 


_ would suggest the same ratios as before, viz., 
ratio of Hindu to Muslim officers recruited every year. 


ratios can be laid down. And in this connection, too, 
the 


to be in the ratio of 40: 60 in Hast Bengal, and jn the 
ratio of 1: 2 in the Central Services. How the absence 
of officers belonging to one’s own community affects 
the morale of that community hardly needs any stress- 
ing, in view of the utter demoralization that set in in 
the wake of the partition as a result of the ‘ill-advised 
“option” that was practically forced upon the officers 
of both the new-born Dominions. 

Thirdly, as to religious, educational, 
cultural safeguards, 
' In this domain, too, if the Fundamental Rights 
guarantee freedom of worship, freedom’in the practice 
of religious rites and ceremonies, social customs and 
usages, cultural and educational activities, and complete 
religious: toleration, and these rights are enforced in an 
impartial manner, the religious, educational, social. and 
cultural interests of the Hindu nation will be adequately 


social and 


; safeguarded. 


Besides these Fundamental Rights embodied in the 
constitution, another safeguard for the cultural and 
religious interests and. personal laws and usages of the 
minority may be devised. In fact, such ‘a safeguard was 
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demanded on behalf of the Muslim League by its 
President, Mr. Jinnah, in i of his famous “Fourteen 
points’; and it runs thus: 

“No Bill or Resolution, or any part thereof, 
should be passed in any Legislature or any other 
elected body, if three-fourths of the members of aly 

. community in that particular body oppose such Bill 
or Resolution or part thereof on the ground that ib 
would: be injurious to es interests. of that ¢com- 

* munity.” 

The Cabinet Mission ‘ sent out by. the British 
Government in 1946, too, embodied such a safeguard i 
its proposals- of May 16) 1946, in paragraph 15, 
clause (2), as follows.: 

“Any question. raising a communal issue in the 
Legislature should require'for its decision a ‘majority 
_of the representatives present and voting of each’ of 
the two major communities as well as a majority 
of all the members pr esent and voting.” 

Fourthly, as to methods that might make the safe-’ 
guards effective, there might\be brought into existece 

a “Communal Council” to protect the cultural interests 
of the minority community (as discussed in the Nehru 
Report of 1928)—a standing. Minority Board, whose 
function would be the supervision of aduda tional 
institutions, orphanages, widows’ homes, temples and 
Maths, Dharamsalas .and Serais, etc., of the Hindu 
community ; and the encouragement of their languages, — 
scripts, literature and other cultural activities ; and its 
other important duty would be to bring to the imme- 
diate notice of the authorities any instances of iDjustice, 
oppression, unfair discrimination, etc., that may be 
done to the Hindus, so that} their oo may be 
remedied without delay. , 

Fifthly, these safeguards, : political, economic and 
cultural, will have to be continued for a. pretty long 
time, at least for a generation (or, say, twenty-five 
years)’ to come ; and the question of their: elimination 
(or of some of them) can only be seriously considered 
when the feeling of nervousness and the senSe of - 
inferiority have been totally removed from the minds 


of the Hindu minority as a result of the continued 


good and sympathetic attitude ‘of the Muslim, majority. 

Sixthly, with respect to other safeguards for the 
minorities, I would suggest that in all elective bodies, 
like Municipalities, District | Boards, etc., the sdme 
system of separate electorates be followed ;, and the 
formula recommended in the late Deshabandhu Das’s 
famous Bengal Hindu-Muslim Pact of 1923 be adopted; 
viz. that the minority ‘seats and the majority seats be © 
in the ratio of 40 :-60 throughout’ the Municipalities, 
District Boards, etc., whichever’; community may be in 
the minority. t 

In conelusion, I would dravi attention to the very 
emphatic manner in which the fights of the minorities. 
were sought to be safeguarded in the celebrated reso- 
lution of the Muslim League at its Lahore session, ‘held 
on the 26th March, 1940—the session which marked an 
epoch in modern Indian history by its. adoption of 
Pakistan as the constitutional goal of the Indian 
Muslims ;-and-it-runs thus; | 
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“That adequate, effective and mandatory safe- 
guards should be specifically provided in the consti- 
tution for the minorities in Pakistan for the protec- 
tion of their religious, cultural, economic, political, 
administrative and other rights and. interests in 
consultation with them.” 


Brave and generous and re-assuring words these ; 
and if the leaders of the majority community in, the 
Dominion of Pakistan act up to the spirit of this de- 
elaration and ensure by their attitude and conduct that 
all the legitimate safeguards that the minorities want 
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will be vouchsafed unto them, and that the minorities 
will have nothing to fear in the pursuit of their normal 

~avocations with dignity and self-respect, then one can 
hope that in the fulness of time all the uneasiness, the 
defeatism, the bitterness that is poisoning the political 
atmosphere today will pass away, and the new Domi- 
nion will launch upon a progressive and prosperous 
career with the goodwill of ‘all its citizens and the 
blessings of Providence* 


* Memorandum submitted to the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan. 





LINGUISTIC PROVINCES AND THE DRAFT eA a 
. By SUDHANSU MUKHERJI, Advocate, High Court 


Unper Section 290 of the Government of India Act of 
1935, as adapted’ by the India (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) Order of .1947, the Governor-General may by 
Order create’a new Province, increase the area of aly 
province, diminish the area of any province and alter 
the boundaries of any province, provided thaf before 
making any such Order the Govermor-General shall 
ascertain the views of the Government of any province 
which will be affected by the Order, both with respect 
to proposal to make the Order and with respect to 
the provisions to be. inserted therein. And it is pro- 
vided. by Section 8 of the Indian Independence Act, 
1947, that except in so far as other provision is made 
by or in accordance with a law made by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of the Dominion, each of the new 
Dominions (i.e., India and Pakistan) and all provinces 
and other parts thereof shall be governed as nearly 
as may be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and that the provi- 
sions of that Act shall, so far as applicable, and sub- 
ject to any express provisions of Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, and with such omissions, additions, adapta- 
‘tions and modifications as may be specified in orders 
of the Governor-General,. have effect accordingly. 

Thus, under the law as it stands at present, the 
Governor-General’ has ample powers to increase the 
area of or to alter the boundaries of-a province. 
There is only one-restriction, that is to say, he has 
got to ascertain the views of the Government of the 
province that may be affected. It does not mean that 
the Governor-General is bound by such views. 

In the ease of West Bengal and Bihar, the matter 
of the alteration of the boundaries should be beyond 
the pale of controversy. 

‘The Congress is now in office and can put tne 
saddle on the right horse. The Congress unanimously 
passed in the 1911 Sessions a resolution stating intey- 
alia that 

: “In readjusting the provincial boundaries the 

Government will be pleased to place all the 

Bengali-speaking districts under ome and the same 


administration.” 
There is no reason why the Congress should not 


in 1948 swear by the 1911 resolution. If there can be’ 


no opposition between reason and common se2se, the 


= 


dismemberment of Bengal should’ make it clear that 
there is great reason in what West Bengal claims for. 

On top of it the leading lights of the province of 
Bihar (to be affected by the Order of the Governor- 
General) published a statement in 1912 suggesting 
that “the Bengali-speaking tracts should be -brought 
under the Government of Bengal.” ’ 

If still any one in Bihar now recant the Congress 
resolution and show truculence, India should not lose 
.a moment to restore the recalcitrant to reason, and 
also take immediate action under Section 290 of the 
Government of India Act. 

Dr. Ambedkar points out the necessity of taking 
such steps in his letter to the President of the Indian 
Constituent’ Assembly. This is what he writes in 
paragraph 20 of his letter: : 


“I.would invite special attention to Part I of 
the First Schedule and the foot-note thereto. If 
Andhra or any other linguistic region is to be 
mentioned in this Schedule before the Constitution 
is finally adopted, steps will have to be taken 
immediately to make them into separate Governors’ 
provinces under Section 290 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, before the Draft Constitution ~ is 
finally passed, Of course, the new Constitution 
itself contains provisions for the creation of new 
States but this will be after the new Constitution 
comes into operation.” 


Part I of the First Schedule enumerates the 
present nine Governors’ provinces: and states that 
these are the territories known immediately before 
the commencement of this Constitution as the Gover- 
nors’ provinces. There is a long foot-note which will 
at once show that the “clamour” of West Bengal is 
not at all inopportune. Nor can it be said that her 
elaim is anyway extravagant. 

' The foot-note reads as follows: 

“The Committee has anxiously considered the 
question whether Andhra should be __ specifically 
mentioned as a separate State in this Sehedule. 
There was recently a statement by the Govern- 
ment on this subject, in which it was said that 
Andhra could be included among the provinces in 
the Constitution as was done in the case of Orissa 
and Sind under the Government of India Act, 1935. 
Accordingly, the Committee was at one stage In- 
clined to mention Andhra as a distinct State in 
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the Schedule. On fuller consideration, however, 
the Committee feels that the bare mention of the 
- State in the Schedule will not suffice to bring. it 
into being from ‘the commencement of the new 
Constitution. Preparatory steps will have to be 


' - taken immediately under the present Constitutren. 


State, with all the machinery 
of Government, may be in being from the com- 
mencement of the new Constitution. This was what 
was done-in the case of Orissa and Sind under the 
Act of 1935; they were made itto ‘separate pro- 
yinces with effect from April 1, 1936, while the Act 
came into operation on April 1, 1937. The Com- 
mittee therefore recommends that a Commissio2 


in order that the new 


’ 


should be appointed to work out or inquire into- 


all relevant matters not only as regards Andhra 

but also as regards other linguistic regrons with 

instructions to submit its report in time to enable 

any new States whose formation 1t may Tecom- 

mend to be created under Section 290 of the Act 
of 1935 and to be mentioned in this Schedule 
before the Constitution is finally adopted’ 

Dr.- Ambedkar as Chairman of the Drafting 
Committee made’ these’ observations on 21.2.48 when 
he submitted the Draft of the new Constitution, of 
India to the Hon'ble the President of the Constituent 


Assembly of India. . | 
Have Government of India, in accordance with the 


recommendation of the Draft Committee, appointed: 


any Commission “to work out or inquire into all 
relevant matters not only: as regards Andhra but also 
as regards other linguistic regions”? If no such Com- 
mission have yet~ been appointed as regards “other 


linguistic region,” do not our National Government” 


owe an explanation to. us? It cannot be said that the 
recommendation emanated from 9 handful of wicked 
agitators, The recommendation emanated from dis- 
tinguished and responsible men of the day like 
Ambedkar, Gopalaswami Ayengar, Alladi and Munshi 


and others who constituted the Draft Committee and. 


who had a long session *befdre they forwarded their views 
.tothe authorities. If Government have not yet taken 
any steps, let us hope that it is not due to any dis- 
inclination on their part to accept the recommendation 
of that illustratious Committee. eat 

Pandit. Nehru in one of his Ooty speeches 
declared that he refused to be rushed. But Dr. 
Ambedkar and the other members of the Draft 
Committee took a different view and recomménded 
the appointment of a Commission to work out all 
relevant matters and to submit its report before the 
Constitution is finally adopted. 

With respect to Panditji, I should like to submit 


that there should be no’ further adjournment of the 


case of West Bengal and my reason are as follows: 
(¢) Hindi is being disseminated so vigorously 
that it is apprehended that by the time Panditji may 
take up the claim of West Bengal (as I stated on 
another occasion) ‘he will perhaps find no vestiges 
of. Bengali in any part of Bihar. So long Bihari was 
only an additional, Court language in Manbhum. 
Bengali really occupied the pride of place. It is- now 
understood that henceforth Bihari is the only language 
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that will hold the field 
places. : | 

(wz) The provisions contained in the New Draft 
are far more stated 10 


zi 
in the law-courts of those 


complicated than those 
Section 290 of the Government of India Act. They are 
thus bound to cause enormous delay. But West Bengal 
cannot afford to-wait any longer. | 3 
(i) The Draft Constitution contains provisions 
relating to the creation and administration of 
Scheduled and Tribal areas and it is obvious that the 
Singbhum and Santhal Parganas districts are bound 
to present a number of very hard nuts to crack. 
I should like to take just a bird’seyé view of 
the provisions of the’ Draft Constitution ‘corresponding 
to Section 290 of the presént Act in order to impress 


~ upon all that if you postpone the case of West Bengal, 


you will perhaps defeat her claims. altogether. 
Under Article 3 of the, Draft, Constitution Parha- 


- ment may by law increase or decrease the area of any 


State or alter the boundaries thereof: Provided that 
no Bill for the purpose shall be introduced in either 
House except by the Government of India and ‘unless 
(a) either Lo 


(i) a representation in that behalf has been made 
to the Président by a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the territory in the Legislature 
of ‘the State from which the territory is to be 
separated or excluded ; or : 

(i) a resolution in that-behalf has been passed 
by the Legislature ‘of any State: whose boun- 
daries or name will be affected by the proposal 

‘to be contained in .the Bill; and 


' : Jo: = 

(b) Where the views lof the Legislature’ of the 
State whose boundaries or name would be affected by 
the Bill are ascertained by; the President both with 
‘respect to the proposal to iftroduce the ‘Bill and with 
respect to the provisions thereof. 

A bare reading of these draft provisions and of 
the existing provisions embodied in Section 290 of the 
Government of India Act hereinbefore reproduced 
‘should. make it erystal clear that to put off West 
Bengal’s case is practically’ to smother a decision: 
thereof. : : 

There are now two mighty sons of Bengal in the 
New Delhi Cabinet. It.is ‘their sacred duty to take 


. up the cudgels fgr West Bengal with courage and tact. 


They must-not fail their country in need. If any of their 
colleagues take a mistaken view of West Bengal’s 
claim, it is their bounden duty to take their courage 
in both hands and point out his mistake then and 
there. ee | 
West Bengal is down on her luck. Radcliffe has 
ripped her up, Her troubles are too many. If she want 
to hve, her lost territories! must forthwith be te- 
stituted to her. 4 
- Fhe authorities at New ‘Delhi should realise that 
this is a very live issue in West Bengal. They must 
‘not touch her on the raw. They miust show sympathy 
and they must proceed boldly and decide justly, 


. 
.- 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE GREAT POWERS’ VETO 


By Pror. KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL, .a., 


Deputy Secretary, Calcutta Association for the United Nations is 


Tr the United Nations, like its predecessor, the League 
of Nations, fails to achieve its purposes, the failure, I 
think, will mainly be due to“its provisions relating to 
the rule of “Great Power Unanimity,” more popularly 
‘known as the “Veto.” In fact, recent comments on the 


United Nations are mostly directed against this Veto. . 


But what is this Veto ? 

To understand this we must refer ourselves to the 
Charter of the United Nations. There in the Article 27 
we find that 

“Fach member of the Security * Council shall 
have one vote,” that ‘Decisions of the Security 
Council on procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members” and that “Deci- 
sions of the Security Council on all other matters 
shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven mem- 
bers including the concurring votes of the perma- 
nent members.” 


The same Article further provides that 


“In decisions under Chapter VI.and under para~ 
graph 3 of Article 52,” that ‘is to say, when ps 
Council is taking measures for pacific* settlement, ‘ 
party: to a dispute shall abstain from voting.” 

Now, as it is well-known, the’ Security Council 
consists of 11 members of the United Nations. Of them,, 
the Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America are permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly elects six other members 
of the United Nations to be non-permanent members 
of the Security ‘Council for a term of two years? Thus 
it appears that under Article 27 of the Charter any 
one of the Big Five could block any action by the 
Security Council except in two cases: First, no Great 
Power may veto decisions on matters which are recog- 
nised as ‘procedural’; and secondly, no Great Power 
may even vote on decisions solely concerned with pacific 
settlement, if it is itself a: party to the dispute ; for in 
such a ease the disputant Great Power is s required to 
abstain from voting at all. 


But these limits on the right of veto are not at all 
substantial. There is no official definition of ‘procedural 
matters’ It is, of course, true that on.June 7, 1945, at 
the San Francisco Conference, the delegations of the 
four spoBsoring Governments of Britain, China, US.A., 


and USS.R. in a statement suggested that procedural 


matters include the following: adoption and alteration 
of the rules of procedure of the Security Council, selec- 
tion of times and places of special and regular meetitgs 
of the Security Council, establishment of such agencies 


as the Council may ‘deem necessary for the performance 


moe 


1, United Nations Charter, Art. 23. 


sented on the Security 


-have to be made as to 


of its functions, organising the Council in such a3 way 
as to enable it to function continuously, determination 
of the method of selecting the President of the Council, 
invitation of ‘a member of the organisation not repre- 
Council to participate in its 
discussions when that member's interests are specially 
affected, and invitation of any state when it is a party 
to a dispute being considered by the Council to 
participate in the discussion relating to that dispute”. 
But since this statement was not formally accepted by. 
the San Franciseb Conference as the official inter- 
pretation of Article 27, it is cbvious that any of the 
Great Powers may consider themselves as not bound by 
that interpretation. The Delegations of the sponsoring 
Governments believed that the Charter itself contained 
an indication of the application of the voting procedures 
to the various functions of the Council and thought it 
unlikely that there would arise in the future any mat- 
ters of great importance on which a decision would 
whether a procedural vote 
would apply. 

“Should, however, such a matter arise,” they 
maintained, “the decision regarding the preliminary 
question as to whether or not such a matter is 
procedural must be taken by a vote of seven Mem- . 
bers of Security Council, including the concurring 

_ votes of the permanent, members.” 

If we turn to the Provisional rules of Procedure of 
the Se¢urity Council adopted by it at its first meeting 
and amended at its forty-eighth meeting, there also we 
do not find further clarification of ‘procedural matters.’ 
There it is only stated that 


“Voting in the Security Council shall be in 
accordance with the relevant Articles of the Charter 
and of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice.”? 

Let us then study the different Articles of the 


Charter and the Statute to get an idea as to the extent 
of the right of the Big Five to exercise .a veto in the 
decisions of the Security Council. Now any one who 
studies the Articles from this point of view will simply 
be surprised by the bewildering variety of matters 
which may be and in many cases have already been 
considered as non-procedural or substantive : 

(1) A state may be admitted to the membership of 
the United Nations, expelled from it and have its 
rights and privileges suspended and later -on restored 
only on the basis of a decision of the Security Council 


‘and any one of the Big Five may exercise a veto in all 


these cases5 


2. Yearbook of the United Nations, p. 24 and United Nations 
Charter, Arts. 28-32. 

3. Yearbook of the United Nations, p. 25. 

4, Ibid., -p. 457. 

5 United Nations Charter, Arts. 4, 5, 6. * 
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(2) Special sessions of the General Assembly may 
_ be convoked by the Secretary-General of the ‘United 
Nations at the request of the Secutity Council and ae 
one of the Big Five may exercise a Veto. 

63) The Security Council deals only with those 
disputes or situations which if allowed to continue are 
“likely to endanger” in its opinion: the maintenance of 
international peace and security. Any-.one of the Big 
Five may claim a veto on decisions as to this likeli- 
hood" 

(4) When ‘the Security Council deals with a dispute 
as a problem of pacific settlement under Chapter VI of 
the Charter, it is true that the disputant Great Power 
may not vote; but obviously any Great Power could 
have its veto right if it is not disputant, that is to say, 
not a party to the dispute. 

(5) When however the Security Gouncil deals with 
a dispute not as a matter for pacific settlement but as 
a matter requiring action on its part to enforce its 
decisions under Chapter VII of the Charter, then a 
Great Power, even ‘though party to_ the dispute, 
recovers its right of veto, which it might have lost 
during the-discussion of the subject in the Security 
Council as a matter for pacific: settlement. 

(6) “All functions of the United Nations relating 
to strategic areas, including the approval of the terms 
of the trusteeship agreement and of their alteration and 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Security Council” 
and “The Security Council shall, subject to the provi- 
sions of the trusteeship agreements and without pre- 
judice to security considerations, avail itself of the 
assistance of the Trusteeship Council to perform those 
functions of the United Nations under the trusteeship 
system relating to political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational matters in the strategic areas.”* .In all these 
decisions of the Security Council any one of the Big 
ane could exercise its veto. 

(7) “A state which is not a Member of die United 
Nations may become a party to the Statute of the 
International . 
determined in each ease by the General Assémbly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council.” 
there could be no recommendation of the Security 
Council, if any one of the Big Five liked to exercise 
its right. of veto. 

(8) The Security Council may, if it deems necessary, 
make recommendations or decide upon measures to be 
taken to give effect to the judgment of -the Inter- 


national Court of Jus:ice, if any party to a case fails to | 


perform the obligations imposed upon-it uDder the 
judgment.* But then there might bé no agreement 
among the Big Five and any one of them might exercise 
its right of veto. 





6. Ibid., 
7. Ibid., Arts. 33, 34. 

8. Ibid., Art. 83. ae ers 
9. Ibid., Art. 93. —— 
. Ibid., Art. 94, 


Pa 


Ast. 20. 
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Court of Justice on conditions to be . 


But’ 





of The Security Counbil may approach the Inter- 
national Court of Justice iwith a request to give an 
advisory opinion on any! legal question™ But “on 
account of the veto right of the Big Five there might 
be no such request -to facilitate action in international 
affairs. : 

(10) Even the post of Secretary-General of the. 
United Nations might not be filled as a. result of a veto 
in the Security Couacil. a 

(11) Any amendment or alteration of the Charter 
of the United Nations may) not be possible, if only any 
ote of the Big Five did not like any amendment or 
alteration and therefore exércised its right of veto.™ 

(12) The Security Council could, where appropriate, 
utilise regional arrangements or agencies for enforce- 
ment action under its authority. But’ no use could be 
made of such regional bodies, if there were no un- 
animity among the fig Five.* 

(13) The conditivns under which a state which 1s 
a party to the Statute of: the International Court of 
Justice but is not a Member of the United Nations may 
participate in electing the Court are, in the absence. of 
a special agreement, to be laid down by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council.* Here also the veto might be applied by any 
one of the Big Five. “1 

(14) Under certain circumstances the Security 
Council is required to fix a.period within which elections 
to the International Court of Justice are to be held. 
But any one of the Big Five might so apply its veto 
that no such date could be fixed*®--: © 

(16) The Security Council could lay down condi- 
tions under which ‘the International Court of Justice 
would be open to the states which are not parties to the 
Statutes of the International Court of Justice. Here 
also the Veto might apply. = 

This is a fairly exhaustive - list .of. matters shiek 
under the Charter of the. United Nations and the 
Statute of- the International ‘Court of Justice may be 
considered as non-procedural or substantive and there- 
fore subject to-the veto power of the Big Five. 

The second limitation upon, the Great Powers’ 
veto is not at all important.” Ii simply states that when 
the Security Council is dealing with a dispute as & 
problem of pacific settlement under Chapter VI of ‘the 
Charter, a Great Power which is a party to the dispute 
may not vote. But obviously the Great Power will 
have its right of veto, if itlis not a party to the dispute: 
Besides, when the Security Council’s decision would 
involve action under Chapter VII of the Charter, then 
the Great Power, even though party to the dispute, 
recovers its right of veto.’ Moreover, as the. Russians 


ll. Ibid., Art. 96. : 

12. Ibid., Art. 97, “ US gl ee 
13, Ibid., Arts: 108 and 109.) fe 
14. Ibid., Art. - 53. r 

15. Statute of the International Court of Justice, Art. 4.° 

16. Jbid., Arts. 12 and 14, , 

17. Ibid., Art. 35. ; . 4 
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have pointed. out, Art. 27 of the Charter refers only to aahe therefore, be - reasonably spacial that, other 


a ‘dispute’ but not to a ‘situation’, and under Arts, 34 
er 35 the Security Council is empowered. to investi- 
gate any dispute, or any situation which might lead to 
international friction or give rise to a dispute, in order 
to determine whether the continuance of the dispute 
or situation is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace aud security. The Russians have, 
therefore, claimed that the limitation of the veto right 
applies only to disputes, and not.to situations, and 
further that decisions as to which label should be stuck 


on are not procedural, but substantive and, therefore, 


subject to the veto. . 

One is almost tempted to say that there is veto 
here, there and everywhere in the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. Let it bé remembered further that the 
matters in respect tv which the Security Council is 
expected to decide and ‘therefore the veto may be 
applied are not only numerous but also of vital 
importance to the United Nations. The Security 
Council has the “primary responsibility for the majn- 
tenance of international peace and security’** and im 
view of this importance of the functions of the Security 
Council the Members of the United Nations have agreed 
to accept and carry out its decisions in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations2® The decisions of 
all other bodies of the United Nations are nothing 
more than recommendations. It is only the decisions 
of the Security Council which are binding, even 
though these decisions may relate to matters which 
may be considered by a Member State as falling within 
its domestic jurisdiction™ 

I do not deny that the United Nations Snherimen’ 
in respect. of the veto represents a definite improvement 
upon’ the League of Nations. Under Art. XV of the 


League Covenant substantive decisions of the League . 


of Nations Council could be taken only by the unani- 
mous vote of all its members, permanent or Mlon- 
permanent with the.exception only of- parties to 4 
dispute. However, it was under Art. XI of the Covenant 
that most of the disputes brought before the League 
were dealt with and decisions to make investigations 
taken, and there the unanimity rule was invariably 
interpreted to includ2 even the votes of the parties to 
a dispute. The voting formula under the Charter of - 
the United Nations substitutes for the rule of complete 
unanimity of the League Council a system of qualified 
majority voting in the Security Council. Under the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations non- 
permanent members of the Security Council individually 
can have no veto. There is nothing new in the veto 


“right which the Great Powers now possess under the 


Charter of the United Nations. It is a right which the 
permanent members of League Council always had. It 





= United Nations Charter, Art. 24 (1}. 
. Tbid,, Art. 25. 
= Tbid., Art. 25 and Art. 2 (7). 
‘ 


things being equal, the voting formula in the Security 
Council would make the operation of the Council less 
subject to obstruction than was the case under the 
League of Nations rule of complete unanimity.” 

I do not even forget that the Charter of the United 
Nations does not allow the Big Five to act in complete 
independence of all ihe rest in the Security Council. 
Even under the Ynanimity requirement, the Big Five 
must be able to carry with them at least two of the 
non-permanent members in the Security Council. Thus 
if the non-permanent members in the Security Council 
could act as a group, they also«could exercise a veto.” 

I even concede that some sort of an argument 
could be put forward on behalf of the Big Five for 
their possession of the right of veto. The Charter of 
the United Nations gives the Security Council 4 
governmental responsbility for taking decisions that 


might involve major political consequences for all the 


members, especially for those who command great power 
in international politics. The Great Powers, especially 
US.A., USS.R. and United Kingdom thought that. it 
would be an excessive dose of “world government” to 
allow the Security Council to decide and act on the 
basis of the usual democratic principle of majority rule, 
because the structure of, the Security Council did not 
recognise the greatness of the Great Powers whether in 
respect of population or in respect of real power. This 


-view was clearly stated by the British Government in 


their Foreign Office commentary on the Charter of the 
United Nations.* . 

“At least until some system is worked out and 
accepted by the majority of States ensuring that 
votes in a Council represent both the population 
and the real power of State, the special position 
which has been granted to the Great Powers for 
more than a century must be maintained.” 


After all this has been said I find it still difficult 
to accept the view that the voting formula in the 
Security Council affords any sound basis for the build- 
ing up of a reliable system of collective security in the 
modern world. There is‘an inherent. defect in the 
formula adopted. Disputes in international politics may 
not be always pacifically settled. It is obviously neces- 
sary that in some cases at least decisions about pacific 
settlement should be followed by enforcement actron. 
As Mr. W. Arnold Foster has said : 


“The Council ought not to make corporate deti- 
sions of importance unless it can be reasonably sure 
of being able to follow them. through without being 
blocked at a later stage by the veto. Thus the fear 
of the veto permeates the whole system. Such a 
system has paralysis in its blood. It is like a car 
whose starter is apt at any time to engage the 
mechanism for switching the engine off.” 

. The machine for maintaining peace is thus very 
ill- designed. In fact, it has been also very ill-used. The 





21. Yearbook of the United Nations, p. 24. 

22. Ibid., p. 24. 

23. Cmd. 6666. 

24, The Political Quarterly, Vol. XIX, No. 1. e 
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Russians have already used their veto power for about 
twenty-five times. 

There is not only paralysis in the system ; “it is 
based on the vicious anarchical principle of conceding 
to each Great Power a wide license to be judge in its. 
own cause; and thus violates the principle of ‘equality 
before law” 

Finally, the formula is such that sanctions are now 
possible only when they are least likely to be necessary. 
The Charter allows any Great Power to veto all deci- 
sions on disputes to which it is not directly a party. 
Obviously a Great Power may choose a ‘cliént’ state and 
‘proceed to shield it bythe veto.” The ill-will that has 
already been generated. between the communist Hast 
and the.non-communist West does not encourage us to 
believe in the hypothesis that in a critical situation the 
Great Powers would agree “in lifting the Charter’s 
sword to protect the common peace.” 

What then should we do in relation to the Veto ? 

I think there are four alternative courses of action. 
First, we might simply do nothing for the present and 
take up rather an attitude of “wait and see.” Secondly, 
we might ask the Great Powers to’ agree among them- 
selves to regard certain subjects as procedural, not 
substantive, and thus liberalise the veto. Thirdly, failing 


such an agreement among the Great Powers, we might: 


attempt to circumvent the veto so that peace at any 
rate could be maintained and aggression stopped. 
Finally, we could even take steps 6f changing the 
Charter itself. eg 
Those who advise us to “wait and see” believe that 
time is not yet for any change at this early stage in the 
life of the United Nations. Théy argue ‘that we are 
passing through a period of dangerous tension. betweet 
the communist East and the non-communist West and 


that in a critical situation like this we should do all. 5 
. permanent members would ‘exercise the veto only where 


that. is possible to limit the burden put on the Security 
Council and to discourage all forms of challenge to 
veto lest tension between the tivo blocs might . be 
increased. . : : 

' But I think the argument advanced for a policy 
of “wait and see” ought to\lead us to a contrary con- 
clusion of doing something urgently for establishing a 
reliable basis of collective~security. If the faith of the 
pecples in the United Nations is not to wither away, 
if'in fact, U.N.O. is hot to fiddle, while the world 
burns, something must be done to. remove the veto. 
Otherwise, the system that is designed to act as a brake 
may suddenly break the machine, throw the world into 
flames and leave us completely helpless. 

The Interim Committee, more popularly known 
as the Little Assembly, appointed by the General 
Assembly at its second session in 1947 to consider 
among other things also the question of veto has 
received from the Governments of China, Britain, 
US.A. and Canada certain’ suggestions based apparently 
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on a policy of liberalistng ithe veto. The Chinese pro- 
posal lists four decisions which should be regarded as 
procedural and therefore not subject to veto. These ate : 

(2) The determination of whether a question brought 
before the Council is a situation or a dispute ; (b) the 
determination of whether 4 member of the Council is 
. party to a dispute and thereby required to abstain from 
voting ; (c) the fixing of ‘conditions under which 4 
state not a Member of -the ‘United Nations may become 
a party to the Statute of’ the International Court of 
Justice ; and (d) a request to the Court to give an. 
advisory opinion. It is also suggested in the Chinese 
make a recom- 
mendation to the permanent members of the Security 
Council to waive their veto right in all proceedings 
arising under Chapter VI'of the Charter, the pacific 
settlement of disputes. It is further proposed that 
whenever the Council fails:to-adopt a.resolution voted 


- for by a majority of seven'or more members, including 


four of the permanent members, a special session of the 
Assembly to consider the question might be called ‘at 
the request of such a majority, 
‘is removed from the agenda of the Council 

The essence of the British proposal is also a similar 
“code of conduct”. The British suggestions are in fact 
a revised version of a memorandum submitted by the 


Foreign Secretary Bevin at the Council of Foreign . 


Ministers in November 1946. The point in the original 
memorandum dealing with-an abstention, not being 
considered as a veto has been omitted, because that 
practice is now recognised‘ in the Council. 


«Big Five to consult each ‘other where possible before 
a vote is taken, if their unanimity is required to enable 
the Council to function effectively. If unanimity is not 
achieved, it might be agreed that the minority of the 


they consider the question of vital importance to the 
United Nations as a whole} and they would explain on 
what grounds they consider this condition to be 
present. Further, the United Kingdom proposes that the 
. Permanent, members might agree not to exercise their 
veto against a proposal simply because it does not go 
far enough to satisfy them. It is also proposed that 
another agreement among the permanent members 
might be to the effect that:questions should be brought 
before the Council only after other means of settlement 
have been: tried, and that they must then be presented 
ini proper form. The permanent members might also 
agree, according to the United Kingdom proposal, that 
they would support further rules to provide that for 
the consideration of any question the Council should 


appoint a rapporteur or a committee of some of its mem- 


bers to make a further attempt-at conciliation before 
resorting to the final discussion and voting. The last 
point in the United Kingdom proposal 
formula for the definition of a “dispute.”” 
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provided the question. 


It is now - 
proposed that there shouldbe an agreement among the- 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE GREAT POWERS’ VETO 


The United States also considers that to liberalise 
the veto is a more practical procedure than to amend 


the Charter and that on the most important decisions. 


on enforcement action under Chapter VII of the 
Charter unanimity is a necessity and corresponds to 
the political realities of the international situation, The 
United States. therefore proposes that the Interim 
Committee should study the categories of decisions 
which the Council is required to make and should sub- 
mit to the General Assembly a list of categories of 
decisions which should be taken by an affirmative vote 


of any seven members of the Council, whether or not . 


they are regarded as procedural or non-procedural. In 
a provisional list’ of 31 such categories the United 
_ States includes decisions with respect to such matters 
as the admission of new Members to the United 
- Nations, the pacific séttlement of disputes, and obtain- 
ing the assistance of other organs such as the General 


‘Assembly, the Iiconomic and Social Council, and the 
International: Court of Justice. The United States, 


further favours mutual agreement by the permanent 
members of the Security Council to follow such voting 
. procedures, and consultation among themselves wherever 
feasible concerning important decisions to be taken by 
the Council.” 


Canada also does not favour any attempt to amend 
. the Charter until the possibilities of reforming the Vot- 
ing procedure within the present frame-work are 
exhausted. Nor does it like to accept indefinite post- 
ponement. of any solution or the ignoring of all pro- 


posals put forward in the General Assembly. Canada | 


wants that not only should the means of restricting the 
veto be considered, but also that positive steps should 
. be taken to improve the over-all procedures of the 
Council. Canada therefore proposes that (a) when 4 
state brings a dispute or situation to the attention of 
the Council, it should submit a written statement 
showing how continuance of the dispute or situation 
might endanger international peace and security, and 
what steps the parties had taken on their own toward 
a peaceful solution ; (b) that the Council should work 
out agreed procedures to ensure that the question of its 
jurisdiction in a dispute or situation which is restricted 
by the Charter to those which are likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security, 1s 
- settled at an early stage ; (c) that the rules and prac- 
tices of the Council should be based on a recognition 
of its obligation to deal with disputes and situations 
within its jurisdiction, for the Council’s primary respon- 
sibility for maintaining peace and-#security was con- 
ferred on it by the Members of the United Nations in 
order to ensure ‘prompt and effective action ; and 
(d) that the Council should work out agreed procedures 
to ensure that no state is judge in its own cause.” 

It is easy to see that in none of these proposals 
there is any suggestion of abolishing the veto altogether. 
The essential merit of all these suggestions is that they 
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could be easily accepted by the Great Powers, if 
they so liked. In fact, the Great Powers are not being 
asked in any of these suggestions to surrender their 
vital privilege of veto. But this privilege of the few 
may mean disaster for the many, if ina critical situa- 
tion requiring urgent action the machine designed to 
establish peace is paralysed by the use of veto by any 
of the Big Five. Even if a country be subject to aggres- 
sion by another country, nothing could be done by the 
Security Council, if the Big Five could not agree among 
themselves. _ 

Here comes the proposals for “circumventing the 
veto.” One such proposal has come from the directors 
of the American Association for the United Nations. 
They propose that the U.S.A, “pursuant to its freedom 
under Article 51,’ should declare as a national policy 
that, if the Assembly finds that a Member is the victim 
of armed attack and that the Security Council has 
failed to discharge its responsibilities for maintaining 
co-Operation with other 
nations so inclined, take measures which it deems 
hecessary in support of the nation so attacked. In case 
the U.S. deems action necessary before the General 
Assembly cari meet; and gives assistance to the nation 
attacked, it will report both to the Security Council 
and to the General Assembly. It will be prepared to 
abide by the General Assembly’s decision as to whether 
such aid should be continued.”™ I think this freedom 


of action is permissible under Article 51 of the Charter, 
which says that 


Nothing in the Charter “shall impair the inherent 
. tight of individual or collective self-defence, if an 

armed attack occurs against a Member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Council hag taken the 
measures necessary to- maintain international peace 
and security. Measures taken by Members in the 
exercise of this self-defence shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council and shall not in any 
way affect the authority of the Security Council ~ 
under the present” Charter to take at any time such 
action as it deems necessary in order to maintain 
or restore international peace and security.” 

The paralysis in the system is thus being removed 
by removing the centre of decision and action from the 
Security Council to an outside authority.. . 

But the difficulty is that in the modern world this type 
of action in self-defence is possible only when great 
nations like U.S.A. are prepared to help the victim or 
victims of aggression. Besides, it may not be safe to 
transfer the judgment whether aggression is being pre- 
pared or committed from the Centre of the United 
Nations, that is, the Security Council to the. individual 
Members or the majority vote in a Committee less 
representative than the Security Council. 

. We are thus left with the last alternative of chang- 
ing the Chartet. But perhaps the Great Powers wil] not 
agree to any textual amendment of the Charter. The 
veto is for them a privilege, and the privileged never 
give wp their privilege unless they are forced to do so. 
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if we turn to Articles 108 and 109 we will find that 
veto is being guarded by veto. It is not even possible 
to expel any of the Big Five from the United Nations 
nor to suspend the rights and privileges of any one 
of them.® 

From this point of view it is easy to see that the 
New Zealand proposal for an amendment of the 
Charter. with the specific: purpose of providing that the 
concurring votes of only four of the five permanent 
members of. the Council would be required in reaching 
a Council decision is an impractical proposition.” 
Argentine makes a peculiar suggestion for amending 
the Charter. It proposes the summoning of a General 
Conference of the Members of the United Nations in 
order to study the privilege of veto with a view to its 
abolition. Under Artic¢le 109 of the Charter “any 
alteration of the Charter recommended by a two-third 
vote of such a Conference would take effect when 
ratified by two-thirds.of the Members of the United 
Nations, including all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. Dr. Jiose Arce, representative of 
Argentine, however, argues that. once an amendment is 
ratified by two-thirds of the Member States, it’ should 
then become the law of-the United Nations. Those 
nations which do not agree will have their sovereign 
right of withdrawing from’ the organisation, if they so 
desire® 

But what Dr. Jose Arce seems to have forgotten 
is that the Members who do not agree to the amend- 
ment proposed ‘have also the sovereign right of staying 
in the United Nations. 

33. United Nations Charter, Arts, § and 6 : 
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THE NEW MONROE DOCTRINE | 
By P. L. MEHRA, aa. 


Even ‘as free India was being born out of the womb of 
time, she took a stride that surprised friend and foe 
alike. The raising of the Dutch-Indonesian question 
before the Security Council of the U.N.O. heralded in- 
deed a new phase in Asian—nay in world history. On 
behalf of the down-trodden, submerged humanity in a 
far-flung corner of the Indian Ocean we took up cudgels. 
What is more, we followed this up with a clarion call: 
“Foreign armies have no business to stay on Asian soil.. 

..we shall not tolerate foreign troops operating in Asian 
countries.” Nehru’s words were clear and emphatic. Here 
was a new Monroe Doctrine of the East, a driving of the 
first nail in the coffin of European Imperialism in this 
part of the globe. 

‘A reference, “however brief, to the Monroe Docitine, 
in the context especially of events that led up to it, 
would help considerably in a more correct appraisal of 
its present version. : 


It seems to me, that ‘some political action on a2 
international scale, it may be some form of non-co- 
operation against the ‘permanent members of the 
Security Council, may have to be restored to to bring 
them: to a reasonable frame of mind so that they agree 
to slrrender their veto power. Here two courses of 
action could be suggested: First, the non-permanent 
members of the Security (Council could approach the 
permanent members with the proposal that if the latter 
did not surrender their veto power, the former might 
as a matter of policy decide to veto all the decisions 
of the Security Couneil. 


Thus we could meet the Great Powers’ veto (which 
each: of the Great Powers is entitled to even indivi- 
dually) by the Small Powers’ veto (which they can 
exercise if they act together as a group). Secondly, if 
the Small Powers’ veto was not sufficient to change the 
attitude of the Big Five, or if in any case, the Small 


‘Powers in the Security Council did not act together, 


the Members who want to break the deadlock might 
notify their intention ‘of withdrawing from the United 


Pod 
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Let me state it clearly that I am not an enemy 
of the United Nations. But. I am convinced that unless 
something is done to reform the machine and to make 
it more effective for international action, peoples’ faith - 
in it will wither away. Once the veto is removed it will 
not be difficult to introduce further changes with a 
view to make it more and more democratic. What I 
want is a democratic world-state, which the United 
Nations-is not, and which it als> cannot be so long as 
the veto remains to stem ithe growth of this inter- 
national organism. f 





Much as 1945 with the defeat of Nazi Germany pre- 
sented ‘Europe with a skein of highly entangled and 
complex issues, issues that have baffled solution so far, 


1815 with the defeat of Napoleonic France faced Europe ~ 


and its “Big Four? (Britain, Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria) with an equally bewildering variety of new prob- 
lems, Not the least important among these was the ques- 
tion of the vast @outh- -American possessions of Spain. 
Overrun by Napoleon and:his proteges, honeycombed 
with Monarchist intrigues, beset with the most urgent 
problem of national rehabilitation, Wellington’s Peninsular 
campaigns had-spelled rack and ruin, Spain was diseased 
at once of limb’ and body. For her it was difficult, if not 
indeed impossible, to recover ‘the dominions that sprawled 
across the span of oceans. |In that hour of dire need, 
royalist and resurgent France, the old neighbour across the 
Pyrenees, aided and abetted | by the powers of the Holy 
Alliance (Austria, Ryssia arid Prussia), came .to her 
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resctie. It was decided that éxpeditionary forces be dis- 
patched and Spain’s lost possessions be reclaimed. 

Just then President Monroe of. the United States of 
America in a message to Congress made a veiled refer- 
ence to these designs. His people, he declarel, could not 


lock with equanimity upon European Powers ‘interfering’ 


in any part of the American hemisphere. America, in 
other words, would not take it lying down. It was -a 


brave, a revolutionary, declaration that set the European’ 


dovecots a-flutter. And yet for all their boldness the 
words of President Monroe or the sentiments of his 
people could not have stood in the way of the. troops of 
the Holy Alliance. America then, a shrivelled-up state 
of hardly 20 colonies, was not what she is to-day, She 
hadn’t the wherewithal to meet the challenge. 

Britain came to America’s aid. For motives, a jumble 
at once’ of altruistic. and mundane, she decided to 
underwrite the Monroe doctrine. The naval squadrons of 
the ‘Mistress of the Seas’ blockaded the path of the 
expeditionary forces. What was more Britain hastened to 
“recognise the ‘independence’ of the ‘republics’. Canning 
could indeed say, as he didj: that he had called a 
-New World into being to redress the balance of the Old. 
What he forgot to say was that the rough outlines of his 
braye New World had been drawn by" his great counter- 
part across the Atlantic. 

It would be beyond the scope of this. short essay to 


examine all that the Monroe -doctrine has entailed in - 


subsequent history; pan-Americanism, Yankee Imperial- 
ism, the Big Stick policy, the Dollar Diplomacy, to men- 
-tion but a few. To our present purpose it would suffice 
to say that in 1822 President, Monroe saw with a pro- 
phetic eye far into the future; foresaw fairly clearly all 
that European colonial expansion meant in the Americas. 
He was indeed a statesman, helped in a remarkable 
measure by fortuitous circumstance: the. split_of Kuropean 
Powers, Britain’s break with her continental allies, her 
vision of trade prospects in the New World. 

The problems in Asia to-day are in no -wise- different 
from those of the Americas in the early 19th century. 
They might indeed have been different if the Japanese, 
the first to raise the political stature of the Asiatic, had 
not been lured into the shadowy ilusion of a Herren- 
volk of the Bast. The quivers of hope swhich they sent 
into many a breast struggling against foreign domina- 
tion proved false and illusory. The conquest of Korea 
and Manchuria in the early thirtiesz followed close on 
its heels by the-attempted strangulation of China, came as 
bitter disillusionments to not a few. And long before 
Pearl Harbour,. with the brilliant military campaigns in 
awning and what turned out to be the rout of the aliens 
from the sacred soil of Asia, it was plain that’ Asia’s 
salvation lay not through the race of JHppon 
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Yankees to parties and factions 
_reality of Western powers controlling—or attempting to 
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Asia to-day is a boiling cauldron, a* seething mass 
of humanity struggling against colonial imperialisms ‘of 
the worst type. In certain parts—Iran or China—the 
struggle is not so apparent as in others—Indonesia and. 


an | 


‘Indo-China. Essentially however, beyond the shady oil 


deals of the Kremlin in Iran, or the secretive help of the 
in China is the bare 


control—the economié life of these peoples. In Indonesia 
and Indo-China the outline is bolder and clearer. Here 
we are face to face with a naked 17th century colonial 
system trying to establish its stranglehold in the face of 
resurgent nationalist movements. These movements were 
seasoned in the fires-of World War II, when the ‘masters’ 
abandoning their wards to the tender mercies. of invad- 
ing hordes took to flight. The invaders in turn for the 
economic slavery they imposed conferred the much clam. 
oured-for ‘independence’. But to-day the masters are 


‘come back again! 


“ The pattern is closely akin to that of 1822. Then as 


now across the mighty oceans ply ships carrying men 
and munitions to help establish ‘law and order’ in the 
far-off colonies. These in turn show a strange reluctance 
to accept the gracious offers of ‘equal partnership’ with 
the Mother-country in .a joint" Commonwealth. And all 
the’ while independent India, her position in the present 
set-up not radically different from that of the United~ 
States in .the twenties of the 19th century, makes it 
plain that she dosen’t like European powers poking their 
little noses in the internal affairs of these nascent re- 
publics. What the pattern lacks is a guarantor, a some- 
one who will underwrite India’s Monroe Doctrine. 


In the gloom that grows thick aa fast as the 
Hollanders’ ‘Police Action’ carries all before it, or as the 
Reds succeed in extorting oil concessions under duress, a 
glimmer of hope beckons too. A factor of no mean import 
is the voluntary quittance of the British from the field. 
Mr. Churchill’s doughty successor is fast “liquidating” the 
“Empire,” a course of action pregnant with vast poten- 
tialities. India’s ‘liberation, with that of Burma and 
Ceylon round the corner, -will release progressive forces 
of no mean magnitude. What is more, Australia’s con- 
sistent championing of the underdog in lands close to 
hers is something not to be lightly trifled with. And finally 
1947 is not 1822; world opinion to-day could not be flouted 
with the callousness and impunity of the days of Metter- 
nich and Louis XVIII. What the future holds in store 


for Asia’s awakened masses would be hard to presage, 


what is certain is that a New World is being borm here 
in the East, to redress the balance of the old, war-torn, 
bankrupt West, oo ue ove 
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fioW HINDU CULTURE HAS INFLUENCED CHINA 


By CHOU HSIANG-KUANG, ma. 


fr, was, I think, 15 years ago.that on a moon-lit night 
in our home garden, my mother. told mé several Buddhist 
‘ stories; she talked of the happiness of Western Paradise, 
how everything there was exquisitely adorned with gold 
and ‘silyer and precious gems; how the pure waters there, 
over the golden sands and surrounded by pleasant walks, 
were covered with large lotus flowers. Thus was this 
happy abode perfected and adorned. Moreover, heavenly 
music was always heard in this abode; flowers rained down 
three times a day; and the happy beings born there were 
able, on going to the other world, to wave their garments 
-and scatter flowers in honour of countless other Buddhas 
dwelling therein. In ihe end she said that what we called 
the Western Paradise was the India of today. It made a 
deep impression on me in my . boyhood. 

When.I had finished the senior middle school course 
and attended the university, I chose Classical Chinese as 
my subject and besides I took up a course in Buddhism as 
my optional subject. After my four years in the 
university it seemed quite clear to me that China and 
India were the only two very ancient countries whose 
living civilizations and cultures were truly’ venerable; 
that there had been-a close contact..of friendship betweén 
the two countries for many many centuries; that during 
the last two thousand years India has not coveted any- 
thing of China but instead, gave us the sadhana of ‘free- 
domi and maitri. Along with that message came the 
wealth of her literature, art and education. We had 


received inspiration from India in the fields of music,, 


painting, drama and poetry. Her apostles had brought 
with them great gifts of Astronomy, of medicine and of 
educational institutions; nor had they ever been sparing 
in their gifts and all their gifts were accompanied 
by deep love and friendship which . were based on 
Buddhism, 

Now what is it that we thus received from India? 
In the spiritual plane, she taught us two important things: 

(1) India taught ‘us to embrace the idea of absolute 
freedom—that fundamental freedom of mind which 
enables it to shake off all the fetters of past tradition 
and habit as well as the customs of the particular con- 
temporary age, that spiritual freedom which casts off 
the enslaving forces of material existence. In short, it 
was not merely that negative aspect of freedom which 
consists of ridding ourselves of outward oppression and 
slavery,- but that emancipation of the individual from his 
own self, through which men attain great liberation, ‘great 
ease and great fearlessness. 


(2) India also taught u us the idea of absolute Jove, 
that pure love towards all living beings which eliminates 
all obesessions of jealousy, anger, impatience, disgust and 
emulation, which expresses itself in deep pity and sympathy 
for the foolish, the wicked and the simple—that absolute 
love, which recognises the inseparabilitv of all . beings: 
“the equality of friend and enemy,” “the oneness of myself 
ard all things.” This great gift is contained in the 
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- Bhuta-tathata. 


narrates how 
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Buddhist Tripitaka. The teachings of those seven thousand. 
volumes can be summed up’ in one phrase: ° “Cultivate 
sympathy and intellect, in order to attain absolute freedom 
through wisdem and absolute Jove through pity.” 

In the cultural field, Thdia brought us invaluable 
assistance. Of these influences I enumerate some. 

Since India and- China came into contact with each 
other more than two thousand years ago through Bud- 
dhism, it is natural that jwhat has influenced Chinese 
culture should be through Buddhism. The translation of 
the Buddhist canons into Chinese gave us new ideas, 
new systems and new materials for our literature. 


EnricHMant! or PHrases 


According to a Japanese Buddhist. Dictionary, during 
the eight hundred years between the Han and the Tang 
dynasties prominent Chinese ‘Buddhists created more than 
35,000 new phrases and words. There were two methods: 
one was that of combining, Chinese single words into 
another new meaning; such as Chin-ju. Chin Means 
real, the word Ju.means likely ; their combination means 
The world is ‘fundamental to Mahayana 
philosophy, implying the absolute, the ultimate source and 
character of all phenomena. Another example is the word 
Chung-Sen; Chung means all or many; Sen means born; 
and the combination is a new phrase meaning Sativa, 
all the living beings. A third example: the word Ying 


means first cause, Yuan mean second cause; when these 
two words are combined it is translated as Hetupratyaya. - 


Another method was the’ adoption of a Sanskrit word 


with its original sound; un ‘instance of this is the word. 


Ni-Pan which is the rendering of the Sanskrit Nirvana. 
And Cha-Nascame: from the Sanskrit Ksana, At that 
time, the Buddhist iranslators not only created -many 
new phrases but also saw to it that they were distinct and 
correct. This is truly a great- contribution to our 
literature. [ 


Wineninc tae Cuingse Writers’ Horizon 


The Indian literature was so fraught with the exercise 


of imagination that it liberated our Chinese literature 


which was lacking in deep’ imagination. Indian writers 
when writing had a fund of thousands of verses of the two 
great epics the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the richest 
poems in the world. to draw upon. The Buddhist poet 
Sri Asvaghosa whose main’ poetic work is known as 
the Buddha-Charita-Kavya-Sutra which liad been translated 
inte Chinese by Dharmaraksa, exerted great influence not 
only on Chinese Buddhism bat also on Chinese literature, 
As the late Prof. .Lian Chi-chiao said, our ‘long poems of 4 
Heroine of. Mo- lanz and The, Peacock Flying towards The 
South-east belong to the style of the Buddhist literature. 
The novels and dramas of ‘the Tang: Sung, Yuan and 
Ming dynasties. were influenced by Buddhism indirectly. 
The Record of a Pillow of the Tang dynasty, which 
there was a Taoist named Lu who 
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HOW HINDU CULTURE HAS INFLUENCED CHINA 





Buddha 


having once stayed at a serai had conversed with a 
scholar who deplored the poor conditions under which 
he laboured; and then the Taoist Lu gave him a pillow 
and asked him to go to bed. He immediately dreamt how 
he passed his time in gocd fortune throughout his whole 
life; awakening, he perceived that everything that had 
happened was illusory. Another popular novel The Plum 
of the Golden Bottle of the time of the Sung dynasty states 
that there was a young man, the son of See-men-Ching, 
whom a Buddhisi priest Po-chen taught the noble preach- 
ings of Buddha; the boy then changed his surname from 
Hsao-ko into Ming-nu and finaily followed the priest as 
a Sramana. Such a religious novel bears obviously the 
influence of Buddhism, 


The field of drama is complicated in itself; a famous 
writer of modern China Mr, Cheng Chin-tu divides a play 
into three parts: (a) the main body, (b) the minute 
details and (c) the local drama. Dramatic dancing and 
singing had their respective origins in ancient days, but 
a combination of the two does not seem to appear till 
after the period of the Wei and the Tsin dynasties. The 
earliest opera play we know of was called Pu-tow (Wedge) » 
Modern research has shown that it was introduced from a 
country called Bato in South India. Till the end of 
the dynasties of Northern and Southern China several 


images jn rock-cut caves 


musical instruments introduced into China from India 
passed through Central Asia. The Yang Emperor of the Hsu 
dynasty collected all instruments and divided them into 
nine groups; among them, there were some instruments 
of Khotan and Indan. 


The popular instrument of that time was the Kon-ho, 
a stringed musical instrument used by the ancients which 
came from India during the Han dynasty. An important 
musical instrument used during the Han and the Tang 
dynasties, was called the Pi-Pa, a guitar which came at 
that time from Egypt, Arabia and India, along with 
Buddhism down to China. We can therefore trace how 
both the literature and music of China have been deeply 
influenced by India. We also see that the stories of the 
Chinese plays, such as A Record of South Trees, A Record 
of Soul Returning, A Play of Thunder-peak Pagoda and 
A Dream of Butterfly, were Buddhist. A style of Chinese 
essays called Prose has been discovered from Tung-huang 
caves; it occupied an important place in Chinese literary 
field. A modern Chineze scholar Mr. Lu Chien-yu calls 
this the Buddhist lyric. Actually there are some differ- 
ences between “Reading Prose” and “Buddhist lyrics”; 
the latter body consists of religious songs translated fr6m 
Sanskrit. It was prevalent in the Tang dynasty: the 
former is a system of prose which consists of two parts, 
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both for reading and singing such as the “reading prose” 
of Vimalakirti. Another popular reading prose is known 
as Mahamaudgalyayana Seeking his Mother from Hades. It 
describes how Mahamaudgalyayana to save his mother 
from hell made all people be inspired with the sublime 
ideal of “universal love” of Buddhism. 


THe TRANSFORMATION OF Curinese Literary SryLes 


Antient Chinese written books do not show sufficient 
effect at organization and therefore Jack clarity of pre- 
sentation. With the advent of Buddhist classics, it began 
to be more systematic and consequently more lucid and 
logical in the exposition of ideas. Indian Hetuvidya and 
methodology ushered in a new era in China in the art 
of writing, At the same time, the Buddhist trans- 
lations were being written both in verse and prose. It 
created a new field for Chinese literature, All trans- 
lations of Buddhistic literature were written simply, because 
in the study of Buddhist books the aim is to emphasize 
original meanings and not to fashion fine sentences. Dr. 
Hu-hsieh in his work, The History of Dialect Literature of 
China, states that the story of Jen-pan minister (see 
Alstasahasrika-Prajnaparamita) was written in a style of 
revolutionary dialect in that age. He also says that the 
piose of Dharamaraksha and Kumarajiva were written in 
the then patois. Dharmaraksha and Po-yuan had trans- 
lated several Buddhist Sutras in the literary style of the 
enigma, it was composed according to the rhyming tone 
of mass songs. During that time, poets wrote several 
poems containing Buddhist thoughts. For example, there 
was a great poet of the Tang dynasty named Lee-po whom 
his friends called “the god in exile” because he seemed 
to have come from a higher world than this one and to 
have looked into realms that most men cannot see. Here 
are his verses, full of Dhyana: 


Why do I live among the green mountains? 
I Jaugh, and answer not, my soul is serene; it 
dwells in another heaven and earth belonging 
to No Man; 
and the water 
flows on. 
Afterwards there was a development in the style of 
the proverb generally used by the Zen school and Neo- 
Confucians. This likewise was related to the Buddhist 
literary writing. 


The peach trees are in flower, 


THe BirtH or tHE CuHinesE ALPHABET 


Written Chinese consists of numerous symbols which 
in the earliest stage of their history were mainly picto- 
graphic in form. This was a great handicap. With the 
introduction of Buddhism and Sanskrit a number of 
Indian scholars attempted to invent an alphabetical system 
to solve our difficulties. The first alphabet that was thus 
introduced appears to have been one of 14 symbols. It 
is called “Si-yo-hu-shu” or “Foreign Writing of the West- 
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letters, and described the vocal organs by which they’ are 
formed. They also contributed tables, in which, by means 
of two sets of representative characters, one for the 
initials and another for the finals, a mode of spelling words 
was initiated. Shen-kung, a Buddhist priest, is said to 
have been the author of the system and the dictionary 
Yu-pien (Discrimination of Language) was one of the first 
extensive works in which it was employed. There was 
also a famous historian named Shen-yo, to whom has 
been attributed the discovery of the Four Tones. In his 
biography in the History of Liang Dynasty we find: “He 
wrote his Treatise on the Four Tones to make known what 
man for thousands of years had not understood; the 
wonderful fact which he alone in the silence of his breast 
came to perceive.” When the Republic was established 
in 1911, our government introduced the alphabet of the 
standard language to the people. Although it was rather 
crude and did not yield very satisfactory results, it 
furnished us with valuable materials for further experiment, 

In respect of the field of art which has been so much 
influenced by Buddhism, we know that Indian art was 
carried to China through Central Asia, where we_ had 
had trade with Indians during the early Han dynasty. 
Modern research has shown that the vestiges of Indian 
art have been discovered by archaeologists all along the 
Central Asian routes. In all the chief cultural outposts 
of China, such as Bamiya, Bactria, Khotan, Miren, Turfan 
and Tun-huang they have discovered remains of Buddhist 
grottos, sculptures, paintings, etc., which bear testimony 
to the great effort made by Buddhist India to bind China 
with lasting ties of cultural. relationship. 

Buddhist art reached China proper. It had strength 
enough to impose itself on the national art of the country 
and influenced it for several centuries. I think Buddhism 
gave a new life to the development of art in China. This 
art did not follow the Chinese classical traditions but 
represented a’ synthesis of strong Indian and Ser-Indian 
elements which gradually adapted themselves to Chinese 
genius. I shall give the following examples of yarious 
arts in China. 


New Sryte or Bupputst TempLe ConsTRUCTION 


Indian architecture followed Buddhism to China; 
there were several new innovations, such as Buddhist 
temples, stupas and stone caves. Among them the temples 
vere important to the common people for worship on the 
one hand ard for the monks’ meditation on the other. 
According to our tradition, those temples were built either 
by individuals or by prominent monks in ancient times, 
We have no details of architecture as there are now extant 
only a few ruins which tell us of the glory of those 
olden days. According to a Japanese engineer, the ancient 
construction of Pa-Ma-se (Monastry of White Horse) of 
Loyang was copied from the architectural style of 
Anathapindadarama in Kosala State. The Records of the 


ern Countries” and also named as “Ba-laman-shu” “Brah-@ Nanking Buddhist Temples, although they mention many 
manical Writing.” It was then that the Indian Buddhists events of note in temples, give no details. A better source 


who had come to China assisted in forming, according to 


of information in ihis matter is the Records of the Lo- 


the model of the Sanskrit alphabet, a system of 36 initial yang Temples, in which are written details about the 
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construction of Yong-Ning-se (Monastery of Permanent 
Peace) which was built by an Emperess of the Wei 
dynasty in 516 A.D. It was an enormous Buddhist 
stupa in nine stories, more than 90 Chang (about 900 
feet) in height and the temple was 100 Chang in height. 
The entire construction was in wood and occupied more 
than 10,000 square feet of land. It was about 100 Li 
(about 30 miles) from the capital whence we can see that 
stupa. “On the top ofthe tower, there was a golden 
mast.” This was a temple constructed in Indian style; 
we never had such a one before the days of Indian 
influence. The late Prof. Liang Chi-chao says that we 
do not always realise how much this particular form of 
architecture adds to the natural beauty of our landscape. 
We cannot think of the West Lake in Han-chow of Chekiang 
province without its two Pagodas, the grand Luey-fong 
(Thunder Peak) and the graceful Po--su. The oldest 
piece of architecture in Peking is the Pagoda in front 
oi the temple of Tien-ning (Heavenly Peace) built during 
the close of the 6th century A.D. What beauty of harmony 
dces the island of Chung-Hwang (Fairy Flower) in Pei, 
with the white Pagoda on its peak and the long verandah 
below reveal! This was what the combination of Chinese 
and Indian architecture alone could have achieved. 


ScutpTture or Caves 


In ancient times we had carvings upon stone but 
never, I think, sculpture in three dimensions before the 
introduction of Buddhism. Modern research has shown 
that stone sculpture began with the Wei dynasty, as the 
King, Wen-chen, was in favour of Buddhism. Thereupon, 
later emperors and empresses wished to have a stone cave 
in the hills where there would be sculptured Buddha's 
statues for religious purposes. From the biographies of pro- 
minent monks of China, we learn that Tai An-tao of the 
Tsin dynasty, who was generally known as a painter and 
literary man, was also a sculptor. He and his brother 
worked together upon a large image ef Buddha, which 
enjoyed great fame in ifs days. After that time, there are 
several records of famous sculpture being executed during 
the Six Dynasties and the Hsu and the Tang dynasties. 
Unfortunately all these were destroyed during the civil 
war between the Northern and the Southern dynasties; 
as well as by the deliberate vandalism of three emperors, 
who were bitterly opposed to Buddhism. We still possess 
today the great rock sculptures and reliefs, three or four 
thousand in number, at Ye-khu (near Lo-yang) and 
Lung-men (Dragon Door) executed during the Wei and 
the Tsin dynasties. But the great treasure we have is 
the group of figures at Yung-kuang (Clouds Hills) Da- 
tung (great Commonwealth) large and small, not less than 
a thousand in number. Yung-kuang caves were located 
30 Li (about ten miles) off from Ping-chen, the eid 
capital of the Wei dynasty. Yung-kuang is situated on 
the bank of the Chuang river of Wu-chow, and Ye-khu is on 
the bank of Yi river. Both of them are similar from the 
geographical point of view. Hence during the Wei 
dynasty, the people .called Yung-kuang the Northern 
caves and Yi-khu the Southern caves of China. According 
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to the Book of Wei dynasty, there was a Sramana named 
Tan-yao who got permission from the king to carve 
cut five caves in the Wu-chow, by the west side of 
the capital. There were two Buddha images carved oD 
hill stone, one is 70 feet in height and another 66 feet. 
We thus come to know that cave-sculpture in the 
hills was introduced by Sramana Tan-yao, 








The influence of Indian Art on Chinese sculpture 


The Buddhist art of sculpture during the time vf the 
Wei dynasty is best represented in the grottos of Yung- 
kuang and Lung-men. It is- best to describe the art of 
Yung-kuang in the words of Chavannes, who was the 
first to explore the region: 


“To appreciate the fineness and elegance of the art 
of the Northern Wei, we should study these statues 


which are life-size. We shall see in them a gentleness 

of expression and a gracefulness of pose which cther 

periods have not been able to render so successfully. 

Several of these statues are seated in a cross-legged 

posture in front of each other: this posture is no longer 

seen in the Buddhist carvings executed under the Tang 
dynasty.” 

But it has since then been recognized that the art 
of Yung-kuan and Lung-men is much more than what 
Chavarnes held it to be, 

Yi-khku caves were constructed by Emperor Heao- 
wen of the Wei dynasty when their capital was cransferred 
to Lo-yang. By the west side of Yi-khu mountains is 
Lung-men. On the east of that mountain is Hsian Hills; 
several Buddhist caves were carved on those two hills, 
they were very like the Yung-kuang caves. 

- The Yung-kuang caves were completed during the 
Wei dynasty. The Yi-khu (or Lung-men) caves were 
being executed during the period extending from the Wei 
to the Tang dynasty. Because there was a civil war during 
the period of Hsao-ming emperor of the Wei dynasty, it 
Was natural that little attention was paid to the construc- 
tion of Buddhist caves. During the emperor of Chin-Kuan’s 
reign (Tang dynasty), there was a _ chieftain of 
Wei state named Tai. who carved three caves in the 
north side of Yi-khu. These exist to this day. 

The third great seat of Buddhist art of sculpture in 
China is Tung-hwan caves, better known as the “Grottos 
of the Thousand Buddhas” as there are a thousand Buddha 
images in them. Situated as it was at the meeting place 
of the Central Asian highways on the frontier of China, 
it has received almost all the Ser-Indian infiuences which 
have been observed in the art of Khotan, Kuchar and 
Turfan. 

The construction of the grottos was started in the 
4th century A.D. but the oldest dated grottos go back 
to the Wei dynasty. There are four different stages in 
the development of the art at Tung-hwan: (1) the art 
of the Wei dynasty (5th and 6th centuries A.D.), (2) 
the art of the early Tang dynasty (7th century), (3) the 
art of the late Tang dynastry (from the middle of 7th 
century to the 10th century A. D.), (4) restorations and 
_additions were carried on up to the middle of the 11th 
century A.D. 


From Sturpa to Curnese Tower 


The construction of towers began after Buddhism 
has been introduced to China. In India, the purpose of the 
Stupa was to keep either Buddha’s or a saint’s relics. But 
the tower in China was used not only for keeping a saint’s 
relics and the Buddhistic Sutras, but also as a memorial 
to prominent personalities. The earliest Chinese tower 
was built at Po-ma-se of Lo-yang during the Han dynasty. 
“By the time of the Hsu dynasty, it became a com- 
mon constructional operation, For example, in the Ist 
year of Wen-ti reign of the Hsu dynasty (601 A.D.) the 
emperor gave a royal mandate to the 30 Chinese monks 
who were responsible for the construction of such towers 
in various districts of the country. 

Another example is provided by the pair of the 
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so-called winged lions which guard the gates of the Han 
graves, set up at the beginning of what. is known as the’ 
“spirit path” which led up to the burial mound. It has 
been suggested that the impulse for the use of such 
guardian animals came to the Chinese from the West, 
probably by sea and through India, although they 
reshaped these impulses according to their own creative 
genius and stylistic tradition, which survived from the 
Han period. Again, the Chinese Shen-tao pillar (spirit 
path pillar) was also copied from the Indian Asoka 
pillar. 
PAINTING 


The paintings of the most ancient period of our 
history have disappeared. From several records, we only 
know that there was painting before the Han dynasty; 
when Confucius visited Lo-yang in about 526 B.C., he 
saw a picture of the Duck of Chou holding his young 
nephew Cheng on his knees. After Buddhism had been 
carried to China there was a new encouragement to our 
Chinese painting. Buddhism gave new ideas to the paint- 
ers. The temple murals and Buddhistic pictures might 
have been influenced by Ajanta’s  wall-pointings. The 
most renowned painters in our early history were Kuo 
Tan-wei and Kuo Ha-to. They were famous for their 
paintings of Buddha. For instance, a straight still figure 
of Buddha, his eyes half-closed in meditation, his face 
quiet with inner concentration, helped the beginner to 
meditate. A picture of heaven or of a procession of saints 
moving with stately steps from cloud to cloud showed 
people the grace and beauty of holiness. In China, many 
artists lived in the quiet Buddhist monasteries and the | 
walls of the temple were filled with decorations that 
showed the life of Buddha or other saints, and even the 
western paradise. 

The most famous Buddhistic painter was Woo Tao- 
tze, who lived in the first part of the 8th century A.D. 
He was a Buddhist and worked a great deal in mons- 
teries. He executed many paintings on the temple wall. 
It is learnt, that he painted three hundred frescoes on the 
wall, but, unfortunately, they have crumbled and disappear- 
ed, and his smaller paintings are lost, for even from the Tang 
dynasty, very few pictures have come down to us. Land- 
scape painting was carried to its greatest perfection as 
the Chinese always loved Nature and felt very close 
to her. I think, it may be the influence of Buddhism 
which strengthened their love of nature, for did not 
Buddha say, “Truly, trees and plants, rocks and _ stones, 
all shall enter Nirvana.” 

We have cited enough examples in which the ideas 
of Indian art have deeply fertilized Chinese art. 

The influences of Buddhism were also felt in the 
scientific field; there were four important influences: 


ASTRONOMY AND THE CALENDAR 


About the first part of 8th century A.D. there were 
some Indian monks employed to regulate the national 
calendar. The first mentioned is Gaudamara whose method 
of calculation was called “Kwang-Tse-Li” (the Calendar 
of the Bright House), It was used for three years only. 
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Another Hindu monk named Siddhartha had presented 
a new calendar to the Tang Emperor in 718 A.D.; it 
was translated from an Indian calendar, which was called 
Kiu Che Li or Nayagraha-Siddhanta. It had greater suc- 
cess in China and was in use for four years. It contained 
a calculation of the moon’s course and the eclipses. In 
721 A. D. the Chinese Buddhist named Yi-hing adopted 
a new method of calculation which was evidently based 
on the Indian astronomy as it contains the nine planets 
in Indian fashion: the sun, the moon, the five planets 
and the two new ones, Rahu and Ketu by which the 
Indian astronomers represent the ascending and the des- 
cending nodes of the moon, _ 


AyurvepA Carriep to CHINA 


The Indian Ayurvedic system was taken into China. 
The earliest date was the middle of 5th century A_D. 
when a Chinese noble named King-sheng. who was a 
Buddhist had gone up to Khotan State. He has left us a 
work which, although it does not seem to be an exact 
translation from any Indian source, is at any rate a com- 
pilation from different texts of the same origin. It is 
called Che-Chan-Ping-Pi-Yao-Fa or the method of cur- 
ing the diseases concerning meditation. 

During the Tang dynasty, Emperors and nobles of 
the court sent a special envoy to India to hunt for 
_ Indian Thaumaturges . (Tantrik Yogis) who were sup- 
posed to be ‘in possession of secret methods of curing the 
effects of old age. 

In the 11th century A.D., an Indian Ayurvedic book 
named Ravanakumara-tantra was translated into Chinese 
from the original Sanskrit. It is a treatise on the method 
of the treatment of children’s diseases. The book, Kasyapa- 
samhita, was also translated into Chinese at the same 
period and it deals with the treatment of pregnent 
women’s diseases. Actually the Chinese had their own 
medical system and they took every care to enrich it 
from time to time with materials received from outside. 


Brock ' PRINTING 

_In ancient times transcription of books was the only 
method to diffuse knowledge in China. It was so till the 
Ch’en and the Han dynasties. Though we had discevered 
a stone plate printing method, it was not so easy ‘for 
printing purposes as the stone itself was rather heavy and 
it was also a clumsy thing. During the Hsu dynasty, the 
carved-wood plate printing method was introduced in 
China from India. Since then the Budchist priests have 
been in the habit of giving people little paper charms, 
stamped with a picture of Buddha, to protect them from 
demons or illness. To have a quicker way of copying books 
and spread their teachings, Chinese Buddhists adopted 
this printing method and made experiments in the 
quiet and leisure of Buddhist monasteries. Thus the first 
book was printed in 868 A.D. It was one of the sacred 
books of Buddhism called the Vajra-cchedika-prajna- 
paramita-sutra. A copy of it has been found recently, 
walled up in a temple in Chinese Turkestan. It is the 
oldest printed book in the world, Several other books 


on Buddhism printed during the Tang and the Sung 
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dynasties have also been brought out from Tung-hwang 


caves. Afterwards this wood-block printing method was 
taken over to Europe and it developed into fine copper 
printing, it has also become a wood-cut art at present. 


New EpucatTionAL Metuop 


How education was exactly conducted in ancient 
China, no one is able to tell; but we are quite cértain 
that Confucius and Mencius did not resort to the method 
of addressing a large number of audience for the 
preaching of their teachings, and it is quite likely, there- 
fore, that the system of formal lecturing, with which 
we are so familiar to-day, came from India, For instance, 
several institutions were established during the Sung, 
the Ming and the Ching dynasties, called “Shu-yuan,” 
each run by some prominent scholar, who collected 


round him a large number of pupils to be taught a cer-— 


tain course. This seems to have been the same as the 
system of Gurukula or Asrama of ancient India. The 
teaching of the Shu-yuan emphasized moral] discipline as 
well as intellectual training; it specially gave instructions 
on how to encourage’ self-cultivation which had been 
introduced from the Buddhistic meditational method, In 


--the Shu-yuan system of the Sung and the Ming dynas- 


ties, great emphasis was laid on personal cultivation, 
contemplation, and introspection; and this was in fact 
the key point which brought the change in social ideas 
and customs. Our Chinese proverb states that we keep 
our mind only when we hold it fast, we lose it when 
we give up our hold. This is a course of mental hygiene 
in one of our educational methods and western scholars 
are going to realise the power of mind in the same way. 

Furthermore, our educational method not only in- 
volves teaching of knowledge, but also the training of 
the spirit. Hsu Chin-yuan, the Neo-Confucian scholar of 
the Ming dynasty, said of learning: 


‘Learning is of great importance to man, One 
who is born intelligent would lose what one originally 
has without it. Without it one would not be able to 
maintain dignity. Without it moral transformation, as 
from weakness to strength or from evil to good, would 
be impossible. Without it one can never reach the 
state of perfection in moral virtues of love, righteous- 
ness, reasonableness, wisdom and _ truthfulness. It 
would be impossible, without it, for one to discharge 
dutifully one’s function in this world of complicated 
relationship . . . Without it one would not know 
what would be the proper thing to do under different 
circumstances... .” 

Thus we find that the definition of the word learn- 
ing in China, consists of two things, one is knowledge 
and another is spiritual experience. That is exactly what 
Buddhism taught its followers. 

What I have referred to above comprise the main 
elements of our Buddhistic heritage and I am proud to 
say that we have made use of it to good purpose; Indian 
thought has been entirely assimilated into our own world 
‘of experience and has become an inalienable part of 
our consciousness, 
much more than a second religion. It became the most 


Indeed, Buddhism in China became 


. 


influential religion of the country and occupied the first 
seat of honour. Buddhism not only influenced China in 
the field of culture, in art, literature and science, etc., 
but also influenced Confucianism which as mixed* with 
Buddhism during the Sung and the Ming dynasties deve- 
loped into the school of Neo-Confucianism. The teaching 
of Neo-Confucianism was more spiritual than material, 
and more philosophical than political. It began with the 
Sung dynasty and ended with the Ming dynasty. 

India and China have had such cultural ties for the 
last two thousand years. I love India, I admire India, as 
India has her own philosophy which made her stand and 
hold her head high in the world from the Vedic period 
till now. The Indians prized neither wealth, nor power, 
nor glory, nor martial prowess; the final criterion of 
human worth was knowledge——knowledge not wealth, 
sacrifice not -accumulation, beauty not ugliness, giving 
not taking, the seeking rather than the end of the 
search. These were the things that kept the spirit of man 
alive and related him to God. I also love China, I admire 
China, not because I cultivate the idolatry of geography, 
not because I have chanced to be born on her soil but 
because in China we possess a philosophy which has 
never asked people to cultivate the sense of individual 


comfort, and because China has saved through tumultu--- 


ous ages the living words that have issued from the 
illuminated consciousness of her great sons, Confucius, 
Laotze, Mencius and Chaungtze and others who taught 
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us the truth of universal wisdom, peace, goodnéss and 
the unity of all beings. 


We have unfortunately been separated from one 
another for at least a few centuries, and the Way of liv- 
ing in our two countries has been greatly affected by 
foreign influences both political and economic. We have 
to pave the way for new messengers. Dr. Rabindranath 


Tagore’s visit to China in 1924 and that of Pandit Nehru 


in 1939 on the one hand, and Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s visits to India and His Holiness the late 
Tai-hsu’s on the other hand have done a great deal to revive 
our old relation and our old friendship. Furthermore, we 
have been exchanging students and professors between 
our two countries since the war and recently our Chinese 
Government has appointed Prof. Tan Yun-shan as China’s 
cultural and educational representative in India. Now 
that India has become an independent country, and China 
has also achieved her own freedom after this war, India 
and China should have a closer tie of friendship. I have no 
better words for expressing my feelings than the words 
which Pandit Nehru has used: 


“And now the wheel of fate has turned full circle 
and again India and China look towards each other 
and past memories crowd in their minds; again 
pilgrims of a new kind cross or fly over the moun. 
tains that separate them, bringing their messages of 
cheer and good-will and creating fresh bonds of a | 
friendship that will endure.”"—The Discovery of India, 





ANCIENT REFUGE HOUSES IN BRITAIN 
By NORMAN HILLSON 


One of the most attractive features of nearly every English 
town or village of any antiquity is the row of alms-houses— 
period cottages dating from the time of a generous bequest 
by a contemporary benefactor. At the same time, there 
are a number of larger hospitals for the poor which are 
worthy of attention, by reason of their ancient history and 
their beautiful buildings. 

- Let us start with the Royal Hospital at Chelsea in 
London. It is the work of Sir Christopher Wren, the 
designer of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and was 10 years in build- 
ing (1682—1692). From its foundation it has been a 
home for veterans of the wars who have fallen on evil 
days. 

There is a picturesque legend that Nell Gwynne, the 
orange girl of Drury Lane, and favourite of King 
Charles II (1660—1685) was so moved by the spectacle of 
old soldiers about London without any means of support 
that she approached her royal lover. 

The King said in jest that she could have just as 
much ground as could be enclosed by her handkerchief. 
Nell thereupon tore her handkerchief to bits, thread by 
thread, and found enough silk to enclose the broadacerage 
_ at Chelsea on which the hospital was built. 


Alas! there is no truth in the legend; the only con- 
nection the King had with it was that he laid the found- 
ation stone three years before his death in 1685. 

The buildings contain a hall, a beautiful chapel, and 
extensive dormitories and recreation rooms for the old 
soldier inmates. The hall is now used as a reading room 
and contains in normal times a varied collection of 
medals and other military trophies. 

In the chapel are preserved several of the Eagles 
captured at Waterloo and in the Peninsular War against 
Napoleon. It is almost exactly as Wren left it. 

Today there are 550 in-pensioners, They are familiar 
figures in London in the characteristic long red ~ frock 
coats they wear in summer. 

Just outside the old City of London walls is the 
picturesque hospital of the Charterhouse, the survival of 
the original Carthusian foundation established by the 
French knight Walter de Manny in 1371. It became 
a monastery, but was dissolved at the time of the Reform. 
ation in 1536. 

Here Queen Elizabeth lodged in 1558, before her 
coronation the following year, and King James I used it 


for his court when he came south from Scotland in 1603, 
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The buildings subsequently were acquired by the rich 
coal merchant Thomas Suttan in 1611. 
endowed the property as a home for pensioners and as 


a school, 





The main entrance and the fine Dorie portico of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, London, designed by Sir Christopher Wren 


In his will he 


in 1682 


The pensioners were to be 80 in 
number—*gentlemen by descent and 
in poverty, soldiers who had borne 
arms by sea and land, merchants 
decayed by piracy or shipwreck, or 
servants in household to the King or 
Queen’s Majesty.” The school was 
for 40 boys. It has grown consider- 
ably since that time, and now, in 
its new home in Surrey, is one of 
the most important public schools in 
England, 

Until the outbreak of World War 
II, the Charterhouse still had its 
pensioners in their black gowns. 
They were accommodated in their 
own rooms, as their founder wished. 
Unfortunately the ancient buildings 
suffered considerably from fire during 
the air raids, but plans are on foot to 
re-establish their home exactly as it 
was. | 

The Midlands town of Warwick is 
one of the most perfectly preserved 
places in the country. Apart from 


timbered building was originally the hall of the United 
Guilds of the Holy Trinity and St. George, which was 
founded in 1383. After the Reformation the buildings 
weresacquired by the famous Earl of Leycester in Queen 


Elizabeth’s reign (1559—1603). He 
built the Tudor hospital which is 
now so familiar a local landmark, 

Lord Leycester established his 
foundation for a Master and twelve 
brethren. Each pensioner was, atid 
still is, required io wear in chapel a 
habit of blue-black, surcharged with 
the heraldic bear and ragged staff of 
the Warwick family with which the 
town has always been associated, 

Each brother originally had to 
prove that he had not more than £50 
a year of his own before he could be 
elected to the foundation. Also he had 
to come from Warwick. Kenilworth, 
Stratford-on-Avon, or Wooten-under- 
Edge, in Warwickshire, or Arlington 
in the neighbouring country of 
Gloucester. Today the brethren each 
receive an allowance of £80 a year 
and their quarters, 

A little distance from Winchester, 
the ancient capital of England, set in 
pleasant gardens and amid fields, there 





The great hall of the Royal Hospital is now used as a reading 
and writing room 


the huge castle, there are some notable churches, remains 
of fortifications, a priory, and the two town gates. 

The West Gate is a place of pilgrimege for travellers 
because of its proximity to the picturesque Lord Leycester’s 
Hospital for impoverished citizens. This remarkable half- 


7 


is the ancient Hospital of Saint Cross. ‘The genuine 
traveller may ring the bell at the great gate and be 
regaled with a piece of bread and a glass of beer, for 
this is the ancient tradition of this unique asylum. 

It is perhaps the oldest hospital of its kind in the. 
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kingdom, for it was founded by Hyde de Blois in 1156 
for the relief of “thirteen men, so reduced in strength as 
rarely or never to be able to raise themselves without the 
assistance of one another.” : 

In 1377 Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, 
re-established the Hospital as a “Brotherhood of Noble 
Poverty,” but the pensioners were drawn for the most 
part from his own considerable retinue. 


The Leycester Hospital in the city of Warwick is a fine specimen 
of Elizabethan half-timbered architecture, built in 1571 


It escaped dissolution at the time of the Reformation, 
and continues to flourish. In 1857 it was organised on a 
trustee basis. 

At the gateway is the hatchway erected by Cardinal 
Beaufort. Here the beer is dispensed to the Wayfarers in 
horn ‘cups, and bread is served on wodden platters which 
were originally made in the hospital by the pensioners. 

The brethren wear distinctive robes. Those who 
depend on the original charity of de Blois have black 
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gowns with prominent silver crosses on the shoulder. Those 
of the Beaufort foundation have a robe of Cardinal red. 

In Windsor Castle immediately opposite the beautiful 
St. George’s Chapel, you will find a row of charming old 
Tudor houses. Here live that select community known 
as the “Military Knights of Windsor.” 

This honourable body of veteran officers has an ancient 
history, and dates from the same time as the establishment 
of the famous Order of the Garter by 
King Edward III in 1948. 

In those days the knights were 
called the “Milites Pauperes” and the 
King, in making the endowment, used 
these words : 

“Out of great regard he had for che 
military honour and those who had 
bravely behaved themselves in his 
wars, yet chanced to fall inta decay, 
made a provision for their relief and 
comfortable sustenance in old age pro- 
viding for them in this his foundation.” 

Twenty-six poor knights were origi-. 
nally appointed; they wore a_ red 
mantle, with the escutcheon of St 
George. After their election they 
received 12 pence a_ day, and 40 
shillings a year for other needs, pro- 
vided they fulfilled certain duties. 
They had to pray for the Sovereign 
and the Knights of the Garter. They 
had to be present each day at High 
Mass, at masses for the Blessed Virgin, 
at vespers and at complin. If they failed in their religious 
obligations, then they lost their 12 pennies a day. 

Since 1833 they have been called simply “Military 
Knights” and today they are chosen from impoverished 
senior officers of all three fighting services. They still 
attend services in St. George’s Chapel and have special 
duties at Garter chapters and other functions. They wear 


a picturesque red tunic, blue overalls and cocked hat 
with red plume, 
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ADULT EDUCATION SETTLEMENTS * | a 


Br ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM 


Sm Ricwarp Livinestone, the most prominent among 

the creative educationalists of England, wrote in 1943, 
amidst the blizzard and horrors of World War II: 

“Education cannot be completed by 18 or 21, 

and by failing to provide adequate facilities for its 
continuance, we deny in practice what we affirm 12 
words, that it is a life-long process. One of the chief 
problems of the day is to make it life-long. Oppor- 
tunities for systematic adult study are needed on & 
wider scale, and these must not be limited to lec- 
tures or classes given in any hall or schoolroom that 
happens t0 be available. They must have a ‘local 
habitation’ a focus in the Latin sense of the word, 
a hearth where the fire remains continually lit, and 
where education can be more than isolated indivi- 
dual study and becomes a life shared with the others. 
The Educational Settlements which have grown UP 
during the century show how such a hearth can be 
provided.” 

In his well-known book, Education for a World 
Adrift, Sir Richard Livingstone condemns in the most 
merciless and outspoken way the system of education 
in England with its examinations, specializations, 
academic snobbery and public school touch-me-notism, 
with its growing indifference towards history, literature, 
philosophy and fine arts. The harsh criticism of the 
author will become a hundredfold true when we turn 
our eyes from England to India, where the basis for a 
healthy nationalistic education is still to be laid, The 
narrow idea that education is to be got through certain 
approved schools and colleges is so strongly rooted in 
our people. The diplomas, degrees and titles become 
ends in themselves to be worshipped and adored, even 
to the extent of discarding the formation of personal 
character, sense of civic duties and the creative develop- 
ment of personality. 


But today the very fact that even mass-produced 
graduates and the glamorous Europe-returned genile- 
men feel themselves compelled to hunt after jobs for 
a salary equal to, or a little lower than, what the office 
clerks get, has turned out to be a blessing in disguise 
for us to ponder dispassionately the inherent defects of 
our educational system and our educated mentality. 
The-lack of self-reliance, self-respect and national 
pride, the lack of will-power, strength of character and 
unlimited creativity are all found to be inseparably 
linked up with our present mercenary education. 
Whatever might have been the causes and results of 
such an education in the past, we are all agreed that 
in Free India we need the substance and not semblance 


of a healthy, national and creative education, more» 


particularly for the adult population of the country, 
which is usually left out of our vast educational paper 
schemes. | 

To supplement and integrate the State schemes of 
national education in England, there are separate 
University Departments of what are known as “Extra- 
mural studies and adult education.” Then there are 
residential colleges for adult education, as the Ruskin 


College for both men and women at Oxford, Avoncroft 
College, near Bromsgrove, Worcs, meant specially for 
the agricultural and rural workers and the Woodbrook 
Settlement in Birmingham managed by the Quakers for 
promoting social, religious and cultural studies. Non- 
residential colleges for adult education are numerous 12 
England and are spread throughout the country, 
extending up to Wales and Scotland. Of these the 
principal adult educational settlements in London 
which are really doing pioneering work are the City 
Literary Institute, Mary Ward Settlement, Toynbee 


Hall, Walthamstoy Educational Settlement, Oxford 


om 





The City Literary Institute, London 


and Cambridge Settlements in the East End and the 
Working Men’s College. As one who has attended and 
seen something about these settlements from inside, I 
must say that the real seminars for the future Peoples’ 
Colleges are to be found in those settlements. There 
is hardly any trace of formalities and academic snobbery 
which is the essential pre-requisite for the free and full 
development of humanity in us. 

Then there are various voluntary organisations 
and associations that are engaged in adult education, 
of which special mention. should be made of the 
British Institute of Adult Education, Internationg! 
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Federation of | Workers’ Educational Association, the Adult Education schemes are still being material- 


National Adult School Union, Workers’ Educational — 
Association and the National Foundation for Adult 
Fducation, all having their headquarters in London. 





The theatre of the City Literary Institute 


The settlements intended for improv- 
ing the social status of the workers, 
the downtrodden and the unfortunate, 
the countrywide network of the 
Y. M. C. As and the Y. W. C. As— 
all co-operate and work together for 
the spread of creative education 
among the adult population in 
England. 

Even with the most efficient system 
of general education as they have 
devised in England, challenging and 
creative minds like Sir Richard 
Livingstone, T. G. Williams, the 
present Principal of the City “Literary 
Institute in London, are raising their 
voice so that the people of England 
may get freed from the glittering 
hallowness and arrogant snobbery of 
the Public School system and a new 
healthy, creative, national, all- 
sided, and, above all, life-long 
education may be provided for the 
common man in their country. 

Of all the European countries, perhaps the 
Scandinavian peninsula has progressed most in the field 
of imparting adult education. In the beginning of the 
world war the Scandinavian countries had provided 
more than 200 Adult Education Colleges for their 16 
million inhabitants. Proportionately and qualitatively 
England was lagging far behind the Scandinavians. 
In spite of the horrors of war in Norway, it is known 


A great incentive to the Adult Education of the 
common man was given in Germany and Italy during 


the reign of the Dictators. Their ideal 
was to give the opportunities to all the 
citizens of the State to enable them to 
acquire that amount of useful knowledge 
that will make them the best citizens 
in their own sense. It may not be out 
of place to mention here the part played 
by the G.I. L. (La gioventu italiana del 
littorto) in Italy for the formation of 
the youths of either sex during the last 
decade of the Fascist rule in Italy. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the com- 
mon man gained more knowledge and 
experience about the economic, political 
and social problems of the day from 
those non-academic and popular institu- 
trons than from the recognised schools 
and colleges of the Fascist State. The 
State Education of the children, and of 
the boys and girls should later on be 
integrated by the efficient working of 
the Adult Education schemes, which, if 
rightly and intelligently organised, can 





The corner of the canteen 


benefit not only the illiterates and uneducated masses, 
but even University graduates and recognised profes- 
sors. 

Both the Wardha Scheme and the Sargent Scheme 
speak of the free and compulsory education of children 
between a certain age. The school-leaving age is fixed 
at fourteen or sixteen. So far well and good. Sir 
Richard Livingstone, in his book entitled The Future 


= 


in Education analyses this idea of fixing the age at 
fourteen, as it is fashionable-in England, and says: 
“To cease education at 14 is as unnatural as to die at 
14.” The argument holds good if we admit that what is 
physical death to our body that, in reality, is lack of 
education to the mind. Obviously, it is better to have 
compulsory education terminating at the age of 14 than 
to have no education at all. But in a more advanced 
society, as England is supposed to be, that argument 
holds ground as solidly as ever. 
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The library 


But in a country like India adult education will 


have to serve many purposes. Its ‘immediate and 
primary aim can be the uprooting of the curse of 
illiteracy from our land. Mass education of the adults, 
if uNdertaken immediately and wisely organised, can 
rove to be an effective remedy to the menacing cancer 
of illiteracy. Then, it is through bringing together the 
common man of all parts of the country that the living 
communion of minds and hearts takes place. What 1s 
fruitfully observed in our social clubs, debating and 
discussing groups of boys and girls, will prove to be 
more fruitful in these adult education centres. 

It goes without saying that higher grades of Adult 
Education classes and courses given in advaneed 
educational settlements, as the City Literary Institute 
or Mary Ward Settlement in London, can profit also 
the University graduates. Time will not be wasted and 
we discover that there is always something new and 
fresh to learn from those grand, living social and human 
phenomena, which are slowly being discovered, analysed, 
classified and interpreted through the co-operative inter- 
action of the members and associates of the adult 
educational settlements. 

Another very important aim of such educational 
residential settlements is to provide a periOdic seclusion 
and salutary withdrawal for workers and men of action 
so fully engrossed in the busy turmoil of the world 
today. Karl Mannheim, the distinguished sociologist, 
says: “It will become more and more a question 
whether something corresponding to the monastic 
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seclusion, some form of complete or temporary with- 
drawal from the affairs. of the world, will not be one of 
the great remedies for the dehumanizing effects of — 
civilization of busybodies,” These settlements thus 
meet the profoundly human needs and creative urges 
for men and women who, unfortunately, fall a victim 
to the grinding wheels of the machine civilization. 

Dr. H. C. Dent, a man whose realistic approach 
towards modern life is as keen as it is critical and 
sympathetic, in his book entitled A New Order in 
English Education, says : “Men and women must have 
in future the opportunity to apply themselves un- 
interruptedly for a sufficiently long period of time to 
exploration of a selected field’ of Pa att mastery 
of a desired skill, or enjoyment of a worthwhile form 
of recreation, Only thus can they be enabled to meet the 
ever-more exacting conditions of © life in a modern 
industrialised society. 

“The nearer we approach to full democracy. the 
more numerous and more responsible will grow the 
common obligations of citizenship. The periodic with- 


~ drawal of the worker from the daily round and common 


task, that he may examine thoughtfully and objectively 
the nature of the society in the governance of which 
he takes so active a part will become more and more 
a necessity if muddle and seam fort are to be 
avoided.” 





The gymnasium 

Whatever the final form of national educational 
Plan for Free India and the provisions therein for the 
furtherance of vocational training is going to be, adult 
education, through residential or non-residential settle- 
ments, peoples’ colleges, adult education centres, must 
form an integral part of our national life. They will 
become better and more efficient centres for creative 
education than the approved channels of the university 
sylllabus system. They are enterprising experiments 
worth embarking upon, for the future of India will 
largely depend upon the sort of education we give to 
her people right now. In the great nation-building task 
that awaits us creative education through creative 
channels will be next in importance to the healthy 
economic development of the nation. - 


SOLVING HOUSING SHORTAGE IN BRITAIN 


In Great Britain today plans are fast materialising for a 
huge co-ordinated building programme. 
be an emergency period of two years during which the 





The exterior of a factory-made house fitted with ample windows with 


Factory-made Steel Houses 


By PHILIP MURRAY 


can be teyned out as quickly as airplane and tank parts 


There will first have been during the war. 


steel frames 


accumulated and urgent demands 
will be met, and then a 10-year 
schedule of rapid building. One 
million homes must pe built during 
the first two years of peace in 
Europe. 

The builders that remain will not 
be able to build more than 300,000 
traditional brick houses during this 
period. A new technique of build- 
ing was required to bridge the gap, 
so the British Government has 
decided that half a million tem- 
porary houses must be mass-pro- 
duced in facteries—houses that can 
be put up quickly by trained men 
without retarding in any way the 
12-year plan for 4,000,000 tradi- 
tional brick houses, 

Tens of thousands of men and 
women have become accustomed 
during the war to working with 
steel, of which there will be a 


Although families will live in these houses only until 


they can find more permanent homes, 
no effort has been spared to provide 
them with all the benefits of modern 
science while keeping the rent as 
low as possible, and well within 
the means of even the poorest 
workers. 

Although the house is small—it 
covers an area of but 616 square 
feet—it contains a living room 14 
feet 3 inches by 10 feet 14 inches; 
two bedrooms each 12 feet 54 inches 
by 10 feet 14 inches; a kitchen 10 
feet 2? inches by 7 feet 34 inches; 
a bathroom, separate W. C., and a 
storage shed. 

The house has been planned to 
give maximum areas to the rooms 
by avoiding corridors. Opening off 
the entrance hall are the kitchen, 
bathrocm and W. C, One of the 
bedrooms opens off the kitchen, the 
other off the living room. The 
living room and kitchen are en 
suite, separated by a glazed screen 





The comfortable interior of the living room 


surplus as soon as the munitions programme is cut. The in the centre of which is a glazed door, giving an impres- 


prototype of the British Government's emergency house 
has, therefore, been designed to use steel] so that parts 


sion of space and light, . 
Realising that for sometime after the war it will be 
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dificult to obtain furniture, the designers of this house 
have built in several fittings. To-day these fittings would 
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This plan shows the sensible use made of the area allotted and the 
compact arrangement’of the domestic offices 


be worth nearly £100 if they could be bought. Young 
housewives who have seen the prototype have all praised 
these fittings, which are, perhaps, the outstanding 
feature of the house. Indeed, it is in the interior of the 
house, rather than in the shell, that factory production 
has rendered its greatest service. 

The two partitions between the kitchen and the first bed- 
room, and between the living room and the second bed- 
room, are arranged as cupboards. On the kitchen side 
there is a larder with divided horizontal shelves. The 
lower shelves are for dry goods, and the upper shelves 
have been ventilated for the storage of perishable foods. 
There is a second built-in cupboard on the kitchen side 
for brooms and other loose kitchen equipment. Between 
the two cupboards is a hinged table, which folds 
vertically against the partition when not in use. All these 
cupboards are made of pressed steel. 

On the bedroom side of this partition there is a 
full-height hanging wardrobe, with horizontal hanging 
rail, and a short cupboard, shelved for containing personal 
linen. The bedroom side of this unit has mahogany ply- 
wood panels to the doors, which are framed in steel. The 
shelves are steel. 


The cupboard unit between the living room and 
bedroom is also in steel, with plywood panels to the 
fronts. On the living room side is a shelved china cup- 
board with three drawers underneath, and on the bed- 
room side are three cupboards—one for soiled linen, 
one to serve as a wardrobe and the third for clean linen. 

The partition between the bathroom and the kitchen 
conceals a mechanism which is a miracle of modern 


science, 
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On the kitchen side there is a combined assembled 
cooker, sink with two draining boards, and refrigerator, 
with drawers and cupboards below. On 
the bathroom side, the bath and com- 
bined clothes-washing boiler and hand- 
washing bowl are built into the steel 
unit. The hot and cold water pipes 
and waste pipes are in the middle of 
this unit, together with the hot water 
circulating cistern, | 

Water is heated by a boiler fixed to 
the back of the heating stove in the 
living-room. This ~ Stove burns either 
coal; coke or. anthracite. An electric 
immersion heater; thermostatically con- 
trolled, is also fixed i in the cistern to 
heat about seven gallons of water when 
the living-room fire is not in use, The 
living-room stove also heats the kitchen 
and bedrooms by hot air ducts between 
the walls of the various rooms, , 

The method of construction of these 
houses has been planned so that over 
90 per cent. of the work is done in 
the factory. The wooden floors are in 
sections, screwed direct to Sheet 
steel joists. The walls are in panels 





The bathroom side, which has bath, basin and 
clothes-washing boiler built into the steel wall 


of equal widths (except at the corners) into which 
are built the steel-framed windows, The panels are 
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set on a sheet-steel sill at the floor level, and between 
similar vertical corner and middle posts. Three horizontal 
steel flats, at the top, centre and bottom, are in the 
thickness of the wall. The sections are tightened up by 
means of steel wedges at the ends of these flats, At “the 
joints of the sections special mastic seatings are inserted 
to ensure perfectly weathertight joints, 
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The kitchen side, with a combined unit com- 

prising cooker, refrigerator, sink with two 

draining-boards, drawers and cupboards and 
saucepan rack 


The walls are built on the sandwich principle. The 
external side is sheet-steel, swaged to provide stiffness, 
and coated with flocculent anti-drum material on the 
inside to prevent noise. Internally, the wall is lined with 
steel in the kitchen, bathroom, W.C. and hall, and else- 
where designed to receive plyboard or any on a light 
timber frame, and faced on either side with aluminium 
foil. This gives the wall a resistance to heat equivalent 
to an 11 inches cavity brick wall. 
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The roof, pitched at 6} degrees, has pressed metal 
joists at centres corresponding to the widths of the wall 
panels, These joists have their bottom members pressed 
in angle form at the ceiling level and at the top following 
the rake of the roof, the angles taking the sheet metal 
ceiling and roof respectively. The steel ceiling is plain, 
but the steel roof is swaged to obtain rigidity, Capping 
is placed externally at the joints of each section and 
adequate longitudinal steel bracings are introduced at 
the centre of the span. Above the ceiling level is placed 
aluminium foil mounted on timber frames similar to the 
wall panels. 
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The bed-room cup-boards of pressed steel with 
mahogany plywocd panels 


The steel is bonderised, primed and painted, except 
the roof, which is bonderised, primed and _tar-sanded 
externally, which gives adequate protection from rusting. 

The site work of erection is reduced to the mini- 
mum, Prior to delivery of the emergency factory-made 
house, a concrete slab is laid and tarred on the top 
surface, and the necessary services and drains are put 
in. Afterwards the floor sections are laid and bolted 
together on top of the concrete, and the end walls and 
side walls are positioned, wedged and bolted, working 
from one end of the structure. The partitions, cupboards 
and kitchen units are placed in position before the walls 
are erected. The placing of the roof, bearing on the outer 
walls and the internal central spine wall, is the last 
constructional operation. The house has been designed to 
meet an immediate requirement, and its life will be 
limited by licence. 
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JAiptiR AND is ENVIRONS 
Their Place in Hindu India 


2. SS ‘By SATYA. PRAKASH, Ma, 
: . Superintendent, Archaeology and Art Museu, ‘Jaipe 


THE ‘rose pink’. city of Jaipur, literally known as. the | 


City of. Victory, owes, its existence to Maharaja Sawai 


Jai Singh IT. In other words, it may. be said that, the. 


city derives its name from the famous Jai Singh who 
ruled from: 1699-1743. 
the son of Prince Azam-shah in the struggle for the 
Empire on the death of Aurangzeb and to drive the 
Moghuls out of Jaipur. 


The present city of Jaipur was: founded by: him: 
in the year 1728. The city; surrounded as it is on the’ 


north and east by: rugged hills: crowned with forts, 
is enclosed by_a ~¢renellated ~ wall with seven gated 
ways in it. This place ig the pleasant healthy capital 
6f one of the most, frosperous independent States of 
Rajputana; . It is a very big and important commer- 
cial centre with all possible amenities of lifé in it, The 
crowded streets and markets are lively. and picturesque. 
The city is: remarkable for the width and regularity 
of its main streets. 
blocks and is divided by. cross’ streets into six Bias 
portions. 

- The grandeur and peauey. of he city | very well 
speak of the material improvements-in modern _civi- 
lisation, which mainfest, themselves.in detail in the 
elegant style of town-planning found in Jaipur, But 
the fame of the city does not out-shine the. grandeur 
of the State. The State of Jaipur, needless to say, 15 
the most progressive State of Rajputana and it, just 
like its city, is magnificent both from -within atid 
without. It has a glorious past—the past on which 
its beautiful present is based and also a promising 
future it is destined to be. Here an attempt will be 
made to reconstruct its past cn the basis of what has 
“been found in~the State. This would enable us to see 
Jaipur through the various periods of Indian history. 
Here its place in Hindu India (ie., up to 1000 A.D.) 
has been discussed. 

The State of Jaipur 
medieval times. 


was known as Amber in 


Bombay, the place may rightly ‘be called the land of 
the Meenas or the place of Fish. It is interesting to 
note that both meena and matsya mean one and the 
same thing, i.e. fish. This place-name is famous in the 


Mahabharata, for it was here ‘that the five Pandavas: 


‘came to reside in disguise after they had ‘completed 
twelve years of their exile.- In epic times Matsya- 
desh had its capital. at Bairat—a. village in the ter- 
ritory of the State, and commonly known as. ‘Virat- 
nagar’ of the Mahabharata. 

Besides the epic evidence in question, the Rajput 
evidence on the historicity of the place ascribes 
to it the name. of Dhundhar—another name of 


Jaipur, probably after a vigorous . personality known. 


as Dhundhmar. 


. &§ 


The Kachhwaha . clan of . Rajputs, 


He was the king to stand by, 


‘It is laid out in its. rectangular 


But its ancient name-is Matsyadesh. 
According to Father Heras, a noted historian” from, 


'-—-the second: son of Rama.- 


whoa head is the oie chief His Highness Maha 
rajadhiraj Sawai Man Singh Bahadur, ruled over this — 
State-of Jaipur since’ the time the place was knowl 
as Dhundhar. 

Archaeological finds at Raith, Bairat and other 
places reveal to us that traces of pre-historic civilisa- 
tion are to be found in this part of the country. We 
are indebted to Rai-Bahadur D. R. Sahni for the in- 
formation that the valley of Bairat was inhabited by 
man even during pre-historic times and that it is older 
than the ‘epics. The chert flakes and cores discovered 


-in one of:the rough-built stone. platforms in this valley 


and on the lower terrace of the adjoining hill closely 
resemble these found on the chalcolithic sites in the 
Indus Valley. The parallel walls.found at Rairh by 
Dr. K. N. Puri. appear. to be but medels of the 
parallel -walls excavated .at Harappa and Mohenjodaro. 
That their purpose must have been ‘to serve as 
foundations. for floors.'to- prevent the -possibility of 
their sinking is evident from their use at these places. 

Again, the cult of Nature or Mother Goddess, 
the representations of which. are to be found in clay 
here in quite-a .good:.. number, has its origin in the 
hoary past. : 

This deitiy ee. a Sionenie cb in the religion 
of the. Indus Valley people, ‘and also in the chal- 
colithie civilisation. -It is interesting to note that the 
representations of the .Goddess similar'to those found 
at Rairh and other: places in Jaipur State have been 
found: in Baluchistan, Iran, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
the Balkans, Syria, Palestine, Crete and Egypt. 

It appears that the cult of the Goddess found to 
have been in existence in the State in the pre-historic 
times must have been widespread before the advent 
of the Aryans and also after it. It- was so deep-rooted 
that it. got assimilated in Vedic religion and the cult 
of the earth goddess carne to be known as ‘the cult of 
Shakét later on. 

We do not find. many traces of Vedic civil- 
isation \here and we find little to record- of what 
appertained to those times. The literary evidence 
of the epics, no doubt, ‘comes to our rescue in the 
post-Vedic era and we are able to connect certain 
courses, of events with the period of epics in our 
country’s history. _ 

The present Maharaja, an illustrious descendant 
of the ;Kachhwaha clan -of' the Kshatriya as he is, 
becomes, historically speaking, connected with Kusa 
The clan Kachhwaha is 
the corrupted form of the word Kushwaha, Since 
Kush and his father: Rama Chandra were known as 
Suryavanshi figures, the present ruler and his ancestors 
belong to the same. class of Suryavanshi Kachhwaha 
line ‘of Kshatriyas. ; ; 

Now coming to the evidenep. afforded ‘by the 


wen 
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second part of the epics, the Mahabharata, we find 
that’ the first historical event we have knowledge of 
(from literary sources): is the great war fought 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas on the batile- 
field of Kurukshetra. A scene of this historical drama 
was enacted in the vicinity of this city of Jaipur. 

In the north of Jaipur is a place known as Bairat. 
The five famous Pandavas after their wanderings 
in the land of Rajputana and .during the closing 
period of twelve months of their exile, are described to 
have concealed themselves in this region in the guise 
of menial servants. Thus the State afforded shelter to 
the Pandava> brothers in times of trouble. The’ place 
is also associated with the epic period in the sense 
that the vicious Kichak with his - hundred kinsmen 
was killed by. the great warrior Bheem Sen here. 

Again, this place better known as Virat in the 
Epies, was attacked ‘by the illustrious king Duryodhan 
and’ his mighty army. The latter was forced to admit 
defeat. This place not only witnessed concealment of 
the Pandavas and the bloody war between Duryodhan 
and Arjun but also the happy union of the Princess 
Uttara and the famous hero Abhimanyt. In this way 
the ‘three’ great events of the Mahabharata are con- 


nected: with Bairat—a place situated in the Jaipur State.. 


The State continued to play’ an important part in 
the history of the Buddhist period as well. 

The terracotta sealing which has been found at 
Sambhar possesses in it the principal impression. of 
yupa (sacrifical post) surrounded by - railings,- The 


well-known Ujjain symbol consisting of a cross with 


balis attached to each arm with, the Prakrit legend 
Imdasamasa “(t.e. of Indra Sarman) inscribed on the 
opposite side in Brahmi characters, is of the 3rd cen- 
tury B.C. At Nagar in the 
Sambhar and at Bairat’ have been found traces of 
the Buddhist monasteries,.- which present 
Himayana symbols. “| ta iu 
In the Mauryan times Bairat of the Jaipur State 
was in a flourishing state, for we find an inscription of 
Asoka ascribed ‘to this place.’ 
tion ‘deals with certain principles of Dhamma and it 
is a matter of great pride that the place was deemed 
suitable for an edict here by the great King Asoka. 
At Babhroo too, the present Bhabroo on the 
Amber-Pavta road, another edict has also been found. 
The existence of two edicts of the great Asoka amply 
illustrates the importance of the State in the Maurya 
period. At a distance of twenty-five miles to the 
south of Jaipur, we find a place. called Chatsu or 
Chaksu. Our history records that’ the place of Chaksu 
belongs to a contemporary or immediate ancestor of 
Vikramaditya—the founder of the famous Vikrama 
Era—the era used by the Pandits even now in all 
astronomical and astrological calculations. We are, 
thus taken ‘back to B.C. 56-57, the starting point of 
the Vikrama Sambat as it is called. 
- The finds of the excavation at Bairat- include a 
numberof coins which are both Greek and Hindu, 


south of Jaipur Rear — 


in them 


The text-of the inscrip- . 
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The Greek coins include one of Heliokles (cirea 
140 B.C.), the last Greek King of Bactria; one of the 
Indo-Greek King Apollodotos; 16 coins (of various’ 
types) of Menander, one of Antialkidas,; two of Her 
maios and four of the same king alone. 

These coins clearly show that Bairat and. the 
country round it formed part of the Greek dominions. 
Menander was probably the Indo-Greek ruler to 
come down up to Rajputana and it is due to it that 
sixteen out-of the twenty-eight coins of the class 
belong to his coinage. These coins also provide 
authentic evidence of the continuation of the Buddhist 
establishment on the Bijak Ja Pahari until about 
50 A.D. i 

The two Yupa iia found at Bamnala and sup- 
posed to be of the 4th century A.D.. give us a glimpse 
of the importance of the State even.in those early 
years of the Christian Era. Several such memorial 
Yupa ‘pillars were already known, ze, two from 
Mathura, two from Nandoa (in the Udaipur State) ; 
three from the Badva (in the Kotah’ State); one 
from Bijaya Gadh -(near Bayana), a fragmentary one 
at.Nagari and some in the island of Borneo. | ' 

The portable antiquities found at Sambhar and 
Bairat reveal to us that the State of Jaipur continued 
to play an important part in the-history of Hindu 
India, The number of coins of the Indo-Greek kings” 
dnd the Gupta Emperors found at these places is suffi- 


ciently large and very well testifies to the importance 


of the State in those bygone days. Again, copper and 
iron objects revealed ‘tous. by the excavations at. 
Sambhar, Bairat and Rairh reflect the culture of the — 
State in those ancient times. Some of these towns in 
those times-were well-platned and were great indus- 
trial centres and their artisans specialised in the 
manufacture of ornamental pottery, conch and steatite 
objects and the cutting and ‘polishing of such hard 
stones as cornelian, white, crystal etc.,the specimens 
of which have been brought to light by the excavas 


: tions. é % 7 ff 


As to religious faith it is almost ‘certain that 
the inhabitants of the State in the major part of the 


period of. Hindu India remained ardent adherents of 


the orthodox Brahminical faith: and pottery tablets 
with mythological and other subjects throw : mee 
light on the subject. ! 

Thus up to the latter half of the 7th century AD. 
the State seems to. have shared the attitude of televs: 
tion in religion and different faiths were allowed due’ 
honor and recognition in some form or other. All 
this is testified to. by. the famous Chinese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang, who in the course of his wandering in 
quest. of truth, happened to see personally and also 
to record ee in his memoirs. 

In Barnala has also been found, in a small pottery 
jar, a hoard of ancient coins which include in them 
90 Indo-Sassanian coins of the 7th or 8th century AD. 


The existence of the Sassanian head on the obyerse  . 


and an-inscription in Devanagri on the face of it 
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with an attendant on either side of the altar is an 


interesting _ thing. 
The part played by the State in the 7th and the 


~ Sth century is not only testified to by these coins but: 


also by other finds at Sambhar. The Devayani Tank 
at Sambhar is credited with a temple attached to it 
belonging to about 10th century A.D. A bBumber .of 
black stone images found in this tank can be seen.in 
the Jaipur museum. Thus it is almost clear that 
-~Sambhar was the first capital of the Imperial Chauhan 
kings of North India and continued to be so up to 
the year 1198. 

The city of Amber, the third capital in succession 
of Jaipur State, is believed to have been founded in 
the, 10th century A.D, | Mw S 
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The inscription below the two armed, figures of 
Ganapati runs in seven lines and is dated, Friday the 
11th of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada Sambat 
1011. The period of the 10th century A.D. is impor- 
tant in the history of Jaipur. The old place-name of 
Jaipur, Dhundhar, seems to have changed with the 
change of dynasties during this century. It was in the 
year 966 that this place was conquered by Sodh Deoji 
and his son, Dhuleraiji or Dulharaiji Kachhwaha, who 
ruled over Narwar then. Sodh Deoji conquered Dausa, 
IKhoh, Manch, Jamwa Ramgarh and occupied the whole 
of Dhundhar. 

Thus the first phase of the history’ of the State 
and its environs comes to an end. 
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ey. HINDU-MUSLIM AMITY IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL INDIA 
Shae By Paor. K. B. VYAS, M.A. FRAS, 


In the present days of Hindu-Muslim tension it is most 
refreshing to turn the pages of Indian history and study 


striking instances of amiable relations between Hindus ° 


and Muslims in early times. For this purpose the early 
mediaeval period before the Muslim conquest (ie., 
from’ C. 1000 to C. 1200 A.D.)* is most suitable, when 
India was 3 mosaic of many. Hindu states and Muslims 
had settled in several. parts as traders and citizens, The 


Muslim contacts and settlements took place in Gujarat- 


(and Western India) earlier than in most of the other 
provinces’; so we shall confine ourselves mostly to the 
study of the conditions in Gujarat. Gujarat was, during 
this period, at the height of its glory under the Solanki 
and Vaghela kings. We shall base our study solely on 
the records of Muslim historians and works of Muslim 
scholars. 

India was celebrated for its riches oe very early 
times. An Arab. traveller described India to’ Hadrat 
Umar (7th century A.D.) thus: 


“Its rivers are pearls, its mountains are , rubies,. 


and its trees are perfumes. S 
Mahanagar, the capital of Balhara, the Rastrakute 


king of Manyakheta, was called “the city of gold” by 
Arab travellers. India was famious for its perfumes, 
tousk, sandal, ivory, aguru sticks, camphor, spices, fine 
muslins, velvet, diamonds and other precious stones, 
pearls, cocoanuts, and, various other things5 This 


1, Sind was, indeed, conquered by Muhammad bin Kasim in 
712 A.D. But it was reconquered by the oa a about the . 9th 
century A.D. 

2. The first mesque in Hindu India (outside Sind, wees . there 
was Muslim rule during this period) was built near Broach in Gujarat 
by Hisham, the Abbaside ruler of Sind, in 759 A.D. Vide Arab Aur 
Bharatke Sambandha (Hindi) by Manlana Sayyid Sulayman Nadwi. 
Translated by Babu Ramehandra Varma, and published by Hindustani 
Academy, Prayag, U.P., 1930, p. 15. 

3. Al-Akhbar-ut-tawal of Abu ‘Hanifa Dinwari, 
Nadwi, op. cit., pe 43. 

4, Ajaib-al-Hind, p. 137; cited by Nadwi, op. cit. Dp. 73. . 

5. Nadwi op. cit, p. 55. Masudi (915 A. D.) ‘and Bushari (1319 
A.D.) have’ praised the footwear of Cambay, Nadwi, ibid, p. 55. 


p. 326, cited by 


attracted numerous Arab reais. to trade with and 


-settle in India.. 


India had also sacderanle import trade with the 
neighbouring countries. It imported wine from Egypt, 
silk-clothes, chamois-skin, skins for jackets, swords 
and’ other things from Rome, rose-water from Persia — 
and dates from Basrah. Hindu traders had settled In, 
Jarge numbers in Sairaf, a port in Iraq, in the 9th 
century * 

There was a brisk trade between Indian ports like 
Cambay and neighbouring countries like Iran during 
this period. The Iranian port of Ublah near Basrah 
on the Persian gulf was the most important port-for 
merchant-ships sailing to and from India, Ublah’s sea- 
borne trade with India was-so heavy that it was con~- 
sidered by Arabs an out-post of India.” Similarly 


the ports of Basrah and Ormuz derived considerable 


revenue from custom levies on rere coming 
from India* ~ : 

Indian trade attracted numerous Arabian mer- 
chants who came and settled in India as traders. Thus 
developed several large settlements of Arabian. and 
Iranian traders on ‘the west coast of India, noted by 
Arab travellers. who visited India during the 9th and 
subsequent centuries.” It will be interesting to hear 
their testimony regarding the treatment of these 
Muslim tradetg by Hindu rulers and people. 


cit., p. 685 
Nadwi, 


6. Vide Ibn-i-Haukal, p. 231; cited by Nadwi, op. 
and Abu Zayd Hasan Sayrafi’s travels, p. 46; cited by 
op. cit., p. 71. : 

7. Al: ee ut-tawal of Dinwari, p. 133; cited by Nadwi, op: cit., 
p. 43. 


8 Nadwi, op. cit., p. 44. ; 
1935, 


5. Ratnamanirao Jote; Khambhatno Itihasa -(Gujarati), 
pp s 107-108. » 
NOTE : Muslim settletnents are known to have flourished in 


Ceylon ‘(7th century-9tk century A.D.), Malabar (from 9th century 
A.D.)}, Saimur in the kingdom of the Balhara (from 9th century A.D.), 
Thana (12th century A.D.),.Dvarasamudra in the present Mysore State, 
and other places. In Sind, Muslim settlements existed even before the 


‘conquest of Muhammad bin Kasim. Vide Nadwi, op. cit., pp. 213-247, 
« ° » 
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They tell us that the treatment of the Muslim 
settlers in Gujarat and elsewhere by the. Hindu rulers 
and people was. always. very kind and generous. 
Sulayman Sawdagar (851 A.D.) the first Arab travel- 
ler, whose account has come down to us, writes in 
his Silsila-tut-Tawarikh -that Balhara, the king of 
Konkan, was exceptionally kind to the Arabs. Al 
Masudi (915 A.D.), the author of Maruj-uz-Zahab, 
which is practically a history of Islam,. states how 
the officer ruling over Cambay “was kind to....-- 
strangers, Musalmans and. people of ‘other faiths.”” 
He further informs us how the Rastrakuta king, whose 
rule then extended over the’ western coast from 
Cambay to Konkan “favours and honours the. Musal- 
mans afd allows them to have mosques and assembly 
mosques.” Al Istakhri “(951 A.D.), the author of 
Kitab-al-Agalim and Kitab-al-Masakik-wa al-Mamalik, 
tells us that “in the Konkan were many Musalmans, 
over whom the Balhara (ie. the Rastrakuta King) 
appointed no one but a Musalman to rule.” Thus 
the Rastrakuta kings treated foreigners and especially 


the Arabs with consideration and respect and appointed . 


magistrates from .among themselves 
disputes according to Musalman law. 

This toleration shown to their religion both by 
the Hindu kings and peoples in Western India struck 
Arabs more—-than anything else. 
feature not peculiar to Western Indian kingdom 
alone; it was a universal characteristic of entire India. 
Al Biruni (973—1048 A.D.) records that “in the 9th 
century when the Hindus recovered Sindan (Sanjan 
in Sind) they spared the assembly mosque where long 
afterwards the faithful congregated on Fridays pray- 
ing for their Khalifah without hindrance.” This 
is also attested to by Bilazuri (in Fatuh-al-Buldan) 
who states that the Hindu kings, after their recon- 
quest of Sind, treated their Muslim subjects well 
and allowed the mosques to remain in situ.*- Intoler- 
ance or religious bigotism seems to- have been 
unknown then, for it is recorded that Muhammad 
Bin Kasim did not destroy the ‘Buddhist temple in 
Sind when he conquered. Sind, and the famous temple 
of Multan remained unmolested during the period of 
_ Arab occupation, and Arab travellers loved to visit 
it.” Another Arab historian, Al Idrisi® {end of the 
llth century) says: 


to- adjudicate 


— 


10. Bombay. Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pt. I, 1896, Pe 514. 

ll. ibid., p. 526. 

12. Ibid., p. 526. 

13, Ibid., p. 530. 

14. Nadwi, op. cit., p. 16. - 

15, Nadwi, op. cit., p. 162. 

16, Other Arab travellers who visited India during this period 
are: Abu Zayd Hasan Sairafi (877 A.D.), Abu Dalf Mussar bin 
Muhalhil Yambui (942 A.D.), and Ibn-i-Haukal (943-79 A.D.), a 
merchant of Bagdad whom Istakhri had met in India, Haukal was, 
perhaps, the first Arab writer‘ to prepare a map of India, estimating 
the length and breadth of the country 4nd locating on it cities and 
places from Sistan to Gujarat. Bushari Muqaddasi (985 A.D.}, the 
writer of Ahsan-at-tagasim fi Ma‘erafat-al-agalim, follows Hatikal in 
time. He, too, like Haukal, has discussed the geography and trade of 





.:- reputation, of good. faith, honesty, 


historian, which will 


Jayasimhadeva Solanki. 
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~~ i. “The -Indiangs: are_ ‘naturally inclined to justice 


Their 
and in their actions never depart sa) Adelity ‘n 
their engagements brings strangérs flocking to" ee 
‘country and aids its prosperity.” 

‘This kind treatment of the Muslim community 
characterised the entire period of Hindu rule m 
Gujarat and elsewhere. It was a result of the Hindu 
tradition of hospitality and a keen sense of justice. 

An incident has been tecorded by ‘a Muslim 
fully bear out the extent of 
justice meted out to the small, struggling Muslim 
community by such a great sovereign of Gujarat like 
Muhammad - ‘U’fi the com- 
piler of Jami-’u-l Hikayat "(1211 ‘A.D.), who resided 
at; Delhi in the time ‘of Emperor Altamish, ‘relates the 
following story, which ,he had heard in Cambay, 
about the keen sense. of justice: of king Jayasimhadeva 
Solanki, of Gujarat.” 

In Kambayat (.e. Cambay) sound a number of 
Sunni Musalmans. There was also a body of fire- 
worshippers there. In the reign of Jayasingh there 
was a mosque and a minaret from which the summons 
to prayer were cried, Once the fire-worshippers insti- 


gated the Hindus to attack the Musalmans, and the- . 


minaret was destroyed, the mosque burnt, and the 
Musalmans oppressed. 

A certain Muhammadan, a Khatib or reader of 
the Khutba, by name ’Ali went to Nahrwala We. 
Anahilvad Patan, the capital of Gujarat in the pre- 
Muslim period) to complain to the king. As the 
courtiers did not pay any attention to him, he saw 
the king, when he was going out for hunting, and. 
placed in his hand a Kasida composed in Hindi 
(Gujarati?) ‘verse, stating the whole case. The king 
heard the camplaint and placed ’Ali in the charge of 
a servant, ordering him to take the greatest care of 
him. The king -returned, made over the temporary 
chatge of the government to the minister, on the 


_pretext that he wanted to spend three days in the 
-harem in seclusion, during which period he must not 


be disturbed. 

Then he mounted a dromedary, | travelled to 
Cambay in the space of one night and one day, dis- 
guised himself as a tradesman and made enquiries in 
the market as to the truth of Khatib’s complaint. He 
then learnt that the Muhammadans were unjustly 
harassed without any ground. He then filled a vessel 
with sea-water and immédiately returned to Nahar- 
wala (i.e. Anahilvad), which he entered on the third 
night from his departure. . 

. The next day he held the court and directed the 

Khatib to state his grievance. Some of the. officers 


2 F a te ee 
India. (CE. Nadwi, op. cit., 34-35). These travellers have nothing 
substantial to add to the picture of political and social conditions int 
India, depicted by historians like Masudi, Biruni and Idrisi. 


17. B. G., p. 531; Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told 
by its own Historians, Vol. -I, 1867, p. 38 

18, H. M. Elliot, Hishory of India as told by its own Historians, 
Vol. Il, 1869,. pp. 162-164. 
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tried ‘to falsify: Khatib’s statement. ‘Then the. king 
-ordered. his ‘water-catrier’ to. give -the.. water-pot~ of 
sea-water and” asked ‘the officers to drink. from it. The 
king then told them. that he had travelled: to Cambay. 
to make personal enquiries as to the truth of the 
complaint, and learnt that the Muhammadans were 
oppressed. It was his duty, he said,-to see that all 
his subjects were afforded such , protection as- would 
enable them to live in peace. He then. gave orders 
that two. leading men’ from Brahmins,. fire-worshippers 
and others should” be punished. -He gave a lac of 
balotras to enable the Muslims to: rebuild the mosque 
and minarets. He also granted to a hour articles a3 
dress. ° 

During the succeeding TT of Voghela ‘ile 
(13th century A.D.) protection was granted to all 
traders without distinction of caste or creed? In 
Cambay there was. a flourishing Muslim community. 
Ibn Batutah (1877 A.D.), the author of ‘Aja‘tb-al- 
Asfar, who visited India. later, states that there were 
many beautiful mosques in Cambay and a majority 
of its foreign traders were Musalmans. Even ‘in Some 
nath Patan, one of the holiest places in- India, the 
Muslims were able to build a mosque with the help 
.ofeminent local Hindu citizens, and endow land and 
other property for its maintenance 
Pilgrims to Mecca were given ‘all facilities, and when 
they embarked from Cambay a strong fleet guarded 
them against coastal pirates. This was appreciated 
by the Muslim community. A story is related about 
how Vastupala (C. 1186 A.D.*—1240 A.D.), the erudite 
minister of the Vaghela .King Viradhaval of Gujarat 
treated the mother of Mu‘iz-ud-din (Qutb-ud-din or 
Altamish?), the Muslim Emperor of Delhi with kind- 


ness and respect, when she wag sailing for ‘Mecca on. 


Hajj pilgrimage. He also presented her a beautiful 
marble torana (arched. porch or gateway) for erection 
at the entrance of the holy place at- Mecca. The 
Emperor touched by this’ kindness, maintained very 
friendly relations with both the King and the minister 
of Gujarat, and even went to the length of -granting 
the Jaina minister excellent marble from the Mam- 
mani quarries for making the idols of Jaina tirthan- 
karvas.” Similarly, it is recorded how shortly after the 
conquest of Gujarat (C. 1297 A.D.), Ulugh Khan, the 
Suba ‘of the Emperor ’Ala-ud-din Khalji, granted - out 
of friendship a special farman to Samarashah, a 
merchant-prince of Gujarat, for ‘effecting repairs to 
the celebrated Jaing“tirtha Satrunjaya. 

Thus, throughout the period of Hindu rule in 
Gujarat as in the rest of India, Muslims were treated 
with remarkable toleration and kindness, -as the 
evidence of the Muslim historians cited above will 
show. 





19. Vasanta Vilasa Mahakavya of Balachandra Suri. GOS No. 7, 
Canto 4. mi - 
20. Chaturvimsati Prabendha, translated by H. R. Kapadia, Pe: 207. 
21. Above’ we have cited the authority’ of a few Arab historians 
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and travellers who visited India. Numerous other Arab historiang and 
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(1264 AD.).. 


Arabic during the early periods of Khalifat.” 
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“Muslims yeacted-to-this kindness yery favourably 
wid fraternized. with Hindus; taking interest in their 
life and manners and éven ‘contributing to their 
literature and culture. 

-It is generally supposed that it, was Akbar who, 
was the pioneer of this movement. As Hindu life and. 
culture interested him, he got several of the Hindu 
epics. and scriptures translated from Sanskrit into 
Persian™ It is also assumed that Faizi was the first 
Muhammadan scholar who mastered Sanskrit... As a 
matter of fact, however, even in- Akbar’s time there 
were, besides Faizi other ‘scholars like "Abdul Kadir, 


_--Nakib Khan, Mulla Shah Muhammad, Mulla Shabri, 
‘Sultan Haji, and Haji Ibrahim, who translated Hindu 


scriptures ‘form Sanskrit into Persian. ’Abdu-l-Kadir 
translated Ramayana and Sitmhasana Batrisi. The 
translation of Mahabharata was done by Nakib Khan 
or Faizi, while that of Atharva Veda was done by. 
Haji ieahini Sirhindi” 

The knowledge. of Sanskrit was thus prevalent 
among Muslim scholars, at this time, but it was Bot 
the first occasion when Muslims had become acquainted 
with the language. It is certain that several Muham- 
madan scholars had attained a correct knowledge of 
Sanskrit not long after the establishment of their 
religion.” Several Indian works in Sanskrit-on astro- 
nomy, mathematics, medicine, ete., were translated into 
In India, 
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geographers, who, had not visited India, have written about it from 
other. sources. Among them are Ibn-ce-Rustah (902 A.D.), Qadamah bin 
Ja‘afar (908 A.D.), Bilazuri (909 A.D.), the author of the very valuable 
and .famous work Futuh-al-Buldun, and Nadim Baghdadi (980 A.D.Joq 
the .author of .Kitab-al-Fahrist. The. later Arab chroniclers include 
names like Idrisi (1156 A.D.), Yaqut (1229 A.D.), the writer of the 
very voluminous work Afa‘ ajam- al-buldan, Qizwini (1283 A.D.), 
Damishqi (1326 A.D.), Abu-al-Fida (1331 A.D.), and others (Nadwi, 
op. cit., pp. 36-37). 
- 22. .A corresponding instance of a Hindu ruler interesting himself 
in Islamic religion and culture is recorded in the earlier chronicles 
of Arab travellers. Buzurg bin Shahryar (912 A.D.), mentions in his 
record of travels ‘Ajaib-al-Hind how a Hindu king named Maharoga sf 
Alara between Kashmir and the Punjab, requested Amir ‘Abdullah bin 
‘Umar of Mansura to send him some one who would expound to him 
the principles. of Islam in the Indian language (i.e, the local dialect 
of the. Prakrit language). The Amir sent him an ‘Iraqi-Muslim poet, 
who knew ‘ the Indian languages, having been brought up in India. The 
latter translated the Quren in the Indian language; to which ‘the king 
always listencd with rapt attention and reverence. (Nadwi, op. 
pp. 81 and 198). 

23. Elliot and Dawson, History of India, Vol. V, 1873, p. 571. 

24 The Arab scholars had learnt the Sanskrit language very carly 
in order te- become familiar with Indian philosephy and sciences of 
astronomy and medicine, which attracted them much. India's advanced 
civilization and elegance of manners also fascinated them. Vide Elliot 
and Dawson, Vol. V, p. ‘572; Nadwi, op.. eft., pp. 103-4, 

25. The Baramakah ministers (753-802 A.D.) - of the Abbaside 


City 


Khilafat of Bagdad attracted Hindu scholars to Bagdad and encouraged 


them to translate with the help of Arabs, the Hindu works on 
mathematics, astronomy,- medicine, etc. These Baramakah ministers were, 
according to Maulana Sayyid Sulayman WNadwi, of Hindu origin. 
(Nadwi, op. cift., pp. 83-84, 102-104). Under the patronage of Khalifa 
Mansur and Hatun-ar-Rashid and their Baramakah ministers the Hindu 
scholars worked assiduously in the medical and literary departments 
of the kingdom of Bagdad and -translated imto Arabie several Hindu 
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Al Biruni (973-1048 A.D.) studied Sanskrit diligently 
and ‘was so proficient in it that he could translate into, 
as well as from, Sanskrit. He was fascinated by the 
Indian philosophy, especially as expounded in the 
Bhagvad Gita. He has composed a wonderful book 
,named Kztab-al-Hind, popularly known as Al Birunv’s 
India, which is unique in Muslim literature. ‘Hindus 
gave him the title “Vidyasagara” i.e. ‘ocean of learning.’ 
He translated Sanskrit into Arabie for the benefit . of 
Arabian scholars, who got acquainted with astronomy 
and other Hindu sciences through him. He also tran- 
slated Arabic works into Sanskrif in order that the 
Hindus can have an idea of the Rew. researches of 
Persian and Arab astronomers. Biruni thus served as @ 
- cultural link between the Hindus and the Muslims. He 
was, in the words of Vincent Smith, ‘one of the most 
gifted scientific: men known to history’ Muhammad 
bin Israil-al-Tanukhi also travelled early in India to 
learn the Sanskrit system of astronomy. Amir Khusrav 
mentions that the Arab astronomer Abu Ma’shar came 
to Benares and studied astronomy there for ten years.” 

Several Muhammadan emperors before Akbar are 
known to have got Sanskrit ‘works translated iNto 





works on mathematics astrology, medicine, literature and statecraft. 
A Pandit frem Sind, who visited Bagdad in 762 A.D. took with him 
the Sanskrit astronomical work Brihaspati Siddhanta, which was trans- 
. glated into Arabic under the name As-Sind-Hind. It was later followed 
by the translation of Arya Bhatta, under the name Arj bend, Arabs 


mastered Hindu astronomy and even supplemented the Hindu system. 


The names of Arab astronomers like Hagan bin Sabbah, Hasan. bin 
Khasib, Hatim Tabrizi Abdullah Marwazi, and Abu Rihyan Burani or 
Al Birani (9th to Ilth century A.D.) are outstanding in this’ connec- 
tion. Numerous terms in Arabic astronomy are derived from Sanskrit : 
te.g., Arabic Kardjah, Sanskrit Kramajya ; Arabiy Jayb, Sanskrit Jya ; 
Arabic Awj, Sanskrit Ucca; Arabic Urayn (the normal position) Sans- 
krit Ujjain; Arabic Bazmaseh, Sanskrit Adhikamasa. The Arabic 
method of writing the figures 1 to, 9 has been borrowed from the 
Hindus, (Nadwi, op, cit., pp. 11-112, 115-119). Similarly the Arabs 
borrowed the Hindu system of medicine. tt is well-known that when 
Harun-ar-Rashid fell il and could not be cured by the Arab physi- 
cians, a Hindu physician named Manaka (Sanskrit—Manikya ?) was 
sent for from India, and -he cured the Khalif. Manikya helped the 
medical department of the State and translated the treatise of Susruta 
into Arabie under the name Sasru. He also translated a Hindu treatise 
on poisons. Charaka was first translated into Persian and then into 
Arabic. Similarly a work named Siddhisthana was translated under the 
name, Sandhastan. Qast-Hindi and Janjebil or ginger are, mentioned in 
the Quran. Similarly the Arabic Itrifal is to be traced to Sanskrit 
triphala (Nadwi, Ibid, pp. 119-124). Similarly Hindu works on 
veterinary science “were also translated into Arabic. So also Hindu 
works on the science of war and statecraft, chemistry, logic, poetics, 
mesmerism, ctc., were translated into Arabic during the first five 
centuries or so of the Hijra era. Stories from the Mahabharata were 
translated into Arabic by Abu-al-Hasan Ali Jibilli in 1026 A.D. 
Numerous Hindu stories | too, appear to have travelled to Arabia. 
Kalila’wa Dimnah, a fueaurite work of fables in Arebia, is traced to 
the Pancha Tantra by Biruni. (Nadwi, op. cit., pp. 130-136). Yaaqubi 
(died 900 A.D.) hag written a history of peoples, in which he has 
described those books which were translated from Indian languages into 
Arabic. Qadi Saad Andulusi (died 1069 A.D.) has written a history 
of art and literature of civilized nations, which includes a chaptor on 
India. Ibn-e-Abi Usayba‘ah .Muwaffaq-al-Din (1270 A.D.) hag written 
biographies of eminent physicians of the world, 
(Nadwi, op. cit., pp. 80-82). 

26. Smith, Oxford Histery’ of India, 1919, os 194, 

e7?. R. C. Majumdar, Advanced History of India, p. 275, 


including Indian.- 
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Pea Firoz Shah Tughluq; middle of the fourteenth 
century, ordered a work on philosophy to be translated 
under the name of Dalail-i-Firuz Shahi. There 18 
another translation from Sanskrit into Persian, done in 
Firuz Shah’s reign <A work on veterinary art was 
translated from Sanskrit by order of Ghyiasu-d-din 
Muhammad Shah, son of Mahmud Shah. This-rare 
book, called Kurrutu-l M ulk was translated as early as 
1881 AD. These translations clearly indicate that 
Muslim scholars were well acquainted with. Sanskrit - 
language and literature during this period.” 

Thus a tendency is noticeable among the Muslim 
emperors and aristocracy of India to appreciate Hindu 
life and culture, considerably prior to Akbar’s time. In 
Gujarat too, we come across striking instances of this 
tendency, and, what is more interesting, they are found 
in’ the ordinary. strata of Muslim society. Though 
considerable historical material and early literature of 
Gujarat still remains to be explored, we ‘come across 
instances of Muslim inscriptions written in Sanskrit in 
a manner which reveals their profound admiration for 
Hindu culture. Similarly literary compositions written 
in Apabhramsa,*the language of the people during 
C. 600-to 1200 A.D. and in early vernaculars, by 
Muslim writers, have come to light.’ Some of them 


‘ were considered so. elegant as to induce eminent Jain 


monks to write on them scholarly commentaries in 
Sanskrit. We shall review them here in brief. 

A Muslim inscription of Somnath Patan was found 
written in Sanskrit during the reign of the Vaghela 
King Arjunadeva (V.S. 1320, A.D. 1264), recording the 
building of a mosque at Somnath Patan, by Muham- 
madan ship-owners of Ormuz in Jran, and the endow- 
ment of Jand,.shops and other proper ty for its upkeep. 


‘The surplus income of the property is directed to be 


utilized in the celebration of Muslim religious festivals 
and the remainder thereafter is to be-sent to Mecca 
and Medina. The local jamaths (jama‘ats) or congrega- 
tions of Muslims are entrusted with the supervision of 
the trust. This inscription was first noticed at Veraval 
by Col. Tod, and was commented on and translated by 
B, Hultasch in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, 1882. 
It begins with a peculiar benediction : is 


e Om gree ; bos 
Om Namah, Sri Visvanathaya. £58 
Namaste Visvanathaya Visvarupa namostu te. 


Namaste Sunyarupaya laksalaksa namostu te 


““Om, Om. Adoration to holy Visvanatha.” 
Adoration ta Thee who art the Lord of the 
_Universe, adoration to Thee whose form is the 


universe, adoration to Thee whose form is the void,- 
adoration to Thee who art visible and invisible (at 
the same time).” 


This form of mangala . or benediction is not met 


_ with in other inscriptions of this period. It appears to 


be an‘adaptation of some ayats in the opening and 
other chapters of ‘Al-Quran, like ‘the solonine 


s 





2g. Elliot, V, 573. . 
29. Ibid, 574, 572. | 
..30. This is also an epithet of Siva, : 7 ene 
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Al-Hamdu Lillahi-Rabbil, ‘Alamin : 
a praises to God, the ‘Lord of Universes.” 
Allahu. La Taka lla Huw gl-Hayy al-Gayyum : 
“There is no God but God, the living, the self- 
subsisting. (Ch. ITT). 
Fa innallah Huw al-Ghaniyyul Hamid : 
“Verily God is. self-sufficient and worthy . to be 
praised.”-~-(Ch. XX XI). 
' Huw al-Awwal wal-Akhir waz-zahir ‘wal Batin : 
“He is the first and the last; the manifest and 
the hidden.”—(Ch. LVID.-- 
The date of the inscription is given thus: 
Bodhake-Rasula~-Mahammad-Samvat 662 tatha Sr- 
Nripa-Vikrama-Sam 1829 tatha Snmad-Valabhi- 
Sam 946. 
t.e-——~“In the year of the Prophet Muhammad 
(he, Hijra year) 662, in the ee Samvat 13820, 
and in the Valabhi Sammvat.. 


The inscription mentions the ruling king of 
Gujarat, during whose reign the grant is made, with all 
the usual titles, and it refers to the chief priest se the 
temple of Somnath with marked respect : 


. . Sri-Somanathadeva-Patiane Parama-Pasupatacharya- 
Mahapandita-M ahattara-Dharmmamurtti-Ganda 
Sri-Paravirabhadra. - - 

4.¢-—In the town of Sri Somanathadeva Mahat- 
tara Ganda Sri Paravirabhadra, the great: ‘teacher of 
the Pasupatas, the great scholar, an incarnation of 
the god of Justice.” 

The name of the purchaser, the -seller and the 
details regarding the land purchased are mentioned 
thus : 

Hurmuja-vela-kule  Améra-Srr  Rukanadina-rajye 
partpanthayatt sati Karyavasat Sri Somanatha- 
deva-nagaram.  samayata-Harmuja-desiya-Khoja 
Nau. Abubrahima-suta Nakhu. Naradina Pirojena 
raja. Sri-Nanasiha-suta Vrha raja Sri-Chada 
prabhritinam parsvat Sri Somanathadeva-nagara- 
bahye Santisthamanabhukhandam Samupattam.- 
1.e-—“While on the shore of the Hurmuz coast 

the reign was conducted by the Amir Sri Ruknud- 

din, the ship-owner Nuruddin Piroz, son of ship- 
owner Khoja Abu Ibrahim, a native of - Hurmuz, 
who had come for some business to the town of Sri- 

Somanathadeva bought a piece of land situated out- 

side the town of Sri-Somanathadeva, from the great 

man Raja aoe Sri-Chada, son of Raja (Kula) 

Sri-Nanasiha.” 

On this piece of land Piroz erected a masjid in. 
accordance with the code of his religion with the help 
of Sri-Chada:  . 

Tatah Nakhu—Pirojena Svadharmasastrabhi-pray- 
: ena mizigiti dharmasthanam  Sn-chada-Sakhaya- 

tvenad dharmabandhavena karitam. 

For the maintenance of. this mosque the following 
property is assigned: 

Asya mijigitt dharmasthanasya varttapanartham 
pratidinam puja-dipa-taila-paniya" tatha Malima® 
Modina® Masapathakae® tatha nauvittakanam 
samacarena Baratirabikhatamarat® visésa puja- 





31. (To provide for the expenses of) prayers, oil for lamps, and 
water for ablution. 

32, Malime—Mu‘allim, i.e., one who leads the prayers, — 

33. Blodina—~Muwazzin, i.e.,, one who gives @ 2zan for prayers; one 
who calls the faithful to prayers. 


~- ~< 


Indian life to a remarkable 


dil 


mahotsava Karapanar tham tatha prativarsam 
chohacuna bhagnavisirnna samaracanartham .. . 
Sri-Baulesvaradeviya samagra palladika . . . tatha 
ghant ... tatha hattadvayam ... Udakena pra- 
datiam. 
ie-—“For the maintenance’ of “this place of 
Worship (called) Masjid,-for the. lamps, oil, and 
water (required for) the daily worship, and for (the 
appointment of) a preceptor, a crier to prayers, and 
a monthly reader (of the Quran), and for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the particular religious 
festivals of Baratira-bikhaiamaratz according to the 


od 


custom of the sailors, and for the annual white- ~ 


washing and repairs of rents and defects, .(confirm- 
ing the gift) by (a liberation of water) were given 
.the whole hamlet (palladika) belonging to (the 
temple of) Sri Baulesvara, and an oil-mill and two 
shops.” 
All the surplus that remains is to be sent to the 
holy places of Mecca and Medina : 


Yat-kineit sestdravyam udgarati tat sarvam dravyam 
Makha-Madina dharmmasthane prasthapamyam. 
_ The jamaths® or congregations of the local Musal- 
mans were. entrusted with the management. of the 
trust: , en 
. Nakhuyanorika-jamatha” tatha khatibasahitasamasta 
sahadasakta Yhattikanam jamatha® tatha cunaka- 
rajamathe” tatha pathapatinam® madhye Musal- 
mana-jamatha prabhrtibhih samastairapi militve 
ayapadamdam palapaniyam dharmasthanamdam 
vartiapamyam ca, 


The inseription concludes with a curse on the future 


‘plunderers of, the place : 


Ya kopi dharmasthanamidam tatha apien ca 


lopayaltt lopapayati ca sa papatma pancamaha-~ - 


pataka dosena lupyate’ narakagami bhavati. 

This inscription reveals some interesting facts. 
There -were several Musalman congregations in one of 
the holiest places of the Hindus, Somanath Patan. They 
received warm: support from the local Hindu’ celebrities 
in building a mosque and endowing property for its 
proper maintenance. .Somanath, as Muslim historians 
tell us, was sacked more than once by Muslim con- 
querors. But this did not affect the Hindu spirit of 


toleration and generosity towards people of other. 


faiths. The Muslims of this period did not live in 
isolation, but had imbibed several important elements 
of the sister-culture, and had fitted themselves into 
extent. They did not 
hesitate to use Sanskrit for their important inscrip- 


tanta 
34. Masapathaka—Hafiz, one who remembers the Qiiran by heart. 
It ig the usual practice for the Hafiz to recite Al-Quran during the 





complete the Holy Book at least once during the month, Hence the 
Sanskrit translaiion Masapathaka, 

- 35. Baratirabikhatamarati—Certain festivals celebrated by the 
Muslims on the 14th of Sh‘aban, the month preceding Ramzan. They 
are called Shab-e-barat (i.e;, the might of share or lots), the giver 
of fruits {rabihak—thamarat}. 

36. Jama’ats, congregations of Muslims. 

37. Congregation of ship-owners, 

"38. Sahadasakta ghattikanam jameatha—the congregation of all thé 
wharf- people who are devéted- to the martyr (*Ali). 

39. The congregation of the (Persian) artisans. 


40,° The congregation of the Musalmane among the landholders, = 


~ 


‘particular namaz prayers offered at night in the month of Ramzan, and — 


9 
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‘tions, not, did: fhey stint in paying ‘a reverent tribute 
to- the chief - Hitidts priest: of Somanath.:: ."" ' 
_Another outstanding’ example’ of. Misti admira- 
tion for contribution ‘to the Hindu culture ‘is the 
Sandesa Rasaka of Abdul-Rahaman, written after ‘the, 
style of Sandesa poems like the: Meghaduta, probably 
during the latter half of-thé 12th or the first half ‘of-the 
13th century. The language of the poem is Apabhramia, 
then the current popular’ speech of western India, from 
which have arisen the modern: Gujarati, Rajasthani 
and western Hindi. The Rasaka won such celebrity that 
two Jaina monk-scholais ** were ,, attracted 
avacuris or commentaries OD at, in; Sanskrit. Abdul 
Rahaman, who very probably. belonged ‘to western ‘India, 
was the son of a weaver, Mirasena -by, name,-a good 
scholar of Sanskrit, Prakrit and ‘Apabhramsa, ‘in :which 
latter he had many: poetical compositions, to his credit; ° 
The present composition is..a ‘remarkable- specimen 
of -Apabhramsa poetry; Its depiction. ‘of moods and 
sentiments. is very powerful. and.-its.-déescription ofthe 


seasohs is, quite. attractive: The :most::striking vaspect:’ 


of the Rasaka in the present reference is the Muslim: 
poet's profound. sympathy and: respect. for “Hindu. ‘life 


and’ culture. Describing. Mulasthama . (ibdert Multan, 


he says : - 


* ‘ sa ye Ms - 


=~ “Phere everyone As! “Aéartied - Gia "Prakrit 
verses in melodious tunes are heard. while ‘moving 
about in the city. At some places (Brahmins): well- 


versed in the four Vedas expound ‘the’ Vedas.” ' At . 


other places a Rasaka (a dramatic composition) is’ 
-played by actors. At.somé: places is heard’ the 
- Sadayavatsakatha, at other places. Nalacharitra, at 
still other places . the. Mahabharata. At some. places 
eminent Brahmin ascetics are uttering benedictions; 
* (while) -in other ' places ° (episodes, from) ° ~ the. 
Ramayana dre acted. bk oe oe 


This charming poem’ has’ beer recently edited: by 
that great savant, ‘Muni Sri Jinavijayaji in’ the Singhi. 
Jaing Series. Iti is a remarkable instance ‘of the Muslim’ 
contribution to ‘Todian ‘culture’ “Tn: later times” too’ we: 
come across’ Muslim: poets contributing to ‘Tndian’ 


literature. Amir Khusraw § (1325 AD.) poetical works In. 


- 


e 3 41. Sandese- Ratika of “Abdul. Rahainan, Ed.- ‘Hebavijayijt. . Muni... 


Singhi Jain Series, 1945, ° VSS. 42-44, ° a a ; ots 

This description reminds ‘us of, ay lovely” poem ‘by. an’. Arab | poet, 
Abu Dala, ‘Sindhi, in praise of India, Jvhich’ was ‘his motherlaad,,, It’ 
appears. to have been “eémposed sometime’ “between: the - -Oth or 10th’ 
century A.D. and 1287. A.D. The ‘Arab poet’s love for his: ‘motherland,. 
and. his estimation. of. her- -wealth and ..charms,.- ‘is indeed noteworthy.- 
He describes. -hist motherland. thug :+ = - «1 


“By. imy life, this ig the ‘land which: when‘rain falls or it, ‘grows! 





milk, .and: pearls and rubies for’ people devoid: of. adornments. *: = 


“It produces musk, ‘ camphor, - ambergris be other innumerable 
perfumes for those- who are unclean, “0% bi 1 | ae 
“It ‘produces’ attars ‘of - vatious kinds, jayaphala, Byecmhy ivory, 
teal wood; perfume sticks and sandal. - + . os 
+ : Re. gts BS 
“Among the weapons it preduces are. swords, which never “peed 
polishing, and spears which, wee visi are hurled, would push _ ‘back 
armies.” = 
“Them, could there’ be any one’ but a fool, who would reftise to 
acknowledge these merits of India 2?” “(Qigwini, ‘Asar- al-Bilad, P. 85; 
elted by Nadwi, op, olen pp 78-79). - ; 


= 
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early Hindustani, -and Malik Mohamthad Jayast’s 


.to write | 


"(1768-1841 A.D. * 





HORE EOE OUR MRA NALA N 


Padamavata (1540 A.D.) in'the early Avadhi language, 
are instances in point. Writings of Muslim: poets like 
Kabir’ ‘and “Rahim * ‘have become. . ‘an’ ‘immortal cultural 
heritaze- of India. “Contribiition. to ‘Tndiad . ‘culture by 


‘Muslim writers-is in evidence upto | ‘about the 19th 


éentury.in Gujarat and in other parts’ of ‘India. 
Correspondingly Hindus; * ‘particularly their upper 
castes like -N agars, ahd Kayasthas took keen. interest 
in Persian language . and ; literature. Some of them 
could even vie: with Muslim scholars in. their mastery 


_ over - ‘Persian. They- must have: started: studying it out 
‘of “neceésity,-‘perhaps ‘to- qualify’ themselves: for state- 


service. But later..they developed keen. interest in 
Persian, language . “and literature. in Surat, for “instance, 
the ‘Nagars and Kayasthas heli: Musha’ iras_ where. they 
recited ‘their. gasidas. To some. the study of -Persian 


‘Titerature became such an: obsession. that they. adopted. 


for. themselves names like” ‘Sahebrai’ and ‘Mijlasrai,” 
and even performed , the. sacred Hindu ceremonies like. 


‘the Sandhya In Persian. j : 


s 


“ ‘Some ‘of. the’ Hindu: _scholars- “have . composed 
notable: works in: Persian. "Thakordas. ‘Daru;-a Kayastha 
of Surat, sent ‘a’ gasida to: the. Mughal emperor. every 
year. Nandalal Munshi: ‘of ° Broach (GC. 1700). attracted 
the ‘attention of Emporos" Muhammad Shah (1719- 1748 
AD.), by his poems. Kavi Bhagavandas (1681- 1746) | 
a divan of the Nawab of Surat, composed poetry 10 
Arabic,” Persian, Urdu, besides ‘Sanskrit, Gujarati and 
Marathi.. Sridasa, a Nagar Brahmin, . composed 
Fatuhial--Alaingiri (1731 AD)),. a history of -the reign 
of. Aurangzeb. : While .. Mithalal Kayastha {C. 1750 
A.D.) ‘is known;'to. have: furnished to- Muhammad Ali 
Khan’ ‘a. “considérable part, of * ‘the - material - for the 
eélebratéed™ “history. -Mirat-i-Abmadi. is! The “celebrated 
Kathiawari Nagar. Minister ‘Diwan, -Ranchhodji Amarji 
- wrote. «ib Persian an account’ of 
Kathiawar named . Waga’'t-i-Sorath’ (C, 1825 A.D.), and 
epistles entitled © ‘Rugaat-i-Gunagun. The. ‘Gujarati 
posts. Samal (C. -1700-C, 1752 AD), Manoharaswami 
(1788-1845 ,, A.D.) were. well-acquainted with. Persian. 
Numerous other. Persian! works-.of Hindu writers have 


been lost on account of the ignorance of their ‘des- 


cendants.: This. tradition of Persian scholarship among 
Hindu writers continued almost up‘to' recent times. 
The late Prof. N. B. Divatia’s father and ‘grand-father, 
R. B.- Bholanath and Sarabhai were good scholats and 
Writers. of Perdian; aid so too was’ 'the late Masta 
Kavi Bajasnankar -Ullasaram Kaztharia: Today D. B. 
K.° M. Thavefi' is’ ‘acknowledged: | in Gujarat as an 
erudite scholar of -Persian.. Similarly, it is’ well-known 


‘that ‘Several’ eminent Hindu citizens of U. P. including 


men’ like the * late Pandit “Motilal Nehru have been 
good scholars of Persian. Sir T. B. Sapru’s proficiency 
in- and’ affection. for both the Persian and Arabic 
languages is acknowledged -on all hands. eid tel ‘Hindu 





42, Gujarati’ Piteritare and Muslim Culture, D. B, K, M. Thaverf, 
Madhyakalno Sahityaprivaha, 1929, pp. 205-209, a 
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Hops, used mainly for the brewing of beer, are important among the many crops grown in Kent 
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writers of the present-day, like “Sudarshan”, “Prem- 
chandji”’, Ramnath Sarshar, Brijnarayan. Chakbast, 
Pandit Brijmohan, Dattatreya Kayafi, Lala Shri Ram, 
Manoharlal Zutshi, Dayanarayan .Nigam, Jwalapraszd 
Barq, are acknowledged masters of Urdu literature. 

It is only during the last fifty years or so that 
the mutual culture contacts between the two com- 
munities have dwindled and almost ceased. 

The isolationist tendency among .the present-day 
Muslims seems to have been responsible for this ‘result. 
The recent revivalist tendency among the Hindus may 
have also to a certain extent contributed to it. 

From the foregoing survey emerge. the following 
points: 

In the heyday of Hindu tule, the "rulers and the 
people treatea. Muslims with. remarkable toleration 
and kindness. The greatest of the Rajput kings ‘of 
Gujarat considered it their duty. to see that all their 
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Tue language controversy is coming to the forefront. 
This is but natural. After the British have retired 
from India the political reason for the dominance of 
the English language has ceased to exist and there is 
a quest as to what language or languages should take 
its place (except where the. need of English may still 
be felt for reasons other than political). No respon- 
sible person holds that English can go in the twinkling 
of an eye. It would have already ale if it were sO 
simple. 

English had the monopoly in ret vital spheres 
of our activities, e.g., im administration, in law and 45 
a medium-of higher education. These. fields were the 
close preserve of English and our languages simply 
could not touch them. In the other fields that were 
open to our languages, they showed their potentiality 
in no mean manner. The works of Bankim and Tagore 
can stand. comparison to any in the world. So it was 
not the lack of capacity in our languages for growth 
but their forced disuse that has stunted their progress. 
Nor did we-lack genius. The present.Civil Procedure 
Code owes much to the acumen and ability of Dr. 
Sir Rashbehari Ghosh. We could produce such giants 
in sciences-as Sir J agadish Chandra Bose and Dr. Sir 
C. V. Raman even in such adverse conditions. 
is no wonder, therefore, that there is a genuine and 
‘ universal feeling that we must not remain tied down 


to English for all time or in all those spheres wheré 


‘English predominated. But we must not shut our eyes 
to the obvious difficulties and.the complexity of the 
problem. If we fail to appreciate them or if our ap- 
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subjects—Wwhatever their creed or community—were 
afforded such protection as would enable them to live 
in peace. Muslims reciprocated by fraternizing with 
the Hindus and taking interest in and contributing to 
their culture. . This served as a golden link between 
them and their Hindu brethren. Hindus in later times 
studied Persian language and assimilated Persian cul- 
ture to a’remarkable degree. 

' Let us hope that Muslim scholars today will 
emulate the example of poets like Abdul Rahaman, 
who drank deep at the fountain “of Hindu culture, - 
and inspired by its noble sentiments made an invalu- | 
able contribution to contemporary Indian literature, 
and that Hindu scholars will study Persian language 
and appreciate Muslim culture: That will bring. the 
two communities close to each other as nothing else 
can, and. bind therh together. in ties of loye and 
mutual respect. 
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Speaker, C. P. and Berar Legislative Assembly 


GUPTA, 


- 


proach is not on sound lines, then. instedd of solving 
our problem: we may just complicate matters. This 
may even lead to provincial jealousies and mutual 
suspicion which we must avoid. There are many 
problems like medium of University education in 
different provinces which are coming to the forefront. 
But my purpose in this short article is not to deal 
with all or many of-them.. I want to confine this. 
article to one specific question; and that is, what 
should be the language of the Centre, which, in the 
Draft Constitution,-is to be called Union of India. 
Mere repetition of sound slogans like Rashtra Bhasha 
or national language won’t sexve..We must examine 
the question somewhat closely. What do we want to 
achieve ? From where do we want to dethrone Eng- 
lsh so far as this particular question is concerned 7 
Is it from the market places, the “bazaars and our 
houses ? Was the common marti’s: parlance in our own 
language in any way banned to us by any enactment or 


ordinance of «the British Government? No, certainly 


not. :We could speak ‘whatever language or dialect 
which suited us in our homes, in bazaars.and in public 
meetings. The same person sometimes has to speak 
somewhat differently in different places if he wants 
to be understood by. the local audience in a meeting. 
So the problem is really different. It is not the com- 
mon man’s parlance. If we remember this while dis- 


‘cussing this question, much of the misunderstanding 


will be removed: The question is, in what language 
shall the administration of the Union be conducted ; 
in what language shall our. laws be .framed by the 
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Union ? When we consider these things ene inevitable 
factor presents itself to us, and it is that in the fields 
of law and administration looseness of thought and 
expression won’t do. We will have to express our 
thoughts and ideas accurately and without leaving 
them~open to doubt. 
fine ‘shades of distinction like consent and assent, 
trade, profession, calling and employment; sentence, 
punishment and penalty ; and a thousand others. The 
vocabulary of common parlance will not do; at any 
rate it will not suffice. We have to search for suitable 
‘words to express those ideas. We may have to coin a 
lot of them. So, to my mind, it is not so much the 
question of language—Hindi or Hindustdni—but one 
of vocabulary. What should be our’ source for these 
new words? Should it be Sanskrit, or should it be 
Arabic and Persian is the real question: If Sanskrit, 
the language would be called Hindi although the voca- 
bulary would’ be equally Bengali, Marathi and any 
other language of the Dominion of India. If it would 
be Arabic or Persian, then the language would be Urdu 
or Hindustani. Some people think that we can draw our 


new words from both the sources, that is Sanskrit and - 


Arabic and Persian. J am one of those who seriously 
doubt this proposition. We can have either but not 
both. If we have both, shall we call ar rest dhritkaran” 
and re-arrest pel diese kara : law as vidhi? and 
lawless as kanoon shikan/ This will be preposterous. 
We must remember that we are not planning for our- 
selves but for generations to come. Any attempt to 
draw new words from both the sources will put & 
heavy weight on our boys. Not only will they have 
to learn two different sets of words—Sanskritic and 
Perso-Arabic—but they will also have to learn two. 
different ‘sets of grammar. I will illustrate my point. 
From vidya’ and arth® we -have vidyarthi’, but from 
um*® and talab’ it won't be ilmtalib” ; it would be 
talibe ilm.” Our arthvidya” after the fashion of 
talibe ilm™ will mean quite a ‘different thing. So it 
won’t suffice for the future student of our country to 
know the words tlm and talib” but he must also 
master the grammar of it before he can make use of 
those’ words. Then again, my fear is that even if we 
ee a ees Se ee ages ee ee 
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We will have to provide for- 


therefore, the 
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put on the boys the eas burden of mastering Arabic 
and Persian words, which are more foreign to us than 
Sanskrit words, and of learning two different. %ts of 
grammar, we are likely to fumble at the first real test. 


To give an example, the preamble to the .Draft 
Constitution of India says : . 

“We, the people of India, having solemnly 

resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign 


‘ Democratic Republic and to secure to its citizens, 

“Sraiicee aacial economic and political . . ” 

N.B—Now, let us take the words 
economic and political.” 

This has been translated in Urdu, which we may 
call Hindustani as follows: Insaf mile—samofi, 
maashi, our siyasi.£ Now suppose the word samaji” 
came before a court of law. The question ‘will arise, 
is it like dhavidi, hasti and kari or it is like MaAast 
and siyast.’ These qvauld convey we different mean- 
ings. In Hindi and Bengali samaji” will mean one 
having a samaj."’ In Arabic and Persian it will meat, 
appertaining to samaj* and the two in a court of law 
are quite distinct ns It may do well in a basaar . 


“justice—social,” 


-bub it won't do when we write constitutions and laws 


to have a word, Which according to our own standard 
and canon, can mean two different things.. What 4 
am trying to impress is that by resorting to Hindu- 
stani, a mixture of Hindi and Urdu, we are likely tc 
land ourselves in difficulties even after we have eut 
ourselves away from. languages of Sanskritic origin 
like. Bengali, Marathi and Gujratr To my mind, 
language, or in other words the 
vocabulary, of the Centre has to be from Sanskrit 
which will, therefore, be called Hindi. Our nationalism 
requires it more than anything else because if we have 
dhritkaran®*® for arrest, ovr.terms will be uniform 
throughout the Dominion of India. But if we have 
giraftariaye-mukarrar®* for re-arrest we shall be mak- 
ing ourselves understood to a- very limited part ol 
the Dominion. — 

There is another very important point.” 
Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Civil Proce- 
dure Code, Evidence Act, ete. are in the Concurrenr 
List. The Centre as well as the Provinces, to be callec — 
States, can legislate on them. It is therefore absolutely — 
essential that our vocabulary should be the same 
throughout the Dominion of India. Otherwise there it 
bound to be chaos-ultimately leading to disintegration. ., 
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THE MOTHER AND THE SON 


By SANTA DEVI 
[Translated from the original Bengali by Muss Shyamasree Nag, BA.) 


ao. 


THE elder daughter-in-law was busy with her toilet. Ou 
the bed, beside the dressing-table, lay three gold- 
embroidered Benarest saris—one purple, the other 
mayurkantht, and the third a dazzling flame colour. 


‘Mukul ran her comb briskly through the mass of her’ 


hair, while she tried to decide whether the sleeveless 
.brocade blouse or the yellow jacket decorated with the 
wide Surati gold border would be more suitable for her 
sari. A. lacquer casket stood on her dressing-table and 
over its lid a string of pearls and a diamond necklace 
lay sparkling. Mukul was not satisfied with her coiffure; 
it came too Jow down on the nape of her neck. She 
undid it and then with a large comb pushed the thick 
strands of her hair up, nearly on the middle of her 
head. Tying the base of her long tresses with ‘a ribbon, 
she stood with her back to the ‘dressing-table mirror 
and looked into the full-length mirror in front of her. 
Twisting her hair up into a loose bun, she held it in 
both hands and surveyed the effect. Ah, was it not 
becoming ! Tiny ringlets, beneath the Qigh coiffure, 
hung at the smooth white nape of her neck (like a 
picture from Ajanta). Was it not a shame to cover 
up such a coiffure with the veil ? But anyway, a plain 
bun under the veil, would have Jooked stunning 
either |! 

Her husband’s younger sister entered the room and 
stared at her, surprised. 

“Heavelis ! bowd2,” she said, 
today, or chorda’s ? The new bowd: falls far below you, 
so far as beauty is concerned—and now, if you dazzle 
each and every person by dressing up in that manner, 
then nobody would even notice the poor thing.” 

“What must I do, may I know?” Mukul retorted. 
“Would it please you all if I smear some ink on my 
face and throw away my saris and ornaments into a 


dust-bin ? Well, then, say so—and it might be done !” © 


Poor Maya, being .a good-natured soul, hastily 
softened down-and said, “Of course not dear! Who 
else should dress up but you, with no children to 
’ torture you all day long, as in our case ?” 

“Well, that is the problem,” said Mukul, pouting 
her ps, “you cannot help being jealous of my child- 
lessness and yet you weep your heart off until a noiky 
little friend comes and settles on your lap. I never 
cared for such stuff. A Bengali child is a nuisance— 
having dysentery and liver troubles every other day ! 
I would have had to go without food and BlceP, and 
so, itis better as it is.” 

“But even then,” Maya replied, | a i hse “never 
heard of anyone liking a lonely childless home !” 

Mukul did not answer. She draped the purple 
Benaresi around herself and walked out of her room, 
fixing the veil over her head. | 


eee “ 


‘is it. dada’s wedding 


‘after my aunt's wedding, my 
p=) re 


Maya’s aunt entered the room, panting breathlessly, 
“Bowma,” she said, “the pantry door is wide open—all 
the. sweets will be stolen, dear !” 

“Bowdi is frightfully busy with her saris and jewels,” 
replied Maya,.“has she any spare time to take charge 
of the pantry ? It is‘only a few seconds that she has- 
finished her toilet and gone out of here. We mere 
women must bear the burden of the whole world—even 
when our children are constantly at our heels—while 
ladies like her are so busy eatimg, dressing and sleeping 
that they have no time for work |” ' 

“Bless the little dears !” said her aunt, “God grant 
them long life ! It is just because you have come that 
I see some fresh little faces and so forget my misery. 
Otherwise, this house is nothing but a hospital! Dada 
groans with his gout ‘in his room, while I gasp with 
asthma in mine. The boys are untraceable the whole 
day—they do not turn up till tem at night. And our 
daughter-in-law is, of course, unique! Her sole con~- 
cerns are the shops, the market, the tailor and the 
jeweller ; and as she has a motor car tied to her heels, 
she does just’ that all day long. If she’ had a-little imp 
in her lap, she would have wanted to stay at home, just 
to fondle it for a while.” , 

Maya. said, “Seven years have passed since her - 
marriage, when will she ever-have a child ? She is as 
old as I and my Panu was a six-months’ baby at the 
time of her wedding. She ought to see a doctor now. 
If I try to tell her, she will eat me up, of course !” 

“She will rush to eat you up, indeed !” replied her 
aunt. “She can’t escape such a fate if she has such a 
nature. Does any one-in this modern-age realise that 
motherhood is the result of the strictest penance ? The 
past age could have taught her a lesson! Eight years 
grandmother pushed a 
second wife into my uncle’s home. The virtuous lady 
bore everything patiently all her life but never blamed 
anyone but her fate. She never touched a Juxury 
throughout her life, she used to say—what right have 
I to use those things, my only wish is to have the 
sindoor-mark always on my forehead.” 

“What is the use of telling such old tales?” Maya 
said, “we will be glad enough, if the new bride makes 
our family grow! But she also is a grown-up. girl of 
nineteen, who knows of what sort she is ?” 

Aunt answered, “Her mother has five sons and 
three daughters, I have heard. That had made us bring 
her, hoping she would have two or three, at least. 
Otherwise, we do not bring a bride just to spend some ~ 
money !” 

Mukul heard her words as ahs was entering the 
room to keep in her almirah the seri? the new bride 
had worn in the reception feast. Her face darkened for 
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a moment, but ske entered the room with a forced 
smile on her lips. Even then, she heard Maya saying, 
‘Father built this huge house and mother made it the 
home of her heart’s desire. It is also full. of memories 
of my grandmother. The heavy cupboards and bed- 
steads, the household utensils, silver and gold, are even 
now clothed with years of their loving touch. What is 
the use of all this, if bowd: has no children ?” 

“Why sister dear!” said Mukul, as she stepped 
across the threshold, “Is there any 
anxiety ? Everybody is not like me, and even then 
your children are there and they might take care of the 
household.” ’ 

“Bowma!” said the irritated aunt, “you are their 
‘own aunt. Don’t hint so unkindly at the little dears !” 


(2) 

Mukul led:a contented life with -youth, beauty, 
ornaments and mode of toilet. ° Being “one. of ‘five 
chiidren in a middle-class family, she never was much 
acquainted with wealth or luxury. When seeing her 
wealthy ‘friends and relations she wished to wear 2 
Benaresi ‘sari she had to be satisfied with a-Santipuri 
striped one. When she wanted jewels to sparkle all over 
her, with each movement of her young body, she had 
to spend her days adorning herself only with two shell- 
bracelets around each~of her wrists. Her heart shed 
silent tears when she inspected in her mirror the 
thousand defects in her mode of toilet. But she could 
, not protest as she knew she was one of five children 
‘of poor parents! All of a sudden, because of her 
pretty complexion, she was married away to a rich 
family | .Now, all the unfulfilled desires and untasted 
pleasures—of whose existence she had feared to admit 
even to herselfi—crowded towards her, each with its 
individual claims. She did not forget to satisfy any of 
her desires, such as enjoying the luxury of saris, orna- 
ments, a car and furniture, together with social pleasures 
and merriments. Even now, one desire was giving -Tise 
to another. Seven years of pleasant experietce has made 
Mukul realise that there was no end to human desire: 
If each new desire could be fulfilled in life what would 
remain to be yet desired for? This is life. But even 
into -this bower of complete happiness, the fresh little 
face of a child never peeped. Mukul used to think that 
the vast future would attend to that. Now was the time 


to ignoré such problems-and enjoy the pleasures of 


life { 

- But Mukul woke up from her ‘dreams after her 
brother-in-law’s wedding and realised that seven years 
have slipped by while there was a stir of anxiety in the 
‘whole family. . 

Jt was eight months or so, since the arrival of the 
younger daughter-in-law. She was not keeping well. 
' Her mother wanted her to be sent to her’immediately. 
Mukul has come to her husband’s study, to make 
arrangements: 

In the sultry summer afternoon Jayant Babu lay 


® 
“4 


cause for. such 


stretched on his easy-chair under the electric fan atd the gentlemen of old !” 
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tried to discover the special features of Mussolini’s 
character.. But the soft enticement of sleep had nearly 
made him forsake Mussolini when Mukul came and, 
running her fingers through his hair, said, “Listen 
darling ! the day after tomorrow is an auspicious one 
and so, if you can inform them today at your con- 
venience, they oan. take choto-bow away early ‘that 
day. Bd 


Jayant put his legs down from the arm of.the chair 
and sat up. “Why will they: take bowma away now ?” 
he asked in a hoarse inaudible voice.. 

Mukul shook her husband by his shoulder and said, . 
“Rather |! now,.stop being a fool? As if you know 
nothing. It is her first time.and we should send her 
to her father’s. Who would be able to take care of her 
like her mother@” 

Jayant lookéd at Mukul’s fs and said, “Even. 
Sukant is to be a father before long? I feel so tickled 


“when I remember chim with his books tucked under 


his anm, scheming - miss his college ens, just a few 
days ago eae 


Jayant laughed. out but if did not sound like sheer 
laughter. It rang discordant even in Mukul’s ear. She 
could not give a reply in her customary taunting way, 
swinging he® arms and. jingling her earrings. Jayant 
himself raised the topic, “Well, dear ?” he said playing 
with the many bangles around her wrists, “Now Sukant 
will be the master of this house and when we grow old 
we would have to live on his children’s charity. Let 
us rather leave this sham house and lead a hermit’s 
life in the woods ! What do you think of the idea ?” 

Mukul’s heart gave a great leap. How could she 
being a woman; remain oblivious of this fact so long ?: 
To the sdciety her excessive adherence to self-decora- 
tion and household care would seem meaningless and 
momentary efforts -to appease the heart. Who would 
believe her if she declared that she truly felt the 
greatest happiness through these acts? Mukul had at 
last: realised that this gorgeous life was like a bouquet 
of spring blossoms abundant in its colour and fragrance 
but yielding no fruit to Nature’s creative mystery. A 
pain wrenched at her heart when she thought that her 
husband had realised this fact even before her. Yet. she 

went and sat very close to Jayant and twisting around 
her finger the border of her red Daccai sari, murmured 
in an injured tone, “Why ? Are we two not’enough for 
each other? Is our own present happiness absolutely 
‘worthless ? Should everything depend on future ?” ; 

Jayant patted her cheek and replied, “Of course, 
this has a value, Mukul. But. how long is the present 
lesser than a moment, do you not think ? Surely, life 
means a tiny past and a vast future. We alive our ne 
just for that future.” 

“Great heavens! Now, please stop your meta- 
physical lectures !” exclaimed Mukul, “Such things will 


.not get into my brain. If you are so very impatient of 


the present then why not go and marry once again-like 
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“Stop it, Mukul,” Jayant said, “I do not want such 
words from your lips. Plenty of old gossips are stil! 
living to say them.” 

Suddenly, some one seemed to brand ae heart 
with a red-hot iron. So this topic has been discussed 
already | Her seven-year-old home, her 


twentieth century ? Her eyes filled with tears. Drawing 
away from her husband, she pouted her lips and said, 
“So you all had discussions about this and still you 
kept it a secret from me? ‘Excellent !” She could not 
ihink of any moréssyords. 

Jayant said, “Must I come-and whisper into your 
esrs every word that others say to hurt you ?” 

Mukul replied in an injured’ voice, “Why, should 
you ever tell me, if you like to hear them yourself eg 

Jayant did not answer. 

He again lay back on the easy chair and begab 
* turning the leaves of a book. After a few moments’ 
silence Mukul said, “Will you not tell me who those 
old gossips were? After living with me for seven years 
“you just listened to their words patiently—could you 
not give g@ proper answer ?” ; 

“Goodness !” exclaimed - Jayant, -“Why should I 
answer ? They were not talking to me! I just heard 
them talking among themselves. People always do tell 
such things in these cases—there is nothing to be SO 
sore about it !” 

‘So you too ?” said Mukul and stalked out of the 
room stamping her feet. 


* (3) 
Mukul had never stayed at her father’s house after 
her marriage. Even on an invitation she would return 


home on the evening of the very day. Jayant’s family 


. was well-known for its arrogance as the daughters-in- 
law were never much sent to visit their parents. More- 
over, Mukul did not like to display before her relatives 
the wealth and splendour of this house. She was the 
daughter of poor parents; why would she humiliate 
her father by showing off her present wealth ? Yet she 
never did wish to stay away from the princely 
grandeur. 

But after so many years she quarrelled with her 
husband for nothing and went away +6 her parents. 
‘Mukul was terribly hurt as Jayant had refused to name 
the “old gossips” who had wanted. to bring him another 
wife. a 

Her parents had a simple household. Both the 
brothers were married and their wives have had babies. 
The’ joys, the anxiety and the pleasures of the family 
were all because “of the two little: children. The elder 
daughter-in-law’ Sudha’s daughter was a tiny tot, only 
two and a half years old and the younger daughter-in- 
Jaw Beena had a year old son, Sudha’s little girl Tuku 
would either lisp stray lines from the nursery rhymes 
all day long, or twisting and turning her chubby little 
arms and legs would start dancing. Sometimes, she 
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very own. 
husband—could these people think easily and with one 
accord of snatching all this away from her, even in this _ 


manne: 
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would offer her tiny’ little Jap for her dear ‘cousin and’ 
stretching her little arms would heals pleadingly“at her 
aunt for the baby. Ps 

The wise, precocious ways of, ahiken were always 
making the two niothers. laugh. When’ Tuku, in her 
anger, would puff up-her fat cheeks and hiding.her face 
would say, “I shan’t talk wif you,” Sudha, forgetting 
all her house-work would run to pick her up in her arms 
and kiss her till she forgot her anger. 

The whole house, of course, was mad about the 
boy-baby. In. addition to his being a wee little thing, — 
he was the-first son born in the family. His grand- 
mother would collect coloured threads from the borders 
of old saris and embroider on his little patchwork 
quilts nursery rhymes that said, “Ah, my heart's. 
treasure, my lotus-eyed one!” His mother, when she 
finished cooking, would take her baby on her lap and 
after dressing him up for the evening would put a kajal 
mark on his forehead, while she sang a nursery song 
that would drive the evil eye away from her child, Fhe 
baby would gurgle merrily. His father and his uncle 
would inquire after the baby-boy the moment’ they 
returned from the office. A grimy little ~ bundle. of 
humanity would crawl over to his uncle and sit down 
on his beslippered feet. That was his way of wanting 
to sit on his Jap as he could not climb up himself! As 
usual, the family had gathered round the two little 


‘kids that evening. Tuku’s aunt was asking her, “Whom 
e 


do you love most, Tuku dear ?” 

“Mummy, daddy, you, baby and granny !” replied 
Tuku. 

“Do you love all ‘of..us at top level, you silly little 
thing ?” taunted her mother. 

“How touch do you love me ?” asked her aunt. 

Tuku spread her little arms as much as she could 
and said, “So much.” . 

“And me?” asked her eoerier® i *S 

“More and more, up to the sky !” Tuku answered 
excitedly, : 

“Oh, you little imp !” said her aunt, “Did you not 
say you had the greatest love for all ?” 

The baby crawled over to his mother and hung 
over her shoulders, “Imb !” he muttered incoherently. 

All attention was turned to him at once. They 
stared at him, amazed, and exclaimed in chorus, “My, 
what a naughty little thing.” ) 

Tuku shook her forefinger at.the baby and shrieked,- 
“My, what a naughty little thing?” ~ 

Sudha and Beena had no other interests in life. 
They did not seem to care” whether there were any 
other living creatures or objects of interest in the world 
or not. Mukul’s saris and ornaments would grow stale 
in a few days, she would lose all interest in them until 
she thought of newer ones. But to Sudha and Beena 
their treasures were perpetually new. The words that 
the human child had spoken innumerable times, the 
wanton sprightliness that had rippled over the child’s 
tiny body over and again, seemed,to them to appear 
in this world, for the first time, in the words and 
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actions of their own babies. Now Mukul realised it for 
the fif&t time in her twenty-five- years. 

The baby’s eyes were-heavy with sleep. His- mother 
gathered him. close ‘into her’ arms and rocking - him 
gently sang a lullaby that said, “My treasure, oh, my 
treasure, useless is the life of one who has not such 4 
treasure !” The baby-boy clapsed his mother’s necklace 
in his tiny-fist and cuddled closer to her bosom. 

The growing agony in Mukul’s heart made her 
realise that these rhymes were not mere empty verses. 
The most intimate feelings of innumerable mothers 
have been gathered up throughout the ages into this 
little song. This led her to believe that her childlessness 
- might really make her husband take a second wife. 
Suddenly, she got up and ran itito the Thakur-ghar. 
Prostrating herself before the idol, Mukul joined her 
palms together and cried, “Oh God, J have never prayed 
to you before | I am driven to beg of you today. Give 
me’a child in my arms, be it blind- or lame, but never, 
dear God, let my husband have another wife 1” 


Downstairs, Beena was still rocking her baby to” 


sleep, Singing that lullaby, Mukul thought that Beena 
was deliberately oe her and her a through 
those words. 


(4) = 
Mukul had come back to Bee husband’s home. 


She had not known that God had: fulfilled her urgent 


desire. She did: not know. that she was already bearing. 


’ that child whose. absence had . made her leave her 
beloved home in shame and misery. 

When she discovered the fact, she could no Jonger 
stay away from: her husband. She could not and should 
not give this good news to any one before she did to 
her husband. 

The moment..she returned home, Mukul brought 


out all her silk saris and started cutting them into’ 


small pieces: What. was the use of stuffing her almirah 


with all these ? It is better to thrill the heart by using” 


theni to prepare for the advent of the desired child. 

“What is all this ?” exclaimed Jayant:as he entered 
the room, “Are-yqu mad? Do. not mothers wear good 
saris # There are enough silk-houges in the . market. 
Your child will not be in want of clothes.” a 

“No, no, it is not so,” said Mukul: shyly. “I am 
cutting them because I don’t like to wear them any- 
more. They might be useful if I cut them myself, 
otherwise, worm-eaten saris are. absolutely of no use !” 
Her face saddened and she said, “I do not know 
whether I will live or die after having'a child at this 
age. Then you will regret seeing an almirah—full of 
saris, or the second wife might come and wear them. 
You were getting married after all! I served as. & 
barrier just for a few months.” 

“There is no need to talk mabe rubbish, * Jayant 
said. “All the women of Hurope and America are having 
children at this age and death opens its Jaw only 1 in 
your case !” 

But- Mukul was” truly afraid. She might now pass 
out of the borders ‘of this world, she ‘thought. Could a 


” 
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person enjoy all the pleasures of life, at the same time ? 
Yet she tried to check this fear by giving sound lectures 
to her troubled self. Death would come to a person 
one day, so it was better to die now than stagger 
through“the whole length of a long, useless life. In her 
short lease of life she had known all the pleasures that’ 
a Hindu woman wished for. If, now, at the time of her 
death, she could die in the glory and hope, of making 
her husband’s. lineage ever-flowing, then what does it 
matter if she did not see the same sun-rise and sun-set 


and have the same food and drink for another twenty- | 


five years! She would bid farewell 
happily, if she could once see the fape of her own child 
whom she had never seen before. 

The day drew nearer and nearer together with the 
preparations for the reception of Mukul’s child. Every- 
thing from suits, hats, and stockings to a cradle, a little 
bedstead: and a play-car, were stored by the father and 
mother, in anticipation. : 


‘The loud blowing of conches 
mingled with the Durga-puja music. Everyone, from 
the old aunt to Maya, was busy. Mukul has had a son. 
Aunt shouted, “I say, you people, go and call Dada, > 
Tell him to bring two guineas with him. Thg glory of 
our family has at last come to glorify our home!” . 

“Let that be,’ Maya replied. “Bowd: had nearly 
collapsed,—first go and see whether she is still living ! 
First attend to the mother and then do whatever you 
wish to do with the child.” . 

. "No, dear, Bowdz has revived now,” said the mid- 
wife. “There is nothing to fear. Show her the beautiful 
baby and she will forget all her,pain.and misery.” 

_ The nurse brought the baby near Mukul. What a 


‘helpless, pathetic little face ! Mukul’s heart filled with 


love, seeirig the baby. Will this child- of hers live ?: 
The grandfather, the grandaunt, the uncles, the 


aunts and all the others came and saw the baby bless- ~ 


ing him with mohurs, guineas and rupees. But Mukul’s 

heart trembled with anxiety. Will she be able to stand 

such happiness ? ? God, let this child live long to bless 

her ! = aaa 
(5) ~ 


Mukul’s son was a year old now, ver up by. 
the deep love and caressing attentions of his mother. 
But Mukul’s* happy smile ’ has disappeared from her 
face. Her son has not yet learned to turn round or sit 
up or speak. She had tried every doctor in the city of 
Calcutta, but all had said that this was an incurable 
ailment.The, child’s spinal column was malformed from 
his birth. It will remain so throughout his life. 

The child has learnt to Tecognise his mother, he 
laughed when he.saw her and cried’ when she went 
away. The doctor says that his brain would develop 
normally and he would understand everything, but he 
would have to depend on others, throughout his life. 

Mukul says, “If God had taken everything away 
from: him, he could have also deprived him of his brain. 
He would not have_understood his misfortune then !” 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Every time the boy smiled’ at his mother, her eyes 
would fill with tears. Mukul’s eyes were red with weep- 
ing. She attended to the baby, day and night, forget- 
ting her toilet and amusements. It seemed as ‘if this 
Mukul was another person altogether from the Mukul 
of the past. Jayant realised that it would-be hard to 
save her life if she behaved in this manner. Calling 
Mukul to him, one day, he triéd to make her under- 
stand. “Listen dear!” he said, “All the fingers of a 
hand are not identical. Must you kill yourself just 
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because of one such’child ? You can live to have five 
healthy children. All will not be like this.” 
“T do not wish to live to have five more children,” 


‘veplied Mukul, “I had selfishly: asked God to give me 


any child, whether blind or lame. God has punished 
me rightly ! It would have been better if you had 
another wife. J would then have been the sole sufferer ! 
My baby whom I love more than life would not then 
have to suffer throughout life just to redeem me from 
childlessness.” 





COMMENT. AND- CRITICISM 


Malayan Indian Congress 


I have been a reader of your Review for “many 
years. Our family is well-known in this country, I 
was once the Secretary of the Malayan Congress in this- 
town. I have been a committee member of the Indian 
Association, and organiser of the Indian Independence, 
League in this State: I have personally known most of 
the Indian leaders and almost all our Agents to the 
Government of India -in Malaya. I-had the chante of 
meeting Pandit Nehru on two occasions when he visited 
this country (1927 and 1946), and also the members of 
the Congress Medical Mission. 

The writer does not think that any man who -has 
been in Malaya for only six months can speak with 
authority about the Indian problem in this country, and 
as such I disagree with the article written by Dr. C. 
Siva Rama ‘Sastry (August Number, page 144) though 
I agree with the following statement of his ? 

' “The Malayan Indian Congress, whose founder- 
president is today the Indian Representative 10 
Malaya, is the de facto organisation of the com- 
mercial elements.of Malaya.” 

And. _ A = 
“The. Indian Government must appoint a 
liberally minded man as its Representative in 
Malaya, one who can win™the confidence of labour 
and lead them in the right path.” 

The writer had the fortune to work under this 
gentleman in Rangoon when he was the Minister of 
the Azad Hind Government. I can say without any 
hesitation that only the rich, the favoured few, and his 
paid_ stooges can expect any consideration from him, 
and it was due to his high-handedness (he was then the 
President of the M. I. C.) which caused me to resign 
from: the Secretaryship of the local branch of the M.LC. 
There were two other occasions when I had to go 
- against him as he behaved like “Hitler.” 

Tt is more than a mystery to me why Pandit Nehru 
appointed him or Mr. Raghavan to be our Representa- 
, tive in Malaya or Java though I had predicted about 
this more than a year before these gentlemen got their 
present posts. As professional men there are at least @ 
dozén Indians who have built up greater reputation 
than they have at the local Bar, and as “patriots” there 


are some who have worked and sacrificed far more than 
what they have dong. My former friend, the late lawyer 
S. C. Goho of Singapore, is one of them. It is a great 
pity that Pandit Nehru should do things without con- 
sulting the Indian masses in this country. 

Mr. J. Thivy’s public utterances have proved (if 
proof is necessary) that he has not the qualities to 
entitle him to hold such a high office. Even the leading 
English paper (The Straits Times) had something to 
say against him. Surely, no statesman will utter any- 
thing that may hurt the feelings of the Muslims of this 
country who hail front Pakistan. This has given an 
impetus to the formation of the Overseas Pakistan 
League. A former colleague of his (Mr. Mallal) in the 
Azad Hind Government is now holding a high post in 
this O. P. L. They have now made representations to 
the Pakistan Government to send someone to look after 
their interests. 

The President of the Negri Seremban Labourers 
Union have also denounced him (Mr. Thivy) as siding 
with ‘the British capitalists, just as Mr. Abdulla (antil 


- recently the President of the Indian Chamber of Com- 


merce, Kuala Lumpur) has denounced him for siding 
with the Chettiars re the representation he (Mr. Thivy) 
made to Pandit Nehru regarding the Malayan Govern- 
ment’s Debtor-Creditor Ordinance. 

Mr. J. Thivy has miserably failed the Indian. 
labourers, and hundreds of them have been jailed under 
the Emergency Regulations. There is no use of ‘locking 
the stable door when the steed is stolen’ It was his duty 


‘to have seen that the Indian labourers did not fall a 


prey to Communism, Speech-making, giving Press inter- 
views, attending dinners and tea parties—these are not 
for what he was given this position of honour. I request 
you, Mr. Editor, that you will make a very strong 
protest to see that he is immediately relieved of his 
post, and a more efficient man from the Foreign Depart- 
ment is sent to this country. It would he a folly to 
appoint any local Indian, for there is not a single 
person who is fit to hold this high position. ; 
Bentong, Pahang, . B. C. Guosy 
Fedeyation of Malaya. 
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~ Booxs in the principal European and Indian. languages are reviewed iD 


The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be .acknowledged, nor can any ‘enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No criticism: of book-reviews and notices is published. 


ENGLISH a 
_ AN INDIAN PILGRIM : Autobiography of Subhas 
Chandra Bose. Published for Netaji Publishing Socrety 
by Thacker Spink & Co. (1983) Lid., P.O. 54, Calcutta. 
Pp. 144. Price Rs. 6. 


THE INDIAN STRUGGLE: By Subhas Chandra. 
Bose. Published for Netaji 
Thacker Spink &° Co. (1933) Ltd. P.O. &4, Calcutta. 
Pp. 440. Price Es. 10. - 


These two books should be read together as the 
first is the complement 'of the second. The first covers 
the period (1897-1920) ‘the .-years between Subhas 
Chandra Basu’s birth and the year in which he passed 
the Indian, Civil Service examination with distinction. 
The second volume covers the period (1930-1934) the 
years during which Subhas Chandra Bose had played 
his part in India’s fight for freedom ‘first as a leutenant 
of Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das and then, after the 
latter’s death in his own right as an exponent and leader 
of the radical and “Leftist” feelings and forces in the 
country. The British Government in India put a ban 
on this book on its publication in Britain in 1935. 
When the Congress Ministries were formed in 1937, the 
United Provinces Ministry took the initiative in having 
the ban removed. The years since then have been years 
of turmoil and conflict, and the book faded out of 
view. Now we have to thank the Netaji Publishing 
Society for “the first Indian edition” of the book. 

The first volume of this series has been very pro- 
perly given the title—An Indian Pilgrim, for, those who 
know anything of Subhas Chandra Bose even from & 
distance felt that here was a man who had the mind 


_and manner of one who regarded his life as a pilgrimage, 


‘the Good and the Beautiful, 


ever on the move towards the Eternal City of the True, 
enthroned in the 


. Himalayas of human aspirations and who was fully 


‘ 
| 


«conscious that the goal could only.be reached after one 


had traversed through the dusteof the earth and made 
his way up over the rarified atmosphere of the ever- 
receding altitudes of human experience. And in this 


book we are taken through the secrets of “anh introvert”, 


who (Subhas’s own words) struggled through the inhibi- 
tions of his own make-up, and that of a ‘society in India 
trying to come out of a collective split-personality, 
conditioned by the alien domination, physical and 
mental, over State and its attempt to recover its natura] 
and national manliood. During this period Subhas 
Chandra represented in himself the whole period sitce 
the middle of the 19th century when society in India 
awoke to the ignominy of an existence as a dependent 
people. And in the book we get one of the cleanest of 
descriptions of the struggle of a nation, unit by unit, 
to recover balance and self-respect. It depicts a tranqui] 
nature that could maintain its dignity and integrity 


> 


Publishing Society OY. 
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through all the experiences of angry political strifes and 
coritroversies. a 

1 The secohd- book under review. takes us through 
the first 15 years of the Gandhi Era which gave a new 
meaning and significance to. India’s struggle for political 
freedom. It shows us that from the first day of Subhas 
Chandra’s contact with Gandhiji, the younger man had ° 
developed a scepticism of the principles and policies 
that the Indian National Congress had beer trying to 
implement under the leadership of a man of religion 
orced ‘into politics. The enigma of this conflict evades 
our analysis. In the first volume we have seen the ins- 
tinctive, bent of the_writer for the life of the sannyasz, in 
the second volume we come face to face with his re- 
action against a plan and a programme that were 
framed in.the language of the religious life, and built 
on the principle of a spiritual quest after the Truth. 
As we read through it, we understand the significance 
of the events that disfigured India’s political life duritg 
the opening months of 1939 when Subhas Chandra Bese 
had to come out of the Congress as its “Rebel Presi- 
dent.” The “lack of understanding” on his part and the 
“lack of clarity” on Gandhiji’s that came-out on the 
16th of July, 1921, persisted all through the years, and- 


-we have been witnesses of the consequences of this 


mutual distrust between two builders of modern India. 
Now that both of them have left the fields of their 


- mundane activities, we can try to reconstruct the evo- 


lution of Indian politics with the help of these two 
volumes that describe the philosophy of conduct of the 
man, who lived to frame a gtate’s decrees and lead its. 
army for the redemption of his country’s freedom, from 
the clutches“of the greatest, Imperial Order of modern 
times. This “man of action’ (Romain Rolland’s words) 
has left us “an indispensable work” for understanding 
the “Indian Movement” free from “party spirit,’ im 
language that is eloquent with simplicity. 
- Suresh CuHanprdA Deg 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF BENGAL : 
By Shri Bijay Bihari Mukharjt. Published by Jugabam 
Sahitya Chakra, 28 Kabiy Road, Calcutta 29. Price Rs. 4. 


The prevalence of corruption in the public-adminis- 
tration has been a subject of strong and persistent 
criticism in.the press and by officials and non-officials 
of the highest positions. There have recently been 
several instances in which ineptitude in the conduct of 
departmental proceedings and the resulting inadequacy- 
of the findings reached and punishments awarded have 
been unfavourably commented upon. It is fully realised 
that ways and means must be devised for effecting an 
improvement in the procedure and results of depart- 
mental proceedings. Corruption in public administration 
is like a cancer. It must be bodily removed or it infects 
every tissue. Inefficiency is a creeping paralysis, At each 
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point it adds to the people’s misery. At crucial points 
it 1s & great steriliser. The co-efficient of efficiency in 
India has. not been high. It is probable that foreign 
rule chilled enthusiasm and made the growth of an in- 
corruptible and efficient administration impossible. But 
free India must now be galvanised into action to cover 
up by foreed marches the lost ground and come abreast 
with the most advanced countries. India can no longer 
suffer efficiency or integrity of. public administration to 
be compromised in any way: If Indiac-has to'develop 
into a real and genuine modern State, the highest 


efficiency and ‘an incorruptible character should be the’ 


only tests for filling in public positions of trust and 
responsibility. 

_ The author of the book, Shri Bijay Bihari Mukharii, 
Is eminently suited to write a handbook for the 
administrator and suggest remedies for the existing 
lacunae. The book is divided into three parts, ‘lhe 
first. part deals with the ways and means for effecting 
an improvement in the procedure and in the results of 
departmental, proceedings, the second part deals with 
changes in law for the trial of cases of corruption and 
the procedure for the successful detection and prose- 
cution when criminal proceedings are decided upon, ald 
the third part deals: with the improvements in the 
methods of work and in the attitude of the public 
servants to stamp out inefficiency and corruption in the 
administration and to improve the quality and morale 


of the public servants. This invaluable book should be. 


on the table of every administrator of Free India 


today. 
K. N. C: 


HISTORY OF BENGAL, Vol. II, (Muslim period): 
Edited by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Published by the Dacca 
University. 1948. One map. Pp. &46. Price Rs. 16. 


This publication stands as a landmark in the’ deve- 
lopment of historical studies in Bengal. It proves low 
our knowledge of our province’s past has been revolu- 
tiomsed by the work of her own sons in the course of 
ninety years since Rajendra La] Mitra showed us the 
path of modern research. The first volume, covering the 
Hindu Period, edited by Dr. Ramesh Chandra. Mazum- 
dar, was published in 1943. With the second volume we 
reach the foundation of British rule in 1757, Nearly 
half the volume is the work of Sir Jadunath. A band 
of other noted Indian scholars have contrbiuted chapters 
on their special periods, so as to complete the work. 

It fills a longfelt want, and the high level of its 
pages will long make it standard authority on the most 
interesting formative period of Bengal’s past life. 


AIN-I-AKBARI, Vol. IIT (2nd Ed.) : English tran- 
slation by Jarrett, revised and further annotated by Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Bound in boards. Pp. z -+- 528. Price Rs. 10. 


This particular volume of Abul Fazl’s masterpiece, 
is an encyclopaedia of Hindu philosophy, science, 
literature, arts and customs compiled by the learned 
author with the help of a syndicate of Sanskrit, pandits. 
. Abul Faz] ‘tells the reader in his preface, that his inten- 
tion in writing it was to “establish peace and promote 
concord” between the Hindus and other sects by 
demonstrating that the Hindus were not really super- 
stitious idolators, but very liberal and highly intellectual 
philosophers, who regarded their own mythology -as 
merely symbolic. He gives long and learned aceounts of 
different schools of Hindu philosophy, dress, manners, 


beliefs, and customs ; and adds (in this volume) a long 


collection of Akbar’s wise sayings which are quite 
illuminating, and also a charming account of his own 
family and education. There-is a Jong and helpful index, 
This book has been long out of print. We are sure this 
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greatly improved edition will have a large sale. The 
2nd volume (also long out of print) is now in course 


of reprinting, | 
B. N. B. 


INDIA ANTIQUA: A volume of Onental Studies 
presented by his friends and pupils to Jean Philippe 
Vogel, CIE. on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his doctorate. Kern Institute. Leyden. 1947. Pp, 329. 
4 toe. 

_ This excellently printed volume, consisting of 
contributions from the pen of a number of well-known 
scholars both of the East and of the West, is a fitting 
tribute to the high literary services and achievements 
of one who may justly be regarded at the present time 
as the doyen of European orientalists. It is not possible 
to notice in the present place all the papers of out- 
standing importance contained in this precious work. 
But we may mention a few which are of special interest 
to students of Indian history and culture. Sanskrit 
philology is well represented by the papers of F. Edger- 
ton (The Sanskrit suffix—ittha), J. Gonda (Sanskrit 
Utsava—festival), F. B. J. Kuiper (Traces of Laryn- 
geals in Vedic Sanskrit), E. J. Thomas (Nzrvana and 
Parinirvana), and K. de Vreese (Sanskrit Kutagara). 
Important for Indian history and archaeology are F. W. 
Thomas’ interpretation of a Mathura inscription of the 
so-called Kaniska Year 14, S. Konow’s note on Indian 
eras, B. Bhattacharya’s identification of a few Nepalese 
Buddhist bronzes, and R. B. Whitehead’s discussion of 
the identity of the so-called Sun God of Multan on 
some IJIndo-Sassanian coins. Of interest for Indian 
literature is the comparative study of Mricchakattka and 
King Lear by B. Faddegon. For the interpretation of 
the rules of the Buddhist samgha, E. Lamotte’s paper 
is of special interest. In another paper the present 
writer has sought to bring out the full significance of 
the mandala doctrine and the theory of six gunas (with 
their sub-divisions) with reference to the problem of 
inter-State relations, as laid down in the Arthasastra of 
pre-Kautilyan times. Of local interest, but still of much 
importance, are the discussion of an incident in South 
Indian history by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri’ and B. C. 
Law’s collection of references to ancient Mithila. As 
for Greater Indian and connected studies, A Foucher 
in a learned article proves two ivories selected from 
those discovered by J. Hackin on the site of ancient 
Kapisi to illustrate Jataka stories. While E. E. Herz- 
feld authoritatively discusses the identity of a few place- 
names found in the old Persian literature and inscrip- 
tions as well as Greek classical writings. In another 
scholarly paper, G. Tucci discusses the auth®uticity of 
the extant Lamaistie historical works in the light of the 
newly discovered documents from Tun Huang. For the 
study of Indo-Javanese literature, F. D. K. Bosch’s 
explanation of the Bhimastava and Th. P. Galestin’s 
illustrations from the Javanese Pausyaparvan on & 
Balinese painting are of particular interest. A riddle 1m 
the ‘early annals of Siam is explained by Georg Coedes 
with his usual thoroughness, while F. H. van Naerssen 
throws: new light 6n the Sailendra interregnum 10 
ancient Javanese history. In another paper B. C 


, Chhabra brings together all known references to Yupas 


in ancient Indian inscriptions for comparison with the 
well-known Yupa imscription of King Mulavarman in 
East Borneo. Mention may be made lastly of the 
interesting paper in which 5S. Paranavitana infers from 
the joint evidence of general architectural design and 
a Mahavamsa verse that the figures portrayed im the 
well-known Sigiri paintings are not those of Queens and 
their attendants, but those of celestial beings of the 
Cloud-Damsels. 
U.N. Guosuay 
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BIPLABER PATHE BANGALAR NARI (Bet- 
gali Women on the Path of Revolution): Hardas 
Mukhopadhyaya. Published from 40-A Sikdarbagan 
Street, Calcutta. Pp. 140. Price Rs. 2. 


BANGALAR-NARI ANDOLAN (Women’s Moye- 
ment in Bengal): By Chhabi Roy. Published by 
National Book Agency, 12 Bankim Chatterji Street, 
Calcutta. Pp. 177. Price’ Rs. 2-4. 


Both these books cover almost the same ground. 
The first is interpretative of the many impersonal 
forces that launched the renaissance movement 10 
Bengal by Ram Mohun Roy and his generation. There 
were reformers and conservatives amongst them who led 


this movement of enlightenment among their woman-- 


hood. In the eyes.of the present writer they appear 
to be antediluvian without any consciousness of ‘the 
transformation in thought and life that their activities, 
often halting, would precipitate. He reflects the modern 


- mind that relates woman’s education to many of the 


expressions of woman’s emancipation from book-know- 
ledge to “unmarried motherhood.” But one difficulty in 
the way he has not been able to negotiate—the difficulty 
of “sex antagonism” he has posited at the root of the 
problem. His programme of reform does net help 10 
remove this conflict planted there by God or Nature. 
The second book is descriptive of the reform 
started’ by Ram Mohun Roy and the Brahmo Samaj 
passing through the Hindu revival and fhe same 
awakening in Muslim Society. Both the writers build 
up the background of their story in the disruptive part 
played by British capitalist-imperialism in India. But 
the second writer is fuller in her description of the 
havock in Indian society that has’ brought the women 
of the “sheltered classes” along-side the peasant,women 
fighting for the crops raised by their men-folk in the 
fields of Bengal. This gives a touch of reality to what 
has been happening before our eyes seeking to establish 
a new pattern of conduct through a new appraisement 
of human values. As everything appears to be in a flux, 
no one can yet prove its validity or its worth. : 


HINDI 


‘GANDHI SERIES: Vol. I (Homages) : Pub- 
lished by Kashi Vidyapith, Benares Cantt. Printed at 
Bhargava Bhushan Press; Trilochan, Benares. Pp, 160 
plus 16 illustrations. Royal octavo size. Price Re. 1-8. 

Kashi Vidyapith, the well-known National Univer- 
sity of Benares started by Mahatma Gandhi in 1920 
during the non-co-operation days is. bringing out a 
series of 25 volumes in Hindi entitled Gandhi Series. 

The first few volume of the séries will contain homages 
paid by eminent. personalities. newspapers and periodi- 
cals> peets and institutions, from all over the globe to 
Mahatmaji on his death. Other volumes will consist of 
Mahatmaji’s life-sketch, his letters (with facsimiles o! 
the important’ ones), speeches, wrilings, prayers, 
addresses and other details of his varied activities, The 
present. volume’ is the first of the “series, containing 
homages paid by eminent personalities of the country 
and by leaders of U. P.. Bombay and West Bengal. 
The volume is beautifully illustrated with more than 


‘a dozen pictures of the various scenes of the last. rites, 


and of the.mournings in the country. 
per : x 
DAYANANDOPANISHAD: By Bhimsen Vidyalankar. 
Rajpal end Sons, Anarkali, Lahore. Pp. 139, Price Re. 1-8. 
The author is an ardent and industrious student of 
the works of Swami Dayanand, the illustrious founder of 
the Arya Samaj. In the present volume, which is only 


the first part of his project, he has skilfully brought 
together under several heads, Vedic thoughts on Gad, soul, 
etc., in the light of the great Swamiji’s scholarly interpre- 
tation and exposition with an indication how these could be 
applied in the life of the individual as well as ofthe 
community. He has thus brought the wisdom of the 
ancients to the very door of every Hindi-knowing ara 


ORIYA 


ODISA ITIH'AS (History of Orissa) : 
krishna Mahatab, Premier of Orissa. Published by the 


Students’ Store, Cuttack. Royal octavo. Pp. 478. Price 


Rs. 12-8. 


This work is the first authentic history of Orissa 
in the Oriya language inasmuch as references are quoted; 
art and architecture, throwing light on the ancient 
culture, are amply illustrated with plates, and an index 
is appended. The history of pre-Mauryar® period of 
Orissa is shrouded in obscurity. So far as this period 
is concerned the author has done this that he has col- 
lected all the information supplied by the’ puranas and 
by the Jain and Buddhist literatures. He offers no 


hypothesis and thus exhibits his scientific bent of mind . 


for truth. After Asoka and Kharavel there is again a 
dark period in the history of Orissa, that covers about 
six centuries. From the sixth century A.Dr onwards the 
epigraphic records, ancient art and architecture furnish 
the data for the reconstruction of the history of Orissa. 
Different scholars have discussed these data and ex- 
pressed different opinions at different times. Sjt. Maha- 
tab has now collated the different views and offered his 
own conclusions on the points of disagreement among 
the scholars. But unfortunately the most accurate view 
of Dr. Fleet, regarding the dates of Somavamsi kings, 
has escaped his notice and in consequence he has made 
unavoidably some palpable errors. The 
spared no pains to give as far as practicable the brief 


historical sketches of growth and development of Oriya | 


language, literaturé and political consciousness. On the 
whole, the work has been informative and we congra- 
tulate the author for the zeal and enthusiasm he has 
displayed in attempting to unravel the past glory of his 
motherland, in spite of his being preoccupied with 
politics. We regret that the get-up is below the standard. 


ainie 3 B. Misra 


author has 


By Sri Hare-_ 


SAHITYANO TAPASWI : By Devibhai Shambhu-- 


prased Kharod, B.A. Printed at the Doshi Press, Juna- 
gudh. 1946. Paper-cover. Pn. 28. 

In Nanalal Kavi’s death Gujarati literature has 
lost a notable figure. Immediately on hearing of | his 
death in January, 1946, his friends and followers vied 
with one another in expressing their feélings of sorrow, 
by speech-and in writing. Many of them paid their 
respect in verse. Mr. Kharod is one of them. His 
touching verses are modelled on Nanalal’s special style 
of writing verse, and. summarise the feelings of a fellow 
poet in a small but admirable compass. 


JHANSIKI RANI LAKSHMIBAI: By Govindrao 
Bhagwat. Published by the Gujarat Vernacular Society, 
‘Ahmedabad. 1945. Paper-cover. Pp: 182. Price Re, 1. 


‘All that is known about the young Rani of Jhansi 
in respect of the courageous stand she made against 
the E. I. Co’s armies in 1857, is set out here in language 
befitting her heroie deeds. Every Indian should study 
her life and be proud of the fact that in spite of the 
drawbacks of her sex in such matters, India can produce 
such women, when the need arises. It is a valuable and 
able work. 

K, M. d, 
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‘We would rather be honest about it. All we want-to sell 
through this advertisement is a good quality toilet soap 
; that’s within the reach of the rich and the poor alike. We 
are not going to promise you that Kanti Soap will bring 
you beauty, love and many other things. : 

But we can truthfully say that Kanti Soap is delightfully 
perfumed and is not injurious to the tenderest skin.* 


Other quality Swastik, Products include Kanti Soap, Swastik 
Shaving Stick, Washing Soap, Gowalin Brand Vanaspati, etc. ete. 
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AUTUMN - the season of mellow fruitfulness. 





After the rains Autumn brings out the beauty of 
the azure sky,—the full flowing rivers—the verdant 
fields smiling in the radiant sunshine. 


. But this change of season puts a great strain on 
- , your Liver which has to work its hardest to acclimatise 
: y:ur body with it. 


Bi as 


QU MARESH is not only a specific remedy for 
Liver and Stoniach troubles but a general tonic as well 
for it keeps you healthy by strengthening’ your liver. 
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Is Freedom Necessary for Civilization? 
In bringing out the importance of Mali- 
nowski’s great work on political science M. 
Ruthnaswami, Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai 
University, observes in The Indian Review : 

Is Freedom a political luxury or a politica! 
necessity ? Is it the fruit of civilization or the root 
of civilization ? Is it the end of progress or the means 
of progress? These are the important questions that 
the famous anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski at- 
tempts to answer in his book, Freedom and Civiliza- 
tzon (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London). 

The several chapters of the book were written 1m 
America during the course of the Jast_ war and were 
written in support of the cause of Freedom which 
was in jeopardy at that critical time in “the history 
of the world. It is the anthropological argument for 
freedom. Starting from: the description of Culture as 
“the organized exploitation by human intelligence of 


eivironmental opportunities and in the disciplining 


of drives, skills and nervous reactions in the service 
of collective and implemented action,’ he shows how, 
from the dawn of history, human groups and the 
individuals that form them achieve a much greater 
freedom of mobility and environmental adaptation, 
freedom of security and prosperity “by the use of 
tools, by following the principles and by loyalty to 
a system of activities started with a purpose and 
earried out concertedly.” He shows how through the 
discovery and use of fire the sphere of primitive 
man’s action is extended and his many bodily needs 
are satisfied. The use of stone as hammer, as. cutting 
blades, as spear, as arrowhead or as axe, as adze 
makes him the master of beast, or forest or flood, and 
also wood, stone, clothing make him the master 
of nature. He shows how primitive man far from 
being the slave of tradition or precedent was a realist 
and a free actor—he could not have survived other- 
“wise. In fact, tradition and precedent were only a Set 
of devices once discovered by the reason and freedom 
of primitive man to be useful and continued to be 
observed because it was thought they would continue 
to be useful. It was only - when tradition and pre- 
cedent continued to bind man after they had ceased 
to be useful that primitive man got stuck in the 
swamps of stagnation or died out because he was no 
longer able to adjust himself to his environme2t. Not 
merely individual freedom but individual freedom 
related to the claims and help of society was necessary 
for progrss in primitive society. “Earliest man” “says 
‘our guide, “was unable to produce a single artifice by 
his own devices.” For example, the use of fire as well 
as its production had to be learnt in society. Stone 
implements may be produced by one man but the 
quarrying of stone, the knowledge where to find and 
how to use the materials and the techniques and the 
principles of private property in tools and goods pro- 
duced were due to customary law, co-operation and 
tradition. But all the restraints and constraints. im- 
posed by Society and Tradition are useful to man 
only ag long as they are necessary, that is as long as 


" national 


masses, says Malinowski, is not true. 
historically it is Faith which brings about the brother- 


. benefits.” 








the enyironment requires it. Once “they cease to be 


_required, they act. as a millstone round his neck. 


That man and that society is progressive 
whose freedom gives the lead and guidance to 
the rules and laws of his civilization and culture. 


And Freedom serves the cause of progress by 
giving man the mainsprings of progress in iMspiration 
and initiative, the power “to aNticipate and to estab- 
lish values by the guidance of which man can engage 
in co-operative activities and does reach new goals 
and enjoy them under the guarantee of tribal and 
citizenship.” If there are institutions— 
whether this be slavery or serfdom or military regl- 
ment, the ‘crew of a galley, or he might have added, 
Caste—which stands in the way of free planning and 
anticipation or initiative such institutions stand in the 
way of progress. Among the institutions that this 
great” anthropologist speaking from his vast anthropo- 
logical” studies recommends -as a factor in progress is 
Religion. In Religion he says we find promise, plan- 
ning, a principle of life and a code of rules. The 
Communist opition that Religion is the opiate of the 
i In reality and 


hood of man and gives celestial freedom. Of course, 
religions - differ in their sociological value. “The 
effectiveness of’ any religion’ says our guide ‘lies in 
the extent to which it is a solace to the believer and 
to the extent to which it affects the mighty and the 
rich, the ambitious, the geedyv, the lustful and their 
behaviour.’ 


The Family is another great institution that 
has served the cause of freedom and progress. 


He calls it the fundamental institution of primi- 
tive mankind and of mankind in general. Of all 
forms of early organization, the family contributes the 
greatest quota of freedom in survival since it is the 
organization which protects the long infancy of the 
young, equips them for life and nourishes young and 
adult alike. 

This freedom is such a precious thing that men 
in primitive times, in anciest times, in the Middle 
ages as well as In modern times have gone to war i 
defence of it. The battles for the emancipation of 
slaves, serfs and manual labourers have all aimed at 
the “threefold freedom of purpose, action and 
Not only individual freedom but social 
freedom, what Malinowski calls the freedom of com- 
bination, is necessary for the progress of civilization, 
Tt is a freedom enjoyed in (true) democracies but 
denied in societies either where the State (as in Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy or Soviet Russia) takes over 
all initiative or else where Slavery, Serfdom or thé 
Caste system debar certain groups from any initiative 
and supply others with an excess of power. But 
although some forms of social organization have been 
hostile to progress, some kind of social organizatios is 
necessary for the protection and promotion of man’s 
freedom, let it be a clan, a tribe, or guild, or craft. 
The strength of the individual against his enemies, 
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the -beasts of prey, or forest fire or human efemies 
is the strength .of the group which he forms. But 
every such social organization if it is to serve the 
cause of progress must be enforced by the principle 
of freedom: Primitive groups are never despotically 
governed and do not lend themselves easily to the 
accumulation of power. But mere natural and social 
aids are not enough. A sense of Values must be 
acquired by man. Value, actording to the author, is 
the driving force, which determines purpose, and free- 
dom lies in choice of purpose, its translation into 
effective action and full enjoyment of the results. 
This sense of values. whether ‘initiated by. tradition or 
cultivated by religion or sublimated by mysticism is 
on the ope hand a source of new strengih and new 
effciency for mankind while on the other hand it can 
also be misused by groups and individuals. within a- 
community to impese upon others. But the: education 
of man in values and his chances of spiritual freedom 
depend first and formosi, says our guide, upon the 
existence of a number of mutually dependent institu- 
tions which though related enjoy a considerable degree 
- of autonomy. e points out that in several educa- 
tional ‘devices of the primitives, joining ‘a new imsti- 
tution or passing through initiation ceremonies entails 
a ‘definite attempt to break down the loyalties and 
interests acquired in earlicr life and-to introduce Dew 
values. ; 
Institutions thus exercise an autonomous 
spiriiual influence on the growing mind, | 
He would thus allow the autonomy of the 
Church against the sovereignty of the State. In fact 
the work of culture, according to Malinowski, is not 
done by any community as a ‘whole nor yet by 
individuals but smaller organized groups, that is 
institutions which aré organized and integrated to 
form the community. Institutional freedom is there- 
fore necessary for individual freedom. But on the 
nature of the institution depends the freedom it 
makes possible. The eriterion he suggests for testing 


institutions is whether the purpose of the institution . 


is chosen by individual or group, whether implemen- 
tation of the purpose is through autonomous respol- 
sibility and whether the results are shared by all the 
members of the institution. The legitimate use of 
authority is necessary for freedom while a denial of 
freedom occurs through an sbuse of force-for the 
benefit of the few in control. Tradition, Hierarchy, 
Obedience are necessary for social life but they serve 
_ the purpose of society only when. they are made 
compatible with freedom. An undue excess or abuse 
of tradition, hierarchy or obedience leads to servitude 
which has always stood in the way of progress. Dis- 
cipline, even stern discipline, was found necessary 12 
primitive society as among the Zulus, the Hamitic 
and Nilotic tribes, the North American Indians and 
some of the head-hunting tribes of New Guinea and 
Indonesia. ~ 

Even democracy is supported by arguments from 
anthropology. Decéntralization makes democracy real 
and Malinowski assures us that among primitive 
tribes centralization of any contro] hardly occurs, for 
political power is distributed ond institutions are auto- 
nomous. Personal tyranny is limited and mitigated 
by customary law and traditional morality. It is not 
fair to savagery to éall totalitarianism a return to 
savagery. ra: 

War, another of the anxious problems of- modern 
. times, is not a biological necessity according to the 
teaching of anthropology. War, we are. assured, is 
not a permanent state of, affairs in any type of tribal 
culture. . 


° : 2 
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‘tion that has outlived its day. 
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The final’ conclusion of this great anthropologist 
is that freedom .is an indispensable ingrtdient ofl 
civilization for it guarantees the flowering of those 
spiritual qualities of man, primitive and civilized, 
which give birth to inspiration, to creative ideas, to 
the criticism of the old so that new knowledge, new 
art, a finer morality may emerge. 


Reiigicus Education in India 

_ The future of Religious Education in India 
is one of the most contested and complicated 
the educational issues in the couniry. 
K. G. Satyidain, léng Director of Public 
Instruction in Jammu and Kashmir State and 
now ‘Educational Adviser to the Government of 
Bombay, writes in The Aryan Path: . ; 


The Central Advisory Board of Education has 
appointed, during the last few years, at least two com- 
mititees consisting of distinguished public men and 
educationists’ who deliberated on this issue- over ‘and 
over again but could not come to any agreed conclusions, 
with the result that they could formulate ‘no scheme or 
recommendations and the matter was shelved—a proof 
more of discretion than of courage! Recently, our Educa- 
tion Minister in the Central Government, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, himself a great Muslim divine and a 
scholar “of comparative religion, has re-started the con- 
troversy by~_éxpressing the opinion that religious 
education, in the proper sense of the word, should 
find a place in our educational system. Of course, that 
phrase ‘‘proper sense of the word” raises many difficult 
issues but before one can face them one has to deal 
with the position of those who are entirely opposed to 
religious educaiion in any sense—proper or improper!— 
being imparted in schdols. J can here refer briefly only 
to my own views in this behalf, more with the object of 
initiating discussion and elucidating the issues than of 
laying down any dicta that all may accept or working 
out the details of a practical scheme. : | 

People object to religious education for a variety of 
reasons. There are those who are not prepared to accept 
Religion at all as one of the great values of life and. to 
whom Religion is but an expioded myth, an old supersti- 
With such® people there 
is no common ground for argument so far as religious 


education. is concerned. Then there are those who are not 


satished that, in a multi-religious country like India, it 
is possible—or desirable— to provide réligious educa- 
tion in schools. They would rather eave it to ‘the’ 
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parents to look after this aspect of the clild’s education. 
Theirs is not an objection of principle but one of 
practical expediency. A third ‘class sees no place for 
religious education in a secular. state and is obessed 
with what has been happening in India in recent years 
when communalism ran amuck and almost cost the coun- 
try its freedom. A recent article’ hy Dr. Paranjpe partly 
takes this attitude. 


Is there no place for religious education in- 
a secular state? Perhaps it may be useful to 


iry to clear away one of two of the misunder- 
standings implicit in this point of view. 

_ When we speak of a State as a “Secular State,” 
what is really meant is that, in all public and political 
matters, the State will’ not ally itself to any particular 
religion and will not give preference to any group or 
individual on religious grounds. It does not mean that 
it is anti-religious or that it frowns upon the religious 


affiliations of its citizens. There is an obvious difference. 


between a secular Stete’, as the Indian Constitution 
envisages it, and the antitreligious complexion, say. of 
the Soviet State in its early stages. So there is nothing 
intrinsically wrong or illogical in a secular State’s making 
arrangements for the religious education ‘of its children. 
Whether it is possible or desirable is a question that I 
shall examine a little later. So far as the argument hased 
on the r@cent communal frenzy is concerned, it is a 
Significant fact, worth remembering, that the political 
leaders and others who fanned’ this flame were not 
predominantly persons who had received religious edu- 
cation in their schools but those who were often quite 
indifferent to the religion that they formally professed. 
In the case of Muslims in particular, it may be said 
that some of the “most influential organizations which 
always stood for communal peace and harmony were 
religious organizations like the Jamiatul Ulama-i-Hind! 
Nor is it a matter of accident that Mahatma Gandhi, 


_the greatest apostle of communal harmony, was a deeply. 


religious man whe derivéd the inspiration for all his 
great and manifold work from his deepest religious 
intpulses and beliefs. So it is a superficial view which 
would dismiss religious education on the apprehension 
that it would necessarily accentuate communal bitterness. 

It is true that great crimes have been committed 
in the name of religions throughout human history— 
that in their name there have heen intolerance, fanatic- 
ism, persecution, demiial of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom, even desiruction and death. But so have there 
been in the name of Patriotism and Culture and 
Science and it would be wrong to suggest that men and 
women should eschew them on this account, What is 
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reasonable is to demand that the distortions and mis- 


_ interpretations which have come’ to cluster round these 


concepts should be swept away and that they should 
become valuable agencies for the enrichment, rather 
than the impoverishmerit, of human life. Just as educa- 
tion in history or geography of literature can be a 
repressive as well as a liberalizing influetice (depending 
on how these subjects are tackled, and it is. the busi- 
ness of the teacher and the Education Department to 
improve and reform the methods of teaching so as to 
get the most out of them), so it depends on Aow 
religious education is imparted whether it is to be a 
force for good or dor evil. It-would be unwiss to suggest 


that these. subjects should! be dropped because they ° 


are often taught -poorly. Similarly we cannot refuse to 
countenance religious education on the ground that 
there are special difficulties in tackling it satisfactorily 
or that it has heen badly taught in the past. 


Ts it necessary, however, to Isist- that 


Religion be given a place of importance in this 
age of Science.and the domination of Intelligence, 
when the common attitude is one of doubt andl 
questioning rather than of faith? . 


Will it not be enough if we concentrate all our 
efforts*on the releasing atid cultivation of the human 
intelligence which might provide the requisite guidance 
to man in his everyday life? Ts it not true that the 
attitude of modern youth is one of scepticism rather 
than of faith? To take up the last question first, it is 
true that modern youth is predominantly sceptical in its 
attitude. But we should go below the surface and try to 
find out the causes of this phenomenon. I can see- two 
factors operating in the creation of this mentality. Our 
world has become much more complex and its urgent 


new problems—of democracy, capitalism, communism, 
slums and social injustices—confront our youth at 
every step. In this situation the simple dogmas of an. 


earlier age offer no solution, Thus the sheet-anchors of 
the past, as presented to the youth formally, have ceased 
to convey any meaning to him. Again, he is consciously 
or unconsciously repelled by the dualism and the hypo- 
crisy that he finds rampant amongst both the religious 
and the secular-minded people. While they profess to 
believe in “Thou shalt not kill” they orgahize mass 
slaughter on a world scale and men of religion are 
found supporting and justifying this criminal madness! 
They pay Hp service to the creed of “treating our 
neighbours as ourselves” and profess to believe that “all 
human beings are members of the family of God.’ But 
they have entirely different codes of conduct in personal, 
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business, political and international life! Honesty, fair- 
ness, compassion, lauded in private life (at least in 
theory) are often regarded as foolish in business and 
politics and criminally ‘dangerous in international rela- 
tions! I have no doubt that if great religious teachers 
like Buddha, Christ or Mohammad, with their message 
of love and peace, happened to visit this world, they 
“would be regarded as dangerous anachronisms in_ this 
age! Little wonder then that the inexperienced youth is 


bewildered and loses his faith in the basic values of - 


life—which all uphold in theory but. flout in practice. 


Will it then be right to banish Religion, 


either from life or from education, altogether? 
Or must it be recognized as one of the supremé 


valués in life? 

Now, it is ‘obviously impossible to give to this 
question an answer which can be proved logically or 
scientifically, But, speaking. for myself, [ am convinced 
that Religion is something which responds to certain 
fundamental urges of human nature. Man seeks for a 
firm anchorage of faith in this: world of doubts and 
dangers and confusion of leyalties; he needs the con- 
viction that life has a meaning and a purpose and is 
not the result of mere chance or “idle sport,’ that the 
pursuit of wealth and pleasure are not its highest 
objectives. Some people may not, of course, hear the call 
—many do not actually do so—but the best minds have 
done so throughout the ages and spirit has gone quest- 
ing for the “Eternal Values.” I am also prepared to 
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“concede that some people have been able to find their 


life inspiration in sources which are not normally 
regarded as religious. But such cases are rare and not 
typical. If we are thinking of human beings in general, 
we must come to terms with Religion as a Waluable part 
of the permanent and ennobling experience of the 
individual and the race and we must do what we can 
to make it work in harmony with our general life 
objectives. 

If we fail to exploit the educative possibilities of’ 
religion, we shall be ignoring a very powerft] force for 
good. The advice to abjure religion because it has been 
misused is, as I have already hinted;‘a counsel of des- 
pair, We cannot and should not reject any great 
treasure of the human heritage because ignorant or 
unscrupulous -people have used it for unworthy /pur- 
poses; we cannot reject Religion as such because it has 
often allied itself with reactionary forces or produced 
discord. No one has seriously made a demand for the 
rejection of Science because it has been used as a 
weapon of destruction! Again the modern: problem is 
not, to my mind, a‘search for an entirely new set of 
values and principles for life, for the world is not 
richer today in wisdom or charity or goodness than it 
‘was in the days of Buddha or Plato or Christ or Moham- 
mad. it demands a reinterprétation and the presentation 
of values, including religious values, in modern terms 
and in relationship to modern problems soe that they 
may help io solve the difficulties with which youth is; 
faced, here and now. . 
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Special Opportunities in Work for Muslims in 
7 india - " 
Dwight M. Donaldson -observes in The 

National Christian Council Review: 


‘ In the partition of India a vast community of about 
ninety million Muslims is being divided between the two 
dominions. If both Hyderabad and Kashmir decide to 
join the India Union. there will then be more than half as 
many Muslims still remaining in the India Union as there 
are ‘in all of Pakistan.” ‘ 

In Pakistan there is a determined struggle on the part 
of the mullahs (the religious authorities) to pattern the 
new Muslim state according to the Sharia which is the law 
of the Qur’an and the Traditions. For those who are 
promoting. a peculiarly Islamic emphasis in Pakistan, free- 
dom means not only an epportunity te work out their own 
_ form of government, without restrictions from any foreign 


power, but also two other momentous circumstances. They. . 


can now live in separation from the Hindus with their 
hated idolatry; they are in a position to protect the youth 
of Islam from those aspects of western civilization that 
they consider to be inimical.to the interests of a typical 
Muslim state. The opposition of this group of Muslims 
to the influence of Christian missionary undertakings in 
general may be taken for granted, though toleration and 
a degree of appreciation may be shown for medical and 
educational service. 

There is a second group of Muslims in Pakistan, 
however, that is made up of men and women of education 
and authority, who are by no means enthusiastic for a 
state that will be dominated by the mullahs, with a 
resuscitation of zeal for old laws and customs. Many of 
them realize the truth of what Sir William Muir wrote a 
generation ago, ie., “As regards the spiritual, social and 
dogmatic aspect of Islam, there has been neither progress 
nor material change since the third century of the Hegira.’ 
They know that the changes that have taken place jn 
Turkey have been in spite of Islam rather than because 
of it. Accordingly, they are ready to argue that while 
the creation of Pakistan ss a separate state was con- 
sidered to have been necessary for the protection of Islam, 
nevertheless the character of the new state should be suited 
to modern life. To this end they are seeking first of all 
to be well-informad as to the requirements and res- 
ponsibilities that go with self-government in thé twentieth 
century. These men and women, we believe, will be 
inclined to encourage the maintenance of mission hospitals, 
schocls and colleges because they will regard them as 
‘agencies. that will strengthen a liberal and progressive 
spirit throughout the country. °- : 

‘Whether there can be a strong association of leaders 
in the india Union who will be able to pursue a secular 
policy without becoming irreligious and atheistic is still 
to be deterrained. Those who-look forward to the deve- 
lopment of a secular state—with a comprehensive educa- 
tional system, with free expression of opinion in the press, 
-with unhampered economic and industrial development, and 
with religious freedom—have to overcome a tremendous 
handicap. . 

Tt-is in the India Union in particular that the Muslims 
have become unusually receptive to Christian friendship, 
and we helieve that this situation should be met by plan- 
ning much more definite work for Muslims. There will 
be individual missionaries, from among the.splendid group 
of reinforcements that has come to-India, who will feel 
that they are positively called of God to seek to prepare 
to. give the major amount of this time to their particular 
work. Indian Christian ministers and teachers also will 
be facing the challenge to make their sermons effective 
proclamations of hope and faith for their Muslim friends. 
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_ We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervision of qualified and experienced physi- 
cians and surgeons, All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina; 
married and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA-.- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance. Latest laboratory eee to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. -ELECTRO.- 
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‘THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 


electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy,. 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
ete., etc.) with Iatezt, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free. 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
in person during 11 a.m, to 2 p.m. and 4 p.m, to 
6-30 pm. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your case, 


' Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by; Money Order, 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd. edition of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
ete., etc., is described in minutest detail in this hand. 
book. Nothing like it ever pxblished before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


Fering & Kent 


Post Box 923 (M.R.C.) opposite Lloyds Bank, 
261-265, Hornby Road, 
Fort BOMBAY...Phons No. 24297; 
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On ihe Art of Reviewing 


Prof. B. S. Mathur writes in The Calcutta 
Review: | 


I recommend the synthetic view of literary criticism. 
The réviewer will’ have to cut down hig prejudices to 
arrive at a balanced view, chargéd with sovereign sanity 
and brilliance, to help the reader to an appreciation of 
a literary work. 

The emphasis is on sanity in a reviewer. Dr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha’s motto for his “Literary Supple- 
ment” in the Hindustan Review is very significant. 
- That is taken from the Rt. Hon’ble Augustin Birrel 

from his Critical Faculty. It reads thus : 

- “A reviewer of books is a person with views and 
opinions of his’own about life and literature, science 
and art, fashion, style and fancy,- which he applies 
ruthlessly or pleasantly, dogmatically or suggestively, 
ironically or plainly, as his humour prompts or his 
method dictates, to books written by somebody else. 


The two notes of the critic are sympathy and knowledge. . 


Sympathy and knowledge must - go hand-in-hand 
through the fields of criticism. As neither sympathy nor 
knowledge can he complete, the perfect criticism is an 
impossibility. It is hard for a reviewer to help being 
ignorant, but he need never be a hypocrite. Knowledge 
certainly seems to be the very essence of good criticism, 
and yet judging is more than knowing. Taste, delicacy, 
discrimination—unless the éritic has some of these, he 
is naught. Even knowledge and sympathy must ow a 
master. The master is sanity. Let sanity for ever sit 
enthroned in the-critie’s armchair.” . 

Here you have a very strict view of a critic or a 
reviewer, If one follows the whole of the- passage 
critically, one will have to agree with Augustine Birrel 
that real criticism is an impossibility, Nevertheless, we 
have to aim at what we can achieve. Let us have 
sympathy and knowledge under the inspiring leadership 
of sanity. We can have ample measure of sallity if we: 
follow the above synthetic method of. reviewing by 
placing extracts from the original alongside our owt 
reactions. Thus criticism to, be comprehensive and com- 
parative 1s possible if there is also some comparison 
with other writers in the line. Then the place of the 
writer also can be established. — 

While ‘reviewing: we have to think in terms of the 


contribution made by the writer. He must have.some - 


justification for his venture. Let us see to his justifica- 
tion. So above all we must have sanity: without it 
nothing is_ possible, what will be possible will be 
wholly prejudiced and perverse. That is not the func- 
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tion of criticism, which has to recollect emotion if 
tranquillity ; the emotion is. of the writer and -has to 
be recollected by the reviewer. 

Before I conclude let me explain how I refer to 
emotion recollected in tranquillity by the reviewer, All 
art or literature is the production of emotion, Hvyen 
eritical books, not ex¢luding philosophical books, are 
written in the fervour of emotion. Philosophers might 
shun emotion and say it-is a return to the beginning, 
the animal and the brute in-us. But they have it when 


‘they conie to production, although it takes the garb of 


reason. No action, even mental, is possible in the 
absence of emotion. 

All creative composition begins in a rare atmos-. 
phere of emotion. Man has # fund of energy: a part 
of it is required by the body and the rest goes to the. 
work of creation in the form of emotion. If the artist 
is asked what. he is going to create he cannot say any- 
thing definite. Reason might be guiding him from some 
unconscious level but if is not in the open. field. And 
so the writer is carried away by his emotions. After 
having written he takes the role of. a critic and carries 
out corrections and alterations; here and there, helped 
by his knowledge and experience, now under the direct 
control of reason humanly. possible while judging one’s 
own work. Ultimately even after this carrying out of 
some alterations his composition remains an emotion. 
This emotion the reviewer has to recollect. He is m @ 
better position to recollect it because he is not the 
writer and he can, to some extent, humanly possible, 
be impartial because of his culture in sanity, sympathy 
and knowledge. ; 

The reviewer, therefore, has this important task of 
recollecting’ emotion in tranquillity. But so he must 
possess taste, delicacy and discrimination, which he can 
possess if he has done a lot of reading and writing. I 
emphasise “writing” because without having ‘done 16 
the reviewer will not be able to project himself into 
the mind'‘of the writer which he must do if he wants 
to make.a near approach to him in his book. The 
reviewer has the double task of knowing the mind of 
the writer and after having known it he has to help 
his readers to this knowledge. He has to understand ;° 
he has to interpret. The reviewer’ is like Gautama 
Buddha’s disciple, Pourna, who was admonished by the 
Master thus: “Go then, O Pourna, having been deli- 
vered, deliver: having been consoled, console ; being 
arrived thyself at the farther bank, enable others to 
arrive there also.” 
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Revolution in Astrology & Astronomy 
Everybody in*this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist, Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super- 


natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
Sabha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 


Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya; Jyotisharnab, 
M.R.A.S. (Lond.), has won-unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world (¢g., in: England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya, 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 


This powerfully gifted great man can fell at a glance all about one’s 
_ past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win’ difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
: predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd | 
September, 1939—of the declaration of last World War, prediction -of the 
RAJJYOTISHY achievement- of independence by the Interim: Govt. with Pandit’ Jawaharlal 
: as the Premier made on the 8rd Sept. 1946, and prerliction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who- was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat’”—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—in 1947 
by the- Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen. Ruling Princes in India.—-a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 


Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers.of the Panditii. 
A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—“J have been astonished ai the superhuman power ‘ 
of Psnditji.”” Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:—“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” The Hon'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to_a like son.” The Hon'ble Mzharaja of Santosh 
'& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says :—On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says :—‘‘He is really a great personage with super-natural power.’ The Hon'ble 
-Minister, Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, saya :—‘The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. 5. M. Daa, of 
Keonjhar State High Court, says :—'‘Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes :—‘‘l was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different life since I started wearing.” Myr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U.S. 
America :—“I have purchased from you severa! -Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—‘Evorything you foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising, exactness.” Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govi. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 
Africa :—“I had orderd some Talismans from you that bad rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. - 
- Fernando, Proctor, S. C., & Notary Public,. Colombo, Ceylon :—‘“I got marvellous effects from your 
Kavachas on several occasions”, ete., ete. and many others. 


WONDERFUL TALISHMANS (Guaranteed). Incase of fatlure, Money refunded. . 
_DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.—Its wearer .earns immenss 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfills the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. Price Re. 7-10. Special for Speedy action 
Rs. 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. . 
BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled, 
This is also a preventive to any accident or “danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 34-2, 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winnew of the Sensational Bhowal Case, wore this Kavacha). Super powerful Rs. 184-4, 
SARASWATI KAVACHA.—For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rs.38-9. 
. MOHINI KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Re. 11-8. 
Special Re, 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. 
ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL & ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 
( The Biggest, Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and the Kar Kast). - 
Head Office :—105 (M.), Grey Street, “ Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabagraha & Kali Temple) Calcutta, - 
“Branch Office:—47, Dharamtola Strest. (Wellesley Junction), Caleutta, . . . . Phone: B, B. 3686. 
LONDON OFFICE:—My, M. A. SURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park, London, 
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COTTON-SPINKING IN AFR 


In Africa, “the takli” is used | oaowOgae Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 


. . ° v one of India’s largest single units and 
widely today to a shal cotton. ie u with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 
TheAfricans learned this method 1,75,000 yards of fabrics a day. Teday, 


of spinning, many centuries more than ever before, its facilities are 
f Ke Arab ha: had serving the Nation’s efforts to fight the 
learned it from India. -- , . ® 
Today cotton cultivation has 
- grown throughout the world ola 6 
. : ry a? eae” “ysts M28 eft i i i ras 
and cotton fabrics supply Uni- ee smnde Lee bras Fabrics Slide a 
versal needs—whether for deli- ee Soy eee Ge «| «tO Netting—Sewing Three 
* 2 #32 é e oe oF See £ tpt ‘ > . * 
cate fashion or exacting utility. * Ree Wns Sr ‘ ads—Furnishing Fabrics. 
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SHILPI WEAVING TO KEEP THE NATION GCING ; | CA 8 
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Managing Agents KARAMCRAND PREMCHAND.LIMITED... Post Box 28, Ahmedabad. 
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Spinoza’s Influence on Philosophy, Religion, 
* and Daily Life 
We reproduce the following article by Leonard 
B. Gray on Spinoza, one of the greatest philo- 
sophers of Europe, from Unity, March-April; 
1948 : 


Surely Emerson was right when he said that time 
does strange things with the reputations of men. Indeed, 
time often withholds fame from those who seek it most 


and gives it to those who seek it least. She immerses * 


into oblivion many people sensationally popular’ and 
_ widely praised in their own days and clothes with 
immortality some of the little known or despised 
contemporaries of these popular persons. You Just 
cannot tell what time will do, what values and names 
she will forget or belittle, and what she will love and 
praise and preserve. . , 

If they could know, mahy of the contemporaries of 
Spinoza would be greatly surprised at the judgment 
time has passed on him. They knew that this philoso- 
pher was one of the most despised and hated men ‘of 
his day, and some of them knew that quite early in his 
life fame was one of the three values he thought un- 
worthy of his seeking and that along with the other 
two he deliberately chose not to seek it. Not only 
would most of his contemporaries that knew him be 
amazed at his fame that now fills the world, but also 
his enemies would be angrily humiliated and shamed 
either by their own oblivion or by the fact that they 
ate known today only because they were his enemies. 

“ ‘With the possible exception of Thoreau’s few pages. 
on “What I Lived For’ in Walden, literature contains 
no finer description of a man’s sincere effort to find the 
simple fundamentals of life and happiness than 
Spinoza’s few pages about his own search for the 
essential values. Indeed, the young Spinoza strove just 
as earnestly to get at the~ root of the matter as 
Thoreau, about two centuries later, sought to live 
deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, to 
live deep and suck out all the marrow of life, to skin 
life to the bone, and to-drive life into a corner so he 
could get his two hands on it. Early in life this Jewish 
philosopher carefully weighed the values of riches, 
fame, and pleasures of the senses, the three .surround- 
ings of life, according to his observation, most highly 
esteemed by most men. He soon found these surround- 
ings, he tells us, to be vain and futile. With what 
passionate thirsts and with what disastrous consequences 
men seek these three values. Men let their minds 
become so absorbed by these goals of their desires that 
their minds have little power to reflect on any different 
good. When the heat. of sensual delight has passed, it 
not infrequently leaves one in extreme melancholy. 
The best intellectual powers, never eNthralled by such 
delights, are only disturbed and dulled. The more fame 
and riches we get, the more they increase our delight 
and the more they intensify our desire to acquire still 
more and more. Should we fail to gain them we are 
plunged into feelings of frustration and sadness, The 
search for fame has the further drawback of putting 
upon us the necessity of ordering our lives according 


to the lives of our fellow men, of shunning what they - 


shun, and of seeking what they seek. Such values are 
nothing but hindrances to essential living and real 
¢ 
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happiness. Men have been known to suffer persecution, 
at times even unto death, in search for riches and 
fame. Others hasten their death through over-indulgence 
in sensual pleasures. “To possess these values, and 
especially to be possessed by them, means death, often 
physical, always spiritual. The more this earnest young 
Jew weighed these values, the more he became con- 
vinced that they were unworthy of his seeking and 
that only love toward a thing eternal and infinite could 
feed the mind wholly with joy and give genuine happi- 
ness. And so he set his goal before him and’ directed 
his sim. During his short life he did not get the three 
values he did not want, but through the earnest and 
continual seeking of the one value he wanted and 
decided unon, he attained a large measure of happiness 
despite the persecutions heaped upon him. And 
posterity with her strange ways abd judgments, gave 
him fame, one of the three. values he had deliberately 
chosen not to seek. 

Not only through his reading of history. but, also 
through his own bitter. personal experience Baruch de 
Spinoza was to learn that both organized religion and 
society whip their dissenters. On November 24, 1632, 
he was born into the Jewish community of Amsterdam 
to which his Jewish parents hed fled from the vicious 
intolerance of the inquisition. There was more freedom 
of thought and worship in Holland at the time than 
elsewhere, but even there, while allowed to build their 
synagogue. the Jews had to exercise ‘their freedom with 
considerable circumspection. Partly because the minor- 
ity group greatly feared the political authorities who 
punished the whole group for the offense of any indi- 
vidual member and partly beeéause the religious leaders 
of this Jewish community would not give to those 
under them the same freedom that they wanted for 
themselves, young Spinoza was excommunicated for his 
indevendent thinking. At fifteen the boy was the most, 
brilliant student of Rabbi Saul Levi Mortiera. He was 
the pride and white hope of the little community of 
Jews. He would be, his elders predicted. a great rabbi, 
perhaps a great commentator on the Bible. But at an 
early age this acute rabbinical student began to dampen 
the hopes and to incite the fears of the orthodox. His 
conventional teachers could not clip the wings of his 
soaring mind. Their learning was insufficient and un- 
satisfactory to him. He acquired ‘an appetite for science 
and secular philosophy. Freely he inhaled the free Latin 


“PRAKRITI”? 


A wonderful Uterine Tonic of wide Reputation. 


PRAKRITL is indicated in all cases of delayed, irregular 
and painful menses-aesociated with headache, sterility 
and other disorders of the female genérative organs. 
Tt is eomaosed of extracts of Asoka, Aletris, Aswa- 
gandha, Pituitary, Thyroid, Vitamin 3B, Valerians, 








_Bronide, ete., to correct her difficult days. Recom- 
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culture around him. Increasingly his thinking became‘ 


eritical and independent. Stronger grew his dislike for 
the narrow and rigid rules of the synagogue, stroNger 
his revolt against all forms of dualism and idolatry. In 
vain the alarmed and disappointed leaders sought to 
keep the new wine in the old bottles. Matters were 
gradually coming to a head and did come to a head 


when some ‘of Spinoza’s fellow students angrily left. 


a heated argument and reported to their teachers that 
Spinoza sharply differed with them about the existence 
of angels, the mcorporeality of God, and the immortal- 
ity of the soul. The authorities-wanted to keep their 
. most promising student, but they would keep him only 
on their conditions. And they had only two more 
methods in mind to induce him to return to established 
opinions and customs. First, a bribe of an alnuity ol 
1,000 florins. But truth was the greatest wealth to the 
youth. Then-the threat of excommunication if the 
student did not yield after thirty days. Spinoza did not 
yield. 


The chief way that Spinoza chose to make 9. living 
did much to bring about -his“early death at the age of 
forty-five. He-loved to teach children and he loved to 
write, but he could not expect to make much money 
in these ways. He could get only a few pupils and his 
writing was too thoughtful to make popular appeal. 
Besides, the hands of conventional religion and public 
opinion were too much against. him. Why not make & 
livelihood at polishing lenses? Was not this quite the 
fashion of learned men of his day ? And did not the 
young studeit find in “Ethics of the Fathers” the 
advice that every man should do some manual labor ? 
He did his lenses exceptionally well and thereby earned 
enough to supply his few and simple needs. Wisdom 
was the goal of his supreme efforts. Concentrated on 
severe study he would often stay in his room two or 
three days at a stretch and have his meals brought to 
him. But what price wisdom? The many hours of 
confined study in his lonely garret and the dust from 
the grinding greatly aggravated his inherited tubercu- 
losis and so did much to cut him off prematurely. 

In his.” obscure lodgings he was a _ powerful 


magnet that drew visits and letters, honors and 
gifts from the great. The philosopher lLeibnitz 
-came to. talk with him in 1676. There is much 


friendship and learning in the letters that he and Henty 
Oldenburg, the first secretary of the Royal Society of 
England, wrote each other. University students sought 
him out at Rhijinsburg and went back to tell their 
fellows that they had found a man .whd understood 
Descartes: better than their professors. Heidelberg tried 
its best to get him into its chair of philosophy. We are 
sorry he refused, but appreciate his reason, namely, his 
honest wish to be free to think and write in ‘his own 
Way: 


You only have to bear in mind orthodoxy’s habitual 


opposition to everything opposed to its entrenched 
views and consider how sharply Spinoza differed with 
the dominant religious views of his day to understand 
the bitter persecution that fell upon this Jewish 
philosopher. Here was: a thinker challenging the 
anthropomorphic views of God around him. Why, asked 
Spinoza, will men identify God with a -magnified man ? 
Why will they insist in making God in their own 
image ? Why should God be like man at all? God 1s 
nature,the questiqgner went on to claim, and by nature 
he meant not only infinite matter and infinite thought 
- but also many other infinite attributes. God is not the 
‘transient, but the indwelling cause of all things, and 
no substance can be granted or conceived outside of 
Him. Whatever is, is in God, Quly by the laws of His 
ave nature God acts, : 


rn EE BA 


Nature is an absolutely infinite, unified, and 
uniform order. By the necessity of the divine nature all 
things are cofditioned to exist and opérate in a parti- 
cular manner. Therefore all things are necessarily 
determined by nature. There is no absolute or free will, 
not even in the mind, for the mind is determined to 
wish this or that by a cause which .has also beet 
determined by another cause and this last by still 
another cause and’so on to infinity. Man’s fate-is not 
absolutely in his own hands, for he muSt follow the 
common order of nature and obey it and accommodate 
himself to it. Wrote Spinoza in his Ethics, “Men think 
themselves free because they’ are conscious of their 
volitions and desires, but they are ignorant of the causes 
by which they are led to wish and desire.” 
dn a flawlessly operating universe, this believer in 
the immutable order of things claimed, there can be 
no such things as miracles. The masses and the theo- 


_logians of his day thought that miracles exhibit the 


power of God. In all ages, including the-present, many 
people with this same belief can. have no adequate 
religion as far-as they are concerned without miracles. 
But really, Spinoza said, miracles, if they occurred, 
would exhibit not the power but rather the impotence 
of God. Not by temperamental interruptions in the 
course of events but rather by immutable and neces- 
sary laws is the: omnipotence of the one absolutely 
infinite Being manifested. By making organized know- 
ledge and rational control impossible, miracles would 
make ‘rational life impossible. Science and a commen- 
surate power of scientific control are possible because 
all things are determined neither by miracle nor chance 
but by necessity. 

Think of man, this philosopher urged, not ag at 
amperium in imperio, not as a little completé world 
within the larger universe, but only as a part of the 
whole universe. Man is caught up and carried along 
by the whole eternal order of nature, of which he is 
only a small part, even as a little worm in the blood 
may be swept along. by the sweeping currents of life of, 
which if can itself have only an imperfect conception. 


‘We are thinking now-of people who have lost their 


religious faith in calamity because such faith as they 
had was mistakenly built on the premise that God and 
the universe exist for their welfare. And likely most 
of you can‘recall that during the last war not a few 
people, even though they knew that many of their 
fellow men were being drowned and shot in other 
places, claimed that they themselves or some other 
sailors and soldiers were delivered from death by God 
directing clouds and shoals of fish to the rafts upon 
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‘which they were drifting far out at sea. Such people 
need to realize Spinoza’s claim that the universal laws 
by which the cosmos as a whole is controlled have & 


wider compass than the. welfare or misery of an indi-’ 


vidual life or even of mankind. 

Wisdom.comes from this realization, our philosopher 
said, wisdom and a tolerant acceptance of and a com- 
passion toward human perversity. Vices as well as 
virtues are the necessary cutcome of nature’s power. 
And there is support and help for man in living accord- 
jng to reason, in the understanding of and the adapta- 
tion to ‘the necessary and immutable order of ature. 
This is what it means to know and to obey God. The 
summum bonum of the mind is to know God. And 
blessedness, a favorite word with Spinoza, is simply 
that very peace of soul which springs from an imtuitive 
knowledge of God. Peace of mind and true greatness 
come from ruling one’s self, from standing above the 
partialities and futilities of uniformed desire rather 
than from ruling others and raising one’s self above 
humanity. This sort of living is a nobler freedom than 
‘that which men caltfree will. 

_ With Hegel we are inclined to feel that Spinoza’s 
system is too lifeless and rigid. His system is so 
rigorously ironclad that it seems to remove individual 
and group initiatives, creative thought and action, and 
spontaneous fértility. It seems to refute the Christian 
teaching of human dignity and worth and the Christian 
” elaim that men can rise on their dead or degenerate 
-Slves to greater beings. The best within us revolts 
against this. We stubbornly cling to the doctrine of the 
divine worth of man. We dislike to think that the 
twenty-third psalm, the Sermon on the Mount, Words- 
worth’s “Tines Composed a Few Miles above Tintern 
Abbey,” and Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d”’ came into existence from the 
necessities of the eternal order and not from the alto- 
gether original and fresh geniuses and creative. powers 
of their authors. We dislike to think that Spinoza’s 
own decision to seek eternal truth instead of the three 
values he rejected and his decision to grind lenses for 
a living, a decision that probably meant his early death, 
came not from his -own free power of choice but 
rather from a series of causes of which he himself was 
unaware and which he could not control. We prefer to 
think, as Walt Whitman surely thought, that within 
the areas of our limitations ‘there is a “spontaneous 
you” in you and-a “spontaneous me” in me. We prefer 
to agree with Will Durant in his claim that man is a 
creature composed of heredity and environment plus 4 
strange, progressive, remolding force which we call life 
and that this life-force can take the initiative for 4 
new and better character. Against Spinoza’s rejection 
of any cosmic purpose we prefer to side with Plato and 
Aristotle and with ‘Lecomte du 
Destiny in their claims that throughout history the 
evolution of the universe and the evolution of man, 
biologically and spiritually, move with perfect purpose. 
“Of course our philosopher would say that the im- 
mutable order of the universe is altogether indifferent 
to our personal preferences, and we suppose that this 
is so. And yet the Christian doctrine of the worth of 
man and the Christian’ claim that there are spiritual 
powers that man can call upon and use for great 
edeavors support those philosophers who claim that 
‘when life is creative it gives a measure of freedom to 
the will. 

Yet -even though we cannot go all the way with 
Spinoza, still we cannot deny that he is right to a 
large extent and that there are great values in his 
teachings. With him we must acknowledge that we 

- understand nature only imperfectly and that she is not 
held together by laws enacted by human reason, Surely 


+ 
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it is obvious that the universe does not exist for the 
sake of any one of us or for the sake of the race as & 
whole, and that often she destroys our most cherished 
hopes and best laid plans. Not only are we all limited 
and restricted by political and economic and social 
conditions, by our associates, by our physical health 
and strength, and by weather and climate, but also by 
our innate abilities and by our imexplainable dis- 
positions and tendencies. Through the very nature of 
things we all fail to get many things we wish and seek. 
Do not all of us know people who are held in certain, 
ordinary -oceupations and stations in life and other 
people who climb into better occupations and. stations 
in life, more by the abilities and personality-traits given 
to them than by anything else ? Do not all of us know 
people who have certain tastes and interests, hold 
certain views, follow certain courses of, action, become 
missioNaries df ministers or reformers’ or writers: or 
scientists, because, it seems, they can hardly help them- 
selves against certain inexplainable drives and cum- 
pulsions within them? It does seem that to a large 
degree, if not to the same degree that Spinoza claimed, 
men have certain necessities laid upon them by the 
nature of the universe of which man is a part, and that 
their lives are determined by causes unknown to them — 
and uncontrolled by them. 

And surely we are helped to acquire sensible and 
healthy attitudes towards “the heavy and the weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world” by our philoso- 
pher’s claim that belief in determinism serves to 
fortify us to expect and to bear both faces of fortune 
with an equal mind and a contented heart. Such a - 
belief does help us to accept the laws of natufe and our 
limitations. without complaint, and at the same time 
moves us to make the best of our lives within the areas 
of the limitations placed upon us. Such a belief teaches 
us that God is no capricious personality absorbed in 
the private affairs of His devotees, but rather the in- 
variable sustaining order of the universe. To know God 
as such an eternal order of nature helps us to adapt 
ourselves to what is unchangeable. and to find through 
this adaptation support and confidence, and content- 


‘ment.and happiness of spirit which is true blessedness, 


Spinoza said. ; 

Increasingly since his day, Spinoza’s teachings have 
become an intimate part of philosophy, of religion, and 
of the daily thinking and living of men. This Jewish 
philosopher has made his ‘strongest appeal to the great 
philosophical poets such as Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Goethe. . 

From Spinoza, Goethe learned that we must bear 
the limitations that nature places upon us. From 
breathing the calm air of this serene and happy 
philosopher, Germany’s greatest poet was influenced to 
a OP O_O 
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no small degree to rid himself of the wild romanticism 
of his early poems such as “Gotz” and “Werther” ‘and 
to acquire the classic poise of his later life and writing.- 

There is still another encouragement to be found 
in Spinoza’s determinism, an encouragement to live 
with the positive. virtues of love, justice, and active 
usefulness. Our philosopher- was positive when he 
claimed that everything in the universe that enlarges 
and enriches life as well as that which limits and con- 
fines us, is God. George Eliot who was greatly in- 
fluenced by Spinoza, made Adam Bedé express .this 
belief in these words, “For what have we got either 
inside or outside of us, but what comes from God? If 
weve got a resolution to do right, He gave it us, 
reckon, first or last.’ 

Such a positive philosophy then, such a healthy 
belief in a determinism: supplies us, as it supplied 
Spinoza and Goethe, with positive virtues, and moti- 
vates positive living on our part by prompting us’ to 

are God-given and 
authentic. 


of “Flo-Cillin” Will Cure 
Pneumonia 

U. S. scientists have developed a new penicillin 
product, “flo-cillin,’ which increases manyfold the 
staying ability of penicillin in the blood. Fio-cillin 
remains in the blood of the patient for three or four 
days, wheres mon-reinforced penicillin is expelled 
within a matter of hours, necessitating several injec~- 
tions daily. From a practical point, scientists declare 
flo-cillin to be the most outstanding achievement In 
penicillin research since the original discovery, in that 
a single injection is expected to cure pneumonia and as 
few as five injections to destroy the causative agents 
of syphilis. - ee 

The powerful germ-killer penicillin will not stay 
out of the news. Early this year, this antibiotic was 
made still more powerful by the admixture of pain~ 
calming procain which forces penicillin to stay longer 


One Injeciion | 


within a patient’s body, thus vastly increasing its germ- 


killing activity. A few weeks later success was reported ~ 


in making penicillin radio-active, more recently in using 
it as a spray for clearing up sinusitis, 

Now, scientists have announced a new penicillin 
product which may ‘make it possible to reduce the 
frequency of injections from one or more daily to one 
every three or four days. From a practical point, scient- 
ists declared “flo-cillin” to be the most outstanding 
achievement-in penicillin research since the original 
discovery. For example, it is seen as possible that 2 
single injection would ‘cure pneumonia, or that five 
injections would destroy the causative agents of syphilis 
without: resort to heavy-metal medicinals which used to 
be indispensable.’ Current penicillin treatment for 
syphilis calls for 16 daily injectiors. 

In essence; flo-cillin is an improvement of the 
procain-reinforced form of penicillin, announced earlier 
this year. It was -developed in the Bristol Laboratories 
Inc., and: already -has undergone telling clinical tests. 

' Flo-cillin is the procain salt of penicillin suspended 
in peanut oid-‘and:a- water repellant known 48 
aluminium monostearate.- This compound remains 
detectable in the blood for three days after an injec- 
tion—an. unheard of staying ability. Dosage is the same 
as. with previous penicillin types, namely, 300,000 units 
per shot. In some instances, flo-cillin remained in the 
blood for as long as four days, the longer retention in 
all-instances being due to the slow-absorbing aluminum-. 


‘ medium. Procain penicillin remains one to two days ; 


ered penicillin is expelled within a matter of 
ours. 

What happens is that the addition of the aluminium- 
medium slows the absorption of flo-cillin by the blood ; 
also, flocillin. enters the blood at a more uniform rate. 
The curative dose is maintained up to four days—a 
marked improvement ‘over previous methods. Maintain- 
ing so-called penicillin blood levels for extended periods 
has been the key problem of penicillin research since 
its discovery —USIS. - 
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NOTES — 


India and World Affairs 

The eyes of the world are focussed on the tragic 
drama that is being enacted in Central Europe. Amidst 
the storm of charges and counter-charges, accusations 
and denials, it is a wise man indeed who can determine 
the truth about the situation. The-real victims are 
voiceless pflwns in this grim game of Power-politics. 
But the basic fact is clearly discernible, and that is 
that the Soviets are imitiating all the moves, the 
democratic powers being busily engaged in devising 
counter-moves which are mostly late and inadequate. 
The Soviets are playing for high stakes—as are the 
Democracies—and are willing, at least to all outer 
appearances to risk all they posséss in every throw. ‘lhe 
English-speaking democracies have always been exceed- 
ingly cautious about costs until very late in the day 
and at the present day their reactions have been 
correct to pattern, Further their plans in the sphere of 
real-politics have become exceedingly complex, being 
vitiated at every step by racial bias and motives for 
economic domination. Any country asking for aid 
from them has to settle the price and provide the 
“securities’ to the satisfaction of the diplomatic 
Shylocks. It is true that neither side has ever been 
actuated, either at the present or in the past, by 
altruistic motives. Bub the Democracies bargain at. the 
start and prefer to deal with whoever that promises 
to pay the higher price. The Soviets deal with all 


takers and rely on their own strength and ability to . 


disrupt and liquidate opposition for the exaction of 
the full price when the time is opportune. It was so 
with the Axis and it is thus with their successors in 
Totalitarianism. The cold-war in Europe, therefore, will 
remain a cold-war until such time as the Democracies 
find all the stakes being drawn into the Soviets orbit. 
In the meanwhile, the Soviets have initiated major- 
action in Asia. 


¢ 


China of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek has met with 
catastrophe. For some time past the English-speaking 
world has been busy in besmirching the Kuomintang 
Government of Nationalist China. At the beginning - 
there was a campaign of innuendos and covert references. . 
Of late there has been.a spate of open accusation 
inclusive of charges of large-scale corruption and mal- 
administration. The latest is the theory that most of 
the Chinese Communists are not all tinted with the 


Soviets brush. Both: might be true for all we know, 
‘though to our mind it seems strange that the Chinese 


Communists are receiving large-scale aid from the 
Soviets if the latter statement be true. For the astute 
Russian is not likely to aid so lavishly anyone who is 
not of his own deep red colour, and without large- 
scale aid. from the Soviets the Chinese Communists 
could not ‘have -possibly defeated the American- 
equipped Chinese Nationalist forces and stormed one 
great fortified city after another. As regards the 
Kuomintang we must not forget that it has never had 
a fair deal and therefore the accusers of Marshall 
Chiang Kai-shek have to admit the possibility of his 
being a victim of circumstances to a large extent. In 
the beginning of the Japanese aggression, America 
offered the Chinese lip-sympathy and sold to Japan 
the sinews of war on a large seale. The British in 
China openly advocated the Japanese cause and sup- 
plied the Japanese with hundreds of thousands of tons 
of chartered shipping for transport purposes besides 
selling whatever the Japanese wanted. Even after “they 


_had been disillusioned by the strong-arm methods and 


gross insults of the Japanese, they closed the Burma 
Road at a time when China was at its last gasp. The 
heroism displayed by China of Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek in that critical period of appalling reverses might 
now,be lightly dismissed by the time-servers of the 
West but history will record it in letters of gold 
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when -the true 
written, 

In any case the whole of Asia will be in turmoil if 
Nationalist China collapses. With the collapse ol 
China severe repereussions will follow in Indo-China, 
Siam, Burma, Malay and Indonesia. Mere wishful 
thinking will not prevent major action of the Com- 
munists in those areas, and: whatever be the shade of 
colour of those Communists, stable governments will 
not function in those areas until World Communism 
has either conquered or been defeated. 

Spain was on the outer marches of Europe and 
therefore the democracies of that, period attached little 
importance to the “direct action” of the Axis in that 


history of the World War IT is 


part of the world. China was at the end of the world ~ 


and therefore Japanese aggression in that far-off 
area resulted in mere academic interest. Britain 
only began to think about the possibility of extension 
of trade and industry into the hitherto inaceessible 
hinterland of China after the Japanese had “stabilized” 
conditions. America, the traditional friend of China, 
became vociferous in lip-sympathy—and trebled her 
sales of war materials ‘to Japan. And thus came World 
War II, and thus will come World War III unless the 
Democracies of the West and the East can get together 
- in time. ; 

The Westernmost tip of Asia is smouldering too, 
despite the attempts of the, United Nations to mediate 
in the ‘Arab-Israil Conflict. It does not seem likely at 
the moment that a major war may develop in that 
area, but one never knows when a world power might 
start fishing in the troubled water there. 

We, in India, have not yet found our bearings, of 
a truth, in world-politics. Having lost it centuries 
back, we have barely started looking for it, when the 
skies have darkened all round and dangers appear at 
every quarter.’ Nearer home we have aggression by 
Pakistan in Kashmir-on our north-west frontier and 
attrition on a vast scale on our eastern frontier, 
through the systematic driving out of the East Bengal 
Hindus by the million under cover of a smoke-screen 
of malafide denials and loud protestations of “genodide”, 
“unfriendly action,’ etc. in true Goebelesian style. 
This last move is assuming a serious aspect and unless 
the Indian Union intends sinking under the load in 
tame fashion, it will have to tell Pakistan in most un- 
ambiguous terms that retaliation will follow, either 
by a demand of space to settle the refugees or by the 
more repugnant moves fora total exchange of popu- 
lation. At home we have disruptionists who are 
attempting to bring chaos in the state in sympathy 
with their prototypes further east. The harassed 
government does not seem to have made up its mind 
regarding them as yet. 

We witnessed the memorial celebrations of the 
Father of the Nation this past month. Never was the 
want of his-counsel felt so poignantly as today,» with 
emergency crowding on emergency from all sides. 
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The New Congress President 


We cannot say that we understand the reasons 
that led to the election contest between Babu Puru- 
shottamdas Tandon and Dr. Pattabhi Seetaramiyya. 
All the same, we congratulate the latter on his election 
as President of the 55th Session of the Indian National 
Congress to be held at Jaipur, the capital of the State 
of that name, sometime in December next. This 1s 
the first time the Congress holds a session in an Indian 
State—an event that symbolizes the removal of the 
artificial division of the country into British India and 
“Indian India” maintained by Britsh policy. We will 
continue to hope that the new unity forged by the 
States’ Ministry under the dynamic drive of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel will consolidate into a heart unity 
all the units of the Indian Union. 

_ The position of the Congress has undergone 2 
vast change since August 15, 1947. The rulers of the 
Indian Union—the vast majority of them—have been 
recruited from the ranks of Congress leaders. But this 
has not stood in the way of their differing and differ- 
ing violently from the leadership of the organization 
as has been proved by the untimely resignation of 
Acharya Kripalani of his position as Congvess Presi- 
dent. The regime of Babu Rajendra Prasad, who 
resigned from the Central Ministry to fill up the gap 
has not shown that the differences have been bridged 
over. Though belonging to the ehte.of the organiza- 
tion, Babu Rajendra Prasad has simply marked time. 
And he leaves to Dr. Pattabhi,*his sticcessor in office 
and honour, the difficult task of adjustment betwee 
the exigencies of the State and the-demands of the 
sore-pressed people. Though we may not envy. him 


-this position, we hope that Dr. Pattabhi will be able 


to throw a bridge over these apparently incompatible 
problems. In his Madras speech, delivered in a meet- 
ing held to congratulate him on his success, he recog- 
nized this conflict. And we will watch with no little 
anxiety the progress of his efforts in this direction. 
Dr. Pattabhi hopes to restore the Congress “High 
Command” to-its status as the “Brain Trust” of the 
Union. While wishing him all success, we doubt 
whether the objective conditions of the country will 
make this thing easy. Since August 15, 1947, increasing 
numbers of politically-minded people in-India have 
ceased to regard the Congress as the National Orga- — 
nization par excellence competent by its authority 
and prestige to dominate life in the country, This 
come-down has been caused by the failure of Congress 
leadership, represented in the Central Government, to 
enlist the people to the support of their measures ; 
by the mutual impatience of the rulers and the ruled 


-over what.is and what should have been.in the light 


of Congress intentions and declarations, And the 
former, subjected to ever-increasing criticism, have 
developed a super-sensitiveness that is unhealthy for 


‘all concerned. Dr. Pattabhi has it laid upon him to 


reconcile the two—‘the idealistic and extravagant 
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public on the one hand and the practical Ministry on 
the other.’ And in doing so, he should not forget that 
nationalist India is not identical today with Congress 
‘India. In the presence of the “Third Party” both of 
these two did combine their forces. But with their 
removal, the natural forces of political and social 
development will throw up competing ideologies and 
parties to challenge the pre-eminence of the organiza- 
tion to the leadership of which Dr. Pattabhi has been 
called by the bare majority-vote of its members. 

Dr. Pattabhi has won this honour by service to his 
province and to India for a period 
forty-two years. Starting public life under inspiration 
of the anti-Partition and Swadeshi movement symbol- 
ized by three personalities—Lal-Bal-Pal (Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Balwant Gangadhar Tilak. and Bipin Chandra 
- Pal—this medical man developed into a ‘publicist and 
public man of outstanding gifts that have carried him 
to the forefront of the country’s all-round aetivities for 
reform and reconstruction. 

The Home League Movement, organized by Mrs. 
Annie Besant and Lokamanya Tilak, found Dr. Patta- 
bhi ready to respond to the challenge of the new times. 
And since the Non-co-operation days’ he has been 
steadfast in loyalty to the way of life and thought that 
gave a new meaning and significance to our struggle 
for Swaraj. He has been an interpreter of Gandhism 
and a follower of it bringing a facile pen to the propa- 
gation of the new truth as old as the hills.- As an 
organizer and leader of the States’ peoples movement 
his habit of steady work has been’ of inestimable 
value ; and it has been said that his success in the 
Congress election contest he owed to his devoted 
service to their emancipation from feudal exploitation. 
Today when the States have found their fitting place 
in the economy of the Indian Union, we should hope 
that Dr. Pattabhi will be able ‘to make the trans- 
formation easy by his knowledge of their ‘particular 
problems added to what he has gained as a leader of 
the Congress during the last 30 years. He inherits a 
task that is more difficult than the ones fight 
against British imperialism. 


Indo-Pakistan Relations 

.. »+“Apart from Kashmir there is no obstacle to the 
establishment of the friendliest relations between 
India and her younger sister,” declared on: October last 
Chakravarii Rajagopalachari, the Governor-General of 
the Indian Union. His opposite number in Pakistan, 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, later echoed the same sentiments 
in course of a speech. The Defence Minister of the 
Indian Union, Sardar Baldev Singh has, however, 


struck a different note in replying to the Pakistani, 


_ plea that they could not live without Kashmir ; he 
said, “If Pakistan collapses because it calnot get 
Kashmir, we cannot help it either.” We do not know 
how our Governor-General proposes .to help resolve 
the Kashmir deadlock ; the reference to the United 
Nations Organization and the way in which the 


extending over. 
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Pakistani delegates conducted their pleas before it, 
have demonstrated that without’ a military decision, 
peace in Kashmir cannot return and the drain on 
Indian exchequer cannot stop. We are not concerned 
with the devices by which the Jinnah realm has been 
financing its Kashmir adventure. But we are concerned 
with ours; and we would like to be assured that a 
period would be put to the ding-dong tactics adopted 


to fight the Pakistani hordes let loose by the Paki- 


stan Government on Kashmir. There is no suggestion 
of criticism on the military chiefs of the Kashmir 
expedition ; we know that they are limited by the 
policy of defensive war pursued by the Indian 
Government for reasons that have yet to be explained 
to the tax-payers of India. 

We are not of those who believe that the tension 
between India and Pakistan is being prolonged by the 
Kashmir imbroglio alone. The malignant spirit that 
has given birth to Pakistan. has other sources of 
nourishment, and the leadership ‘of the Indian Union 
should day and night keep watch over its various 
manifestations. -Is may be-a philosophic temper or 
pose’ that forgets so soon or reconciles itself to the 
meaning and significance of the uprooting of millions 
of Hindus and Sikhs from Western Pakistan. The 
resilience of human nature may: enable them to create 
new. values of life richer than those left behind in the 
fertile lands of West Punjab and Sind. But the 
memory of that original injustice encouraged by the 
Muslim League crescentadors, the creators of the 
Pakistan State, will rankle in Indian hearts and 
poison relations between the two States. This is an 
element in the general picture of Indo-Pakistun rela- 
tions that the rulers of the Indian State can forget 
only at peril to themselves and fo the integrity of 
their Satte. 

Chakravarti Rajagopalachari has been able to 
show himself so philosophic because he has refused 
to recognize the portents of the happenings that have 


been taking place in East Bengal forming part of the 


Pakistan State. Though he was Governor of Bengal 
just before he was elevated to his present position, his 
recent remarks show that he has not eared to apply 
his mind to understand the causes and consequences 
of the mass exodus of Hindus from their centuries-old 
homes in Hast Bengal, as tragic an experiente 4s 
suffered by Hindus and Sikhs in Western Pakistan. 
One cause of this imsensitiveness may be that the 
Savage gangsterism that characterized the laiter’s 
conduct'is not so prominent in Eastern India. But the 
sufferings and demoralization are the same, and it 
would be a folly to turn the blind eye on these. 

.. If must have been some such _ short-sightedness 
that led India’s Governor-General to forget Hast 
Bengal. We hope the recent flight to Delhi of the 
West Bengal Premier, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, to 
try to. secure the help of the Central Government to 
meet the problem created by the exodus from. Bast 
Bengal will be able to drive some sense of reality and 
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proportion into the minds of the ies Chakravarty 
Rajagopalachari not’ excepting. The short-range view 
that it has been endangering the economy of West 
Bengal is no longer valid today. The Indian Union 3s 
being confronted with a bigger, problem than what 
August-Dec., 1947, precipitated—bigger owing to the 
number of people involved in the tragedy. Six millions 
of Sikhs and Hindus were driven out of their homes 
in panic flight ; double this number will be leaving 
their homes in Hast Bengal as a result of the cold, 
calculated policy of a State dominated over by the 
spirit that invented the “two-nations” theory and was 
helped to its fruition by British policy. The inspiration 
at the back of this spirit was reminiscent of the days 
when the sword had been plied to prove the superiority 
of a ereed. This spirit of intolerance is in the ascen- 
dant in Pakistan, and there cannot be any compromise 
with it as there could not be with the Government of 
Hyderabad dominated by Kasim Razvi, his dupes and 
patrons. . : 

This is the seaation that East Bengal has been 
creating for us. And it is time that we. woke up to its 


real nature and proportion. The one and a half nofilhon 


Hindus that have already been forced out of. their 
homes sanctified by centuries of life’s manifestations 
are the fore-runners of eight times that number. They 
cannot be kept back by exhortations inspired by the 
best of motives. The sorrowful eyes of these proces- 
sions of men, women and children are a torture to 
look into, a memory that, robs one of peace of mind 
for days on end till he grows callous by repetition of 
this harrowing experience. The rulers of the Indian 
Union will feel the same if they took care to be present 
-at the Sealdah Station at Calcutta any of these days. 
They will be unable to continue with that philosophic 
mood that peeps through the words that have been 
quoted in the’ opening lines of this article. And we are 
being driven to. ask them—what do you propose to 
do to halt this exodus or to give shelter to these 
millions ? Is there any place for- negotiations with the 
Pakistan Government in this matter? A Minister in 
the East ‘Bengal Government, Mr. Hamidul. Huq 


Chowdhury, has simply denied that there has been any . 


exodus of “non-Muslims” from East Bengal. If his 
fellow-ministers suffer from the same myopia, then 


farewell to a solution of the problem by sitting round _ 


a table | 

But the question still remains. Is the Indian Union 
to be allowed to betray millions into’ the tender 
mercies of intolerance characteristic of a dark age, of 
the re-barbarisation of the human spirit as has pre- 
sided over the birth of Pakistan? We hope and trust 


not. The inspiration that has moved us to struggle 


for freedom and win’ through will stand in the way of 
such a betrayal. A State which has been reared on 
false pretences cannot expect to receive consideration 
. unless it behaves properly, unless if maintains tradi- 
tions of civilized life. Pakistan does not fulfil any of 
these conditions, a treatment of minorities creates 
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a precedent that is a danger to her neighbours who 
cannot follow her example of discrimination. This has 
created a situation that is fraught with danger— 
danger of clash between ‘the two. neighbour States. 
There has already been a year-old conflict on the 
western frontier of the Indian Union. Is it destined 
that there should be another on the eastern frontier ? 


How Pakistan was Born 


Dr. Sachiidananda: Sinha of Patna has written an. 
article under the above heading’ on the circumstances 


‘which hastened the arrival of Pakistan as a separate 


State carved out of India. This he has been enabled 
to do by the help ofa speech made by Lord Ismay 
at a “lunch-time” meeting of the Royal Empire 
Society of London, As Chief of Staff of Lord Mowunt- 
batten Lord Ismay was in a position to know all the 
facts that forced on the leadership of the Congress to 
weaken in its determination to maintain India’s unity 
and integrity. But the speech, as quoted in Dr’ Sinha’s 
article, does not tell us anything new. India’s publicists 
knew that under Lord Wavell’s distinguished patronage - 
the Muslim League nominees in the Interim Govern- 
ment made’ administration almost impossible, and this 
soldier Governor-General,: either deliberately or 
through incapacity, failed to pull these saboteurs up. 
Lord Ismay said nothing about this betrayal, 

When the statement of February 20, 1947, an- 
nouncing the decision of the British Government to 
hand. over State power to “responsible” Indian 
administrators by June, 1948, was made, Lord Ismay 
felt that it was-“far too early a date.” But on arrival 
at New Delhi he changed his opinion; he felt it to 
be “too late,” for the following amongst other reasons: 
“T found that communal bitterness was far more 
intense both at headquarters in Delhi and -in the 
provinces than anything I could have imagined.” The 
administrative machine “was labouring — under an 
immense and almost intolerable strain.” The Secretary — 
of State for India, Lord Pethic Lawrence, had said a8 
much in his House of Lords speech made during the 
last week of February, 1947: he had talked of it 
being impossible to maintain “British Raj” under the 
then arrangements; the choice lay between quitting 
or restoring “British Raj” and continuing “it for 15.t6 
20 years more. 

But the most important of the reasons was the 
following : 


“When we got to India there was in power an 
Interim Government, and it. was difficult to see how 
that Government could continue in office for very 
long. It was a Coalition Government consisting of 
. fourteen Executive Councillors, of whom nine were 
Congressmen and five were -Muslim Leaguers ; and 
I do not suppose that in the history of the world 
there. has ever been a Coalition so determited not 
to co-operate with each other. They were all un- 
animous, that- this system could not continue for 
much longer, without the greatest nay to the 
country, as a whole.” 








The Muslim League leader had promised ¢co- 
operation with the Interim Government. But his 
nominees started mischief as soon as they were let 
“in during the last week of October, 1947, and they 
found in Lord Wavell a benevolent and pliant patron, 
though he had been tricked by the Muslim Leaguers 
with a promise that they would withdraw their Council 
resolution of non-co-operation with the Cabinet 
Delegation’s plans of May 16 and June 16, 1946. Why 
Lord Wavell had allowed them to break their promise | 
we have not been told, and, today this eusonty has 
no significance to us. 

We know it as a fact that the entrance of the 
Muslim League-nominees into the Interim Govern- 
ment prepared the ground for the announcement of 
June 3, 1947, dividing India into two separate States. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah came to realize that “a moth- 
eaten Pakistan was better than no Pakistan” (Jinnah’s 
own words), and Gongress leadership accepted the 
logic of its fatal concession of 1942, when on the 
occasion of the Cripps’ Mission they had elaborated 
the thesis that the Congress had-no desire to keep in 
the Indian State any area that desired to secede from 
it. Dr. Sinha appeared to feel that Congress leadership 
should have been as bold as’ Abraham Lincoln when he 
preferred a civil war to accepting the demands of the 
Slave States. Here we think he has‘missed the sipni- 
ficance of Indian conditions under “British Raj.” 
Congress leadership was not the master of the Indian 
State under Lord Wavell; the arson, loot, and murder 
that had prevailed fine his regime might have had 
certain characteristics of wars, but there was nothing 
heroic in these. Congress leadership since August 15, 


1947, has demonstrated that its idealistic declaration « captors took their characteristic 


of 1942, does not wear well in the conduct of a free 
State. “Civil War” under “British Raj” would have 
prolonged its life. The leadership of the Congress pre- 
ferred a cruel operation to the continuance of the 
regime that had ‘encouraged conditions of enmity 
between Hindu, Muslim and Sikh in India. Any price 
was better than the Wavell regime. ® 


| New Kashmir 

Since the beginning of October, 1947, Pakistan had 
been helping the organization of marauders of 
Kashmir’s western borders. In the confusion of those 
days it is not possible to fix on a particular day during 
the days succeeding when the Pakistani-organized 
tribals were within the State territory. But we know 
_ it for a fact that on the 24th of October, the Dusserah 
day, they had penetrated within 45 miles from Srinagar 
and wrecked the Power-Station at Mahora bringing 
darkness into the celebrations being held at Chand- 
mari in the outskirts of the capital. On the 27th of 
October, Indian troops Janded from the air to render 
help to Kashmir as she had sought accession to the 
Indian Union which had been granted. This bloody 
episode need’ not have 
Singh of Kashmir had aeceded to the Indian Union 


2 a is 


happened if Maharaja; Hari, 


before the Mountbatten plan had been formulated as his 
brothér Princes had done in an overwhelming number. 
Another victim of procrastination, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, has met with a fate that he, his advisers 
and dupes had not imagined possible. Maharaja Hari 
Singh would have shared the fate if he had followed the 
advice of his Dewan Ram Chandra Kak and sucéumbed 
to the wiles of Pakistan. 

Since October 27, 1947, Indian troops and air force 
have been battling for the freedom and integrity of 
" Kashmir, aided by the fervent good will of the people 
led by the Prime Minister of Kashmir, Sheikh Moham- 
mad Abdulla and Ghulam Mohammad Bakshi, his 
Deputy and his other colleagues, who soon organised 
the people of Kashmir disillusioned by Pakistani mur- 
der, loot, arson and rape. All this story is recalled to 
us in a small booklet wherein the author, Prof. N. 5. 
Phadke of Kholapur, gives a clear picture within 34 
pages of this miracle of. recovery and new morale of a 
people who had been voted “non-martial during the 
centuries.” The gallantry of Maqbook Sherwani of Bara- 
mulla high-lights it. We will allow the writer to tell 
it. Maqbool had been a staunch worker of the All- 
Jammu-Kashmir National Conference. He had dared 
to challenge the Muslim League’s Qaid-e-Azam when 
in 1944 he had called Sheikh Abdulla a goonda and his 
followers a “band of gangsters’; he had confronted 
My. Jinnah with this insult to his leader and his 
national organization, and the latter had to be escorted 
out of the meeting under military protection. True to 
the traditions of his own life Maqbool Ahmed 
organized resistance when the raiders marched into his 
native town. Unfortunately he was captured, and the 
revenge. He was 
asked to ery, “Long Live Pakistan”; he threw at them 
the ery, “Long Live National Conference,’ “Long 
Leave Sheikh Abdullah.” 


“He was then tied to a cross; nails were driven 
into his arms and legs. He was repeatedly asked to 
say “Long Live Pakistan, ” snd Maqbool kept on 
saying “Long Live the National Conference.” And 
with each shout a fresh nail was driven into his 
body. At last thirteen rounds were fired at him, 
and he died on the cross.” 

The character of the manhood symbolized by 
Maqbool Ahmed’s blood that has developed in 
Kashmir confirms our faith that a bright future is 
ahead of her as an equal partner with all other units 
in the Indian Union. This cannot come unless We can 
defeat the Pakistani conspirators and their inter- 
national backers. The nature of this conspiracy we can 
realize from what the Leader (Allahabad) quotes from 
the Geneva correspondent of the New York Times 
who reported ‘that 

“All the members of the United Nations Com- 
mission say that they can see almost no case for 
India’s retaining Kashmir, and that the personal 
stubbornness of Pandit Nehru is ‘the only obstacle 
to a settlement’.” 


We hope that Sheikh Mohammad Abdulla knew 
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of these Geneva developments when he pledged afresh 
the All-Jammu-Kashmir National Conference to the 
cause of composite nationalism recovering from the 
blow struck by the “two-nations” theory of the 
Muslim League. The vow will require of Kashmiris 
more sacrifice and suffering so that the New -Kashmir 
of his dreams may emerge into reality. 


Commonwealth Conference 

The most important Session of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers Conference was héld on October 20 
where defence and maintenance of the world peace was 
discussed. A statement issued afterwards said that there was 


agreement that the danger of war must be met by build- 


ing up armed forces in order to deter any would- be 
aggressor and that freedom must be safeguarded not only 
by military defensive measures but also by advancing social 
and economic welfare.- The Jimes, London, gives a com- 
prehensive summary of the proceedings of the Conference. 
Mr. Attlee opened the discussion at this {ull Session and 
all the Defence Ministers and the Chiefs of Staff were 
present, including Lord Tedder, who spoke as Chairman 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, and Lord Montgomery, 
who attended as C. I. G. S., a post which he will give up 
at the end of October in order to devote himself to the 
Western Union Commanders‘in-Chiet Committee. 

After the meeting, the following official communique 
was issued from 10, Downing Street: 

“Defence and the maintenance of world peace were 
the subjects of discussion’ at Prime Ministers’ meetings 
this morning and afternoon, 

“The discussion was opened with Surveys by the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, the Minister of 
Defence, and the Chief of Air Staff as Chairman of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee. 

‘In the discussion there was agreement that the 
danger of war must be met by building up armed forces 
in order to deter any would-be aggressor, and that freedom 
must be safeguarded not only by military defensive 
measures but also by advancing ’social and economic 
welfare.” 

The deliberate association of social and economic 
advancement with defensive measures, in the statement, 
says Times, is in keeping with the emphasis placed during 
the discussions on foreign affairs on the need for the 
constructive approach in combating Communism. Improved 
conditions, development of Trade Unions, and the granting 
of greater .responsibilities wherever possible were men- 
tioned as examples of this approach. They are considered 
in Britain as of paramount importance in Asia and the 
East and have their counterpart in the furtherance of 
European recovery in relation to Western Union. 

Although the- subject of the Conference made secrecy 
“necessary, reports the Times, the main developments of 
Commonwealth defence policy during and as a result of 
the last war are clear. Briefly théy amount to the growth 
of “regionalism”—that is increased responsibility of each 
Dominion in its own sector of the globe. Co-operation 
among all of them, particularly in matters of administration, 


‘economy and increasing the population. 
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supply and research, is as strong as, if not stronger thar 
ever. -But strategically. Commonwealth and Imperial. _ 


defence can no longer be thought of in terms of a “thin: 


red line.” Each Commonwealth member now takes the 
lead ‘for regional defence, taking as -allies other peace- 
loving neighbours in the same region. The neighbours. 


-principally involved are, in the opinion of Times, ihe-- 


United States and the Western European democracies. 
Thus in 1940 Canada led the way by undertaking: 


regional commitments in the Western hemisphere through. 


adherence to the North American Defence Pact. By the 
renewal and extension of it in 1947 she made this a 
permanent feature of her policy. Mr.- Mackenzie King: 
explained this at the time by saying that with the coming. 
of Polar warfare Canada had to look not only, as hitherto,, ’ 
tv the east and the west but also to the north; and there 
her interests and those of the United States coincided. 
Yet the. essential and flexible co-operation within the Com- 
monwealth remained, and was instanced by the fact that 
5@ per cent of the motor transport used by the United: 
Kingdom, Australian, and Indian iroops at Alamin was- 
manufactured in Canada. 

To Australia and New Zealand a need for planning: 
on a regional basis was brought home when. Japan entered 
the war and threatened te sever Australia altogether from: 
the “est of the Commonwealth, and that at a time when 
many of her troops were away fighting in other theatres. 
Since then, Australia is ‘being developed as the main: 
Commonwealth support area in the Pacific, This is being. 
done partly through a five-year plan, now in its second 
year, for the expansion of the armed forces- at a cost of 
£250 million, partly by strengthening the Australian. 
To these ends- 
the Australian Government has been concentrating on: 
immigration and the attraction of oversea capital to develop- 
the country’s expanding secondary industries. 

Yet. co-operation with other Commonwealth members. 
has never been closer. Through the joint service machinery, 
Great Britain and New Zealand have service representatives. | 
and staffs accredited to the Australian Defence Depart- 
ment, while they in turn have reciprocal arrangements. 
In addition, through the proyision of the huge guided — 
projectile range in her desert areas, Australia plays a 
leading part in the scientific defence research of the: 
whole Commonwealth. 


In the case of the United inca: this tendency 
towards regional organisation is of course clearly s€en in. 
the military linking of the five signatories to the Brussels 
Pact. Already Canada, apart from her Commonwealth. 
defence ties with the United Kingdom, is associated with 
this pact, together with the United States, by means of” 
the liaison officers on the Western Union Military Com- 
mittee and through the ambassadors’ defence meetings in- 
Washington. When and if the United States decides to: 
enter into more direct commitments with the Western: 
Union Powers, Canada will be in full partnership. Indeed, 


in many ways she has given the lead. 


In Africa and Asia similar regional problem’ exist. 
In the former it is a problem of co-operation, betweer: 


T 


British colonial territories and the Union of South Africa; 
an Asia, of co-operation between the three new Dominions 
who have until recently formed a single defense unit and 
will now have the task of readjusting so as to produce an 
-equally effective regional strength through mutual co- 
“operation as equals. 


Observer on Commonwealth Conference 


In the above context, the following editorial: comment 

«of Observer, London, is significant: 
“The fundamental question before the Imperial Con- 
ference is how far the real links of common interest are 


recognised by the various partners, and whether the visible | 


link of the Crown can be made to coyer and symbolise all 
hese different relationships. With Canada, Australia and 
-New Zealand the real links are sufficiently strong to make 
it certain that so long as London and Washington are in 
-harmony these Dominions will stand by our side in 
‘economic crises or in war. We should not forget, how- 
ever, that these ties would weaken and might break under 
the strain of Anglo-American disagreement. 

“South Africa under its new Government, seems to be 
"pursuing an isolationist course, but is not, like’ Eire, 
alemanding nominal independence. 


“The crucial problem is India, which seems likely to - 


express a desire to sever her Jink with the Crown, ‘but 
tu establish special relations, perhaps by treaty, with the 
United Kingdom. ...In matters of defence India might 
‘say that Britain cannot afford to remain indifferent to 
India’s fate and is therefore bound to defend her whether 
there is any formal obligation or not. But such defence 


is impossible if there is no co-ordination of services, and, 


mo previous preparations for the use of bases. 

“In the present very disturbed state of South-East 
Asia it’ seéms clearly to India’s advantage to have firm 
military arrangements with Great Britain; and through 
Great Britain, with Britain’s powerful partners, The 
Commonwealth today is defensible only if the United 
States has an unwritten alliance with it; and-if India is 
to enjoy the great benefits of this arrangement, she 
-must maintain a link with- the Commonwealth. 

“India has the possibility of a great future as the 
deading country of Asia. It is to India’s and Britain’s 
mutual advantage that this should happen, but it is unlikely 
‘to happen unless there are the most friendly relations 
‘between us, whether they are covered by the symbo! of 
‘tthe Crown or by some more formal arrangements. In 
‘aiming at Asian leadership, India has great need of close 
relations with non-Asian countries,’ particularly Britain, for 
her rival in this ambition is Soviet Russia, with all the 
sveight of the European half of her far-flung territories. 

“The unique advantage of the Commonwealth con- 
‘nection is that it enables the Commonwealth countries to 
enter into close relations with other regions of the world. 
“Through Canada, the Commonwealth is firmly anchored to 
‘he great’ North American region; through the United 
"Kingdom, other members of the Commonwealth are now 
‘being linked to the evolving entity of Western Europe. 
“The ‘Pacific region is represented by Australia and New 
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Zealand; and it must be hoped that Asia will be linked to 


this world community through the adherence of India,” 


Daily Herald on the Conference 

The- -Daily Herald, London, writes editorially: 

“The Prime Ministers have agreed that there must 
be the fullest possible co-operation between the nations of 
Western Europe and the Commonwealth in general; and 
with Britain in particular. 

“Such a relationship is essential to world economic 
recovery and to world peace. A withdrawal of Britain and 
the Commonwealth from active participation in European 
affairs would greatly assist those forces which are working 
for the destruction of democracy. It is madness to 
believe that our scattered Commonwealth could pursue 
its ideals happily and prosperously in isolation, or even 
in association: with America, if European’ democratic’ 
civilisation collapsed. . 

“The decision of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference confirms the view expressed in the Labour 
Party’s pamphlet, Feet on the Ground. 

“Britain’s strength as a World Power, says the pamph- 
let. and consequently her value to the Western Union, 


- depend above all on the close link between herself and 


other members of the Commonwealth. It is vital that her 
role in a Western Union should not conflict with her 
Gommonwealth relations. On the other hand, it is also 
clear that all the Dominions could benefit greatly from 
the economic recovery of Europe. 

“The demands of Western Union can be reconciled 
with those of the Commonwealht. ‘But’, the ._pamphlet 
emphasises, ‘such a reconciliation is by no means 
automatic, and the countries of Europe must recognize the 
supreme importance of building a friendly association 
between the Commonwealth and Western Union. The 
attitude of the Commonwealth representatives now in 
London shows that they are eager to play their part in 
the great-task.” = 


Indians in South Africa 

- Dr. Yusuf Dadoo, President of ‘the Transvaal: 
Indian Congress, told a press conference in London 
that South Africa was “in the grip of a violent race 


hysteria and was likely to experience the most terrible 


race convulsions in the near future if the present drift 
to totalitarianism continues.” He was replying to a 
speech by Mr. Erie Louw, the South African delegate 
to U. N..O. at a foreign press association in London 
in which he gaye a false picture of what was actually 
going on in his country. In Britain without his pass- 


_ port, which was denied by the South African Govern- 


ment, Dr. Dadoo said he was still trying to reach 
Paris where he was to have acted as adviser to the 
Indian delegation on the South African Indian ques- 
tion. Dr. Dadoo, who had several interviews with 
Pandit Nehru during his. stay in London, said that 


' representations to secure a French visa was still being 


made on his behalf, 


Commenting on Mr. Louw’s statement that large 
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tracts of the most fertile parts of South Africa had 
been. set aside as native reserves, Dr. Dadoo said that 


only 13 per cent of the land was reseryed for four- ~ 


fifths of the population. If a search were made through- 
out South Africa, it would hardly discover an African 
engineer or technician of any kind, he added. 

“T ask Mr. Louw, is it not a fact that there are 
actual laws on the Statute Book which prevent a vast 
majority of its black folk from doing skilled work, 
like the Colour Bar Act of 1925. 

“Mr. Louw says that the Union of South Africa 
sis an outpost of European civilisation and solicits 
support for its racial policiés on this ground. 

“IT say that if it is European civilisation or western 

~democracy to deny elementary rights and opportunities 
on the basis of the colour of a person’s skin, to dis- 
regard a man’s jvorth and his ability, to stop him 
from acquiring ‘skill, to spurn him and treat him as 4 


chattel and pariah in the Jand of his birth, then that 


civilisation is a menace to mankind and we have 
no truck Wwith it.» 

“Politics, commerce, industry, labour, sidisitrs and 
'. education are~all steeped with the most cruel mani- 
festation of colour despositism,’ Dr. Dadoo said.~ 

“Seeregation hag made South Africa a vast prison 
house for its non-white population. The country now 
enjoys a reputation of having the largest jail-going 
population in the world .in relation to tts African 
population. | : 

“Tt is difficult in: South Africa to find an, "African 
who has reached the age of 25, who has not seen the 
misery of a prison wall. 

“Expenditure on the police force and prisons was 
£3,000,000 a year while £2 500,000 was spent for ‘the 
education of four-fifths of the population which re- 
presents the non-Kuropeans,” he continued. 

“Every African’ at the age of 18 must havo 12 
different passes to control his movements. One was for 
leaving and going to school, another for paying taxes 
and still another for visiting a friend between the 
curfew hours of 10 p.m. and.4 am: 100; 000 Africans 
year were convicted and sent to -jail for not having» 
a specified pass’in their possession. 

“We are not asking for privileges in South Africa, 


but we are fighting for our rights to Itve as decent’ 


human beings in the land of our birth,” Dr. Dadoo 
said. & > 

“We claim citizenship’ rights for every human 
being regardless of his race or colour and there is no 
power on earth to stop us from attaining our birth- 
- yight. 

“Let. me warn Mr. Louw and those who think like 
him that they are building up a vast reservoir of hate 
for the white man if they continue their present mad 
career of violations of human rights. , 

“Is not racial. discrimination a fundamenta] and 
gross violation of the United Nations Charter, western 
dem ocracy and European civilisation ?” 

_ India has. prepared for the debate on South Africa 


_European people” “up-to-date. 


‘understood by a reference 


~by Dr. V. M. Dadoo, 
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by sceuivtine booklets outlining the events in the 
Union to all delegations, including the South African. 
So far three documents have been issued. Two are ~ 
printed booklets called Spotkght on South Africa and, 

Treatment of Indians in South Africa. The third is 4 


,cyclostyled supplement. The first booklet recalls the 


early history..of the Indian problem and publishes 
photographs comparing. a “segregated area resérved for 
Indians” with a “municipal flat reserved for white 
workers.” The duplicated statement brings, the “posi- - 
fion regarding the treatment of Indians in South 
Affica and denial of fundamental human rights to non- 
-The second booklet, 
Treatment of Indians in South Africa is the most 
important of the three. Regarding recent Sevelpaeny 
it says: k 
. “The policy of the ietionalict Party, which is 
now the party in power in- South Africa, is’ betier 
to a secret organisation 
called Broederbond, of which the Prime Minister of 


South Africa and several Ministers of his Cabinet are- 


members. 

“This organisation, members of which were de- 
barred from. entry into the Civil Services by the 
Government of Smuts, has a supreme council who are 
‘the twelve apostles.’ Sixty out of 993 candidates of 
the Nationalist Party in the general election of 1948 
were drawn from this secret organisation, which pro- 
vides the inspiration to ‘the present Government of the 
party led by Dr. Malan.” 

The, document, then, quotes a report, published | 
in the Cape Times of May 22, 1948, of extracts from 
a “secret circular’ of this organisation.” 

-It says: “The Nationalist Party was carried to, 
victory. in the general election on.a wave of hatred 
against non-EKuropeans. ; 

“It has roused the passions and emotions of white, 
people by statements made by Dr. Donges and Dr. 
Malan.” 

Minister of the Interior Dr. Dales is quoted as 
follows: “If South Africa accepted the United Party 
policy, the white South African would eventually have 
to quit as the British had done in India, or else suffer 
the fate of South. American Republics and become’ & 
country of mixed breeds.” - 

The report adds, “The changeover of ‘Government 
in South Africa marked a further triumph of racialism 
and led to further deterioration of the condition of 
non-European peoples in South Africa.” 

The document, then deals with ‘apartheld’ in its 
relation to Indians, coloured people and natives. 

“It is reported in the Press-that the South African 


Government is working on a scheme to repatriate all ’ 


Indians from South Afriea,” added the document. 
“The only fitting reply to this can be one given 

‘President ‘of the Transvaal 

Indian Congress, ‘We are born and bred here and we 

are sons of the soil as much as Malans, Afrikander, 

or African people,’ 
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“No one dare get us out We, South Africans, will 
stay here to play our part in making South Africa a 
democratic State.” 

Summing up, the booklet says, “The treatment of 
Indians in South Africa thus continues to be a setious 
violation of the purposes and principles of the Charter 
‘on which the United Nations is founded. Continuation 
by the South African Government of a policy of racial 
discrimination against Asians and other ‘non-whites is 
clearly the result of an assumption by that Govern- 
ment that the failure of the General Assembly. of the 
United Nations to adopt an effective ‘resolution on this 
subject last year constitutes tacit m#pproval by the 
United Nations of that policy. 

“The Government of the Union of South Aftica 
has made no change whatever ‘either in its dis- 
criminatory laws or in‘the practice of racial dis- 
crimination against its nationals of Indian origin. The 
present Government in South Africa stands committed 
to a policy of ‘apartheld’ or racial segregation and 
domination of all non-white peoples by Europeans. 

“It has proclaimed its intention of taking away 
whatever restricted political rights are at present 
enjoyed by Indians and other Asians and of extending 
the policy of residential and commercial segregation 
to Cape Province, the only part of the Union of South 
Africa, which has been comparatively free from racial 
segregation and political discrimination.” + 

Dr. Malan has opened the offensive in full 
strength against Indians in that Dominion by intro- 
ducing the Bill to amend the Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Representation Act ‘providing for 
representation of Indians in the South ‘African Assem- 
bly and Senate and the Natal Provincial Council. 
Indians protested against the original Bill on two 
grounds, namely, that the voting was on communal 
basis, and that they could be represented only by 
HKuropeans. Dr. Malan’s amendment takes away even 
these two limited rights. The Hindustan Times pointed 
out that “the intention of the Union Government is 
to deny Indians even the limited franchise which (he 
Act conceded while retaining the segregation clauses.” 
This is the Union Government’s reply to the appeal 
of the United Nations Assembly to the two Govern- 
ments to get together to settle the dispute. Asia, 
specially India, is anxious to see in what light the 
present session of the U. N. Assembly views the 
eonduct of the South African Government which 
clearly amounts to an insult to the United Nations 
of the world and what steps it takes to remedy this 
gross affront. 


Government Measures on Inflation 


The Government of India, in a press communique, 
has announced the measures it has decided_to_adopt 
for the purpose of combating inflation. It has beeu 
* decided that. (2) the budgetary gap between revenue 
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and that, for the next year, every effort should” be 


-made to provide.surplus budgets ; (7) that ali avoid- 


able expenditure, especially all unproductive expendi- 
ture, should be postponed forthwith, while, at the 
same time, effecting all economies consistent with 
efficient administration (a Cabinet Committee has 
been set up to carry out an urgent review of all 
development plans, both Central and: Provincial, with 
a view to determining the relative priority’ of accepted. 
schemes) ; (2%) that the Centre should not extend any 
financial assistancé to the provinces, in particular to 
implement-such programmes as prohibition and zamin- 
dari abolition, nor allow the provinces to try and 
finance these schemes in a way that would adversely 
affect the Centre’s borrowing programme; and 
(tv) that the progress of the Estate Duty Bill should 
be expedited. It has also been decided to curtail the 
purchasing power in the hands of the community and 
to prevent dny addition thereto. It accordingly pro- 
poses (i) to intensify the small savings campaign, 
(iz) to afford wider facilities for investments by the 
small investor in Post Offices, as, for instance, by 
raising the maximum -possible limit for investments. 


in National Savings Certificates from Rs. 15,000 to 


Rs. 25,000; (#2) to issue Treasury Deposit) Receipts, 
as in U. K., on favourable terms (what these are have 
not been indicated) for 6, 9 and 12 months to cater 
for institutional investors in search of short-term 
investments ; and (iv) to limit dividends of public 
companies to the average of the amount distributed . 
as dividend during the two years ended March 31, 
1948, or to 6 per cent on paid-up capital, whichever 
is higher. In” regard to the question of bringing down 
prices, a reimposition of control on foodgrains and 
textiles has been decided and the Government have 
under consideration the question of securing a reduc- 
tion in the prices-of sugar and a scheme for better 
distribution of other essential commodities like 
kerosene, iron, steel and cement, which would be 
announced shortly. The following is the full text of 
the communique : 

“The Government of India have had under active | 
consideration for some time the measures to be taken. 
to combat the threat of growing inflation, the most 
significant indication of which has been the continuous 
rise in prices during recent months. They have had 
the benefit of consultation with Provincial and States 
Ministers, economists and representatives of industry 
and labour. After a eareful consideration of the pro- 
blem in all its aspects, they have decided to take 
certain immediate steps to improve the position. 

“The Government’s policy in dealing with this 


’ problem is dictated by certain broad considerations. 


The first is to take all possible steps to keep the 
Government expenditure as low as possible consistent 


‘with efficiency, and to increase revenue by all available 


means. The second is to make a concerted. effort 


aud expenditure this year should be reduced as far as immediately to ensure that there is no further rise in 


possible, both by the Provinces and by the Centre, prices and the cost of living. 


The third is to order 
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future solic as to secure, in* the shortest possible 
time, progressive reduction in prices to reasonable 
aeveis and the supply of an increasing volume of 
goods and services. Lastly, wherever possible, “every 


endeavour should be made to curtail the purchasing ° 


power in the hands of the community and’ to prevent 
any addition thereto. 
“In the field of Government expenditure it has 


been decided that the budgetary gap between revenue. 


and expenditure goings this year should be reduced as 
far as possible both by the Provinces and the Centre 
and that for the next year every effort should be’ made 
to provide surplus budgets. All avoidable expenditure 
‘will forthwith be postponed and all ecOnomies consis- 
‘tent with the maintenance of efficient administration 
‘will be enforced. It is* not the Government’s intention 
to hold up development but in the present crisis it 1s 
absolutely_vital to avoid all unproductive expenditure. 
A Committee of the Cabinet has been set up‘to carry 
‘out an urgent review of all development plans both 
Central and Provincial with a view to determining the 
‘relative priority of accepted schemes as that expenditure 
‘on such of them _as are not productive or could’ be 
postponed or slowed down, without detriment to the 
national welfare, might be deferred or curtailed. 

“Provineial. Governments have also been warned 
‘that in present circumstances they cam expect no 
financial assistance from the Centre in the imple- 
‘mentation of their plans for the abolition of zemindari 
‘or for prohibition, and that in trying to finance the 
‘eost of these schemes they should see that the Centre's 
borrowing programme is not affected. 

“Provincial Governments are also being advised to 
strengthen their finances by the levy of an agricultural 
‘incometax where it is not now levied. 


“The progress of the bill for levying an Estate 


Duty, the entire proceeds of which will go to the 
Provinces and which is now before the Central Legis- 
“lature, will also be exyedited, 

“As regards prices, the public are aware that the 
‘policy of decontrol adopted last December has recently 
-been reviewed, and the revised policy regarding con- 
trol of foodgrains and - textiles has been announced. 
“Government hope to secure by’ the revised policy an 
equitable distribution of foodgrains and cloth at 
reasonable prices well below the existing levels. When 
the revised policy comes into full operation there 
should be a marked decline in the present level of 
“prices. Government have also under consideration the 
question of securing a reduction in the price of sugar 
sand a better distribution of other essential commodities 
like kerosene, iron, steel and cement and they hope 
‘to be in a position shortly to announce their policy. 

“One of the main causes of the present crisis is 
the existence in the hands of large sections of the 
community of purchasing power far in excess of the 
available supply of goods resulting in a progressive 
‘increase in prices. The position will naturally improve 
af the public invest more in Government loatg and i0 
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savings schemes. In order to stimulate investments 
Government propose, in co-operation with the Provin- 
cial Governments and States, to intensify the cam- 
paign for small sayings. They have alsd decided to - 
afford wider. facilities for investments by the smali 
investor in Post Offices. The maximum permissible 
limit for investments in Postal Savings Banks will be 
raised from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 and in National 
Savings Certificates from -Rs. 15,000 te Rs. 25,000. 
Government have also decided to issue treasury 
deposit receipts on favourable terms for 6, 9 and 12 
months to cater for institutional investors seeking 
short-term investments and details will be announced 
shortly by the Reserve Bank. 

“In the field of industrial production. Government 
have come to the’ conclusion that in the -present 
circumstances some special steps should be taken to 
stimulate production, and they have therefore decided 
to grant the following concession : 

- “Firstly; the present rules regulating allowance of 
depreciation on plant and machinery for income-tax 
purposes will be liberalised. Secondly, new industrial 
undertakings will be exempted from income-tax for a 
specified period. Thirdly, rdw materials and plant acd 
machinery imported into the country for industrial 
purposes will be granted a relief in respect of customs 
duty, to the extent that this may be practicable with- - 
out injury to Indian manufacturers of similar, goods. 
Details of the concessions will be published shortly. 

“Government attach the utmost importance to 
increasing the financial resources available for indus- 
trial development and at the same time preventing any 
addition to existing purchasing power, as an essential 
preliminary to further measures to check inflation. As 
a first step in this direction, some form of limitation 
of dividends is necessary, and it, has been decided that 
for public companies the amount distributed as divi-. 
dend should not exceed the average of the two years 
ending with the 3lst March, 1948, or 6 per cent on 
paid-up capital whichever is higher. It has also been 
decided to postpone the repayment of the Excess 
Profits Tax deposits and of refundable E. P. T. for a 
further period of three years. Refunds will however be 
allowed for financing purchases of capital equipment. 

“Government also propose to take action to 
secure in consultation with the Reserve Bank that the 
power recently conferred on ‘the Reserve Bank to 
regulate the grant of advances by banks should be 
utilised to prevent speculation in “commodities. 

“The Central Government are convinced of the 
imperative need for uniformity in legislation regarding 
industrial disputes and its application. Divergent policy 
and unco-ordinated action in this matter can result 10 
‘economy of the 
country at the present juncture. Alongside, therefore, 
of Government’s declared policy. in this matter, they 
intend to take measure by legislation and otherwise to 
ensure that uniform principles will be adopted, under 
the overall control of the Central Government, in the 
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reference of disputes to adjudieation, and the provision 
for the review of awards by a statutory authority. 
“The Government of India trust that the measures 
now announced will reassure the public and restore a 
spirit of confidence in all sections of the community. 
They have under consideration certain other measures 
on which they hope to arrive ab an early decision and 
which it is expected will go far toward conserving this 
spirit.” 
The Government's sathahocen policy has been 
well received by the richer section of the community 
-but it has produced no enthusiasm in the minds of the 
common man: The official approach to the problem 
seems to have been wrong. It has started from the 
idea. that money has flown into the hands of the com- 
mon man and this is the factor which hes at the root 
of the problem. There might have been an element.of 
truth in this notion but it does not deserve the 
emphasis that it has received. The: real danger lies 
elsewhere. During the past few years, some money has 
no doubt percolated into the villages but the bulk ol 
it has found its way’ in the hands of war-contractors 
‘and black-marketeers, This powerful section of the 
community have enough liquid cash in their hands to 
take advantage of the scarcity of goods and to raise 
- their prices through cornering. Controls, although good 
in principle, have worked most disastrously in. this 
country because its administration has been entrusted 


to persons whose efficiency and integrity have never 


been above suspicion. Distribution of permits and 
wagons have both been worked in sucha way as to 
foster black-market and push up prices still higher. 
‘Controls in this country have meant unlimited distress 
and great hardship for the common man with a free 
scope for blackmarketing. A reimposition of controls, 
therefore, specially under the same set of corrupt and 
inefficient officials who are hand in glove with the 
blackmarketeers, has failed to produce enthusiasm in 
the hearts of the common man while it has immediately 
won the blessings of the millionaires. 


liquidation of the Managing Agency system. On 
several previous occasions we have shown that this 
system of industrial finance, devised by the British 
merchants, constitutes the most perfect machinery for 
the earning of illicit and undue profits and is tolerated 
in no civilised country of. the world. Instead of break- 
ing it, the Government have further strengthened it 
by the lax imposition of controls and limitation of 
dividends. The grant of open general licenses for the 
Import of consumer goods is, however, a silver lining 
on the dark horizon ; if if succeeds in securing more 
goods in the market, the prices are bound to come 
down. In the interest of the ndtion, the - Swadesh: 
sentiment should be held in abeyance for some time. 
In the present set-up, 
factured goods does not necessarily mean the retention 
of money within the country ; in fact most of it Is 


‘through millenniums and 


.of the Central and Provincial Goverhments., 


. The Govern- | 
ment of India would have struck at the root of high — 
prices if they had announced the policy of immediate 


ourchase :of Indian manu- ° 
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seut out in the form of purchase of luxury goods and 
luxury travels abroad by the millionaires. 

The present anti-inflation policy will not. solve the 
problem ; it may-only add to the existing complexities. 
The whole economic structure and” the entire admiuis- 
trative machinery, specially that part of it which deals 
with economic matters, should be thoroughly studied 
from the purely Indian. viewpoint of decentralised 
economy which eusures full employment and prevents 
concentration of money in fewer hands. Production,. 
credit, commerce, transport, and administration all 
form parts .of one integrated structure -and should be 
studied together if a lasting solution is to be desired. 
The Anglo-Saxon political and economic institutions 
have solved none of our national problems; rather 
they have added to our complexities. It is time that 
we approcahed the problem from the Indian stand- 
‘point, strengthened by a study of Manu, Kautilya,. 
Parasara, Sukra and a host of other Indian seers who 
gave us an economic structure that lasted in fact 
ensured happiness to the 
masses. It is high time now that knowledge of Indian 
economy was knocked into the heads of our adminis- 
trators and economists charged with Keynesian theories 
‘of political economy. “Inflation” for us is a catchword, 
our real problem is to rebuild our devastated economic 
structure. This cannot be dene under the leadership 
of Anglo-Saxon political and economic institutions. 


Provincial Finance Ministers 
Conference 


The Conference .of Provincial Finance Ministers, 
called by the Finance Minister of the Government of 
India, has concluded its session after discussing ques- 
tions relating to cg-ordination of the financial policies 
Among 
the items discussed were the distribution of Income 
‘Tax, the financing of post-war development schemes, 
co-ordination of Central and Provincial borrowing, the 
need -for a uniform policy in the matter of provincial 
excise, specially with regard to medicinal and toilet 
preparations containing spirit, the need for popularis- 
sing the small savings movement, co-ordination of 
provincial sales tax, and the need for organising an 
eficient machinery, Central and Provincial, for collect- 
ing up-to-date statistics. 

The major part of the discussion centred round 
the subjects of the financing of the provincial post+ 
war development schemes and the distribution of 


.Income Tax. Regarding. post-war development schemes, 


the provincial ministers explained their special diffi- 
culties, but there was a general realisation on the part 
of the provinces that in implementing their develop- 
ment schemes they should co-operate with the Centre 
in teeing that the .inflationary position was not 
worsened. ‘ 

“We. do not know how far Bengal’s claim a a just 
share of the Income Tax has been pressed in the 


‘Conference. The Fress report of the Conference only 


- 
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says that the Finance Minister of the Government of 
India has given an assurance that the whole question 
would be re-examined. About a year ago we had 
‘pointed out in these columns ‘the degree of injustice 
done to West Bengal in respect of her share of In- 
come Tax. After partition, the drop in the collection 
of Income Tax from this province had been negligible 
bit share of the tax for West Bengal was drastically 
cut down practically in proportion to her loss of 


territory without taking into accdunt ‘the actual re-. 


duction in the collections due to partition. This 
legitimate grievance of West Bengal 
remedied dt the earliest possible moment. 

- An official committee was appointed on the first 
ay of the Conference to consider the extent to which 


uniformity could be’ secured in the Sales Tax. levied 


by the provinces. The Committee sibmitted its report- 


to the Conference on the second day. The main points 


in the report which, it is believed, have been approved’ 


by the Conference, are : 

(1) No Sales duty should be levied on the export 
from one province to another of grains, pulses and” 
certain other similar commodities. 

. (2). A ceiling of three pies in the rupee should be 
Sted for Sales Tax on industrial raw materials ex- 
ported from- one province to another. 
ineluded are: coal, cement, steel, cotton, cotton yarn, 
hides and skins, oil-seeds, rubber, minerals and jute. 

(3) A ceiling of three pies in the rupee should be 
fixed on the export of -textiles plant machinery, - 
vegetable ‘oil products and sugar. It will be open to 
a province, however, to levy further tax on internal 
consumption of these goods. 

(4) A uniform tax of one anna in the rupee on-the 
export of luxury goods including refrigerators, jewel- 
lery, radios;.gramophones and motor Vehicles. 

(5) No province should’ charge any Sales Tax on 
a commodity exported by it, if on that commodity it 


does not*levy tax in the case of internal consumption.. 


(6) No Sales Tax should be. levied on agricultural 
implements used by hand. 
It is-regrettable to find that this Conference has 
not thought it fit to take into consideration the very 
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basis of Sales Tax in this country where most of the: 


‘ retailers are exceedingly small units and do not keep 
accounts on any scientific method. The last item in 
_the foregoing list may be. an indication that the 
provinces will be free to levy Sales Tax on the other 
articles of consumption ‘needed by the cultivator. 
How does the Government propose to bring to the 
Exchequer the huge amount of Sales Tax that will be 
paid by the masses to retail traders? In Bengal, we 
know, a very large proportion of the tax actually paid 
by the buyers do not find their way to the Govern- 
ment Treasury but inflates the bank balances of the 
traders. The Sales Tax has meant an additional 
income for the dishonest trader. 
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The Government of India in its Finance Depart-- 


ment would do well to tell the provinces that com- 


ought to Pe enjoyed immunity under the past governments ; 


The materials” 
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modities for the Jevy of Sales Tax should be selected 
in such a manner that they fall within the field of 
organised business so that it would not be necessary 
to harass the petty illiterate retailers for the collection 
of the tax. The Madras method may serve as a model 
in this respect where the quantum of tax is the lowest 
while the yield is more than four mss the similar tax_ 
in other provinces. 


West Bengal can easily afford to confine its Sales 
Tax to a very stnall number of items sufficient to yield 
a very large revenue. These are the iterhs that have 
for 
products, shipping - 


example, hessian and other jute 


purchases, stocks and shares, and the disposal goods ,— 


sold here by the Government of India. These items,~ 
together with the luxury goods, are likely to yield 
several times the present reventie collected under 
Sales Tax, even by de-scheduling the daily necessities. 
The omnibus inclusion of every conceivable item in 
the schedule will further push up prices, and mean 

greater hardship for the masses. 


- Another vital omission has been aatiee in the list. 
Education must be made tax free and this should have , 
been. included in the exemptions ‘included in the fore- 
going list. Pakistan has taken care to exclude education ~ 
from its Sales Tax while in India we are paying thrice 
upon it; firstly, to paper dealers while buying paper, ~ 
secondly, to the press while taking delivery of the 
. printed forms and thirdly, on printed books. This is 


.the most pernicious feature of the Sales Tax which 


sues be eliminated at the earliest possible moment. 


Force Assets lida 

A Census of foreign assets and liabilities of 
individuals and instititions in the Dominion of India 
and States which have acceded to the Indian Union. 
has at. last been undertaken by the Reserve Bank. .of 
India. This has long been overdue and should have 
been undertaken much earlier. For a ‘long time, 
information on balance of payments is being compiled * 
with great care in such progressive countries like 
U.S.A. Canada and Argentina for the study of 
movements in trade and. investment position “and 
allied matters. In India, however, up to now no such 
compilation in an organised manner has been attempted 
with the consequence that there has been a serious 
statistical Jacunae. Very little definite knowledge 18 
available at present as regards’ the debtor-creditor - 


position if one takes into account not only public 


debts but also private investments. Such is also the ' 
case with regard to the movement of capital in and 
out of the country, receipts and remittances of funds 
in the. form of profits, interest payments, shipping, 
insurance services and tourist services. Detailed infor- 
mation’ on all these is necessary for making an accurate 
assessment of the position of this country in regard 
to any of them. The Reserve Bank has made only a 
beginning in this direction with a survey of foreign 
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investments ‘which is the most important because it 
covers a wide field and is a prelude to the carrying 
out of other surveys for the construction of an accurate 
picture of our international accounts. The inquiry has 
been undertaken to satisfy certain requirements of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The U. S. and Ganada have been the pioneers in 
the field of conducting surveys of international invest- 
ments, and the experiment of the U. S. is the most 
comprehensive’ and thorough. During the inter-war 
period, the U.S. Department of Commerce conducted 
the survey through the issue of questionnaires. After 
the Japanese aggression, legislation was undertaken by 
the U. 8? Government for a compulsory furnishing of 
information regarding all types of foreign-owned 
assets by individuals and institutions in the U. 5B. 
owning property on behalf of foreign countries or 
nationals thereof. [luminating details have been com- 
piled and published. The-method followed by Canada. 
resembles that of India in securing information of the 
type in question, in that its estimate of balance of 
payments, particularly its international investment 
positions, would appear to have been based’ on secur- 
ing information with the co-operation of the business 
community through the issue of questionnaires. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics maintains individual 
eards for all firms with foreign. ramifications and the 
latest information is posted in such cards as when the 
returns flow in from year to year. The results of such 
statistics are published by the Board of Statistics with 
exhaustive comments on the methods followed, as also 
the trends indicated. We have doubts, however, about 
the success of the Canadian method in this country. 
Here most of the foreign firms are British and their 


spheres of investrient are widely varied. Tea, jute; ° 


cecal, mica, manganese, engineering industries and 
similar important interests are still almost completely 
in the hands of Britons. All of them are organised o2 
strong monopolistic lines and have so far baffled alls 
efforts by the Government to elicit informations from 
them even of a minor character regarding their work- 
ing. The British firms in India have not yet been able 
to adjust themselves to the altered condition. We have 
doubts about the Reserve Bank’s success in securing 
true and adequate information through questionnaires ; 
we are afraid, legislation will ultimately be necessary. 
Industrial Policy of Pakistan 

The industrial policy of Pakistan Government has 
recently been explained in a press conference at 
Karachi by its Minister for Commerce. He expressed 
the hope that within the next six or seven years the 
Dominion would be reasonably industrialised. There is 
still some confusion in regard to participation of 
foreign capital in Pakistan’s industrialisation. Elucidat~- 
ing this particular point, the Minister stated that by 
‘allowing “a reasonable ‘proportion of profit” for the 
purpose of remittance abroad, the Government’s inten- 
tion was to place no restriction on such remittances 
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other than those of general application arising from 
foreign exchange limitations and policy to which such 
remittances were subject everywhere. 

Pakistan’s total production of jute, the Minister _ 
said, was between 60 and 70 lakh bales, but there was 
no jute mill, The Government had, therefore, coneet- 
trated its first effort mainly on the expansion of the 
Dominion’s jute-baling capacity. Orders had been 
placed for eight presses with firms in U. K. and five in 
U. 8. A. The U. K. presses were expected to be in 
operation by the end of June 1949, while those from 
the U. S. A. were expected to reach earlier still. . It 
was further stated that the Government was financing 
the initial purchase of presses from America. When all 


‘the 13 presses had been set up, the baling capacity 


would increase by 20 lakh bales over the present 
capacity of 27 lakhs. As regards establishment of jute 
mills, the Minister stated that the Government was 
actively considering the question of setting up two 
mills, to begin with at an early date. One mill has 
already ‘been established in Chittagong but it is not 
expected to start working before 1950. 

Pakistan’s estimated annual raw cotton production 
was about 12,00,000 bales. There were 12 mills in 
Pakistan, which, working double shift, were capable of 
producing 5,000 bales of cloth and 7,500 bales ‘of yarn 
per month. But this represented only about 10 per. cent 
of Pakistan’s total cloth requirement, Two mills, one | 
with a capacity of 31,000 ‘spindles and another 25,000 
spindles, were nearing completion at Rahimyarkhan in 
Bhawalpore State and Karachi respectively. Two mills 
in Hast Bengal had also placed orders for additional 
spindles. to the extent of 17,000. By the end of next 
year, the Minister said, the number - of spindles 
installed in Pakistan would have doubled itself from 
166,000 to 332,000. ~~ | 

The third most important fibre in Pakistan was 
wool, which, the Minister said, was in great demand 
in the world market. The Government had decided to 
assist in the establishment of five yarn spinneries with 
a total spindleage of 25,000. It was also proposed to 
assist in the opening of finishing centres, edch centre 
comprising two sets of raising ‘and finishing machines. 
Besides, permission had been granted to two parties 
to set up woollen and worsted mills at Karachi and 
in West Punjab. The Karachi mill was, according to 
the Minister, expected to be in production by June, 
1949. 

Negotiations with representatives of well-esta- 
blished foreign firms on the starting of a rubber tyre 
factory in or near Karachi were making satisfactory 
progress. Leather and pharmaceutical industries were 
also receiving attention. 

The Pakistan Government, said the Minister, 
attached the highest importance to the establishment- 
of an up-to-date paper factory, preferably in East 
Bengal where the’ raw materials required for matu- 
facturing paper were available’ in abundance. In this 
connection he ‘revealed that it was proposed to ulilise 
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the bavvives of well-known consultants for the planning 
of a sulphide paper mill, estimated to cost between 
one and one and a half crores of rupees. The develop- 
ment of sugar and other allied industries were also 
receiving government attention. A 50,000-ton sugar 
factory .in Mardan was expected to be in production 
next year. Existing sugar factories in Hast Bengal were 
being expanded. ° 
“He gave details of certain hydro- electric projects 
under consideration. The present conditions of 
thermal plants: scattered throughout Pakistan were 
being: surveyed. ; ; 
Stressing the need for planned economy, the 
Minister remarked that, excepting the manufacture of 
arms and ammunition, genération of bydro-electric 


power, and the manufacture of rolling stock and tele- 


communication equipment, which would be State 
monopoly, the entire field‘ had been left for - private 
enterprise and initiative, the Government ‘reserving for 
itself, however, 
not. forthcoming in’ adequate measure, to undertake 
the development. of industries of national importance. 
Participation of foreign capital has been invited in 
~order to step up the Dominion’s industrialisdtion taking 
good care to see that its import did not bring with it 
foreign political influence. How Pakistan, a distressed 
borrower of foreign capital and enterprise keeps 
foreign investment free from foreign political influence 
remains to be seen, specially with the examples of Iran 
and Iraq before us. 


- Pakistan Buys Steel from Abroad 


-It is reliably understood, says the ‘Pakistan gorres- 
pondent of the Commerce, that about one lakh tons 
‘of steel from Belgium has been ordered by Pakistan 
Government against sterling. The steel will cost in 
Pakistan currency about 
rupees. Further it is learnt that orders for the purchase 
of over a thousand items of various capacities of goods 
and steel requirements of the Pakistan railways, valued 
at about one, atd.a half crore of rwpees, have been 
placed by the Railway Purchase Mission on various 
firms in U. 8. A., U. K. and other European countries. 
Prompt deliveries’ of the urgently required stores have 
been arranged and some of the items are stated to ‘be 
already on their way to Pakistan. We wonder why, 
with such acute shortage of steel and’ railway materials, 
our Government is unable to utilise the huge amounts 
of idle sterlings for the procurement of these essential 


commodities against sterling as is being done by 
Pakistan, 
-W. H. O. Regional Commitiee - 


inaugurating the Regional Committee of the World 
-Health Organisation for South-East Asia—the first of the 
five committees to be set up in different regions of the 
world—Pandit Nehru stated-that the future of national, 
and world peace lay in greater and greater international 
. co-Gperation in all possible spheres. 
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“Jn the political and economic spheres, unfortunalely, 
there were conflicts, but in matters like public health there 
was no room for any conflict. “If we have more and more 
international co-operation on health and other matters, 
indirectly we are really consolidating the other ‘major 
political and economic problems of the world, because we 
create an atmosphere of international co-operation,” 
Pandit Nehru said. _ “oe : 

India, he added, attached the greatest importance. to 
of the World Health Organisation, . more 
especially from the point of view of South-East Asia, 
which was very batkward in health conditions. Hf - the 
organisation could achieve its objective of physic&l, mental 
and social , wellbeing—that was how they had defined 
health—most of the problems of the world: would have 
been solved. Perhaps. ‘progress would be slow and _ this 
result would not be achieved as quickly as they wanted! 

He recalled how ‘Asia and South-East Asia had been 
neglected in the past in the sense that world organisations 


-directed their activities. more towards the problems of 


Europe or America. Yet if one looked at questions of 
health, one found that countries of Asia needed attention 
first. It was well-knowh today that one could not isolate 
any, part of the world and make one part: of it healthy and 
leave the other part unhealthy, because the infection 
spreads. The world must be tackled as a whole and in . 
doing so, backward areas must be tackled first,’ 

Problems of Asia were particularly important. He 
was therefore happy that the regional system was being 
developed by the World Health Organisation’ so that more 
attention might be paid to the problems of a particular 
region. So far as the Government of India were concerned 
they would do their utmost, assured Pandit Nehru, to 
help the organisation and to carry out its decisions. 

India’s Health Mirfister Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, stated’ 
that the most. important item before the Committee was 
It was necessary to give the 
Director-General a consolidated programme of ‘the assist- 
ance required by the regional countries from the World 
Health Organisation in respect of the technical activities 
which had been. approved by the Health Assembly. The 
most important of these, she said, were the control of 
tuberculosis, ‘venereal diseases, maternity and 
child. welfare, environmental hygiene and-nutrition. 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-General of the W. H.0., 
altended the Conference ‘ed stated that at’ the very beain: 
ning it had been decided that the activities of the W.H. 0. 
should be decentralised, and that it should not be an 
academic organisation. It was significant’ that the first 
regidnal organisation was being established’ in Asia. 

’ The urgency of improving health conditions in this 


‘ country as well as in other South-East Asian countries can 


not be over-emphasised. The activities of the W.H.O. 
which are directed towards this end are, therefore, of 
special significance to this country. The W.H.O. is 
one of the specialised agencies of the U. N. devoted to 
the cause of improving the health conditions of the world. 


Jt is noteworthy that the first of the six Regional Health 


Organisations is to be opened for, ‘South-East- Asia with 
headquarters in India. Representatives from Siam, Burma, 
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Nepal, Ceylon and Afghanistan athended the Conference. 
Pakistan chose to align itself with the Middle East 
countries, 
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Linguistic Provinces 


The question of linguistic provinces is -being handled, 


by the Government of India and the Congress Working 
Committee differently for different areas and this is bound 
to cause discontent. The Congress stands committed to 
the formation of provinces on a linguistic basis but as 
scon as it has come to a position to do so the problem is 
being evaded specially in respect of Bengali-speaking 
areas in Eastern India. Bengal’s just claim for the re- 
inclusion of her ceded’ districts has been resisted by the 
Congress Working Committee and the present President 
of the Congress, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, has definitely and 
unambiguously expressed himself against it. This has been 
_a clear departure of the accepted policy of the Congress 
in regard to the re-drawing of the provincial maps in Free 
India. The just claim of the Bengali-speaking people of 
Assam for the formation of a Purbachal Province is also 
falling on deaf ears. Provincial autonomy can be a 
success: only when that province is able to conduét its 
entire education system including University education 
through the medium of the provincial language. This is 
possible only when the province is formed strictly on a 
linguistic province and its extra-territorial right to establisli 
institutions for its own people in other provinces is 
admitted. All complaints. of cultural genocide can be 
eliminated only under such conditions. Mahatma Gandhi 
had also emphatically said on occasions that the genius 
of a province could not attain a high level unless it were 
possible to impart University education through the 
medium of the provincial language.’ A consolidated fedral 
policy can be a success only when the provinces are con- 
tented units of a contented State system. The Linguistic 
Provinces Commission set up by the President of the 
Constitution Assembly of India, Dr. Rajendra’ Prasad who 
is following a difal role in respect of this fundamental 
issue, is not expected to solve the problem because its 
scope has been very narrowly superscribed by its terms 
of reference. The letter of Dr. Lanka Sundaram, published 
in the Statesman dated October 27, deserves special atten- 
tion in this connection. We do not know whether the 
election of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, the Andhra leader, as 
President of the Congress for 1949, will mark any appre- 
ciable departure in the present linguistic policy of the 
Working Committee, or whether he is going to barter away 
the rights of other provinces to gain recognition for. his 
own province, remains to he seen. 
important question, of which he himself had heen one 
of the principal .champions, before and after his election, 
has raised some amount of apprehension. 

Dr.: Lanka Sundaram writes : 

I have read with interest your Editorial of October 
20-21 on linguistic provinces, with special reference to 
the recent Bombay conference of Maharashtrians, 

‘We in Andhra Desh have been, since 1913, consist- 
ently clamouring for ‘an Andhra province. I regret to 
say that by branding the demand for linguistic provinces 


His silence over this 


. 351 
as provincialism you ‘have not faced the question at all, 
much less solved it. To give a bad name to a dog and 
to hang is not ithe method expected from a reputed 
forum of public opinion like yours. 

~ I will state my facts and arguments, particularly with 
reference to Andhra, in the most straightforward fashion 
possible. What is the necessity for the postponement of 
this question? Obviously, dangers in the country, real 
and imagined. India, however, had not postponed the 
merger of some 500 Indian States, because of these 
dangers. Some of these States have merged with Indian 
provinees, ¢.g., the Eastern States Agency’ units . with 
Orissa. “No revolution or chaos‘ attended these mergers. 


Tf there were tough problems like those of Patiala, we had 


the stratagem, obviously open toe objection, of calling the 
group concerned “Patiala and East Punjab States Union,” 
In other words, if we have a will, there certainly will be a 
way out of the linguistic provinces controversy. I staké 
my claim to the city of Madras and am willing to abide 
by the decisions of a properly held plebiscite. Even if 
this attitude of compromise is not satisfying to other 
claimants, then transform the city into a province like the 
present Delhi Province. This may smooth difficulties. 

The problem of Andhra is simple. We, Andhras, do 
not want a Pakistan of our own. We «want the-right to 
order our affairs, as self-respecting partners in the free 
India of today and tomorrow.. There are two crores of 
Andhras in the eleven Andhra districts of the Madras 
Presidency, with a revenue of Rs. 25 crores a year. We 
have another two crores of Andhras scattered about in 
Orissa, Bastar, and Chanda, Hyderabad, Mysore, and 
Tamilnad, and even in distant Bombay and Burma. We 
do not, however, want areas containing Andhras which are 
not contiguous to the main body of Andhra territory, to be 
forcibly attached to the proposed province. “You have the 
assurance that the 70,000 Andhras of Kharagpur, W. Bengal, 
for example, would not be ordered to undertake an exodus 
to Andhra Desh, just as much as Coimbatore and Tan- 
jore in the south would not be claimed and joined to the 
proposed province by a corridor.. 

What is desired is that the existing Andhra districts, 
which are self-sufficient and possess the ingredients of a 
robust future, should be constituted into a province, and 
that such of the contiguous areas in which Andlivas are 
predominant should be added to them, so that a reconsti- 
tuted Andhra Desh becomes a State integral to free India, 

A commission of the Government of Madras recently 
investigated a complaint that the mother tongue of the 
Andhras was suppressed in the curriculum of the schools 
of the city. Andhras of the Koraput and Ganjam tracts 
of Orissa (these were lopped off from Andhra Desh in 
1937 and given to Orissa to make the latter a sizeable 
State) are denied the right to use their mother tongue 
in schools and law-courts, and a domiciliary test was 
imposed under the Congress Government of the Province 
which denies vast. numbers of Andhras in these areas 
their right to franchise and gainful employment. 

_. The Andhras want an opportunity to regroup them- 
selves, and become contented partnersof free India. 
Let there be no ground for complaint that vested interests, 
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aided by purposeless historical antecedents, have made. 
for disintegration, for if milliofs of people continue to 
grumble against injustice, the State cannot’ become pros- 
perous, Re-draw the map of India on a linguistic basis— 
a basis to which Congress stands solemnly pledged. for 
30 years—and then you have the ingredients of a consoli- . 
dated federal policy for the country, © | Hee 


"Purbachal Pradesh 


On the 8th of “September last the Working Com- 
mittee of - the Indian National Congress, ‘the supreme 
executive -of the organization, recommended the 


constitution of a new- Congress Province-—-the Purba-* 


chal Pradesh. The Congress President, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, has since then countermanded .the recom- 
mendation and stayed its implementation. A repre- 
sentative Conference of Cachar,. Manipur and Tripura 
“States was to have been held on the 17th of October, 
1948, with Acharya~ Jugal Kishore, Joint General 
Secertary of. the Congress, as its president. The inter- 
¥ention of the Congress President has halted all this. 
The reason for it'is no longer a secret. The Congress 
Ministry of Assam and the Governor . have appeared ' 
on the scene to sabotage this plan which is the only 
‘way that we can think of to neutralize the-racial policy 
of the Assam Administration. Sir Akbar Hydari, the 
Governor of Assam, reflected its mind when he called 
the Bengalis native to Assam- and resident. therein 
“strangers” in the- province’s body-politic in course of 


his ‘speech to the Assam Legislature very soon after . 
the Sylhet Referendum. Lately he hasbeen to Silchar_ 


trying to persuade leaders of public opinion. there to 
withdraw support from the proposal of a new Congress 
Proyince. What his locus standi is in the internal 
affairs of the Congress we cannot say. We are of. 
opinion that lie has peepee beyond his conesitons: 
‘powers. 

We can well understand the mind of the Assam 
Provincial Congress Committee and the Ministry. They 
cannot like the idea that about 21,000 sq.. miles may be 
withdrawn from their jurisdiction. At present they 
exercise direct, and indirect influence over Cachar, 
Lushai Hills and the Manipur State. The constitution 


of a new Congress Province with the addition of the . 


Tripura State into it may from certain points be 


regarded as the forerunner of the establishment of a ~ 


new administrative unit in the Indian Union separate 
from Assam. At present the Assamese-speaking people 
are a minority of 25 lakhs in the Province’s 70 lakhs 
total population. But they have been exercising domi- 
nant influence over the Assam Administration creating 
discontent and disgust amongst other elements of the 
population. By their policy of 
them they have driven them to the verge of revolt.. 
The recommendation by the Congress Working Com- 
” mittee of a new Congress Province is a recognition | 
of this growing tension of feeling. But Babu Rajendra 
Prasad’ has not cared to take the public into confidence 
‘with regard to the reasons of his stay-on order. He has 


“has been shameless discrimination . 


quickly Assamising. 
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spoken obliquely of opposition to the Working Com- 
mittee’s recommendation from other groups of the 
population in Cachar and the Manipur State. 

’ The Assam Provincial, Congress Committee aad 


‘the Assam Ministry have co-operated in manufacturing 


these groups which more often than not are the 
remnants of the pro-British elements in the population. 
These want to make amends for their past betrayals 
by doing the dirty work of the Assamese chauvinists, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad may not know all the intricacies 
of the situatioh. In course of a speech as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee of the Minority Co- | 
ordination Conference of Assam held at Silchar on the 
26th and 27th September last, Shree’ Vidyapathi Singh, 


‘Congress M. L. ‘A. of Assam, described these groups” 


as. agents provocateurs who “in the’ past. had aligned 
‘themselves with the Imperial. bureaucracy and betrayed 
the interests of the people.” He also described the 
narrow policy of the Assam Administration discri- © 
minatory -of the minorities. “We know that a strong — 
move is going on to .adopt Assamese as the Stale 
language of Assam, and the language of: the minorities 
recognized by the Calcutta University are not having 
any sympathetic consideration from thé Assamese 
leaders.” In the matter of appointments and contracts 
under the patronage of the Assam. Administration there 
as elated in an 
article -in The Modern Review, August, site entitled 
“Story of a ‘Great Betrayal.” 

These instances make it necessary that for the . 
peace of India’s eastern frontier dreas the Assathese- 
speaking ‘people should be*freed from the temptation 
of: power-politics. The administration of the Province 
under their influence is proof enough that they are 
unfit to exercisé power over non-Assamese peoples. 
The constitution of a Purbachal Congress Province is 
the nearest step towards the solution of this problem 
ultimately leading to the setting up of -a separate 
administrative province in the Indian Union. By its 
area of 25,530 square miles including Lushai Hill’s 8,142 
square miles and its population strength of 22,04,929, 
the new Congress Province ‘can compare favourably 
with other provincial units. : 
“Basic. Education” in Bihar 

So- far as we are aware the province of Bihar — 
appears to have set itself enthusiastically to make the 
Basic Education programme a success. Fhe doubts that 
characterize the conduct of Bengal’s Education 
Ministry appear to be absent, from Bihar. The Bihar ~ 
Basic Education Board, recently appointed by the 
Ministry, have. drawn- up. and propose to give Shape 
to a scheme whereby about 1,600 graduates will be 
trained for Basic Education. A considerable’ number 
will be sent to Sevagram, Delhi Jamia Millia and 
Santiniketan for the requisite:.training. It has been 
decided-to open 85 Basi¢ Training Schools, and 69 
multi-lateral schools; each having: two or three depart- - 
ments, such as of textile, agriculture, technology, home 
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eraft, public health and teaching. Besides, about 1,000 
Basic Schools for children between 6 and 14 years will 
be started. The Board aims at the annual supply of 
10,000 non-graduate teachers and 600 graduate teachers 
in Basic Education by, 1953 and onwards. 


This scheme does not remove the impression that . 


progress in this new field _ihas been “deplorably 
meagre”; ane results of the experiments in Basic 
Hiducation “are not encouraging.” Apart from “the 


inefficient administration of the Provincial Education 
Department” there must be other causes for. failure. 
‘The summary of the report that we have seen appears 
to put the blame on the paucity of financial help. But 
the question remains un-answered why the 
mind should not have been sufficiently awakened to 
the possibilities of Basic Education. If we rightly 
understand it, as visioned forth by Gandhiji, the 
‘Scheme should be self-paying, the 
‘crafts taught the students should be able to finance it, 
imposing no or very little financial burden on the 
general resources of the State. History has told us that 
‘during the twenties of the 19th century it was non- 
official agencies that pioneered English education in 
the country, the State always lagging far behind. 
Why on the present’ occasion the same non-official 
‘initiative should be lacking has got to be explained. 


‘Orissa Government's Khadi Scheme 


The Government of Orissa have prepared a new 
scheme for™this province under which various pYovi- 
sions have been made for the encouragement of spin- 
ning and weaving of Khadi. It has been put into 
operation since 15th June last. This scheme provides 
for the opening of a number of centres with 500 spin- 
ners and 50 weavers in the first year of its operation. 
In addition to this there is provision under the scheme 
for the. grant of Government assistance for individual 
‘enterprise. A provision of Rs- 30,000 has been made for 
payment as subsidies to the spinners. 

The scheme was put into operation from June 15, 
1948. But from June 15, 1948 till July 29, 1948 much 
‘work could not be done except the location of centres, 
collection of spinning and weaving inrplements and 
purchase of cotton. In the first instance, the work com- 
-tmaenced by purchasing 14 bales of cotton from Wardha 


and also bringing 22 bales of cotton on loan basis ~ 


from the All-India Spinners’ Association. Subsequently 
through lot of difficulties 150 bales ‘of cotton from 
Wardha were received on September 16, 1948. a 
have been purchased at a very high price. 

Up till now 14: centres in all have been opened in 
the districts of Cuttack, Puri, Ganjam and Balasore 
out of which six centres are in Puri, three in Cuttack, 

one in Balasore and four in Ganjam. 
During the short period of three months and a 
half since the date of execution of the scheme the 
number of spinners and weavers working in the 
different centres have increased to 2,993 and 146 res- 
mectively although in the scheme. provision has been 


public . 


products of the | 


made for 500 spinners and a few weavers for the first 
year, 

_ Jn order to encourage the spinners, the scheme 
provides for grant of financial assistance by Govern- 
ment. As a result of this grant enthusiasm is noticed 
among the people for hand-spinning with charkha. If 
20. people combine and spin, they will be provided 
with Rs. 120 to start work after a due enquiry. Out of 
this sum they will be able to ‘purchase the working 
materials of charkhas and cotton. Rs. 120 will be given 
as a help for every multiple of 26 charkhds. 

After that if they begin to work by forming ¢o- 
operative societies and if each man will spin one seer, 
of yarn, then each will be given a help of.one rupee 
at the end of the month and eight annas if they spin 
half seer of yarn. : 

A workshop for the manufacture of spinning and 
weaving implements has been under contemplation, 
but owing to the absence of suitable workers it could 
not’ be given shape to. 

. Other provinces have had similar plans. But we are 
not assured ‘that they have made niuch headway, We 
had expected that the Oriyas, a less sophisticated people 
than others, would be able to make a better success of 
Khadi work. Let us hope, however, that with their 
aspiration for greater Utkal almost realized, their 
political frustration got over, they will be able to 
devote undivided attention to constructive national- 
ism. 


Sugar 

The Indian Central Sugarcane Committee held 
meetings at’ New Delhi on and from October 8 last. 
The Bombay Chronicle’s correspondent sent certain 
informations in connection therewith which we propose 
to share with our readers, The meetings considered 
the question of protection which the industry has been 
enjoying for about 15 years and which expires on 
March 21 next. The basic reason for protection to any 
industry is to make the country “self-sufficient. This 
the sugar industry seems to-have done, and as the 
industry has been allowed to export, the need for 
protection ends. But what the sugar industry has been 
trying to secure is to have the best-of both the worlds 
—to have protection and the permission to export. We 
will allow the New Delhi correspondent of ow con- 
temporary to describe their goings-on. 

The sugar industry. would like to retain pro- 
tection and also export sugar.even at rates lower 
than those fixed by it for the home market, A 
representative of the Sugar Merchants Association 
recently -told the Committee that India could ex- 
port sugar to the tuné of two-lakh tons to Gull 
ports, Turkey, etc, ab Rs. 26 per maund or Rs. 10 
per maund cheaper than the rate fixed-for the 
Indian consumer. He added that thoughesugar from 
other countries at lower prices was available, these 
markets were anxious to have Indian sugar on 
‘account of dollar scarcity. It is also learned that 
sugar was recently exported to Pakistan “4 rates 
which were lower than Indian rates by Res. 
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‘Thanks to U. P. Government, a sugar mono- 
poly has been created. Imports are banned on 
account of dollar scarcity. Side by side Government 
has become party in fixing present rates. for home 
consumption which are lowered for purposes ol 
export. Se 

A section of the Committee, therefore, holds 
that with its recent record, the sugar industry has 
forfeited its claim for protection and Government 
should not, permit sugar exports till the home 
market needs were completely met. 

The Indian Central Sugarcane Committee has 
so much expanded itself that it is-having a tussle with 
the Government to secure for itseN four annas per 
hundredweight from sugar excise duty, as- against 
one anna per hundredweight granted to it by 
Government. The Committee- had a balance of 
nearly fifty-four lakhs on April 1 this year and 
expected to receive from the - Centre twelve-and- 
half lakhs at the rate of one anna per hundred- 
weight from Central Sugar Excise duty. The Com- 
mittee has been requested by its Secretariat to urge 
the Government of India to increase its share to 
four annas per hundredweight. . 


It has also been put up to the Committee to 
demand money from. Government to subsidise the 
sugarcane ‘industry. It is pointed out that sugar 
production was not sufficient to meet the demand 
of the country and that the position was deteriorat- 
ing every year, hence the need to subsidise the 
industry. ; ) 


“he 
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This plea was advanced to secure the whole pro- 


ceeds of Sugarcane Temporary Excise Fund, “Thé 
Government of India, however, were totally opposed 
to hypothecation of specific items of revenue for 
specific purposes and therefore regretted its i- 
‘ability to transfer the whole amount of the fund 
to the Committee. The Government realised rupees 
three crore forty lakhs from Temporary Excise 
Duty levied in 1943-46. Out ‘of this it allocated 75 
lakhs for ‘five years’ provincial sugar 
development scheme, fifty lakhs for establishment 
of new Sugar Technology Institute at Lucknow and 
103 lakhs for subsidising sugar industry in U.P. and 
Bihar to compensate for additional cost involved 
in. certain concessions to labour. It_kept with itself 
70 lakhs to compensate sugar industry in falling 
market. ao 3. Ws 
‘The above quotations prove what has long been 
suspected and protested against, that as between the 
Government and this capitalisi combine there has 
been formulated an unholy arrangement by which the 
consumer is being exploited. When will this intolerable 


state of things end? ~ 


Prohibition = 

The Congress has been vowed to total prohibition 
since it catne under Gandhiji’s<dominating influence. 
When under its auspices Ministries were formed im 
provinces in 1937, attempts to give shape to this policy 
were made ‘in; Madras and Bombay. In the latter, the 
Kher Ministry by introducing prohibition incurred the 
vehement ‘opposition of the liquor trade in which the 
Parsis had been predominantly represented. In Madras, 
the Rajagopalachari Ministry limited its experiménts 
to districts like Salem, and met the deficit caused by 
the loss of excise duty on wine by the Sales Tax ; 


‘industry - 


~ 


opposition to this tax on the part of traders was 48 


intense as that caused in the ‘sister Presidency. 

Since August 15, 1947, it has become a live‘issue. ~ 
Madras again has been going ahead with her prohibi- 
tion campaign extending the number of districts to 
which ‘prohibition would apply. Other provitices, all 


»under Congress Ministry, have been trying to follow 


her when comes the declaration from the Central 
Government of the Indian Union that in the financial 


‘consequences ‘of prohibition and Zemindari Abolitiom 


the provincesyshould not expect any subsidy from .the 


- resources of the’ Centre. This has brought to the fore 


the question of deficit budgets that. prohibition would 
create. “Experts” have been trying to prove that 
Zemindari Abolition even after paying compensation 
to Zemindars would leave a margin in the hands of 
the provincial finance minister. But about proliibition 
nobody has as yet gone into its economic and financial 
implications. 
We have. read of an organization set up by the 
Central Government to tap the resources of the palm 
and date trees of the country with a view to increase 
wealth. These two trees are the chief sources which 
supply intoxicating beverage to the masses of the 
people. Millions of them are engaged as tappers, as 
makers of crude wine. Prohibitions would throw them |. 
out of employment, and it is the State’s duty to find 
them other avenues -of income. Here comes the utility - 
of thé Central organization to which we have referred. 
These; millions can tap as well for producing sugar as 
they do now for producing intoxicating beverages. We 
have seen an estimate which says that a palm-tree 
yields juice within a season sufficient to produce 
maund of sugar which at the current rate of price 
comes to above Rs. 35. There are said to be 4 crores, 
40 millions, of palm-trees in India. Add to this date 
trees: And- the vast possibilities of wealth production 
from these two trees alone are illimitable. They only 
wait for the researcher and the practical man of 
affairs to prove the truth suggested in the figure above. 
At Sevagram under Gandhiji’s inspiration they have 
beeh experimenting the results whereof have to be - 
better publicized. ~ 


How War Created “Commercial’’ 
Classes: . 2 
New Sind is a weekly published from Bombay. As 

its mame signifies, the editor, Jairam Thakurdas 

Agnani, has been striving to make it the organ of 

the four lakh Sindhis congregated in the Bombay 

Presidency who hope to build a newer and better Sind 

in-areas which are watered by rivers other than the 

Indus. In an article in the’ 16th number of the paper 

Mr. Nagazani, an eminent Sindhi lawyer and a noted 

writer, has, in course of the first article of the series, 

entitled “The Unhappy Valley” traced the. history of° 
the communal tension in Sind which has ultimately 
led to the dispersal of Sind Hindus from their ances- 
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tral homes built in times beyond historic memory. 
Jealousy of Hindu success in services, professions, in 
trade and commerce, started the mischief. The separa- 
tion of Sind from Bombay won the Muslims “their 
first victory.” Government services came to be 
increasingly filled by them leading to a fall in effi- 
ciency. The Hindus did not worry much; they had 
their trades, factories and international commerce 
where they found compensation for loss of Govern- 
ment appointments. The eyes of the Muslims were 
opened to these opportunities. 
_ The second World War came, and “a new 
commercial class’ was sought to be created by 
“Muslim officials who while granting licenses and 
permits wanted 50 per cent of these to be given to 
Muslims. Men who were ignorant of commercial 
usages’ suddenly found themselves 
various monopolist concerns.” 
The same thing happened in Bengal, where during 


the Fazlul Huq and Nazimuddin Ministries, Muslims 
were pitch-forked into businesses simply because they 
were Muslims. This happened in Delhi also. And from 
this development we can trace the beginning of the 
jobbery and -cofruption that Lave been strangling life 
out of society in India and Pakistan. The new “com- 
mercial” classes, Hindu and Muslim, have imbibed a 
new morality that has become a curse to us all. 


_Lhe Battle Over Berlin 


The Paris session of the U. N. O. has _ been 
engaged since its opening about four weeks back in 
“wrangling,” to use the word used by a_ neutral 
observer from India, The centre of this wordy duel 1s 
Berlin under Soviet blockade now. The three Western 
occupying Powers—the United States, Britain and 
France—have brought Berlin’s case before the Security 
Council as “a threat to world peace.” The Soviet 
contention in opposition is that the Security Council 
is not entitled to take cognisance of the Berlin dispute, 
that there is really no “blockade” of Berlin. The first 
point of the Soviet argument. is a matter of inter- 
pretation of Article 107 of the U. N. O. Charter ; it 18 
argued by Vyishinsky that no complaint can be with 
the Security Council that involved “a former enemy 
country.” This legal hair-splitting is countered by the 
contention that-the Berlin “blockade” is really directed 
against the three Western occupying Powers, the 
Soviet Union’s partners in the common -victory over 
Germany. About the complaint of “blockade,” it is a 
question of fact which is easily ascertainable. Russian 
denial can be tested by any neutral observer if there 
be a neutral observer to be found anywhere in the 
world today. The latest position is that a compromise 


proposal suggesting withdrawal. of blockade and the: 


introduction of Soviet currency to follow it has been 

rejected by the Soviet because there was no simul- 

taneity of these two steps. There is  power-politics 

involved as the following from the Werldover Press 
illustrates : 

When Russia cut off the milk supply, it caused 

more indignation than anything hitherto. This was 


~ 


operating 
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playing politics with babies, and the people will not 
easily forget. But soon the city’s Communist Party 
published the news that it would ask the Soviet 
authorities to relent. They had undoubtedly been 
tipped. off that a favorable answer would be given, 
- and their prestige thus 
Russians gave in, the Americans refused to accept 
-the milk, saying they had arranged for powdered 
milk in sufficient quantities by air. This seemed 
politics too, for powdered milk is considered 
inferior to cow’s milk_by the city’s mothers, 


Use of Atomic Power Dispute 

Another dispute that high-lights the widening 
gulf between the Western Powers and’ the Soviet Union 
is centred round the use of atomic weapons in future 
wars and their interdict under international sanction. 
A United Nations Atomic Energy Commission has 
been engaged since 1946 with creating an institution 
under it that can control and regulate the abuse and 
use of this most devastating of scientific discoveries. 
An interim report submitted by it proposed guspection 
under U. N. O. auspices of research stations that were 
concerned with atomic research and. of factories and 
mines, devoting attention to its application to human 
needs. The representatives of the Soviet Union to this 
Commission’demurred to this proposal, for inspection 
specially ; since th& the . Commission has been in 
abeyance owing to this opposition. The Paris session 
of the U. N. O. General Assembly has been freshly 
confronted with the dilemma of finding a solution to 
it ; it appointed an 11-Member Committee of which 
the Indian Union was one to thresh the .matter- out. 





enhanced. When the - 


‘Though they are no nearer solution, the Assembly’s 


session was quickened into expectancy of success by a 
Soviet proposal for “the drafting of a convention for 
the ‘out-lawing and destruction of atomic weapons and 
a convention establishing a control agency—both to go 
into force simultaneously.” 

The reaction of Western opinion to the Soviet 
proposal can be understood from the following extract 
from a New York Times article : 


“Quite aside from the fact that it would take 
only a few hours to destroy all American atomic 
weapons, while it would -take months and _ possibly 
years to create an effective control agency, Vyishin- 
sky continues to repudiate all the other control 
features of the Atomic Commission’s plan, includ- 
ing the elimination of a Russian veto by means of 
which Russia could always prevent any control of 
Russian atomic activities behind the Iron Gurtain. 
‘And that reduces his ‘concession’ to a propaganda 
manoeuver designed not only to mislead the world 
but also to disarm the United States and eliminate 
the main factor which helps keep Russiam7force i0 
check.” 

The leader of the U. S. A. delegation to the 


U.N. O., Warren Austin, dotted the i’s and crossed the 
t’s of this objection to the Soviet proposal. A summary 


of his speech stressed on the necessity of “effective © 


and enforceable international control of atomic energy 
_in the beginning and all the time”; he appears to have 
tried to raise a laugh over the Soviet proposal by 
‘saying that “if it referred to the destruction of the 
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deplore now as we did then that. the High Command 


‘ 
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bomb casings only, any machine-shop could make 
them in a short time, but if referred to the nuclear 


fuel inside, no one would advocate the destruction of 


that; . . . the production of, nuclear fuel for- bene- 


. ficial purpose is similar to its manufacture for destruc- . 


tive purposes up to the very late. stage, and would, 


theréfore, ‘require thorough and unhampered control _ 


from the very beginning.” . = 
“iChina’s Travail 

On the 10th of October, 1911, the Chinese revyolu- 
tionaries under the inspiring lead of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
ovérthrew the Manchu regime. The day has sitce then 
been celebrated by our.:Chinese neighbours.ag & day of 
re-dedication to the ~cause of Chinese freedom, of 
dignity as one of significant -events of the modern 
age.” This is a day apart from the Republic’s founda- 
tion day which fell on January 1, 1912. 

Since then our Chinese fnenda have’ been passing 
through an experience of internal conflict and ‘foreign 
intervention and attack under which a less tough race 
would have succumbed. This period coincided with the 
Japariese attack on their integrity and their grim fight 


against it for eight years, 1937-45. A New York weekly, 


Time, described in glowing words this episode in 
China’s millenial life, surpassing yt glory anything 
even in her own history or of any other people. 

“His (Chiang Kai-shek’s) people has been beaten 
and battered from one end’ of: China to the other. 
Their cities have been bombed ;. their soldiers 
gassed, their women raped. From Valley Forge (a 
reference to the U. 8. .A. Civil War) through Valley 
Forge he has fought. and gone on fighting. The aid 

> that the. Democracies promised him was 
" enough. But he kept on. In earlier -years he had 
fought a retiring battle. But in 1941, he fought the 
Japanese to a standstill. That was an achievement 
neither British nor American have yet (1944) 
accomplished.” ~ 
This epic of endurance deserved. a better sequel. 
But fate has decreed otherwise. And we have been 
- witnesses to a fight between Chinese and Chinese since 
_the defeat of Japan. Communism ‘and nationalism are 
in death-grip, and the world can only look on'in mute 
helplessness at this frustration of hopes, at this tragedy 
in the life of one-fourth of the world’s population. 


- Khurshéd Nariman 

Bombay mourns the- death of Khurshed Nariman 
so soon after his return to the leadership, of the civic 
administration of the city. Today it is hard to resist 


the regret that a good man and true should: have been’ 


kept under the shadow and deprived of legitimate 


opportunity_to serve the people in the way he was 


most capable of doing. We on this side of India, away 
“from the heat of the controversy that raged round 


him in the middle thirties, can take a detached - view. 
We 
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of the personal factors involved in the matter. 


_ 


never — 


imperialism 


of the Congress should have been led to put a ban on 
the activities of a public man who by his services was 


‘marked out ag the leader of the Congress party when 
nm 


it chose to undertake ministerial responsibility 
Indian provinces under the Act--of 19365. 

He came in line with’ the pioneers of political . 
reform in India represented by such, doughty ~figures 
as Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta, Eidulji 


Wacha and other leaders of the Parsi community in” 


India. He carried their traditions to a new altitude 
by his lone fight against the Back Bay Reclamation 
scandals when Lord Lloyd was Governor of Bombay: 


’ He. was a young lawyer then unknown to the public, 


but the way in which he threw himself into the fight 
against corruption in high places -put the seal of 
leadership on his brow. He identified himself with and. 
led the Youth Movement in Bombay which brought 
him into intimate touch with Subhas Chandra Bose.. 
This camaraderie made him one of the leaders of radical 


opinion within the Congress. Then came the eclipse. . 


And by his dignified attitude under injustice Khurshed: 
Nariman retained the esteem of disinterested Bombay, 
And just before his death—a month-or two before— 
Congress leadership in the province did the decent 
thing in calling back the old warrior to. his post of | 


‘duty, and we have been looking forward to the fuller 


recognition of his worth in the expansive days of free 


India. Instead, death has come to rob us of this hope. 


‘Benjamin Guy Horniman 

Death has been busy robbing India, and more 
particularly Bombay, .of the fighters for ther freedom... 
Benjamin Guy Horniman hag been. taken: away from 
us, with whom he made -common cause against the 
of his own people. Horniman came 
to Calcutta 42 years ago during the hey-day of the 


.anti-Partition and Swadeshi Movement. when the 


Calcutta Statesman under Ratcliffe’s editorship had a. 
spell of sincere friendship for Indian aspirations for a 
fuller life of dignity among nations.. From Caleutta: he 
was Invited  .to Bombay when Pherozeshah Mehtd, 
planned the start of an English daily in Bombay 
vowed to the popular cause. Horniman organized the 
Bombay Chronicle and set it on the road to leadership 


of public opinion in Western India. He was a leadér of ° 


the Home Rule League Movement during the second 


decade of the present country ; for this crime of his he ,; 


was exterried from India by the British bureaucracy 
and kept in England. But his heart remained in 
Bombay into which he almost gate- crashed after seven 
years: 

He lived to see the end of imperialist soieidenrc. 
in India. To-the memory of this . sincere friend 
of India we.pay.our homage. 
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BRITISH RULE AND INDIA’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 


By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJ I, mua. Pho., p.xitt., 
University of Lucknow 


Now that India has achieved her independence, it may 
not be inappropriate to attempt a historical review of 
the influence of British rule on our cultural heritage. 
Free India must necessarily take stock of the cultural 
legacy of British rule so as to be able to formulate her 
immediate outlook and future goal. 

The period when British rule got’ itself entrenched 
in this country during the middle of the eighteenth 
century may be designated the dark age of modern 
India, for the old -order lay prostrate -with the dis- 
appearanee of the Mughal Empire and the resulting 
vacuum was leading to a kind of cultural anarchy which 
réacted adversely on the people’s morale and seli- 
consciousness. The Company’s early administration only 
aggravated the chaos, for being suddenly uplifted from 
the unromantic and dull monotony of factory accounts 
to the dizzy heights of political power, the Company’s 
servants naturally got too much engrossed in personal 
aggrandisement to be able to think of cultural pursuits. 
They were out for shaking the pagoda tree, and they 
had no time or inclination for anything else. The out- 
look in those early days of British power was indeed 
gloomy for India, and a feeling of frustration seemed 
to weigh on the minds of thoughtful people everywhere. 
Indian vernacular literature of this period, for example, 
. betrays the utter despair and escapism that had crept 
over the country’s inner soul, and its passionately 
devotional or morbidly erotic notes revealed the tem- 
per of an age that was crumbling in the midst of the 
tinsel prtificiality of a dying order. 

But India’s national, culture has Been a continuum 
always, and even in the politically decomposed and 
culturally disintegrated India of the eighteenth century 
‘2 complete break with the past was not possible. 
Besides, the John Company could count amongst its 
servants a few who did not blindly follow the principle 
of “get-rich-quickly-and-clear-out-of-the-country.” These 
rare individuals in the Company’s service had the 
healthy zeal and determination to study India’s reli- 
‘gious and secular literature. Warren Hastings, the first 
Governor-General,, was the most influential among 
those early European students of Indian culture, and 
his patronage was of vital importance to the growth of 
Indological studies in that age. 

In fact, Hastings’s interest in oriental learning had 
a potent influence on the cultural life of British India. 
With his innate sympathy for, Indian learning, he 
became, unofficially, of course, the chief patron of 
India’s old learning. He took an unusual interest in 
Indian law, Hindu and Muslim, and got it systematised 
at his own expense. This.pioneer work prepared the 
ground for its ultimate codification, and modern adapta- 
tion and simplification. A number of Indian works 
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“ments were a veritable marvel of that age, 


which were mostly in Persian or Sanskrit came to be 
produced under the direct patronage of the Governor- 
General to whom these were dedicated by the authors. 
Sayyid Ghulam Husain’s Siyar-ul-Mutaakhkhivin is a 
well-known example of this kind. The Calcutta Madrasa 
was founded by Warren Hastings himself, and the 
establishment of the great Asiatic Society of Bengal 
was in no small measure due to his encouragement and 
patronage.’ Warren Hastings was such a warm admirer 
of oriental classics that he even proposed the inclusion 
of their study in the courses of the University of: 
Oxford. He took a keen interest in painting and other 
fine arts, and his patronage was responsible for the 
success of a number of European painters who came to 
India at this time. 

Hastings’s example was naturally a source Oi 
encouragement to other Europeans who wanted to study 
oriental languages and institutions. The most distin- 
guished trio among these contemporaries, of Warren 
Hastings were Charles Wilkins, Nathaniel Brassey 
Halhed, and William Jones. These three: scholars may 
be regarded as the pioneers among European oriental- 
ists, and their historic contribution to Indian learning 
is of permanent value to modern India. Myr. Wilkins 
who was well-read in Persian, Bengali and Sanskrit was 
the father of Indian printing, for the Persian and 
Bengali printing types cast bys him made printing in 
these languages for the first time possible in India, In 
order to achieve success in a country so remote from 
Kiurope, he had to play the role of a metallurgist, 
engraver, founder and printer—all in one. Apart from 
printing, he acquired such mastery of Indian classics 
that he produced the first English translation of the 
Bhagwad Gita which was published in London (in 1785) 
under the patronage-of the Directors of the East India 
Company. His translation of the Hitopadesha appeared 
a couple of years later. But, Wilkins’s achievement in 
the ficld of Indian epigraphy was no less profound and 
inspiring. His work, in short, marked the real beginning 
of Indological studies among Europeans in India, Mr. 
Halhed was an equally distinguished orientalist, and his 
Bengali Grammar is a pioneer work of immense value. 

Sir William Jones was, however, the most brilliant 
of the trio, and his place among the European students 
of oriental -learning is memorable in the history of 
Modern India. He had proficiency in nearly every one 
‘of the many European languages, and, what is indeed 
remarkable, he was master of Hebrew, Persian, Arabic 
and Sanskrit. His linguistic and also scientific attain- 
and it is 
indeed surprising how in the midst of his arduous duties 
as a Judge of the Calcutta Supreme Court he could 
find time for his oriental studies. His most historic 
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work was the foundation Sf the Asiatic Society of of the Anglicists who’ had no knowledge of oriental 
Bengal for the study of the history, antiquities, arts, learning and who ridiculed the oriental :classics as “of 
sciences and literatures of Asia. He became its first less value than the paper on which they are printed 

_ President as Warren Hastings gracefully .declined ‘the was when it was blank” 
honour in his favour. His scholarship as also his expert - While classical studies languished modern Indian 
guidance of scientific and literary studies under the literatures, however, received powerful stimulus from 
auspices of the Asiatic Society produced results of a Huropean missionary enterprise in the early part of the © 
high order, and laid the foundations of oriental nineteenth century. The Serampore missionaries, for 
research in India. The Asiatic Society of Bengal soon “example, did valuable pioneering work in the develop- 
became. the prototype of similar learned societies 12 ment of modern Bengali literature, Bengali journalism: - 
other Presidencies. Through these societies the portals and -Bengali printing through their translations of the 
of oriental learning were thrown open to the West, aud Bible and other original works of a useful nature. Of . 
Europe and America began to draw some inspiration these missionaries, William Carey, J. C. Marshman, 
from the’ East--a fact which was testified to by such and William Ward formed’ an illustrious trio whose 


great writers of the last century as Goethe, Schlegel, educational, cultural and journalistic activities are of . 


Emerson and Thoreau. The Indian people’s self-esteem vital importance to the history’ of modern India. ~The 
' which had reached almost the vanishing point under Anglo-Indian Press which began its long and historic 
the onslaughts of Western culture had a new and uD- career with the first English newspaper founded by 
expected stimulus in the European appreciation. of James Hicky in 1780 made a profound impression of 
- Indian culture. Thus, “Asiatic” Jones, and his colla- the mind of the educated Indians who along with their 
borators may well be regarded as the pioneers of Indian Christian missionary collaborators. finally laid the 
renaissance itself. . foundations of a popular press in India. 

The work begun by these. early pioneers was conti- One of: the noteworthy contributions of the British- 
nued with equal.zeal and persistence by Henry Thomas ers in the days of John Company was their momentous 
Colebrooke—an eminent civilian in the Company’s decision to make the new learning the foundation of 
service in Bengal. His studies in Sanskrit were as pro- Indian education and that through the medium of . 
found as they were extensive,. and his researches 12 English. The uninformed criticisms of oriental learning -. 
Indian philosophy, Vedic literature, mathematics.and in Macaulay’s historic minute would sound ‘ridiculous at 
astronomy entitled him to be ranked as the foremost the present day, and Macaulay’s arrogant sarcasm about _ 
orientalist of the early nineteenth century. The Royal “seas of treacle and seas of butter,” or his impudent 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain which owed its incep- boast. that a shelf of a good European library was - 
tion to his personal efforts is one of his lasting worth the entire ‘treasures of oriental literatures may “ 
contributions to oriental studies in Europe. ~.not matter anything to us now, but the fa¢t remains - 

This enthusiasm for oriental culture was, however, that the foundations of India’s present-day revival as 

. confined to. a select few. The Company’s government a nation.were laid in the cultural movements which - 
officially. took little or no interest in the promotion of issued directly from the fountainhead of English edu- 
oriental scholarship. The Caleutta Madrasa owed its cation, or indirectly. as an inevitable feaction against 
origin to the personal interest of Warren Hastings, and the excess of Anglicisation. That English - edueation 

its counterpart—the Sanskrit; College: of Benares—was deeply stirred the depths of the Indian mind and broke ; 
likewise established through the efforts of the local up its-inertness is an undeniable historical fact. Tiven 
British Resident. The -Fort William College for ‘the. the reaction which came against the fast-moving tide of 
Company’s servants was similarly founded by Wellesley Westernisation assumed an expression which ‘was 
on his own initiative. These Colleges, “however, made fundamentally based on a deep study of the Western 
little progress, for while on the one. hand the Govern- civilisation. The educational policy of the Government 
ment ‘provided insufficient funds, very few Indians on was neither progressive, nor comprehensive, yet if 
the other hand availed themselves of the instruction helped to create a large and progressive educated middle 
provided in these institutions. ‘Things came to such 4 class which became the mainstay ‘of ee cultural - 
pass that there were often more teachers than students revival -and political awakening. _ 
in the oriental, colleges. The Fort William College - Secularisation. through liberalisation was, however, 
meant for the Company’s junior civilians did encourage the main contribution of British rule to Indian culture. 
vernacular studies for a.few years, but. this institution The new wine of Western thought produced a natural 
was closed down under the orders of the Company not ferment in India, and it resulted in the growth of a 
long after its inception. This failure; of oriental educa- secular ‘outlook oft alt aspects of life. Even in the 
tion was due, firstly, to want of adequate financial sphere of. Indian religion, Etropean rationalism had a 
support, secondly, to missionary opposition and propa- deep influence, and prepared the ground for a new re- 
ganda, thirdly, to the new-born craze for English birth. Ram Mohun Roy, who is justly regarded as the 
education among the enlightened Indians, fourthly, to father of modern India was, in spite of his unrivalled ; 
the recruitment of only English-knowing Indians to the oriental learning, essentially a rational humanist who 

Company’s services, and, lastly, to the misrepresentation was deeply influenced by. Western ~liberalism and 
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Christianity. His zeal for reform as well as revival 10 
the spheres of society and religion was much too 
rational and much too impregnated with Western 
liberalism to have any direct appeal for the common 
man. But it gave the newly-educated middle class a 


‘ gpititual balm in the midst of the destruction of old 


values and the old way of life. Ram Mohun Roy was 
a, great reformer, but he was more distinguished as the 
founder of various secular movements in India. He was, 
in fact, the first modern man in India. But, all his 
‘«novements—social, educational, cultural or political— 
owed their prime inspiration to the fount of English 
education. The movement of social reform and female 
emancipation was, for instance, a direct offshoot -of 
Western humanism. The abolition of sati and slavery, 
or the legal recognition of widow remarriages reflected 
‘a liberalism which came along with the introduction of 
English education. Even Indian nationalism was the 
child of Western influences in more ways than one. The 
wave of cultural reaction which. was marked by the 
Rebellion of 1857 failed to stem the tide of secularisa- 
tion, and’in the ideological conflict that came in its 
wake, Western hberalism won the day, and finally 
broke India’s cultural isolation as also her intellectual 


- stagnation. The “Rebellion” virtually marked the end 


of the old order and the old way of thinking, 

The complete ascendancy of the New Learning was 
the key-note of India’s cultural history after 1857. But, 
it was through the New Learning that India redeemed 
its lost soul. The first phase of this revival was religious 


. and the mighty minds like Ram Mohun Roy, Viveka- 


nanda, Dayananda and Keshav Chandra Sen formed 
the motive force of this awakening. That this religious 
revival is closely interlinked with India’s freedom 
movement needs no elaboration. In short, a new India 
had arisen with the impact of Western culture, and the 
varied religious developments of the post-~Rebellion 
period, such as the re-appearance of orthodoxy among 
a section of the. educated Hindus, the growth of 
synthetic eclecticism in the Brahmo movement, the 
intensification of the Muslim reaction associated with 
the Qadiani and the Aligarh movements, the birth of 
the neo-Vedantic order of Sri Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda, the inception of the aggressive revivalism of the 
Arya Samaj, or the philosophic and spiritual latitudina- 
rianism of the Theosophical movement fostered the 
forces which all served to strengthen and inspire ‘the 
Indian national movement. of our times. European 
thought wielded a potent influence on the mind of 
Young India. The democratic faith of the Victorian age, 
no less than its positivism and humanism moulded the 


.thought-currents of modern India ; and Comte, Miil, 


Carlyle, Mazzini, Kant and Fichte inspired new trends 
in Indian literature and political life. Even Western 
unbelief led to repercussions in Indian society in the 
fonm of intellectual agnosticism and moral epicureanism, 
Both the orthodox reaction and the modernist rational- 
ism of modern India were thus a product of English 
education and British rule, _ 


lopments through official 
directions as well. The Archaeological Department pre- 


sive Hindu and Muslim revivalist movements. 
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The. post-Rebellion period witnessed cultural deve~ 
agencies in various other 


pared the ground for a renewed Indian interest in the 
country’s art, architecture and epigraphy. The Education 
Department. sought to revive oriental research oD 
modern scientifie lines. European scholars in India and 
abroad patiently reconstructed the missing links of 
Indian history, and made the Indians conscious of their 
glorious past. Huropean savants gave a, powerful impetus 
to the study of oriental philosophy and classics. -The 
remarkable efflorescence of the modern Indian verna- 
cular literatures was inspired and shaped by the Buro- 
pean cultural influences of this period. Indian poetry, 
drama, and fiction underwent a process of modernisa- 
tion, and. found a new orientation as a-result of the 
impact of Europe on the Indian mind. The growth of 
the scientific spirit was also a consequence of the new 
education that opened the way to the sciences and 
technologies “of the West: This many-sided cultural 
awakening stimulated progress in all spheres of life— 
economics, industries, society, art, science; literature 
and philosophy. -In short, British rule, despite its in- 
herently conservative and mundane character, set in 
motion new creative forces in every domain of our 
national life. It may thus well be likened to the in- 
dispensable burning of the stubble as a’ prelude to the 
next crop. 

This bird’s-eye view of the cultural influences of 
British rule shows the steady re-orientation of Indian 
life and thought under the pressure of alien ideas. 
These influences were both positive and negative, and 
they operated both in the moral and material fields. 
The story of these diverse influences sums up the basic 
trends of Modern Indian history. This history has its 
lights and shades, for India has been moulded in 
different ways in different peridds of British rule. The 


_Indians entered the arena of the modern world in @ 
mood of frustration, They began by aping the West. 


The early products of English education, in their first 
flush of enthusiasm for Western culture, paid almost - 
fetish worship to all that was glittering in the Western 
way of life, and this craze for imitation assumed at 
times ludicrous proportions, The so-called Babu  re- 
presents this phase of culfural mimicry and intellectual 
slavery. A reaction against this slavish imitation of the 
West was not long in coming, for Modern India soon 
tired of this new Babu culture, and realised the futility 
of merely copying the West. Young India began to , 
chafe under the weight of the new shackles of cultural 
bondage, and gradually sought emancipation therefrom. 
This feeling of self-consciousness gave birth to aggres- 
India 
then began to denounce the matetialism of the West, 
and became conscious of its ancient spiritual legacy. 
Political and economic discontent. accentuated this 
cleavage between India and the West, and ‘deepened 
the cultural conflict between the two. 

Divergent sentiments, however, soon dominated 
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the cultural outlook of modern- India, One was repre- 
- sented above all by Rabindranath Tagore according to 
whom the problem of Indian -culture is’in fact the 
problem of the world culture in miniature. The India 
that Tagore envisaged is one which cannot be restricted 
by the fetters of nationalism or any other ism. This 
India is said to be marching in quest of a higher ideal 
of universal brotherhood, which shall be for the gain of 
all humanity. The other school of thought represented 
. by Vivekananda: and Dayananda strove for the self- 
expression of India’s own spiritual voice arid -genius for 
the salvation of the whole world. This spiritual revival- 
ism has steadily developed since the latter part of the 
last century, and, re-vivified by the intellectual and 
philosophic aseéticism of Sri Aurobindo Ghose in our 
own times,’ forms the basis of an intensely patriotic 
‘conception of Indian culture and India’s spiritual 
mission. Yet another school of thought was represented 
by Mahatma, Gandhi through his gospel of peace, moral 
force and ahimsa. Though he was the culmination of 
India’s spiritual re-awakening, he was. not communal, 
parochial or intolerant. His insistence on spiritual faith 
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has necessarily created a crisis in Indian culture which 
we can Tesolve in the light of our own traditions and 
ideals alone. Free India will after all have to stand on 
her own legs, politically as well as culturally. 

The Indian mind which successfully stood the 
challenge of Western culture in the last century is now 
called upon to bridge the gulf between the old villagé 
system and the new technocracy, and between’ the 
ancient spirituality and the modern cults of force and 
real politics. British rule introduced to India ‘the 
industrial civilisation and commercial culture of the 
West with all the attendant evils thereof, but it 
attempted no harmonious fusion of the Indian and the 
Western ways of life. The inevitable consequence of 
this failure was a maladjustment of these two, which 


“gaused all the ills of separatism, reactionism said com- 


munalism. India today is on the threshold of a Dew. 
re-birth. The cultural problems that He -ahead of her 
may not be easy of solution, but free India, we all hope 
and pray, will eventually adjast her age-old culture to 
modern conditions of industrialism and nationalism, 
and evolve a synthetic culture which will be her dis- 


and moral regeneration marks a way of thought which tinctive ‘contribution - to world-thought ‘and world- 
free India and the world have yet. to digest and assi- culture. a 
milate. The clash of these conflicting ways of thinking - : n 

. :O0:——— ; : 


Ler us now see what is the present position with regard 
to the conditions governing citizenship at the commence- 
ment of the Constitution and how far the requirements 
have been simplified with a view to accommodate the 
refugees from East Bengal. With regard to the first clause 
in the Draft Constitution ‘regarding citizenship qualification 
no modification is called for, nor has any -been made, as 
it concerns persons born in what is now {Indian Union 
and those born of parents or grand- -parents born therein, 
Ali such persons automatically become citizens of India 
. at the commencement of the constitution unless they suffer 
from any of the disqualifications, such as being below 
21 years of age, bankrupt, insane or making a foreign state 
their permanent abode before Ist day of April, 1947 and 
so. on, It is with regard to the domicile qualifications set 
forth in the second clause that some simplification has 
been made. The present position as explained by . Dr. 
B. C. Roy, the Premier of West Bengal at a Press Con- 
ference on the 26th of July last, is as follows:—_. 

The domicile requirement would be deemed to he 


satisfied if a person fulfils either of the two following | 


conditions :— 

‘(1), If he makes a declaration before an enumerator 
appointed in connection with the preparation of electoral 
~ goll (and not the District Magistrate or any other high 
officials) that he had been residing in the’ Indian Union 
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and also desired to do so in future—not at all a difficult | 
or complicated procedure beyond the reach of common men, 

(2) If before the commencement of. the constitution he 
deposited in the office of the District Magistrate a declara- 
tion in writing of his desire to acquire such domicile and 
if he had resided in Indian territory for at least one 
month before such declaration. The process has since 
been further simplified and embodied in Part II, under 
head “Explanation of. domicile”, of the “Questions for the | 
guidance of Enumerators” issued by the Government of 
West Bengal. It runs as follows:— 


Part l]—£xplanation of Domicile 


(a) “A person may acquire domicile in India by 
taking up fixed habitation in this country as provided _ 
by. Clause: 10 of Appendix IV to memorandum No. 
634(2) A. R. dated 22nd May, 1948, The taking up, of 
fixed habitation is itself a fact which gives the 
domicile. No declaration is necessary in such cases.” 
Fixed habitation in the Indian Union is a phrase which 

includes staying at different places in the Indian Union 
at different times. The emphasis.is on inhabiting the 
country, not on residing in a fixed place. In other words 
anybody who has taken up fixed habitation in India is 
ipso facto a citizen of Indian Union without the formality 


-of having to make a declaration as required by the explain- 


ation of ‘domicile’ in Article 5 (b) of the Draft Constitution. 
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It should be noted, however, that to acquire citizenship 
is not to acquire voting right. To be a voter a person 
has to satisfy more slringent residence qualification. In 
his statement before a Press Conference referred to above 


-Dr, Roy described the position as defined by the instructions 


ae 


of the Government of India as follows : 


“A person shall not be qualified to be included 
in the electoral roll for any electoral unit unless he has 
a place of residence in that unit and has resided in such 
place for a period of not less than 180 days in the 
fpancial year ending on March 31, 1948. For the 
purpose of this paragraph a person shall be deemed 
to have resided in a place if he sometimes uses it aS 
a sleeping place and a person shall not be deemed to 
cease to reside in a place merely because he is absent 
from it or has another dwelling in which he’ resides, if 

_he is at liberty to return to the place at aly time and 
has not abendoned his intention of returning.” 
For the purpose of registration in the electoral roll in 


terms of the above instructions it would be enough if a 
person made a declaration before the enumerator that he 
had been staying in the electoral unit for the required 
period of 180 days and desired to reside there in future 
and also if a refugee made a declaration before the 
tuumerator that he had come over to the Indian Union 
and desired to remain there in future. The residence 
qualification has been made sufficiently loose, so as to 
rope in the Jargest number of persons. The requirement 
as to 180 days’ stay did not mean that it. should be a 
continuous one. The provision regarding the place of 
residence did not mean that the house must be owned. A 
hired house, a hotel or even a refugee camp would fulfil 
the requirement. The only thing that was necessary was 
that the residence must be ayailable for him at any time 
that he wants to use it during the period of 180 days. 
As regards refugees still further relaxation in the proce- 
dure has been made. On the subject of the enrolment 
of refugees as~voters in the preliminary rolls in connection 
with the first general clection to be held under the new 
constitution India Government’s instructions as quoted by 
Dr, ‘Roy at the same Press Conference are as follows:— 


“It has been decided that for the present refugees 
should be registered in the electoral rojl on a mere 
declaration by them -of their intention to reside perma- 
nently in the town or village concerned irrespective of 
the actual period of their residence. Such enrolment is 
liable to revision in due time in accordance with the 
electoral Jaw when enacted.” 

These instructions have practically been incorporated 


in “Questions for the guidance of Enumerators” under 
head “Enrolment of Refugees” which runs as follows:—~ 


Part I{l—Enrolment of Refugees 
“Refugees should be registered in the electoral roll 


on a mere declaration by them, of their intention to - 


reside permanently in the- town or village concerned 
irrespective of the actual period of residence.” 
According to the direction given by the office of the 


Constituent Assembly this declaration is to be given by 
a refugee in writing. and before a responsible officer 


‘ specified in this behalf by the Provincial Government. To 


make it easy for the refugees to make the declaration 
the West Bengal Government have specified for this pur- 
pose all Enumerators,- Presidents of Union Boards, Presi- 
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dents-Panchayet, Sub-Registrars, Sub-Divisional Officers 
and District Magistrates as the persons authorised to 
receive the declaration. . 

Tt will be seen that a distinction has been made between 
citizenship qualification and voters’ .qualification. But 
ample concessions have been made in favour of refugees 
from Pakistan so -that- they may not be débarred from 
vating right on the ground of stringent domicile require- 
ments. At the same time a ‘domicile’ qualification has 
been insisted on and we think rightly to guard against 
‘spurious voters’ from across the borders influencing the 
elections from ulterior motives. To be a voter a person 
must give conclusive proof of his desire to make West 
Bengal their permanent nome. Although there may be 
some justification for the relaxation in this direction that 
has been made in favour of refugees under the rules as 
stated above ir view of the peculiar conditions of the 


*refugees, when things get stabilised, we think, the domicile 


qualification should be rigidly enforced. We do not agree 
with the view that even those who are now habitually 
resident in Pakistan but who simply make a declaration 
of willingness to become Indian citizens should be enrolled 
as voters. Voting right is a very important right which 
should be given with due caution. It may spell incalculable 
injury to the State if the door is left open for its abuse 
by interested parties. When the present abnormal condi- 
tions pass away the relaxation now made _in the rules about 
domicile qualifications to accommodate the refugees from 
East Bengal should be done away with and those who want 
to be: enrolled as voters must not only be able to give 
evidence of being habitual residents of Indian Union, but 
also of having a permanent habitat therein. On the 16th 
of September last the West Bengal Assembly adopted a 
resolution recommending an amendment ‘to Article 5 of 
the Draft Constitution regarding citizenship in the follow- 
ing terms:— 

“A person may acquire his, domicile if:—(1) he 
has a fixed habitation in the territory of India as defined 
in the Constitution or (2) he has made and deposited in 
some office or with some officers in the territory of India 
as defined in the Constitution appointed in this behalf 
by the Provincial Government a declaration in writing 
under his hand of his desire to acquire such a domicile 
provided that he has been a resident of the territory of 
India for at least one menth before the date of 


declaration.” | 
As West Bengal is mainly and vitally affected by the 


provision of the article in question the Constituent Assembly 
of India should give serious consideration to the amend- 
ment suggested above and adopt it. The amendment is 


conceived in a spirit of compromise, attempting in its 


second part to make liberal concession in favour of refugees 
while guarding against faked voters. It may appear to 
be a little irksome to refugees to have to make a declaration 
before an officer and produce evidence of at least one 
month’s residence before the declaration although the 
rigour of the procedure may be softened by nominating. an 
officer who may be readily accessible to common people, say, 
the President of a Union Board, or the Chairman of a 
Municipality, but the difficulty is unavoidable to prevent 
the greater harm consequent on throwing the privilege 
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open indiscriminately to all. As we have said above 
when things settke down the procedure should be stiffened 
and both the provisions in the amendment should he 
insisted upon. instead of making them alternative. The 
term ‘fixed habitation’ in the first clause of the amend- 
ment should be - precisely defined. It should include 
renfed houses, quarters occupied by virtue of holding an 
office, rooms in lodging houses or hotels provided they are 
_ occupied habitually besides houses owned by person. As 





regards citizenship qualifications we may be more liberal. franchise. _ (To be continued) 
. :0: 
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We.may be content with either residence for a certain 


prescribed period, say one year or six months, within the - 
_territory of the Union or birth or descent from parents or 
_grand-parénts born within the territory of Indian Union. In 
_ the long run. this’ distinction between citizenship qualifi- 


cation and electoral qualification may perhaps be removed 
provided there iS a return to peaceful conditions in’ the 
‘world, but for the present, situated as we are, we have to 
be cautious in the matter of admitting persons to 





Between the Left and the Right 


Durinec the last Great War, Field-~Marshall Smuts, 
whose political prophecies have very often turned out 
to be bitterly true, said that France would cease to be 
a great Power after the war. It caused much uproar 
and great resentment in France. Today, three years 
after the conclusion of the war and after a dozen 
impotent Governments have been formed and over- 
thrown, it seems Frante aly has ceased to be a Great 
Power. 

Governments of the Fourth Republic which set to 
work with the laudable determination of avoiding the 
political futility of the Third, have now surpassed the 
latter in its political instability. While the political 
leaders of France go on experimenting with new 
Cabinets, the people are faced: with a grave economic 
crisis. Taking the index figure for 1938 to be 100, the 
cost-of-living index figure for January is 1,487, for July 
1,559, for August 1,716. But then France is not the only 
country which has been adversely affected by inflation ; 
inflationary trends are now visible, though in varying 
degrees, in almost all the countries of the world. But 
when all other countries are making vigorous efforis, 
and some successfully, to deal with the situation; 


France is lagging behind. What is fundamentally wrong: 


with her ? 

Both economic and political factors ate responsible 
for-this. The report of M. Jean Monnet’s 
Commissariat on the state of French economy, pub- 
lished recently, is worth noting here. Although its 
tables carry the story only up to the end of 1947 (first 
year of the Five-Year Monnet Plan), its conclusions 
about the present and future trends of French economy 
and analysis of the obstacles to recovery are illuminat- 
ing. The planners maintain that- though French industry 
is today producing up to 115 per cent of its 1938 Jevel 
(this no doubt represents a strenuous effort on the part 
of an exhausted and under-riourished working popula- 
tion working increased hours per week. with worn-out 
machinery), the increased production has been used 
largely for reconstruction and re-equipment. On the 
other hand, the total amount of goods and services 
(representing home production plus exports) is below 
the pre-war level; causing great hardship to the com- 
mop man. Moreover, the object of the Monnet Plan 


Planning 


_modernisation of 
undertaken with the arrival of Marshall aid. Such a 
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to increase French productive capacity has not yet been 
realised. Labour productivity is still about 20 per cent 
lower than it wasin 1938. Allowing for strikes,lock-outs, 
war-weariness, shortage of trdined specialists, the special 
reason for this, they say, is the wort-out and anti- 
quated industrial and agricultural equipment. 


The imperative and urgent task is to bring French 


economy up ‘to date. The: difficulty is how to- finance 
it. The French private investor is not expected to 
meet this deficiency in the essential sectors of industry 
and agriculture, which either have been or might be 
nationalised. Wealth accumulated during the war and 
post-war periods is in the hands of vested interests 
who prefer to raise their own standard of living and 
scale of comforts rather than invest their money with 
a view to returns in some distant future. The situation 
has worsened as the old-fashioned investor is ‘himself 
unable to live today on the returns of capital invested 
Yesterday. In shoit, the planners believe that if an 
adequate flow of investments is to be maintained and 
directed into right channels—without ‘which economy 


will continue to stagnate—the state must resign tiself - 


to financing 2. The conclusion ev idently suggests - in- 
creased state enterprise in the national economy a5 
the only remédy. But the trouble arises from the. fact 
that once you drag in the government, you introduce 
political, and: more specifically electoral, factors 


which are hardly compatible with long-tenm planning.. 


And some governments aimed at budgetary equili- . 


brium by cutting expenditure rather than by raising 
taxation. % 

If the immediate problem of Ganaeving monetary 
stabilisation can be solved, the. long-term plan of 
industry and. agriculture can be 


-programme can be financed by allocating to it the 
entire regources accruing to the government from the 


sale of comméddities provided. under Marshall aid’ The 


equipment and machinery can be largely manufactured 
in France and paid for-In francs, 

But internal stabilisation must be achieved first. 
Prices as well as wages must be kept under control. 
But- here the governments recently formed have 
miserably failed. The successive governments ‘of the 
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Fourth Republic have failed to carry out, in order to 
achieve monetary stabilisation, any bold financial 


reforms. This can be ascribed to the inherent weak-— 


ness of a coalition government. The futile attempt to 
form a government of a middle-of-the-road policy, 
avoiding the extreme right-wingers—the de Gaullists, 
and the extreme left-wingers—the Communists, is 


mainly responsible for this. As the’ Communists form - 


the largest single party and the de Gaullists also enjoy 
great popular support, the shaky coalitions of the 
Socialists, Popular Republicans and the Radicals, 
(Blum’s Third Force), which from time to time 
manage to secure a majority of the National Assembly, 
hardly represent the French majority sentiment. 

. This Third. Force, an imaginary middle between 
capitalism and communism, between Washington and 
Moscow, has in actual practice proved to be, only 
negatively, a frontline defence 
lacking any positive economic programme of its own. 
Very much to the disappointment of the Socialists, 
the Third Force ‘Coalition, with a precarious parlia- 
mentary backing, have to depend for its support on 
‘the parties of the Right including, up to a lnmit, the 
de Gaullists. Hence the vacillation of the Socialists 
and the consequent Cabinet crises in France. 

Wherein lies the remedy? Can a de Gaullist 
regime bring stability? No doubt, repeated Cabinet 
crises and the resultant political instability have 
greatly increased the popularity of General de Gaulle, 
but what can the General do without subverting the 
whole structure of French life? The peasants might 
under certain circumstances co-operate, but the work- 
ers, faced with a drastic deflationary policy of wage 
restriction, which is the General’s only possible pro- 
gramme, will resist the formation of such a govern- 
‘ment, and resistance may mean repression and civil 
“war. | 

The fact is that ‘price racketeers and peasants 
who are doing their best to” destroy the Fourth 
Republic must be dealt with strongly. The vested 
interests in agriculture and industry have badly let 
down the governments. (The dissolutioi of Paul 
Ramadier’s Cabinet was caused last November on 
account of an inflation for which the commercial 
classes, that is, the electors of the Right and Centre 
parties, were largely responsible). Stern financial and 
economic measures must be taken and the burden 
must fall equally on all elements of the nation. 





against communism, | 
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Austerity, which should. be the keyword of the day, 
must be shared by all, not by the poor wage-earners 
alone who aré most hard hit by this inflation. A 
thorough reform of the fiscal system to make it more 
equitable and more remunerative is required, while on 


‘the retrenchment side, the present heavy . military 


expenditure should be reduced. 

All these suggest a bold socialist programme. A 
Government of action and not of coalition. is the only 
remedy and that cannot be formed by avoiding the 
largest single workers’ party. The present coalition of 
the parties of Centre and Right, with a shaky Socialist 
support has nothing more to offer. I do not think 
that the present Government of France will enjoy a 
very long lease of life, as the equipment of the new 
Cabinet to solve France’s crisis is no better than that 
of its predecessors. If the Socialist party cannot shake 
off its indecision, there is destined to be a marked fall 
in its support among the workers, as the rank and file 


is already discontented with its present policy of 
hobnobbing with the Right, which is ’ making the 


ground clear for the establishment, not of Socialism 
but of Fascism. ~ 

A renewed understanding with the workers’ party 
is certainly preferable to the growing pressure of 
-reaction and incipient dictatorship that is bound to 
accompany the political instability of the present 
phase. A truly Socialist economic and financial policy 
alone can help France stand on its legs again, in which 
the co-operation of the workers is an essential pre- 
requisite. A Government of a progressive coalition 
between the Socialists, Communists and other Leftists 
is the need of the hour. The French Communists also 
should change their present attitude to the Marshall 
aid as in her present state of economic affairs France 
can hardly go without it. As the state of emotional 
tension and panic subsides, second thoughts should 
urge them to think less of dogmatic party ideologies 
and more of the long-suffering " people. Lately, the 
Communists have also expressed their eagerness to 
create a Democratic Front to form a stable Govern- 
ment. Many good Republicans among the Centre 


_ Parties would also rally to ‘such a call. Then only 


France can become a Great Power again. The wretched 
process of degenerating compromise of the present 


Governments holds no prospect of relieving the: 
sufferings of the French people. : 
:0 :-———— : 


A PLEA FOR INDO-AFGHAN UNDERSTANDING: i 
By H. K. SONDHI, ssc. f 


A giant statue of Gautam, Buddha, the prince of peace, 
looks across the mountains at Bamian, a small town in 
Afghanistan. It is an eloquent reminder of the days 


. when India and Afghanistan were bound to each other 


by ties of a common religion and culture. 
More than a-thousand years back, Afghanistan cut 
herself adrift from India. The rising tide of Islam en- 
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gulfed that part of the world and she began to look to 
the Caliphs of Baghdad for inspiration. She became 2 
part of Khawrizimia Empire and experienced the fuli 
fury of Mongol invasions. Later, under the great 
Moghuls some kind of unity was restgred, but it was 
only superficial and ‘even that was Jost when the 
Imperial power at Delhi began to decay. 
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With the coming of the British, the relationship 
between the two countries underwent a radical change. 
The foreign policy of India was decided at Whitehall, 
thousands of miles away, and the beautiful land of 
Afghans came to be regarded as a buffer which effec- 
tively screened off the brightest jewel of the British 
Empire from the envious gaze of Cazarist Russia. 
Afghans. themselves became _ unwilling pawns in the 
game of power-politics, whilst India was forced to fight 
the whiteman’s wars. The natural result was that fear 


and mutual distrust took the place ‘of peace and’ good- ~ 


will which were onte prevailing among the two peoples. 

After decades of arduous struggle India has achieved 
independence ‘and is now able to formulate her foreign 
policy, unhindered. Having cast off the shackles bf 
western domination, she is now free to renew coDtacts 
with her Asiatic brethren, and to the oppressed oriental 
peoples she sends a message of good cheer. She is now 
ready to take her rightful place among the nations of 


the East and is also willing to champion their cause’ 


against occidental economic exploitation and political 
overlordship. - 

With freedom hag also come ieeenteon of our 
country and a new-born state, whose very foundations 
are laid in religious exclusiveness and mutual hate, now 
strides between India and Afghanistan. The leaders of 


this new state as also the foreign vested interests which - 


are strongly entrenched in it and find it a welcome 


refuge- from the rising tide of Indian nationalism, feel 


that it is to their interest to keep our two countries 
always apart. 

However, it is left to ais Tndiatis and the Afghans 
to think and to realise as to how their best itterests 
would be served. The new set-up has ‘ended the various 
causes of friction existing between them for all times. 
Both have chosen the democratic way of life and have 
common problems to face. On their heads hangs a 
potential sword of Damocles and the bonds of common 
_ interest should serve as a great cementing force 
" between the two nations. Let them come to a mutual 
understanding. 

When the Indian Ministry of- External Affairs asked 
Wing Commander Roop Chand to be their representa~ 
tive at Kabul, they made.a very wise choice. W. C. 
Roop Chand combines a proved business acumen, in- 
herited from his father R. B. late Lala Ramsaran Das, 
along with an intensive military expertence. A happy 
synthesis of these two admirable qualities would no 
doubt make an appeal to Afghan heart. He is also 
fortunate in having with him a very able assistant in 
the person: of Lala Girdhari Lal, a former M-L.A. of 
N.-W. F. P. The latter has made a special study of 


Afghan history and is thoroughly conversant with the. 


present “trend of thought in that part of the world. 
However, His Excellency Roop Chand will need all 
his enthusiasm and discretion if he is to make his 
mission a success. He will have to endeavour ceaselessly 
if India and Afghanistan are to “be made friends. 
Afghans have’ their aspirations, Which nation 
hasn’t ? A million of their kinsmen living across the 
borders of Afghanistan fervently long for the day when 


they will again be united with the mother country and 
be delivered from the tyranny of the hated jawans of 


- the West Punjab. The failure of the mission of Sardar 
Najibullah Khan to the newly set-up court of Qaid-e- 


Azam at Karachi cast a gloom over the beautiful valleys 


_of the Suleiman range. On the oecasion of the opening of . 
Shorai Mali, the Afghan Parliament, H. M. King Zahir 
‘Shah feelingly referred to “our Afghan brothers on the 


other side of Durand line” and pleaded that they be 
allowed to determine their own destiny. 


Afghans admire strength and the task of our re- 
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presentatives at Kabul would ‘be rendered very much ° 


easier if the military prestige of India is maintained 
at a high level. Kashmir gave us a splendid oppor- 
tunity to test our armed strength and now that we are 
in mid-summer the Afghan statesmen -have naturally 
begun wondering as to what is keeping the greatly 
publicized Indian army back -from clearing away the 
raiders to the last man. In this conflict Afghanistan has 
maintained ‘a strictly correct attitude and has shown nO 
sympathy with the misguided tribesmen, whose ignor- 
ance is being exploited by ‘another power to achieve its 


“own ends..A speedy- and a total victory in Kashmir 
would raise India’s stock very high in the whole of the 


Middle East. 

Cultural relations between the two ‘éeunteiee should 
also be cultivated. For a number of years, Afghan 
students have been toming over to India for advanced 


‘ studies. They are found to be refreshingly free from 


the virus of communalism and are proud of our com- 
mon ancient heritage. Let more of Afghan youngmen 
be- encouraged to come to India and learn not only the 
various sciences and the different branches of technology 
but also something about our Indian civilisation. An 
exchange of cultural missions between the two coun- 
tries would also be a factor towards increased. mutual 
understanding. 

A few words'‘of advice might here be given to the 
non-Muslims ‘living in Afghanistan. They owe .their 
loyalty to H. M. King Zahir Shah and they must learn 
to identify themselves completely with the sons of the 
soil. Forsaking big business and its huge profitg, they 
should take to agriculture, industry and the army and 
should try to become valuable and trusted citizens of 
the state. 

In the so-called tribal areas, India’s case should not be 
allowed to suffer by default. The tribesmen have been 
pretty badly licked by the Indian’army and it must 
have put them both in reflective as well as in receptive 
frames of mind and if they are approached along the 
right lines, there is no reason why they should not be 
made to distinguish between their real friedds and foes. 
They must begin to realise that in India’s friendship and 
not in her enmity lies their welfare. 

It is a herculean task which faces His Excellency 
Roop Chand. India and Afghanistan must be made 
friends. Good work done on the banks of the river 
Kabul would bear fruit on the Ravi—the same old 
Ravi, on the banks of which he used to play while young 
and where Indian independence was first pledged, 
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- SUDHINDRA BOSE ‘ Beas 


Portrait 


Born in 1883 in the village of Keotkali, not far from 
the city of Dacca, Bengal, Sudhindra Bose spent his 
happy boyhood under the watchful supervision of & 
stern father and an adoring mother. He was full of life 
and mischief and he often puzzled his elders as to the 
outcome’ of such a disposition. He loved to listen to 
stories told in the quiet of the evening by his mother 
or some friends who visited the house. Accounts of 
travels fascinated him. The books in the Dacca 
Library inspired the mind of the eight-year-old boy 
with awe, but the missionaries could never satisfy him 
with their stories. of foreign lands and especially 9! 
America. Some day he would cross the various waters 


separating the East from the West and which his 
mother called “the black waters.” Someone sald * “Ti 
you wish a thing hard enough, you will get it.” The 


scant, little, home-made diary which Sudhindra kept 
has the following entry, dated Tuesday, April 23th, 
1904: “I am going to America on board the Tioga as 
a working passenger. We left Calcutta on the 8th of 
March and hope to get to Puiladelphia next Saturday. 
’ We passed this morning the city of Delaware and 
anchored at noon off Point Bridge near the dockyard. 
I was defected, but I soon screwed up my courage.” 
On the 2nd of May he writes, “God be blessed. I set 
my foot on the free soil of America this evenig.” 
May 4th he writes, “The Reverend Janvier took me 
to the store of John Wanamaker. It is a very biz 
store. . . . When I first saw the place I felt a little 
dizzy.” John Wanamaker was a kindly man and gave 
Sudhindra a job at the “very big store” at $5.00 a week. 
That was not a brilliant salary and the work-day w-s 
long, beginning at 7-30 a.m. and ending at 6 o'clock 
p.m. He found a room in one of the old streets called 
Vine Street. It was a modest room up in the garret of 
an’ old house but the rent was cheap and good enough 
for the summer. His first pay-day came on the 16th 
of May and Sudhindra spent part of his wages on an 
English dictionary. An abcess in the arm-pit troubled 
him greatly for the next two weeks and he longed for 


home and the comforting care of his mother. Then 
came the 4th of July. “The Fourth is the most 
glorious day in the history of Ameriea, for, it is the 


birth of the United States of Ameriea. One hurdred 
and twenty-eight years ago it was on this day and in 
this city that the Representatives of the thirteen 
wolonies proclaimed that the United Colonies are and 
of right ought to be free and independent states. Early 
this morning the stars and stripes flew from every 
public building . the band played the national 
anthem: and school girls dressed in white were waving 
small American Flags and sang with a band and the 
United Singers of the town.” 

September 9th, 1904, Sudhindra Bose is enrolled 
in Park College, Parkville, Mo. a co-educational 
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institution. This is a college where the students work 
half time and study half time. The work varies from 


manual labor in the dormitories and fields to clerical 


work in the offices of the college. Sudiindra was 


assigned to the potato field where he dug potatoes 
until his back ached. The atmosphere of this college 


was essentially religious. Morning devotion was cOm- 
pulsory and on Sundays none was excuse d from i 1e 
morning and Vesper services, and the Bible study was 
part of the curriculum. This course also was obli- 
gatory. Sudhindra hated it; still it was a hope and 
an-ambition of some of the grey beards to mike out 
this young Hindu a convert, a Christian. In this they 
were very much disappointed, for Sud. indta appa- 
rently was immune to the doctrine of Christianity. 
Two years later he was called to the President’s office 
and told that his attendance in the college was 
terminated because of his lack of interest in the reli- 
gion for which the school stood. 





Dr. Sudhindra Bose 
1883—1946 


Reading through the dog-cared pages of his diary, 
one perceives neither a startling intellect nor the 
staunch defender of his. motherland of later years. 
Sudhindra Bose was just another Indian student who 
had to accustom himself to wearing Western dress 


‘3 





Collars were not in his budget—and the Genatie with 
its rubber band that never held the tie in its proper 
position and which caused a great deal of merriment 
when that little bit of superfluous wearing apparel 
slipped to the side of his neck or even to the back. 
'The student parties were invariably a source of 
pleasure to him. The freedom between the boys and 


girls embarrassed him at first but by and by he was 


amused, for the girls had many queer questions to ask 
of this young Indian. But the part of college life 
which meant- much to him was the annual inter- 
collegiate oratorical contest. To get to the platform 
and to debate and match wits with the best of ihe 
contestants, that fired Sudhindra’s soul and made 
tense every nerve in his body. 

The little diary next carries the date of October 21, 
1906, Champaign, Illinois. “Illinois University is a big 
place. President James gave a reception to the senior 
class. It is a large class, there must be four hundred 
seniors on the roll. The President is very sociable and 
interesting, full of cheer and sympathy. There is a ring 
in his voice that inspires confidence. He has the rare 
_ gift of entering your life with sympathetic interest.” 
Sudhindra Bose entered the University of Illinois as 
a senior student and studied English literature and 
jo ism. But again as in Parkville, the lack of 
funds troubled him and had it not been for the kind- 
ness of some friends, Sudhindra might have had to. quit 
school and seek employment “Where there is a will 
there is a way” and Sudhindra had the will and found 
the way. He had Saturday jobs and did odds and ends 
‘to bring in a bit of money for his sustenance. He 
waited on table in the Men’s Common in the morning 
and evening and worked in the Library at night. The 
summer vacation was hey-day for him, for then he 
went on the road and going from door to door he 
sold the “Volume Library” and made good money. 
In doing this, he became acquainted with the rural 
population of America. In later years he often spoke 
about the adventures when he was a “peddler.” 

In June, 1907, he proudly enters in his diary that 
his year as an undergraduate is up, but at the same 
time a feeling of whither now comes over him and he 
realizes with sadness that he must leave Champaign 
and seek another school for the furtherance of his 
advanced studies. He turned to the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, for that school was well- 
‘known for its school of journalism, for its studies of 
sociology. He worked as a reporter on the Maroon, 
(the Chicago University student paper). In connection 
with his social study’ classes, he visited Hull House, 
the Chicago lodging houses which are the supervision 
of the police, the Juvenile Court and the Mary Crane 
Nursery. These trips brought a release from the mono- 
tony of constant work and at the same time he 
realized how much life had favored him compared with 
the human wretches who oftentimes, through no fault 
of their own, were forced to look stark misery straight 


die 





with the celluloid collar—for glossy, well-ironed, ee ‘in the face, Their utter wretchedness an helplessness 


touched him to the quick and on one of these trips 
he writes in his little booklet : “I must do something 
to relieve the suffering of humanity.” 

Sudhindra’s great ambition was to be a jourhalist 
He liked the work, reported faithfully and diligently. 
He studied all the courses pertaining to that subject ; 
still his progress was not what he had hoped for. Was” 
it because of the medium of a secondary language and 
its difficulties or just a natural slowness? He could 
never write as fast as his fellow-journalists. That fact 
he noted very sadly, “I shall never be able to write 
as fast as a journalist should. There is no use to make 
myself believe that I can; perhaps with years Of 
training I shall be able to write.as fast as one should, 
but have I the time for it? I shall have to turn to 
the field of magazine writing rather than to the 
newspapers.” : 

In the summer of 1909, the degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon him at the University of 
Chicago. Then suddenly, without any explanation, we 
find that Sudhindra is in Birmingham, Alabama, sell- 
ing steroptical views and the “Volume Library.” His 
journal is silent on the reason for this odd choice of 
locality. I have a suspicion that he was sent there by 
the company he represented without having anything 
to say about it. His experience was dismal. He was 
disappointed both in the people and in the” couatry. 
The color-bar distressed him greatly and the arrogance 
of the poor whites was repulsive to him. He applied 


- for the position of reporter on the Birmingham Ledger, 


but expectations and joy of being at last a newspaper- 
man were knocked into a cocked hat when the interview 
with the editor-in-chief was over. “The world seemed 
in a second like a dismal, dreary, dark blank.” The 
only bright spot during his stay in Alabama was a trip 
to Havana with its pleasant climate and its deep blue 


waters. 

On the 23rd of September, 1910, the entry in the 
diary reads as follows: “Sunday, 10 p.m., 213 East 
Market Street, Iowa City, Iowa. After a weck’s: 
apprenticeship in journalism at the office of the 
Chicago Daily Socialist, I came to Iowa City, Iowa, 
and entered the State University for the studies of - 
the Ph.D. degree. For a long time I was undecided 
whether to make my major work in English or in 
Political Science. Prof. Ansley was anxious to have 
me in his English Department. On introducing me to 
his assistant he said, ‘Professor Thompson, this is Mr. 
Bose. You know that we have never allowed any — 
student so far in our English department to take the 
doctor’s degree. I have made up my mind to admit 
Mr. Bose to our department. He has already done 
some advanced work in English. Will you please. talk 
the matter over with Mr. Bose and arrange a subject 
for his thesis.” I felt proud of such a compliment, but 
I knew my shortcomings so well that I finally decided 
to give up English and to choose Political Science.” 
It must have been the correct choice, for he writes in 


Sudhindra and Anne in the library 12 their home, Winter, 1946 


“T am very much pleased 
and 


his little booklet again : 
with my work. My teachers are all reasonable 
sympathetic. They are constantly inquiring after the 
progress of my studies.” 

November 4th, 1910, brought a high light- in 
Sudhindra’s simple student life. Ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt came through Iowa City and stopped at the 
small station for ten minutes. “The entire town turned 
out to greet the ‘world citizen’ who spoke to the crowd 
from the platform of the rear parlor car. I too went 
to get a glimpse of the man. He is strong and vigorous; 
he has a round face, keen, piercing eyes and firm 
square jaws. His voice is excellent and he can pitch it 
high or low. He is all enthusiasm and earnestness. 
About six or seven thousand people turned out to 
meet the colonel. They climbed the railroad cars, on 
the roofs of the nearby houses, telephone poles and 
tree-tops, so eager were they to see the greatest con- 
temporary American.” 

On the 3rd of December, 1910, he confides again 
to his booklet, this time with warm feelings: “I am 
glad I came to school here. The teachers are interested 
in me.” Among these friendly teachers is Dr. Benjamin 
F. Shambaugh, the H@ad of the Political Science 
Department. To this excellent scholar and great mad, 
Sudhindra was drawn right from the start. Dr. Sham- 
baugh was not only his teacher but also the best friend 
a man ever had. It was he who discovered the ability 
to teach and to lecture in the young Indian student 





and it was he who gave him the opportunity to teach 3 
a class at the University of Iowa. This was not only ; 
a boost for Sudhindra, but it was a signal and generous: 
gesture, for until then, no Asian had ever been given | 
such a chance. . And Dr. Benjamin. F. Shambaugh 
remained his staunch friend throughout their relation- y 
ship which only ended with Dr. Shambaugh’s death in 
April, 1940. : pe: 
Even a bear becomes friendly at the sight of 
good food and even the: most intellectual individual __ 
comes out of his shell and can be gay when invited 
to a delicious dinner. Sudhindra was no exception to 
this. Now and then he had the good fortune to be, 
invited to a good meal and good compaly. So he _ j 
betrays his feelings to his journal when he writes: “I 
had a good dinner indeed and good compaly 1002” './5 
By the end of 1910, Sudhindra seems less gloomy, less” ‘ 
isolated than ever before since his coming to America, 
Here on the Iowa campus, he met young instructors } 
like himself and faculty members of high rank who 
took a liking to him. This association was responsible 
in the change of attitude toward existing conditions. 
He felt that he had made a beginning and a faint 
feeling came over him that he could do what he 
wanted to do if he persisted and even more then that, 
that he was not altogether an outsider, here in this 
great Mid-Western University. His New Year's resO- 
lution was heartening. “As I am about to enter the 
New Year, I resolve to live a life of hope, of good . 





ne 


cheer and of happy optimism. I believe that a positive 
attitude of mind towards these qualities will enable 
me to win success quicker than a negative one. It is 
of little use going through life bemoaning. Let me 
make the best of what I have and strive for what I 
have not. Past experience tells me that that is the 
only way of attaining my goal. I have discovered that 
nothing in the world will make me happy till I learn 
well the art of writing. The object may be hard to 
attain, but attsin é¢ I must. Let nothing in the world 
stand between me and my object-in life. In all my 
studies, in all my work I resolve not to lose sight of 
the main thing which has been haunting me in all 
these years. I therefore take fresh heart and renew 
my pledge to keep practicing writing until I leara it.” 

In 1912, Sudhindra Bose received the degree of 
Doctor ef Philosophy at the State University o! Iowa. 
His thesis, “Some ‘Aspects of British Rule in India” 
was considered a splendid contribution on the subject. 
At the same time Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, Chie! 
of the Political Science Department, appointed him as 
lecturer in his department at a salary of $500.00 per 
annum. The position was a half-time position. At that 
time, the following notice appeared in the Iowa City 
Daily Press, dated August 19, 1912: 

“A Hindu from Calcutta, Sudhindra Bose, has 
beem engaged by the University of Iowa, to fil] the 
first faculty chair ever occupied by an East Indian 
in this state. He will be professor of “Oriental 

‘Politics and Civilization,” and he will treat the 
_ Telations between the United Staies and the Orient. 
_ Prof. Bose has won his degree at Iowa and has 

established his reputation as a man of scholarly 

attainments here.” . 

In 1915, the little journal contains this cheerful 
entry: “I am finally in the Chautauqua (pronounced 
shatakua). I tried for ten years and have at last landed 
a job as lecturer in the Chautauqua circuit.” The 
Chautauqua used to be very popular before the inyen- 
tion of the radio. During the summer months, a good 
many towns held Chautauqua for a week. This 
Chautauqua may be described as an assembly for 
educational purposes, combining lectures of various 
pes, entertainments, such as plays, vocal .and instru- 
mental music. The performance was always given in 
t tent. The audience was usually made up of farmers 
ind small townspeople, They enjoyed a popular 
ecture far more than they did a learned one. 
judhindra liked this type of work. It threw him in 
‘ontact with the common people and kept him on the 
nove. He saw a lot of America and had many 
xperiences. His lectures on India were well-liked and 
hey secured him contracts with the Chautauqua 
ircuit for quite a few ‘successive summers. 

If Sudhindra was going wp and down the country 
iving summer lectures, “he _ picked up with all the. 
lore Zeal the broken threads during the school year. 
lis half-time teaching permitted him to practice the 
rt of newspaper writing. He contributed regularly to 
"he Modern Review, — Indian Review, Hindustan 
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Review, and the East and West of Calcutta. He also 


found time to organize the Hindustan Association of 
America, which elected him as the national President 
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of the National Board of Counsellors of the Association, : 


and he was also very active in the organization of the 
Cosmopolitan Club. It was his constant endeavour to 
bring East and West nearer to each other and to bring 
co-operation and understanding among the different 
students -representing the Vfrious lands on American 
campuses. The Hindustan Association established 
branches in every important center where Indians, 
students and non-students, desired to meet with one 
another. Their program was ambitious ;' the ultimate 
goal was to form a world federation, Among the 


officers of the local chapter in Iowa City, we fi:d the 


name of Sudhindra’s life-long. friend, Dr. Rafidin 
Ahmed, Calcutta, India. He acted as -Vice-Chairman 
of the association. 

His activities increased and shaped themselves in 
rapid succession, and Sudhindra was working out his 


destiny. In 1914, the Hindu Exclusion Law Bill, or 


better known as the Raker Bill, was pending the U. 8. 
Congress. Sudhindra was sent to Washington, D. C. 
by the Indian Defense Association of the Pacific coast 
and the Hindustan Association of America of which 
he was the President at that time, to present the 
Indian point of view before the committee in charge 
of.the Raker Bill. The men with whom he conferred 
were W. J. Bryan, Secretary of State, and the British 
Ambassador, Sir Arthur Cecil Spring-Rice. He secured 
a hearing before the House Committee on immigra- 
tion and naturalization which was in charge of the 
Exclusion Bill. They had given him an hour to present 
his case, but so eloquent was the argument of this 
earnest defender that those busy men in Washington, 
forgot the time and listened to him for three hours 
more, then they cross-examined him on various points. 
Here are some of ‘the most outstanding points 
Sudhindra made in the defense of his cause : 

“The British Government in India does not 
favor the idea of Indian engineering students going 
to America, because . American-trained - engineers 
import American machinery. He firmly . belie, ed 
that America would violate its 
cratic traditions, if it were to bar from. the gates of 
its institutions 
means.” F 
' He then suggested that the Raker Bill should 

provide for a minimum income of not more than 
$200.00, a year from such prospective students. In 
regard to the Hindu laborers 
Sudhindra contended that they did not undersell the 
native American laborers and he pointed out that 
their literacy was not below the level of those immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe, Southern Italy, Mexico, 
Syria.and Turkey. . : 

“There is no reason to fear the Hindu. There 
are at the present time only 4,784 Indians in conti- 
nental America and these peoplé are sober, law- 
abiding and conscientious workers.” 7 


time-honored demo-_ 


of learning, students with limited 


at the Pacific coast, 


- Finally, he’ suggested? to the legislators. in 
Washington, that > ae 
“If the-Government thought it necessary to 
exclude or restrict the Indians from the United 
States, then it should be brought about by diplo- 
macy and through legislation. A special law ex- 
eluding Indians would humiliate us in the eyes of 
the world. That is not necessary.” 

He further pointed out, that the wording of the 
Raker Bill should at least be altered in order to avoid 
the juxtaposition of the “Hindu laborer” with “idiots, 
imbeciles,” etc. . . . As the Bill stood at that time, 
it enumerated the classes of excluded persons in the 
following fashion: “All Hindu laborers, idiots, imbe- 
ciles, paupers, etc.” Sudhindra stayed about one week 
in Washington, D. C. defending the Indian cause. His 
expenses were paid by the Sikhs at the Pacific coast. 

Very notable Asians visited the State University 
of Iowa in rapid succession. Sudhindra, representing 
both the University and Asia, played official host to 
all of them. The first on the list was the poet laureate 
and Nobel Prize winner, Rabindranath Tagore. The 
second was the distinguished orator from Northera 
India, Lala Lajpat Rai; then came the noted physicist, 
Prof. Jagadish Chandra Bose, “who makes plants tell 
their feelings.” These were followed by many more 
distinguished Asians from many lands. Sudhindra was 
always at the station to meet them and to extend the 
hand of welcome. 


In November, 1916, the “Volume Library,’ 4 
condensed encyclopedia, for school children, invited 
him to the editorial staff for the Oriental section of 
the book. In this work he was responsible for all the 
editing of political, economic, historical, li‘e:ary, 
religious and philosophical items concerning the 
nations of the Orient. 

Tuesday, February 20th, 1917, was a momentous 
day for Sudhindra Bose. On that day, he became a 
naturalized citizen of the United States of America. 
But owing to Sudhindra’s dark skin, very black hair 
and black eyes, his admittance to citizenship was 
opposed by a United States immigration official on the 
grounds that he was not a “white person.” Conse- 
quently, the question arose as to the definition of a 
“white person.” Judge R. G. Popham, of the District 
Court, in Iowa City, Iowa, differed with the view of the 
immigration official, saying that a “white person” was 
a member of the Caucasian race irrespective of the 
color ‘of the skin, hair and eyes. He contended that 
Sudhindra Bose had been declared a “white person,” 
that he had taken his oath of allegiance and had been 
admitted to citizenship. That Judge R. G. Popham’s 
decision in this matter would have widespread dis 
cussions was to be expected and this case had also 
definite bearing on several other cases of similar nature 
throughout the country. We shall see directly what the 
outcome of the granting of this citizenship really was- 

_Sudhindra taught during the scholastic year and 
lectured on the Chautauqua circuit during the summer 
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months until 1920. His lectures were well-liked and he 
had a good platform personality. His remunerations 
so that they - 


also became more and more attractive 
supplemented nicely his .very low income at the 
University. He had tried many times through Dr. B. 
F. Shambaugh to get an increase in his salary . since 
the enrollment of his classes had grown each year. But 
the Board of Education did not see it that way. Be it 
said very frankly, their opinion was, that an Oriental 
should ecnsider it a privilege to be on the teaching 
staff of aa American institution of learning the size of 


this University. Sudhindra knew well, that Dr. Sham- 
baugh who was his trusted friend, had: tried earnestly - 





Bose’s faithful collie dog, Rani 


and sincerely to help him, but to no avail. He was not 
to be daunted in this either. Since he taught only half 
time, he started to give lectures during the scholastic 
year in different colleges and High Schools as well as 
to clubs and’ organisations. His articles appeared in & 
number of newspapers and magazines. Sudhindra 
worked and studied with all his strength. In spite of 


all these activities, he was dejected and lonely. In this” 
mood, he confided again in his diary: “I have been 


teaching here for four years for five hundred dollars 
say, and the Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science, Dr. Shambaugh, con- 
firms it, that my work is ‘entirely satisfactory. But 
what is my reward ? None whatever. Those who began 
to teach in the Department long after I did, have 
been promoted over my head. Can I afford to stay 
here the rest of my life on five hundred dollars a 


year ? It cheapens me, it lowers me, it humiliates me- 


in the eyes of my friends as well as in my own eyes.” 
At the time Sudhindra wrote these lines in his diary, 


he was 34 years old, an age when a man is full of 


=" 


vigor and life promises fair. But life did not promise 


fair to him and he was despondent and lonely, Again 
@ 


" bill 


he writes: “I am sick and tired of this awful lonely 


-~and soft. His whole 
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life in America. I feel that my position in this country 
is precisely like that of the ostracized man. I have no 
social standing in this benighted, caste-ridden land. 
They say that I am now a free American citizen, but 
I am looked down upon because of my race and thé 
color of my skin. I am treated like a pariah. Far, far 
better it were that I had never taken out my natural- 
ization papers.” 

This complete despondency was of course not due 
altogether to homesickness and ostracism. Sudhindra 
wanted a home of his own. Neither did romance pass 
him by, of that the numerous’ snap-shots of very 


pretty, young American girls are testimony enough. 


And why should he not have been popular with young 


ladies ? Sudhindra had a splendid personaliiy, to be 


sure he was rather small of stature, but he was well- 
built and had a finely shaped head. His forehead w2s 
high, his nose slightly aquiline and his eyes glorious 
person breathed neatness and 
cleanliness, in fact, he was always well-groomed and 
Carelully attired, though not elegant. He had an air 
of distinction and was somewhat haughty, but not 


Offensively so. Well, he was popular with the young 


ladies, for there was real glamour about him, There 


was Lisa with the curls; Florence, the chemist who 
_ was very friendly, but that was all. Sentiments 


jn 


Florence seem to have no place in her make-up. I 


| 
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young and her mother was 
- accomplishments. Then came Marjorie with whom he 


also read about Susie in the little diary. Susie was very 
proud® of her musical 


_ liked to go hiking across country and build bonfires 


te 


in the open. Kathrine too did not lack charm in 
Sudhindra’s eyes. Ruth disappointed him the most, for 


_ she was fickle. Then came blonde, little Mary, but she 


she caused almost a 


s 


was too devoutly catholic to fall in line with Hindu- 
ism. Indeed, the photograph album contains a veritable 
collection of pretty girls, which must have made a 
selection rather difficult. However, Florence ruled 
supremely in the.heart of the young Indian. Indeed, 
calamity for Sudhindra, for 
according to.the diary, Florence really captivated his 
heart. She was pretty—the writer can vouch for that—, 
exact, gifted in her line as chemist. At home she 
combined the charming hostess and the careful home- 
maker. She could cook, preserve, sew. She was neat 
and very clean in all her habits and duties. She was 
also loyal and her sense of integrity was much above 
the common conception of’ it. She was not much of a 


_ conversationalist to be sure, but what of that, she was 


* to make a living for himself and who, in the eyes of 


I 


.& good listener. Besides, Sudhindra could talk for both 
of them. Carefully he weighed all these essential and 
good qualities against that one great virtue, love, but 
the scales dipped too much and love was found want- 
ing. Florence was too pfactical. No doubt, she too 
weighed all the pros and cons in regard to a marriage 
with this Indian who was at odds with his Govert- 
ment, who, living in a foreign land found it difficult 
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American society was a member of the barred zone 
not even eligible to citizenship. The fact of the matter 
was, that Florence was afraid of such a marriage. She 
preferred economic and social security ‘to “a loaf of 
bread, a jug of wine and thou” marriage with the man 


Whom she greatly admired, but did not love, Did 
Sudhindra propose formally to this unusual girl ? The 
little journal is silent -on this score. Well he knew that 
he could not support a wife on his present salary, He 
also knew that conditions for him would not substan- 
tially improve. That rankled in his bosom and em- 
bittered him, for he did want a home and a normal 
life to whieh every human being is entitled, | 
September 1920, we find Sudhindra Bose in Lon- 
don, England. He had asked for a year’s leave of 
absence from the University to travel and to study 
abroad, that is in Europe and Asia. In America, he 
had received a visa to visit India, but in London this 
visa was contested and after. two months’ stay in 
London, during which he vainly attempted to secure 
the permit to proceed to India, he left without it for 


‘France and sailed from Marseilles for the Orient. Why 


the objection to his visit to his home-land at the hands 
of the British is not clearly stated and all we can do 
is to surmise and guess. Said Mr. Montagu : : 
“I have had thorough inquiry made into this 
case. This Indian gentleman is now a citizen of the 
United States, having applied to renounce his 
British Indian nationality a few weeks before the 
outbreak of the war. Dr. Bose’s original application 
for a visa to travel made no mention of his 
mother’s health, and I am not prepared to facilitate 
his return to India.” — . 

This was the first ominous obstacle of his trip, 
on which he» wished to study political and social 
conditions in the Orient. The following three publica- 
tions among his possessions brought him into direct 
conflict with the Hongkong Police. They were: (1) a 
copy of The Open Court, for August, -1920, containing 
an article by Sudhindra himself, entitled, “Home Rule 
for India”; (2) a publication entitled, The Labor 
Revolt in India, by Basanta Koomar Roy; (3) a 
compilation published by the Indian National Party, 
entitled Brilish Rule in India In Hongkong his trunk 
was searched. The above-mentioned three publications 
were taken from his possessions by zealous officials 
whose language was sneers, jeers and taunts. There 
was not much that he could do about this, All three 
publications were considered by the police as seditious, 
hostile and couched in “extreme and violent language.” 
The purpose of his visit was of course clear to them. 
In the eyes of the Hongkong police, Sudhindra was a 
renegade who sought the protection of another flag to 
cover up his evil intentions-and to attack with all the 
more viciousness the regime of “the. country of his 
former allegiance. The police was determined to keep 
him out of India and from the areas adjacent to 
India. He protested through the United States Con- 
sulate, but to no avail. The British remained adamant 
in their decision ; he did not enter India in 1921. 


Aside from these unhappy incidents, Sudhindra’s 
trip to the Orient was a great success. He came in 
contact with many of the leading figures in Asia, 
among them, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the father of the 
Chinese Republic, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and many 
‘other notable Asians. The fresh contact with the 
Orient, its peoples, their philosophy, their political 
aspirations, their point of view, showed him clearly 
that Asia was on the march. This gave him renewed 
courage to carry on the fight for freedom. He returned 
to the United States in the early part of September, 
1921, and was again at his post at the University of 
Iowa when the fall term opened. Throughout his Asian 
trip, Sudhindra was correspondent for the Desmoines 
Register, one of Iowa’s leading newspapers. 

Life seemed rather uneventful to him for about 
two years. His experience on the trip had sharpened 
his wits and opened his eyes still more to the evils of 
imperialism. Now he applied himself vigorously to 
denounce it by word of mouth and with his pen. Some 
of the anglophiles did not like these attacks upon 
their so-called “motherland,” and thus they demanded 
his dismissal from the University teaching staff. But 
as usual, Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh stood by him 
and tendered his resignation in case “this drastic step 
should be taken against Dr. Bose.” 

In the spring of 1923, the naturalization question 
loomed again on the horizon. Bhagwat Singh Thind, 
a man who had served for six months in the United 
States army and who had received an honorable dis- 
charge, was refused the citizenship by the United 
States Supreme Court. This man was not a common 
laborer, but a graduate from the University of 
Punjab, India, and a former student of the University 
of California. Sudhindra Bose promptly took up his 
pen in defense of his countryman. His was a valiant 
fight, but a futile one, for the Supreme Court ruled 
that the words, “free, white person” were not to be 
taken in the ethnological meaning of the term, but 
in the popular sense. Thind was, accordingly, not a 
“white person” and therefore not’ eligible to the 
American citizenship. Furthermore, the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court was retroactive and held 
that, since the Hindus were not of the Caucasian race, 
the lower courts, which had granted them their 
naturalization, were in error and their grants were null 
‘and void. Consequently, those affected by this regu- 
lation, found themselves to be men without a country. 
Sudhindra felt this blow keenly. In his opinion, India 
and hér people were humiliated, 
them could not cope with the poorest of Eastern 
Europe’s immigrant. There was nothing that could bé 
done about it, for when the highest tribunal in the 
land makes such a final decision, there is no court of 
appeal to turn to. 

_It is understood that there were at this time about 
one hundred Indians who had received their natural- 
ization papers prior to 1923. Of these, about half 
moved elsewhere, but those who still remajped in the 
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United States, banded together decided to reopen a : 
case with the Unitéd States Supieme Court. - ‘It was: - 
not until the spring of 1927 that a decision was agreed sa 
upon by the law-makers of this land, that those, who - 2 
had been deprived of their citizenship were to be * 
reinstated. In Sudhindra’s files, there is a letter from 
the State Department in Washington, D. C. confirm- — 
ing the reinstatement to citizeaship. It is dated May 19, a 
1927, and reads in part: 

“The Department refers to your letter 

May 5, 1927, in which you request a copy Of + 

ruling, which you have been informed has been ; 

made, permitting Hindus who. were ee se ‘ 

before 1923 to retain their American citizenship.” . 

Thus closed the chapter which brought so many 
anxious moments and the feeling that Indians were 
definitely discriminated against by the Government _ ; 
of the greatest republic in the world. 

August 13, 1927, Sudhindra Bose married Age 
Zimmerman, a graduate student in the ‘Romance wig 
Language Department of the State University of Iowa. : ; 
But even here the sailing of the event was not &@ 
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smooth one. The Justice of the Peace who was to ca 
unite them in holy matrimony, had a stroke while he — 
was reading the service. Helped by the members of the = 
household, Sudhindra and Anne carried the stricken 
man to a couch. He passed away the next day. The | 
ceremony begun by the Justice of the Peace was 4 
terminated by a protestant minister. When the news 
of Sudhindra’s marriage reached the Political Science 43 
Department, there was consternation, but Dr. Sham- | 
baugh said humorously, “These Hindus woo .and win 
our best and prettiest girls. Dr. Bose how did you do 4 
it 2” He raised his salary by $500.00 a year. But even a 
that was not sufficient for Sudhindra to ‘establish a s 
home, for with that increase, his salary was only ; 
$1500.00 a year. Anne took up a position in Linden- ta 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. | 
In March 1928, Sudhindri, accompanied by Anne, © 
started out again to go to India. His mother was still — 
living but very feeble and aged, But Sudhindra’s joy 
of seeing his native land and his kin once more Was, %. 
however, mingled with misgivings. Would the British ; 
again annoy him and not let him enter India as they : 
had done in 1921 ? It was not until the permit to land 
was granted by the British police in Karachi, ‘that 
Sudhindra breathed a sigh of relief and rejoiced while | a 
deeply inhaling the fresh morning air. All the gloom i 
had disappeared. He was glad to be alive and among e 
the people he loved. Four wonderful months followed. ma | 
Every day was crammed full with interviews, _ talks, 
gatherings, visits. India revealed herself to him worn 
and poor, but full of dignity and her people poverty- 
stricken but not discouraged. It was at the time when 
Catherine Mayo’s Mother India was first out of the 
press. This book sold like hot chestnuts on a cold 
winter night while Dr. Sunderland’s India in Bondage | 
was proscribed. The vociferous indignation of ies aa 
Indians against the vicious attack by sewer inspector ; 
Mayo rang out genuine and sincere. The fearless revolt a 
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of the Bardoli peasants fired and assured Sudhindra | 


of the ardor and hidden strength of his people. Every- 
Where he went, he found the people dissatisfied and 
trying to find a way to throw off the foreign yoke that 
bound them so firmly to the wheels of bondage. 
Sudhindra had secretly hoped to secure the permis- 
sion to remain in India. With that intent, he went to 
Simla to see the Viceroy. He had already sounded the 
possibility of obtaining a position in some educational 
institution, if not at that particular time, then at least 
at some later date. But without the «co-operation of 
the British, a definite arrangement was futile. He was 
not encouraged by the Viceroy to stay in India, and 
so Sudhindra returned again to the United States ac- 
companied by Anne ready to teach at the fall session. 

The visit to India proved to be invaluable to him. 
It had given him a shot in the arm; he had a new 
approach, a new outlook. India’s stoblenm: were his 
problems, her struggle his struggle. He lectured and 
wrote. His attitude toward imperialism in India and 
elsewhere was unshakable. The slights he received at 
the hands of the “pure Aryans” troubled him little 
now, for he had a much greater cause to defend. 
Altogether, Sudhindra seemed to have a clearer vision, 
a wider horizon, a greater activity. His classes were 
- larger than ever and more than once did Dr. Sham- 
baugh commend him for his clear thinking and _his 
brilliant presentation of his subject. He was friendlier 
than ever in his contacts and _ students sought. his 
company and his advice. Life- really smiled at him and 
he smiled at life. His contributions. to the various 
newspapers and magazines were regular and numerous. 
He never feared to attack an opponent, who, either 
through poor judgment of willful misrepresentation, 
jeopardized the real issue regarding India and her 
people. His language was direct, terse and force‘ul. 
He never left anyone in doubt as to the question in 
his mind. To bombast he answered with caustic 
sarcasm. Often he answered a question by asking 
another one. In regard to imperialism, his stand was 
uncompromising. Anglophiles and imperialists viewed 
him with anger and openly accused him of subversive 
activities. The United States F. B. I. agents frequently 


_ attended his lectures and found them delightful. Many 


admired him for the courage of his convictions, for he 
was ever ready to defend them to the end. 

As a teacher, he was a success. In the words of Dr. 
- Shambaugh, his good friend and Chief, “Dr, Bose has 
become one of the most outstanding teachers in this 
University. ” He was patience itself when it was a 
matter of bringing a difficult point across to the 
students. He never discouraged anyone as long as he 
sincerely tried to achieve his goal. Often groups of 
young students gathered around his fireplace in his 
library and while they sipped coffee and munched 
cookies, he would discuss world problems with them 
until the late hours of the night. In the summer, he 
would ask some well-informed person to join them and 
under the bright moon and in his secluded garden 
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they would talk over current events and probletis of ; 
the day. Untiringly he strove to disseminate knowledge 
about the East, its philosophy, its religions, the social 
and political life of the people. The freedom of India 
was his great dream ; he never thought that Pakistan 
could ever become a ‘eulity. He firmly believed in the 
goodwill of his countrymen toward one another and 
in their true love for their motherland, “Let us be- 
Indians first and foremost, and then only, Muslims or 
Hindus,” he would say to visiting Indians. He thought 
of a free India, united, strong and great as of old, 
stepping into the ranks of the leading nations and the 
leader in Asia. 

Sudhindra Bose had a number of Kiobbies. He 
loved books. He bought them regularly but with care. 
He was fond of good paper, good binding and he was 
very fussy about the general set-up of the book such 

: printing, type, margin, In reading a book, he took 
aie to digest all important points. He was not 
interested in telling people how fast he could read or 
how many books he read over the week-end. Every 
point of importance, he underlined and indexed on the 
empty fiy-leaves of the book. The margins too served 
him for annotations. He would explain that this 
method enabled him to go back to the book and use 
it for quick references. His books were neatly kept in 
closed book-cases in his cheerful library. His yard or 
lawn, which resembled a green carpet, received almost 
as much of his attention as did his books. He kept it 
weedless and well cut. It was a standing joke in the 
neighbourhood that Dr. Bose brushed and combed his 
lawn every morning before breakfast. Evenings, he and 
his faithful collie dog, Rani, loved to sit under the 
spreading weeping willow near the house. There he 
would read and medicate and enjoy the peace of the 
descending night. Sudhindra loved his modest home 
on that short side street, near a small wood with all 
his heart. He had wondered the world long enough to 
appreciate this little haven of a storm-tossed traveller. 
Each Friday, on returning from his last class of the 
week, he would enter the house and symbolically shut 
the door behind him and say : “I am shutting out the’ 
world and its people for a moment. If anyone wishes 
to see me, I shall be glad to see him, but he must 
come here to my refuge, and he shall be welcome.” 

“Man proposes and God disposes.” Sudhindra’s 
longing for India became ever greater and he hoped 
that the time would come when he could return once 
more to the land of his birth and to his dear brother. 
Jotindra Nath Bose. It was not to be. A skin disease 
had troubled him for years, a disease for which modern 
science has not as yet discovered a remedy, scarcely 
a check. He had consulted every medical authority on 
dermatology he heard off, but there . was no cure. 
They told him that the disease was not “killing” but 
that it weakened the system in general. The doctor 
never spoke a truer word. Sudhindra’s resistance 
weakened visibly. He closed hig book earlier and 
stayed in bed longer. The care of the lawn became too 


for a while. His quick step slackened. The University to Columbus, Ohio, to give a radio discussion on | 
for him any longer. He refused to make calls. More lecture. A week later he succumbed to ‘the third attack a 


: tion, in telling the beads. He sought earnest advice the heart and on the 26th of May, 1946, Sudhindra — 


‘Tue story of the growth and .development of journalism  astericks in their columns, as the editors could not ‘make 


the governance of the land. Similar was the case with 


Gs writ large on the pages of the history of Indian 


‘ Gazette started in Calcutta on 29th January, 1780. It was 


existence the paper was suppressed by the Government as 
it slandered the wife of Warren Hastings as well as some. 


_ ofhcial Englishmen. At this time no love was lost between 


of the government which were too much despotic. The 
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now pulled the shades at the windows and reclined hour glass,was running fast. Still he insisted on ; 
lectures, which he religiously attended, held no interest Rabindranath ‘Tagore’s poetry. This was his | last # 
and more he found solace in reading the Gita, medita- of pneumonia. This time there were complications of A: 
from Swami Nikhilananda and even arranged for ® breathed his last. A valiant son of Mother a had vs 


visit with him in order to learn more about prayer at last gohe home, Aiceti, ees 
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INDIAN JOURNALISM AND OUR FREEDOM MO\ 
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( The first Phase ) a = a os, ig sa - 
. By JOGESH C. BAGAL | Eee 
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in India is an interesting and instructive study. News- time to fill up the gaps caused by the deletion of words by ae 
paper is called the fourth state in a democratic country, cfficial censor. Our freedom struggle, 30 far as the z 
whereas in the case of a dependency it proves a veritable expression of free opinion through newspapers was cath: a 
thorn in the way of its rulers. The reason is not far to cerned, cated from 1799 and this was done on bebalf ae 


seek. In one case the country is ruled by the will of the the mute millions by the. generoushearted " aes 4 


people, while in the other the ruler never cares for it in Britons. 


India. Since the battle of Plassey this country became 
a dependency of Britain though it was under the aegis of 
the East India Company. Any protest against the vagaries 
of the rulers was not to be tolerated. The press is the 
principal medium of public protest against any govern- 
mental misdeeds, and it became the first victim, This 


journalism. | 
The first newspaper in India was the weekly Bengal 


edited by James Augustus Hickey. After two years of its 


highly placed officials, 

More newspapers were statted in the wake of the 
Bengal Gazette. The India Gazette, The Calcutta Gazette, 
The Bengal Hurkaru were the principal of them. It should 
be noted here that the editors of these journals were all non- 
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the servants of the Company, that is, the actual rulers of 
the country, and these non-official Britons. The latter had 
to take licences in order to live and move in the land. 
Any offence committed by them against the State was 
punishable by deportation to England at Government 
expense. Indians were not organised, they had no organ, 
their views remained unheard. It was these non-official 
Britons nurtured in the ideas of democracy- who expressed 
their indignation through newspapers against the actions 
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annexations of Lord Wellesley were severely criticised by Rammohun Roy = 
them, and the result was the order of pre-censorship of TR a 
news, views and even advertisements by the Government in “The censorship continued till 1818, Lord He ne 
41799, Newspapers oftentimes came out with many Soren saeey, found that the Wellesley ‘regulations of ol : wae 
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sorship were not proving effective. Anglo-Indians had by however essential-to the native of a free State, is not iti 


now become editors. India being their homeland, they could 
not be punished by deportation for the breach of the Regu- 
lations. The Government then had no other alternative 
but to withdraw them. But this they did temporarily, only 
to pass fresh Regulations in 1823 for shackling the Press, 
But more of this later. 





James Silk Buckingham 


Meanwhile in 1818 even before the withdrawal 
of the Press Regulations two Bengali newspapers were 
almost simultaneously published, Bengal Gazette by Ganga 
Kishore Bhattacharya in Calcutta and Samachar Darpan by 
the Serampore Missionaries at Serampore. The latter took 
care from its very inception not to offend the authorities 
in any way. Bengal Gazette was a progressive journal and 
supported the reforms sought to be introduced by Raja 
Rammohun Roy in the Hindu Society. Thé paper was how- 
ever short-lived. Sambad Caumudi followed Bengal 
Gazette. It caine to light on the 4th December, 1821. The 
principal inspirer and writer of this weekly was Rammohun 
himself. Not only the need of social reforms was broached 
in the journal, but all news both Indian and foreign found 
space in it. To improve social economy the value of 
insurance and banking was stressed for the first time in 
this paper. Bhawanicharan Banerjee who was a collabo- 
rator of Rammohun in conducting and editing Sambad 
Caumudi, severed connection with the journal and started 
Samachar Chandrika which soon became the exponent of 
the orthodox school. The liberal and orthodox schools thus 
parted ways as early as 1823, Rammohun Roy was 
himself the editor of the Persian paper Mirat-ul-Akhber. 

During the four years 1818-1823, the Government were 
busy finding out ways and means to put new shackles 
on newspapers, both English and vernacular. The 
Government view regarding the freedom of the Press was 
aptly put in these few lines, “The liberty of the Press, 


my judgement, consistent with the character of our institu-. 
tions in this country, or with the extraordinary nature of 
their interests.” The Government of Lord Hastings forged 
new shackles for the Press in 1822. And it was left for 
John Adam, the acting Governor-General, to issue the new 
Press Regulations on March 4, 1823. 
The Press Regulations of Wellesley were «directed 
against English journals. (as there were none other), 
and those of this year were directed against both English 
and vernacular papers. Needless to add, the mascent 
vernacular journalism was hard hit by ‘the latter Regu- 
lations, Rammohun Roy thought it beneath his dignity 
to publish his journal any longer under these servile Regu- 
lations. His letter to the Government is a unique speci- 
men of the first public expression of our love of freedom, 
It should be mentioned here that, amongst the 
Europeans, James Silk Buckingham, the erudite scholar 
and editor of The Calcutta Journal, was the first victim 
of the Press Regulations of 1823. A friend of Ram- 
mohun, Buckingham fought bravely for our cause. He 
had already earned the opprobrium of the Government. 
The latter lost no opportunity of resorting to the law 
and deported him to England on a frivolous charge. 





Debendra Nath Tagore 


Our struggle for freedom really started from cessation 
of publication of Mirat-ul-Akhber by Rammohun. In this 
respect Rammohun may be called the first non-co-operator 
in India. He did not rest content with this. He at first 
sent an appeal to the Supreme Court, and when it proved 
unavailing, he preferred a memorial to the British Crown, 
Among the signatories to the appeal, besides Rammohun, 
were Dwarkanath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore and 
three others. The memorial is regarded as the first 
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charter of our freedom movement. During the liberal 
regime of Lord William Bentinck, however, the Regulations 
were not stringently applied. Some new journals belonging 
- to the progressive school made their appearance in the early 

thirties. The Reformer of Prasanna Kumar Tagore. The En- 
quirer of Krishna Mohan Banerjee and Jnananwesan (a 
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Tarachand Chakravarty 
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ciglot paper) of Dakshinaranjan Mukherjee and, later of 
Rasik Krishna Mallik, kept the torch of free expression alight, 
These journals discussed politics from a new angle of vision, 
Bengali journalism also flourished in early thirties. Sambad 
Prav appeared as a weekly in 1831 under the editorship 
of Iswar Chandra Gupta, the famous Bengali poet. The 
movement started against the Press Regulations by Ram- 
mohun bore fruit after a decade. Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
then acting Governor-General, appreciated the importance 
of the movement against the Regulations and withdrew it 
on 15th September, 1835. From-that year newspapers in 
India enjoyed freedom for another twenty-two years, till it 
was again disturbed during the Sepoy Mutiny. 

After the Press had been set free, Indian journalism 
began to rise to its full stature. In Bengal many Bengali 
weeklies were started. _Sambad Purnachandrodaya (1835) 
and Sambad Bhaskar (1839) became the leading Bengali 
weeklies. Sambad Prabhakar which had. stopped for 
sometime, reappeared as a tri-weekly in 1836 and three 
years later became a full-fledged daily, the first of its 
kind in Bengali language. Sambad Prabhakar was 
not aggressively orthodox, and it represented what was 
best in our religion, culture and society. 
Spectator founded in 1842 as a monthly and edited by such 
stalwarts of the Hindu College as Tarachand Chakravarty, 
Ram Gopal Ghose, Peary Chand Mitra and the Reverend 
Krishnamohan Banerjea, appeared with a new ideal 
of service of the motherland. In the prospectus it was 
declared that the conductors of the paper would not seek 
any monetary gain from it. Over and above providing 
news both Indian and foreign, they would do everything 
in their power to serve their country. When George 
Thompson arrived in India late in 1843, and with his help 
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the Bengal British India Society was founded, The Bengal 
Spectator became their mouthpiece and was turned into 
a weekly. It propagated the views held by the progressive 
The paper was a diglot one, and the ruling race 
The views expressed in 


school. 
could grasp its contents easily. 


this journal made the Anglo-Indian papers like The Star, 


The Englishman and The Friénd of India fly into a great rage. 
They criticised .George Thompson severely for helping 
Indians to be politically conscious. The Young Bengal, 
promoters of the Bengal British India Society, were 
criticised no less severely, and were nicknamed “Chucker- 
butty Faction” after the name of their leader Tarachand 
Chakravarty. Tattwabodhini Patrika of which Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore was the founder, and Akshoy Kumar 
Datta, the first editor, supplied what was wanting in The 
Spectator. .The Bengali life and culture found a ready 


. exponent in this Bengali monthly. It fought vehemently 


against the Christian Missionaries while the latter were 
engaged in proselytising activities in this province. This 
gave no less impetus to our future freedom movement, 
The struggle for Indian freedom had up till then 
been mostly on the plane of idea, but henceforward it began 
to take a practical shape, so far as political agitation was 
cencerned. Political societies had hitherto been established 
more or less for sectional ends. But this time the Bengal 
British India Society commenced striving for the well- 
being of the whole of India, and for all classes of people. 





Ram Gopal Ghose 


The Bengal Spectator could not continue Jong. The 


Hindu Intelligencer of Kasiprasad Ghose was started in 


1846 and took up the cause advocated by the Spectator. 
But much water had flown by this time under the bridge 
of the Hugli. The Charter Act of 1833 had removed all 
the restrictions against the Europeans settling and carrying 
on business in the country. ‘The latter became self-con- 
scious, and instead of breaching the cause of the Indians, 
pleaded for their separate entity as distinct from the 
children of the soil, The official Bills of 1849 to put an 
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end to this sense of separatism could fot be proceeded 
with owing to European pressure. The causes of conflict 
between the official and non-official Britons having been 
removed, they became allies to one another, This: was 
more than sufficiently proved during the Sepoy Mutiny and 
the Indigo Disturbances. The Hindoo Patriot (started in 





Nabagopal Mitra 


1853) under the editorship of Harischandra Mukherjee 
was perhaps the first paper to draw attention to the race- 
consciousness of the Europeans. The racial animosity as 
a corollary to this race-consciousness would prove fatal both 
to the Indians and Europeans. But its voice was then 
like crying in the wilderness. When the Sepoy mutiny 
actus!y broke out early in 1857, the Europeans were up in 
arms against the Bengalees and induced the Government to 
punish them as they were also complicated in it. The 
Bengalees were an eye-sore to the Europeans» While decry- 
ing the Mutiny in no uncertain terms, The Patriot proved 
to the hilt the hollowness of the above charge. The 
Government, too, paid no heed to this outcry. The Patriot 
was then a power, and Lord Canning, the then Governor- 
General, was in most cases guided by the views expressed 
in it so far as the Mutiny was concerned, The Indigo 
Disturbances came in the wake of the Mutiny. This time 
The Patriot championed the cause of the Indigo ryots. 
Accounts of the tyrannical and, sometimes, murderous acts 


of the Indigo-planters appeared in The Hindoo Patriot. 


The ryots were goaded to rise in combination against this 
brutish class of exploiters. The Hindoo Patriot appointed 
correspondents in the mofussil to give authentic accounts 
of this rising. The Government could not sit idle. They 
appointed a Commission, late known as Indigo Commission, 
to enquire and report on the Indigo question. They did 
not pass any laws on the findings of the Commission, but 


the administrative arrangements made by them proved 
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effective. The Indigo-planters’ various forms of oppression 
and torture came to light; they became disgraced before 
the public eye. The Hindoo Patriot’s services in this 
regard were unique. Somprakash, the Bengali weekly, of 
Pandit Dwarkanath Vidyabhusan, was started in November, 
1858, It did yeoman’s service at that time for the political 
education of our countrymen. - / 

Racial animosity of the European community could not 
but react on the mind of the educated Bengalees. The 
Bengalee of Grischandra Ghose, The Indian Mirror started 
under the auspices of Maharshi Debendra Nath, Mookherjee’s 
Magazine of Sambhu Chandra Mukherjee, both old and 
new series, took up the cause of their countrymen and 
criticised the conduct of the Whites and their official hench- 
men whenever occasion arose, without the fear of frown 
or favour, In Siksha-Darpan Bhudeb Mukherjee com- 
menced discussing political, educational and social ques- 
tions in pithy Bengali. His line of approach was 
altogether new. By the mid-sixties Rajanarain Bose issued a 
prospectus from Midnapore adverting to the necessity of 
a Society for the all-round improvement of the nation. 
Our language, literature, art, system of medicine, costume, 
customs, traditions—in a word our own Culture must be 
revived and improved. Dependence on foreigners in this 
respect was proposed to be discarded and self-reliance 
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encouraged. Nabagopal Mitra gave shape to this idea of 
Rajanarain by starting Hindu Mela (or, ‘National Gather- 
ing’ as it was called in English) in April, 1867. He had 
already started The National Paper, a weekly financed by 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore on August, 1865. Now 
this paper began to espouse the cause of the Hindu Mela 
and naturally became its spokesman, The cause of the 
Hindu Mela was taken up by other Indian journals also. 
In this gonnection, the services of Madhyastha of Mano- 


INDIAN JOURNALISM AND OUR FREEDOM MOVEMENT 


mohan Bose and Amrita Bazar Patrika, of which more 
presently, should be specially mentioned. 

The publication of Amrita Bazar Patrika from a reMote 
village in Jessore on February 20, 1868 is a landmark in 
the history of Indian journalism. Our freedom movement 
is closely interlinked with this journal, It was at first 
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Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 


a Bengali weekly. From the second year some English 
articles were inserted in it. From 1872 it became a regular 
bilingual paper. But it had to forego its Bengali portion 
altogether owing to the Vernacular Press Act of 1878. The 
English and the Bengalees, or for the matter of that, the 
Indians, are two distinct races. Their interests are different, 
and diametrically opposite to each other. These two races 
could never meet to solve the country’s problem, Hence 
we, the Indians, must stand on our own legs and strive 
for our own progress. One thing the Patrika used to 
emphasise even in those days. That is, political dependence 
is the root of our misery. Removal of this is the panacea 
of all our evils. The sooner it is achieved the better for all 
concerned. While advocating this, the Patrika was Dot 
unmindful of the then progressive movements of the 
country. It advocated reform in society and religion, 
espoused the causes of the Hindu Mela and all its off- 
shoots. National and scientific education, physical cul- 
ture, Bengali literature, National theatre—all these nation- 
building activities of the time, and most of which were 
affiliated to the Hindu Mela, found a ready exponent in 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, Needless to add, Patrika’s politics 
was very much disliked by the officials, and within a 
few month of its start Patrika found itself involved in a libel 
case. The officialdom stood as one man against Patrika, 
and though the Printer and the contributor of the article 
for which the libel case was instituted, were found 
guilty and punished, the editor came out unscathed 
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to the ereat chagrin of the officials. Bangadarshan of 
Rankim Chandra Chatterjee, a Bengali monthly started in 
1872, served to rouse the educated people from the state 
of stupor. It unravelled to them the immense possibilities 
of our language, literature, arts and culture. Sadharani_of 
Akshoy Chandra Sarkar, a Bengali weekly, did not lag 
behind in educating the people in the affairs of the State. 
But -Amrita Bazar Patrika alone claimed the honour 
of virulently attacking the Governmental measures which 
it deemed anti-national, harmful or notorious. Various 
regulations restricting the freedom of expression, apathy 
of the Government to employ Indians to responsible posi- 
tions, educational policy of Sir John Campbell, deposition 
of the Gaekwar, European onslaught against natives, the 
famine in the southern provinces, the Afghan war, the 
Delhi Durbar—these were only a few of the topics that 
agitated the public mind during the seventies, and to 
each one of them the Patrika did not fail to pay adequate 
attention. It was mainly due to the fearless discussion 
and vehement criticism of these measures in the Patrika 
that Lord Lytton's Government thought it fit to pass the 
obnoxious Vernacular Press Act of 1878. The authorities 
of the Patrika saw through the machinations of the powers 
that be and turned it into an exclusively English weekly 
almost overnight. This was not only a great relief but 
also a source of great encouragement for the man in the 





Surendra Nath Banerjee 


street. The intentions of the Government were brought 
to light and the people, especially the educated section 
who were more dependent on the State, resolved more 
than ever to rely on their own selves. Aryadarshan of 
Jogendra Nath Vidyabhusan took up the cue from the 
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Patrika and encouraged, through its articles on Mazzini, 
Garibaldi and other heroes of Iialy’s liberaticn movement, 
the intransigent spirit of the educated Bengali youths. 
Sulabh Samachar of Keshub Chunder Sen, one pice Bengalj 
weekly, did much for the propagation of progressive ideas 
amongst our countrymen. 

The services of The Bengalee of Surendra Nath 
Banerjee in the first phase of our national struggle should 
be mentioned. The Indian Association was founded 
in July, 1876. It took up the Civil Service question just 
afier its inception. It conducted the agitation against the 
Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act. Agitation against 
the former met with success when the Act was repealed in 
1882. Reform of the tenancy laws, introduction of local 
self-government and similar other things also were attended 
to by the Association. Surendra Nath Banerjee, the main- 
spring of the Assotiation, purchased the proprietary 
rights of The Bengalee in 1879, became its editor and 
began to express the cause the Indian Association stood 
for. The Bengalee also did not spare, to criticise the 
Government whenever the occasion arose. It was involved 
in a contempt of court case in 1883 in which editor 
Surendra Nath was imprisoned. Surendra Nath was at 
that time at the hey-day of his glory and his imprisonment 
was deemed a national insult by his countrymen, The 
Bengabasi and Sanjibani also came into being in the early 
eighties and served our cause vigorously in the days of 


the Ibert “Bill Agitation. 
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To sum up, the services rendered by Indian Journalism 
to bring about political consciousness cannot be over- 
estimated. During the late eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth century non-official Britons championed our cause. 
The Wellesley Regulations of 1799 and the Adam Regu- 
lations of 1823 were mainly directed against them, though 
the vernacular papers and local editors also came under 
the latter’s purview. Sir Charles Metcalfe repealed these 
Regulations in 1835,. The freedom, thus conferred on the 
Press, gave a fillip to the cause of Indian journalism, More 
and varied types of newspapers appeared and continued 
political discussion, The Government of Lord Canning 
was constrained temporarily to check the venomous effu- 
sions of the Anglo-Indian Press during the Sepoy Mutiny. 
Partly for the governmental measures and partly for the 
racial animosity of the new class of Britons, Indians were 
gradually estranged from the ruling race. Journals, mostly 
those in vernacular, became their spokesman and opened 
their columns for continuing agitation, political and other- 
wise. This was not tolerated by the Authorities, and the 
sinister Vernacular Press Act of 1878 put tremendous 
shackles on it. Our journals also did splendidly on the 
occasion of the Ilbert Bill Agitation in 1883. Among 
the factors that contributed to the foundation of Indian 
National Congress in 1885, growth and development . of 
Indian journalism can be fairly counted as one.’ Con- 
tribution of our journals to the cause of freedom move- 
ment in the pre-Congress days must not be forgotten. 





YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
One of the Scenic Wonders of the United States 


By JOSEPH LANDAU 


Tue spectacular grandeur of Yosemite National Park, 
one of the most scenic in the United States, has 
brought gasps of admiration and astonishment from 
* everyone who has ever seen it in the short time it has 
been known to the white man. Here is Nature in her 
most rugged and grandest dress. In Yosemite are 
gigantic granite monoliths—single blocks of stone that 
rear up .out of the valley floor and tower many thou- 
sand feet. Here are waterfalls, one of which plunges 
more than 2,000 feet. Here are lakes and streams ; 
cloud-scraping mountain summits and spectacular water- 
falls ; Nature in her rawest—and most pleasing aspect. 
Yosemite National Park is a 1,189-square-mile area 
about 200 miles east of San Francisco, California. The 
scenic grandeur that annually attracts thousands to this 
park is compressed into a valley about seven miles long 
and a mile wide—a valley walled in by nearly perpendi- 
cular cliffs surrounded by breath-taking vistas of giant 
rocks and lovely waterfalls. Around this valley lie the 
ridges and peaks of the rugged Sierra Nevada Moun- 


Here are to be seen those great single granite rocks, 
Half Dome and El Capitan. El. Capitan is the largest 


exposed single block of granite in the world. Its cliff 


rises gn a sheer line more than 3,000 feet above the 
valley floor. Half Dome, next only to El Capitan m 
size, has one sheer cliff reaching almost half a mile in 
height. Yosemite Falls tumbles in three steps 2,425 feet 
from the valley of Yosemite Creek down to the floor 
of the valley. Bridalveil Falls is never entirely dry, and 
drops 620 feet. Nevada and Vernal Falls give an un- 
paralleled display of water acrobatics. 

Yosemite is a scenic playground. There are miles 
of auto-roads leading to the many sights; additional 
miles of bridle paths and trails for hiking. There are 
camping facilities and fine hotels complete with golf 
courses and swimming pools. And there are 300 lakes 
and many miles of mountain streams stocked with 
trout to tempt the fisherman. Saddle horses and bicycles 
can be rented. And it is not only a spot to visit in 
summer ; there is an all-weather road leading into the 
park, and in the winter there is skiing, ice skating, 
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YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


tobogganing and othe» winter sports available, includ- 
ing a ski lift. 

Yosemite Valley first entered the white man’s 
history in 1776, the same year the 13 American colonies 
3,000 miles to the east were starting their war of inde- 





The gates of ‘Yosemite Valley showing famed El Capitan on the 
left, Clouds’ Rest and Half Dome in the distant centre, and on 
the left Bridalveil Falls which drops 620 ft. 


pendence. A Spanish explorer, looking 
across the great valley of Central 
California noted “a great, snowy range” 
which he marked- on his map. But 
while the American Indians knew of 
this area, no white man is known to 
have entered it until 1851. Prospectors 
worked through the valley in the 
1850’s, but apparently did not find 
enough to make it a mining center. BY 
the 1860's, surveys were being under- 
taken, and a few brave parties of 
sightseers made the trip into the valley. 
In 1864, the valley was set up as a 
state recreation area. Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, surrounding the California 
area, was established in 1890, and the 
United States Government took over 
the entire area in 1906 as a national 
park. 

Yosemite Valley once was ocean bot- 
tom, covered *by an arm of the 
Pacific Ocean. Geologists figure this 
was about 200,000,000 years ago. The 


land generally rose, eroded, and : 
then: rose again. The Merced River cut the 
valley itself; the other streams in. the area 


were not able to cut so fast, thus causing those tremen- 
dous differences of elevation that make the magnificent 
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waterfalls. Later glaciers cate, in soitié places 500 feet 
thick ; but thick as they were, they never covered such 
eminences as Half Dome. Even then Half Dome and 
El Capitan towered above the sea of ice that covered 
the valley floor. The ice was responsible for many of 
the vertical rocks that make Yosemite 
so spectacular. 


In Yosemite are to be found some 
groves of the Giant. Sequoia, the oldest 
and. biggest living things. Some of these 
giant trees tower almost 300 feet. They 
are not so tall as the Redwoods along 
the California Coast, but they surpass 
those Pacific Coast trees in girth, In, 
the park, too, are many kinds of wild 
life. There dre black bears, many 
standing as high as 40 inches at the 
shoulder. Visitors have to be warned 
constantly that these animals are dan- 
gerous. However, the grizzly bear has 
been practically extinct in this region 
many years. There are also deer, moun-~ 
tain lions, wildcats and coyotes, as well 
as smaller animals, such as ground 
squirrels, chipmunks, gophers and por- 
cupines. There are many varieties of 
birds, and quite a collection of reptiles, 
of which only the rattlesnake is 
poisonous. 





Beginners at Chinquapin Ski School try out their skis on the 
heavy snows in Yosemite National Park in the western state 
of ‘Califernia 


Ewery effort has been made to keep Yosemite 


National Park as nearly natural as possible. Anyone 
who cares to can leave the road or trail and in a few 
feet be in virgin wilderness. The United States National 
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Park Service provides ranger service ; these men con- 
duct auto-caravans, short nature walks, and even longer 
trips through the beauties of this wonderland. Nightly 
programs are provided at many camps. Yosemite Lodge 
is open all year around. Other hotels are open only in 
the spring, summer and autumn months. Water, gar- 
bage facilities, comfort stations and lavatories are pro- 
vided. There is a charge of $2 for entering the park. 
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on a gigantic scale. Single rocks tower thousands of 
feet ; streams drop in falls by like amounts ; the trees 
are among the biggest in the world. Yosemite Valley 
is but a small part of Yosemite National Park. Around 
the valley lie other attractions ; Wawona Basin, Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, with its dam that stores San Francisco’s 
drinking water supply ; Tuolumne Meadows, and many 
gorges and canyons. And’ towering over all is the High 





The upper Yosemite Falls of Yosemite, one of 
the highest sheer falls in the world, plunges 
1,430 it. in its first drop. The lower Yosemite 
Falls, immediately below has a drop of 320 ft. 


Here in the park is Yosemite Valley, one of the 
scenic wonders of North America. Around a_ little 
stretch of land about seven miles long and a mile wide 
are eight of the most beautiful waterfalls in the world, 
towering rocks that rise above the clouds, streams and 
scenes of grandeur. The visitor is not long left in doubt 
as to what awaits him. His first view of the valley is 
through the gateway formed by El Capitan on the left 
and Cathedral Rocks on the right. Everything heré@*is 





Yosemite National Park in the western state of 
California is famous for its giant sequois 


Sierra. Nor is this just a summer playground ; there ate 
winter sports here as well. _ 

Yosemite got its name from the Yosemite tribe of 
American Indians, a tribe of aborigines who lived in 
this area. Their name means grizzly bear—but the griz- 
zly has been extinct in this region since about 1880. 
The name was bestowed upon the valley by a doctor 
who accompanied the first white men into this country. 
“Yosemite” is pronounced in four syllables—“Yo-semm- 
mitt-tea,” with the accent on the second syllable—From 
The (Louisville) Courier-Journal Magazine, June 27, 
1948, 
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By SATYA PRAKASH, wa 
Superintendent of Archaeology, Jatpur 


Stones speak but they speak in symbols understood 
and grasped like words written in a book by those who 
have trained ears. Trained ears silently receive sermons 
and musings of the country’s glorious past from stone 
or wood, which is but an unintelligible record to the 
naked eye. 

Symbols in stones and wood are indicative of styles 
and decorations which are largely conditioned by the 
character of the material employed in them. So-far as 
the age of the city of Jaipur is concerned it is not very 
old. It is only a little over two hundred years old. Its 
look is very deceptive, for the city is more gay and 
attractive than its age. It has been very little affected 
‘by the ravages of time so much so that even in this 
mechanised age artists and craftsmen of the place are 
continuing to work. wonders in stone ‘with age-old 
instruments which are simple and’ materials that are 
easily available everywhere. It is but a wonder that 
they produce work of a very high quality by such 
insignificant means. j 

Jaipur, the city of victory as it literally means, 
presents a good many attractions to a foreigner. One is 
simply charmed to see this city of extraordinary beauty 
and grandeur as one moves on its broad roads and 
straight streets. The view of the picturesque buildings 
in bright pink colour is soothing to the eyes and 
refreshing to the mind. Numerous sights, natural and 
archaeological, fill one with delight. Needless to say, 
the city is one of the very well-known places of India. 
It is famous not only for its romantic past but also 
for its beauty and symmetry. 

The credit for this well-designed and regular con- 
struction of the city goes to the Maharaja Sawai Jai- 
singh II, who may well be called the father of this city. 
The true glory and magnificence of the ancient east 
have been allowed to be kept up by the present ruler 
His Highness Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai Mansinghji 
Bahadur who has contributed much to the material 
improvements and modernisation of the city. 

The city is surrounded on the north and east -by 
rugged hills crowned with forts. At the end of the ridge 
overhanging the city on the north-west is the Nahar- 
garh or “Tiger Fort.” The face of the ridge is scarped 
and inaccessible on the south, 7.e., city side, while on the 
north, it slopes towards Amber. 

"A crenellated wall with seven gateways encloses the 
city which is the pleasant healthy capital of one of the 
most prosperous independent States of Rajputana. It is 
a very busy and important commercial town with large 
banks and other trading establishments. It is a centre 
of native manufactures specially those of many kinds 
of jewellery and of coloured printed cloths and muslins. 
The enamel work done is the best in India, and the 
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cutting and setting of garnets and other stones found in 
the State is an important ‘industry. The crowded 
streets and markets are most lively and picturesque. 
The city is remarkable for the width and regularity of 
its main streets. OP eet 

The street are laid out in rectangular blocks and 
each of them is divided by cross streets into six equal 


portions. The main streets are one hundred and eleven 
The | 


feet wide with paved foot-paths on both sides. 
city is lighted by electric light. 





Chandra Mahal, Jaipur 


The eity of Jaipur is a planned city. Its founder 


Maharajan Jaysingh and his learned Jain assistant — 


Vidyadhar are said to have adopted this plan from 
ancient treatises on the art of architecture and 
planning, the Silpasastra. The general style of archi- 
tecture is Indo-Saracenic. Its buildings have not been 
hybridized through the western influence. The old 


traditional Rajput style is manifest in majority of the 


buildings. The latticed terraces, the airy pavilions and 


the verandahs with their slender colonnades are enough © 


to enchant a visitor. The uniform colour scheme run- 
ning through all the buildings enhances the beauty of 
the city and nicknames the city of Jaipur as the ‘Rose 
Pink City of India’ 


' All these attractions are for all and sundry, and the - 
streets, as one moves on them, present a homogeneous ~ 


atmosphere for all the visitors. From the high-powered 
cars and elephants of the nobility and the State, down 


to ordinary camel and oxen carts there is room for all. . 


In spite of the dense traffic pedestrians do not find 


themselves inconvenienced in any way. The religious- — 


minded pilgrims visiting Jaipur meet their deity too on 
the way when they cross the main road and thorough- 


fare, for gods have their shrines in the middle of the. 
road and there is usually room for a Bo tree beside the- 
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shrine. 
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India is a land of charity. It is an object of pride 

here for people to resort to acts of charity. This is 
manifest here on the roads: and streets where regular 
herds of cows and bulls are seen wandering 
and also staying at some quarters in wait for the meals 
served to them at public expense at regular intervals. 
Langurs, peacocks, kites and pigeons too share the 
bounty of the State and its people and it is a sight to 
see pigeons hovering on the streets and waiting to be 
fed by some one. Peacocks are in evidence everywhere, 
even in crowded streets, where their presence is very 
pleasing to the eye, and their dance seen from some 
vantage ground is all the more lovely and graceful. 





The Art Museum—Albert Hall 


Everywhere in Jaipur State stones have played the 
most prominent part in the field of architecture. The 
latticed terraces and parapets of the houses and the 
verandahs with their slender colonnades are, no doubt; 
influenced by Persian art in the matter of construction, 
but the old tradition and the Rajput style of archi- 
tecture have not been marred in any way. The general 
impression which one gets from the sight of its buildings 
is of harmony in style and form but there is no 
monotony to be found anywhere. Usually the architect 
and decorator is at liberty to follow his own creative 
impulses but he has also catered to the taste of the 
people whose requirements have hardly suffered any 
change here. The grandeur of the town is much 
enhanced by the sense of unity which is in its colour- 
scheme. It is the same rosy colour of the desert at 
sunset—the symbol of renunciation—not of the type 
of an ordinary sadhu’s robe but the dress of a chival- 
rous Rajput who, after having renounced the ordinary 
ties of love and weakness, rushes to the battle-field 
either to win laurels or to die in glory. 

A glance at a plan of the walled city of Jaipur 
would enable one to find that about one-seventh of the 
‘area within the city walls is occupied by the vast sarhad 
or palace enclosure. The first and the foremost enclosure 
is the seven-storeyed palace, the Chandra Mahal. The 
whole is surrounded by a high embattled wall, built by 
_ Maharaja Sawai Jaisingh, but many of the buildings 
included: in it are of a later date. 

ee 
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‘with small windows and filled in with 


The lofty and striking character of the seven- 
storeyed Chandra Mahal, the gaudily furnished modern 
buildings containing the apartments of the Maharaja, 
his courtiers and the queen and their retinue, the milk- 
white structure of the Diwan-i-khas, the elaborately 
planned and constructed observatory, the beautifully 
designed and executed buildings of white, and other 
kinds of stones'in the shape of Mubarak Mahal, the 
fantastic, elaborately designed and _ stucco-decorated 
buildings of Hawa Mahal, the extensive and massive 
structure of the Albert Hall and Museum are sufficient 
to present an onlooker some of the wonders of 
the city of Jaipur wrought in stone. This building 
of Hawa Mahal, to be more precise, is of a singularly 
vivid rose-colour, rising in the form of a pryamid 


bristling with a nine-storeyed facade, composed of a 


hundred bell-turrets and sixty-five projecting windows 
adorned with colonnades and balconies pierced in opel 
work with countless flowers cut out in stone, The palace 
is a mere mask of stucco, and it is more fantastic than 
beautiful. The structure is not of so high an order as 
that of the Chandra Mahal. 


The houses on its different sides in the main city 
slabs of per- 
forated stone are beautiful-looking. The mud walls are 
made to look’ like stone-houses and are painted pink. 
This type of beauty is perhaps responsible for the re- 
mark from the pen of a famous writer, “Jaipur is the 
India of novels and the opera, fairy-like and in- 
credible.” But this is not all. The stone buildings of the 
place here present in them certain traces of the past, 
which find themselves expressed in style and decora- 
tion. The facade of the building, Hawa Mahal, is 
formed into a broad front consisting of several storeys 
of polygonal windows with curved roofs and cupolas. 
The tiny flags on its small cupolas and roofs give it a 
great charm and make it a nice blend of Indo-Saracenic 
style of structure. The frontal side of this elaborate 
construction is based on walls which are hardly six 
inches in breadth, but its different parts are very 
beautifully arranged. The distinguishing mark of this 
building as also of other heavy structures is that each 
storey finds itself more and more elevated over the 
flanks till at last the big central pavilion of the top- 
most storey assumes the form of a mountain peak 
over the small lateral forms. 


The State palaces of Jaipur, though not very 
ancient, provide great attraction, and present in them 
a good specimen of art. In the beautiful building, 
Mubarak Mahal, Jaipur marble is at its best, - Other 
local stones have shared the credit of being nicely 
fitted in them so as to turn the building into a delight- 
ful example of Hindu architecture embellished as it is 
with artistically carved screens, balconies, arches and 
brackets. 

As we pass on we come to a beautifully carved 
marble gate fitted with brass doors. This is also a good 
specimen of local brass work of art. On either side of 
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this gate are found fine frescoes, depicting Hindu 
gods in the foreground and places of interest in Jaipur 
in the background. It is the entrance to the Palace 
within. The beauty of both the Halls—Diwan-i-Khas 
and Diwan-i-Am—is delightfully charming. The former 
is a big hall open on all sides and protected against 
light and heat by nice red cotton-stuffed curtains, The 
hall is painted with colours and lighted with crystal 
chandeliers. The latter is decorated with delicate 
colours on ivory ground, which has given the edifice 
‘a very delightful appearance. There are soft tints on 
an ivory ground of the ceiling, columns and walls to 
produce a very cool and invigorating effect on the 
minds of the visitors. 





Hawa Mahal, Jaipur 


The valuable and fascinating stones employed in the 
Suildings téll their story in detail when oNe studies 
them rather closely. We learn from them: that many 
of these stones are quarried im Jaipur territory. 
A little sandstone comes from MHindaun near the 
- Bharatpur and Karauli border ; valuable marbles are 
obtained from the quarries of Bussi and Raiabo in the 
northwest ; enormous slabs of mica schist used in roofs 
have come here from the hill of Bankri close to the 
town, of Dausa. , 

Jaipur is essentially a land of stone and stone- 
carvers, and stone-buildings predominate here in their 
best, but this does: not mean that the use of wood, the 
basic material for work in primitive India, is ignored 
here. Several rich businessmen have employed wood 
also in their buildings to advantage. Since good 
durable wood was scarce, they imported it from distant 
places and had it carved into door-frames, windows 
and balconies. Wonderful old traditional designs have 


thus been preserved. Thus, in some of the buildings in 
the city cut-timbers have afforded opportunities for 
the development of that exuberant surface decoration 
in whieh the genius of India has excelled. 

To the east of the Chandra Mahal is the famous 
Observatory, the largest of the five built by the cele- 
brated Royal Astronomer Maharaja Sawai Jaisingh at 
Benares, Mathura, Delhi, Jaipur and Ujjain. It is not 
under cover, but is an open courtyard full of curious 
and fantastic instruments invented 
him. It was constructed in the years between 1718-1734 
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and designed by 


A.D. The principal instruments are, first on the west, 


the two circular Rama Yantras for reading altitudes 
and azimuths with twelve horizontal sectors of stone 





Cenotaph at Gettore 


radiating from a round vertical rod ; then to the east 
of these the twelve Rashi-valayas for determining 
celestial latitudes’ and longitudes and next, the great 
Samrat Yantra, or Gnomon, 90 ft. high, situated 
between two quadrants with sextants in a chamber 
outside them. The gnomon’s shadow thrown by the 


sun touches the west quadrant at 6 a.m., gradually — 


descends (this at the rate of 13 ft. per hour) till noon 


and finally ascends the east quadrant. To the north of ~ 


it is a Dakshina Bhitti Yantra or meridional wall, 
near which is a large raised platform known as Maha- 
raja Sawai Jaisingh’s seal and near it are two brass 
circles, one of which is 2 map of the celestial sphere. 
Between these and the Rama Yantra are a number 
of other instruments known as the Kranti Yantra, the 
Kapali, the Chakra Yantra, the last being a graduated 
brass circle corresponding to -the modern equatorial. 
Near the Observatory, to the south-west of it, are 


the Royal stables, built round large courtyards and 
beyond them towards the. east is the Hall of the 
Winds—the Hawa Mahal. This is a fantastic and 
elaborate building and ~ overlooks one of the chief 
streets of the city. It was built by Maharaja Sawai 
Madhosingh I. 
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Galta, Jaipur 


In the central court of the palace are the Clock 
Tower and the Armoury. Close to it is situated the 
old Record Office or the Pothikhana—a plaee where 
the rare paintings and records are preserved, ‘This 
palace library of ancient ‘manuscripts is housed in a 
pavilion in the garden and contains great treasures the 
most famous and the most priceless of which is the 
illustrated translation from Sanskrit into Persian of 
the Mahabharata by Abul Fazl. An amazing collec- 
tion of carpets (some of which date back to the 
times of Jehangir and Sahjehan and are almost worth 
their weight in gold) are housed in this pavilion. 

To the west of the capital afd beyond its walls 
is a Westernised modern town in the making. This 
suburb has a vast new royal palace with its beautiful 
and well-planned gardens which are considered to be 
the finest in India. The barracks of the Sawai 
,Man Guard are very much imposing. The Lady 
Willingdon Hospital and Maharaja College are oD 
the same imposing scale. The new town has streets 
with shops which are elegant in style and more modern 
in form. 3 

. Attached to this is a fine menagerie and aviary. 
There is a fine statue of Lord Mayo in these gardens 
which are zoological in character and surround the 
Art Museum, better known as Albert Hall. It contains 
a large Darbar Hall and a_ beautiful museum—an 
oriental South Kensington—beautifully housed. 


adorned with careful reproductions 
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The Albert Hall is a very imposing structure. 


Tt 


is also in Indo-Persiah style with certain modifications © 


that suit modern times. Nevertheless, the building 
in the details of its stone carvings presents in them 
vivid and careful reproduction of ‘the decorative art 
displayed in the famous historical buildings of Raj- 
putana, Delhi, and Fatepur Sikri. The large portico is 
in distemper _ of 
contemporary portraits of the Maharajas of Jaipur 
from 1503 A.D. to 1922 A.D. which remind one easily 
of the processes through which the work of fresco and 
wall-paintings had to go through in ancient India. 
The copies of well-known pictures from China, Japan, 
Assyria, Chaldea and Persepolis as well as examples of 
ancient Egyptian and Ajanta Art give us an idea of 
the skill of brush demonstrated by artists of the 
different parts of the world. ' 

“The Albert Hall contains in it a very old Persian 
carpet beautifully designed and worked and also some 
Indian carpets finished on Persian pattern. The paint- 
ings representing the different notes of Indian music 
through visual aids are both instructive and interesting. 
The Museum collections, divided as they are under 
four heads—Economic, Educational, Industrial and 
Art, present in them a vast treasure of modern works 
of art, industry and also of antiquities from every 
part of India and outside. ‘These collections are very 
complete and highly interesting. Besides the display 
of foreign and Indian industrial arts in the museum, 
there are also splendid and beautiful models depicting 
all forms of animal life (invertebrata and vertebrata), 
antediluvian animals, comparative anatomy and 
physiologv. Here are also models to illustrate botany 
and geology. There are numerous collections of clay 
figures to illustrate local industries in the animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms. A series of figures in 


clay present studies in life, such as Hindu ascetics and~ 


persons holding different occupations. 

Of other things worth seeing in the city of Jaipur 
is the Maharaja’s Public Library, which is near the 
Tripolia and is a treasure of knowledge in several 
ways. On the Kishan Pole Bazar Road is situated 
the School of Art,°:a handsome modern building, 
which holds technical and industrial classes for 
teaching and reviving various branches of native 
artistic industry—such as metal and enamel work, 
embroidery, weaving, etc. One can also purchase from 


“here at moderate price any product of the school boys, 


if it appeals to him. 

The cenotaphs of the Maharajas at Gettore 
situated just outside the north-east city- wall, the 
Museum of Archaeology at the Purana Ghat and the 
Sun Temple at Galta are also places of great attrac- 
tions for a visitor from outside. 


Though the architecture in Jaipur city shows 
traces of Persian art in it, it need not be stated 
that it shows marked deterioration when we 


compare it with that of Amber. Here architects 
have affected a graceful compromise between the 


Hindu and Mohammedan styles by combining 
Persian domes with Bengali bent-cornices and Hindu 
eclumns. Excellent examples of this pretty style, as 
used for both civic and religious buildings, are to be 
seen here. The existence of a number of Brahmanical 
and Jaina styles in the country helped a good deal in 
the fusion of different styles and thus several threads 
of earlier art tradition appear to combine themselves 
in Jaipur stone-buildings. Strictly speaking, 
architecture from the 15th century to the present 
day is a continuous growth of extraordinary grandeur 
and beauty, in which is to be seen the original type, 
of which the Moghul buildings of the 16th and 17th 
centuries were mere imitations and Moslem adapta- 
tions. Thus, Jaipur buildings are Hindu and Rajput in 
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ROAD TRANSPORT IN BRITAIN _ ae 
From Chariot to Motor Car 


By RALPH STRAUS 


In the last war Britain’s war effort was immensely 
helped by her communications. The highroads between 
her big cities compare with any in the world while the 
minor roads which link villages equal the principal 
_ thofoughfares, both in the smoothness of their surface 
and the skill with which they have been drained. 

The Romans were Britain’s first roadmakers, and 
the lines of the highways which they drove through 
the forests can still be followed quite easily. 

As one crosses England today along wide, white 
stretches of road—some of the finest in the world—it 


is hard to conjure up the countryside of two thousand. 


years ago. 

It. was - strangely wild—thick forest and scrub, 
with only the roughest tracks meandering through. 
Yet, though a man rarely ventured far away from his 
own hamlet, unless on horseback, you would have 
‘seen a primitive form of cart on the tracks and, in 
time of war, the far-famed British chariot. 

The British péople may not have been the actual 
inventors of this engine of war, but they adapted and 
improved it. After the Romans had shown them what 
roadmaking could mean, a long, four-wheeled vehicle 
with a hooped body was evolved which was certainly 
British in its origin. In’ spite of a furnishing of thick 
tapestries it .must have been an uncomfortable 
carriage. : 

The roads throughout the Middle ages and for 
long afterwards, remained appallingly ‘bad. Some of 
the monks built serviceable bridges and repaired the 
worst ruts, but complaints about the “wikked wayes” 
did not grow less. It was not so much the state of the 
roads as the fear*of being considered effeminate that 
retarded innovation in carriage building. This form of 


travel might be all very well for the women and 


children, but for a man to permit himself to be carried 
in a box was not to be thought of. 


Rajput 
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character influenced by Muslim contemporary deco-: ae 
rative tradition which is to be expected because = ae 3g 
Persian and other west-Asiatic influences. 
It is interesting to note that we find referenie: as 
in old treatises of Indian architecture of a decorative — 
style known as Manisila Karma or Manibhumika — 
Karma. It appears that 17th century Renaissance 
did revive this ancient art. es 
Jaipur, in short, exhibits in perfection the plans 
of its designet and founder Maharaja Sawai Jaisingh . I, 
who, to repeat the remarks of Abul Fazl with regard mes: 
to Akbar, dressed the work of his mind and heart ir = 
the garment of stone and clay. In other words, it isa 
reflex of the mind of the great Maharaja. — 








The next step. forwards was a body swung on. 
leather braces, and by 1670 this was in general use. — 


Even so, these coaches with their glazed windows and a 
‘ | $i ie et 





This eighteenth century road tariff is an amusing a 
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reminder of the vanished state of things eee 

peng: 
eikonal panels were incapable of any speed. " a 
ate 


Very soon a new rival was making its appearance + il 
the man-drawn litter, or sedan-chair. ie eee 
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All this while little had been done to improve 
the roads, A nobleman setting out from his northern 
castle to attend Parliament might take three weeks to 
reach London—excellent for the inn-keepers with 
whom he had to lodge each night, but a source of 
irritation to everybody else. 


ant 


This view of England’s old Roman highway shows the straight 
gave to 


determined direction which Roman 
road-building 


engineers 

However, transport was increasing 
rapidly, and while the first public car- 
riages were plying for hire in the 
streets of London, the mails were 
being despatched by huge _ stage- 
coaches. Travelling post was introduced 
from France, and the post-chaise made 
its appearance. The driver (postilion) 
was mounted, both horse and postilion 
being changed as often as was neces- 
sary. And with the lofty gigs and 
sometimes fantastic traps which the 
fashionable “sparks” of the day 
delighted to use, a touch of new gaiety 
was added to the countryside. 

The problem of the roads becamie 
more acute when farmers found it 
Necessary to use heavier carts to bring 
their goods to town. The resulting 
damage led to many experiments, and 
for years there was waged a fierce 
Battle of the Wheels, one faction 
advocating comparatively small, broad 
wheels (or even rollers), the other pinning its faith to 
lighter carts with large, slender wheels. 

New stringent laws were passed and tolls were 
instituted to pay for repairs, but there was little 
improvement. At the end of the eighteenth century 
there came, however, an Ayrshire magistrate with 
revolutionary ideas, John Loudon McAdam. 





These sweeping highways, 
their strips of grass and plantations of trees, are among the finest 
in the world 
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McAdam’s innovation in roadmaking was a double 
one. For the unsatisfactory gravel he substituted a 
thin layer of stone broken into small pieces, all 
roughly the same size. These pieces, gradually con- 


solidated by the traffic, would ultimately produce a 


smooth surface. More important was his idea of rais- 
ing the road level above that of the 
land adjoining, and constructing drains 
on either side. His work, carried out 
over years in various parts of the 
country, surpassed expectations, and by 
1825 macadamisation was general 
throughout Britain. 


Real roads now connected the 
principal towns. There was a speeding- 
up of the mails. Travelling became 
safer and even reasonably comfortable. 

And then an entirely new method of 
transport came to transform the whole 
countryside and give new impetus to 
commerce. In the face of the fiercest 
opposition—far greater than that which 
was to greet the coming of the 
motor-car—the “iron-horse,’ or steam 


engine, appeared in 1825. 

Landlord and farmer raised their 
thair voices against this “stinking iniquity”; 
the prophets spoke warningly of the 
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FEngland’s later-day achievement, with 


grave danger to human life should railroad-trave] 
be put within reach of the common people. But 
once it was realised that accidents Were comparatively 
rare and investors in railroad stock were rewarded for 
their boldness, opposition died, to give place to a mad 
era of ratlroadomana. If all the projected railroad 
companies had been able to carry out their proposals, 
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Se so rat a ee Be EO 
there would hardly have 


“were crowding the 


| been an acre in all England 
without its network of “lines.” 

As a result the main country-roads saw less traffic. 
Many a once-popular house of. call became a village 
inn with empty stables. Road repairs were neglected, 
and milestones and sign-posts became defaced. 

Meanwhile, traffic in the towns was also being 
transformed. Lighter carriages were built ; landau, 
brougham, ‘hansom, and that ugly, useful four-wheeler 
streets. In 1829, too, a coach- 
builder, George Shillibeer, astonished Londoners with 
the first omnibus, while more than one inventor 
produced a steam-carriage. Twenty years later, G. F. 
Train, an American adventurer, introduced the tram 


into England. 


Down to the nineties the average townsman knew 


little of his country’s roads. Had he ventured on their 


_ True, the coming of the bicycle, 
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exploration, he would have found little to admire. 
at first the lofty 
“penny-farthing” and subsequently the more conve- 
nient “safety,” sent him into the country. But dust 
was a problem nobody attempted to conquer. At the 
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Hemricu Hee, the great German lyrist, whose works 
were forbidden in Germany during the 12 years of Nazi 
rule, has become very popular again in Europe to-day. 

Born in Dusseldorf in 1791, he is a true representative 
of the era of romanticism which dates roughly from the 
Battle of Waterloo .till the middle thirties of the 19th 
century. After Napoleon had been banished, reaction set 
in in the whole of Europe and especially in Germany. The 
German princes started a reactionary policy with the 
aim of suppressing all democratic tendencies. 

The literary spirit of that time was opposed to what 
we call to-day realism. The men of poetic impulse found 
their inspiration in the far away past, in distant lands, 
in the realm of the supernatural. The present was felt 
to be vulgar and depressing, poetry therefore was not to 
be an expression of the time but a relief and a flight 
from reality. The German poets of that lime were 


* escapists—though the word did not yet exist. 


Heine, the most popular among them, on whose 
shoulder, as Matthew Arnold puts it, “the largest part of 
Coethe’s mantle fell,” was different from them. He was 
a romantic poet alright as far as his emotions were con- 
cerned but intellectually he was a rationalist and an 
intelligent and sharp critic. Whereas the other poets of 
this period do not reveal any discontent with life or 
revolt against established ideas in their verses, Heine 
was a true heir of the revolution. His life and a good 
part of his work show him as a fighter against reaction, 












































beginning of the twentieth century few people would 
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‘ HEINRICH 
The Poet and the Rebel 


By Dr. ANITA KASHYAP 
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have thought that road transport was on the eve 
its greatest forward step. . > 
The horseless carriage had come to stay. Speedily 1t- 


towns. ; ws 

But the country ? Innumerable experiments were 
made, but the dust showed small inclination to dis- — 
appear. And then, almost overnight, it seemed, the» — 
metalled road we know today appeared and the motor- 


car entered into serious competition with the train. — 

The first world war showed the need for wider, 
straighter, smoother roads. We had reached the age 
of concrete: The lesson which the old Romans had 
given us was re-learnt. Great by-passes were designed, 
along which the heaviest lorries could travel without 
causing damage, and today Britain might boast, if she 
chose to, of some of the finest highroads and assure diy 
the best bye-roads in the world. } Se 
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HEINE 


against narrowness and_ stupidity. His famous Travel 
pictures show not only unusual wit but an unheard-o; eee 
audacity with which he attacks the bigwigs and solem- Brey 
nities of his time and pokes fun at German parochiality and — : 
prejudice. Nothing so wicked and at the same time sc 
amusing had been written before in the German language. 

It is astonishing how Heine, a hundred years ago, 
foresaw the ultimate results of that reactionary mi itaris- 
tic fanatism which made Germany the curse of 
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One of the passages in the first volume of his Litera y 
History written in 1834 reads like a prediction of the 
anti-rationalistic paganism and the war-mad megalo- nf 
mania of Hitler’s Reich. For instance, the following fines ‘= 


~ 


“The philosopher of nature will be terrible, 2caus . 
he will appear in alliance with the primitive powers 
of Nature, able to evoke the demoniac energies of old — 
Germanic Pantheism—doing which there will awake 
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him that battleemadness which we find among the 
ancien: teutonic races, who fought neither to kill nor 
conquer but for the very love of fighting itself. It is 
the fairest merit of Christianity that it somewhat miti- 
gated that brutal German “gaudium certaminis” or joy 
in battle, but it could not destroy it. And should that 
subduing talisman, the Cross, break, then will come 
crashing and roaring forth the wild madness of the old — 
champions, the insane Barserker rage of which the 
Northern poets say and sing. That talisman is D rittle 
and the day will come when it will pitifully break.” = 


No wonder that the reactionary Government of the 
German Bund did not like Heine, especially after he ha¢ 
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years t a ‘the ‘fiaionaae eas his life. 
“once. ackno: ed by the literary elite of 
_ France and Peri for ‘the first time in a congenial | 
~ phere. He earned h his’ living for some time as correspon- 
fs ent of German’ newspapers. In 1839, — however, the 
svernment of the. German Bund forbade the publication 
of any writings by the members of the “Young Germany” 
yarty ae the name of Heine was the first on the list. As 
e’s sources of income were greatly curtailed by this 
Measure, the French Government, realising that a man of 
genius had found refuge in its capital, granted him a 
small annual support from a fund “for the benefit of 
itical refugees.” In’ 1841 . Heine matried 4 French- 
. A few years later the first attacks of the terrible 
in a Piliscene appeared, which forced him for eght. years— 
ll his death in 1856 on his “mattréss grave” as he has 
valled it. He bore the years of suffering with great for- 
nl and with his never-failing sense of humour and 
. Having read all the books which dealt with his 
ady he said once: 


; s, 


' “This reading will qualify me to give lectures 
in heaven on the ignorance of doctors on earth about 
diseases of the spinal marrow.” 


& These years of suffering which left his intellect clear 
' and vivacious. as ever brought forth the best in his nature, 
Oi $ genius grew more and more spiritual. The lyrics of 
his last books Romanzero and Latest Poems surpass in 
st a erity anything he had written before. . 
Though the prose writings of Heine make a most 
aspiring reading even to-day, because of the clearness of 
their analysis and the accuracy of their foresight, it is 
only as a romantic poet that Heine has become 80 very 
gopular all over the world and his fame rests mainly. on 
his B 90k of Songs which is a rich treasure of poetry. Here 
e find an abundant variety of subject and style, a great 
a epth of feeling, often. mixed with a subtile sense of 
ny and an art of expression unparalleled in German 
rature so far, ‘Like the other poets of the Romantic 
i iidine: had learnt from Goethe, that the. greatest 
poe etic effects can: be. produced by the simplest of ‘Means, 
re is an example which also in its ‘English translation 
has Facet its’ charm: 


E’en as a eee wer 

ay "5 fair,. so. on thee ad art, 
ES nae on thee sadness - 

. Comes _ o'er my test: pets 
| I fain hed folded Bs Serer 
Upon thy eh bom, hate <5 js. ia i Je 8 
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vert, Scl  Mandaleobn asd =e “famous com- 
ers Pant he Shave. face popular songs which were sung 
over. Germany, not only in concert halls, but in schools 


d [10° “ai ‘colleges, in homes and on the streets, by the farmers 


on’ the fields and the shippers on the rivers. “On the 
‘Wings of. Song,” “The Three . Grenadiers” and “The 
Loreley” ’ are the best known among them. German mothers 
sang these gongs to their children often not knowing who 
the author of these simple and beautiful ‘verses was, whose 
words were so familiar to them. Heine had reached the 
highest +. a poet can reach: his poeta had become 
part of the nation’s heritage. 

This was particularly the case with ‘the “Loreley” 
song which every child knew. It is’ the story of the fair 
enchantress who sits on the rock at the Rhine combing 
her golden hair and who sings so lovely that the boats- 


men who gazes at her, does not heed the waves and finds 


his death in the river. If you went-on the Rhine by boat 
or steamer, the music on board—be it an orchestra ‘or 


single concertina—would start playing this song as soon 


as the Loreley Rock came in sight and everybody would | 
join in the song and feel his heart stirred by the simple 
beautiful rhymes which express so perfectly and with true 
sentiment the atmosphere of an evening on the Rhine. 

For more than a hundred years Heine was acknow- 
Jedged as the most popular and with the exception of 
Goethe as the greatest German lyrical poet. Then came 
Hitler and the dark ages dawned over Germany. One 
of the first things Dr. Goebbels, the new master of German 
culture did,- was to organize huge bonfires of all so 
“undesirable” literature, which was forbidden in 
Germany. Heine’s works were burnt together with those of 
Karl Marx and Freud and Einstein, with Zola and Proust 
and Thomas Mann, with H. G. Wells and Jack London 
and Upton Sinclair and tens of thousands of other books 
which obedient students brou ght from the great libraries 
at Goebbels’ bidding. 

The Nazis had two reasons for burning Heine’s works, | 
He had been a Jew—though professing. the Christian 
religion—and he had been a fighter: for freedom and 
liberalism. All over Germany monuments and statues of 
Heine were destroyed, busts and pictures removed from 
schools and Universities and public places. His works 
were no more to be mentioned, German students were 
no more to be taught what one of the greatest German * 
minds had given*to the world. Heine, who already during 
his lifetime had been forced to a outside rman, was 
driven out again. : 

He has come back now, Kotaga Europe i is free. Not 
yet free from want and fear, but at least free to enjoy 
again those treasures of her cultare- which Hitler tried 
to destroy, and of which the poetry of: ‘Heinrich Heine is 
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A general view of the Assembly Chamber in the converted theatre of the 
Palais de Chaillot, Paris 


Mr. George C. Marshall, Secretary of State of the United States, addressing the 
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General Assembly of United Nations 





Mr. George C. Marshall, Secretary of State of the United States (left), with Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, Chief Delegate from India to th embly of United Nations 


Sir Benegal Narasinga Rau, India, addressing the one hundred and forty-sixth plenar 
meeting of the General Assembly of United tions 





PROGRESS AS THE CONCEPT OF CHANGE 


are £ Ve, oe 
ProGREsS connotes the. concept of motion. The theory. 
of progress explains ‘the process of change, evolution 
or involution, through gradital movements, upwards’ oF 
downwards.. The..course ‘of change moves from one 
point to ‘another either in a straight line, in a circular 
or spiral. way. It. appears in. successions or series as 
a- flux of connected or disconneetéd fragments, 48 
‘flowing current of @ river or as changing -fiame of, & 
' candle orvas. a flying patch of clouds. 
a substance ‘or as a quality totally new in form,, or 
repeats .and represents the past in the garb of-.the 
Present, . x. Lt & . e 4 o. Ls 
The wheel’ of progress rotates from the beginNing- 
dess past:and. will continue to Go so through the end- 
jess eternity. There is.no crying halt to the march, 
of progress. There is no rest in this evér-recurring 
rotation until it fulfils its: missioh, until. it comes 
‘back to its casual state. Even this vast universe 10 
which we live, move and have our being, has been 
shaped out through the gradual process of evolution. 
As regards the gradual shaping out. of this universe 
Swami Abhedananda mentions: ar 
“The basi¢ material of the world goes through 
‘various phases of transformations, such as liquid, 
gaseous and solid before a planet or a cosmic body. 
becomes inhabitate, either ior vegetables or- animals. 
A large mass of the vegetable substance, or what- 
ever if may be called, passes through the gaseous 
state, liquid state, solid state, as'it is cooled, it 
-becomes the home of various planets and animals of 
‘different kinds. This process may take millions of 
years and then, in course of time, the solid body 
begins to dissolve and gradually evolves into its 
original nebulous material, or ethereal substance. 
Ascending through the process of: evolution, matter 
gradually .passes from one form: to another until 
-organic life is posstble.”* a 2 
The process of progress may be called Nature or 
Prakriti though practically’ it. forms the- category of 
-Nature as a whole. The function of Nature is to weave 
-eternally the net of events of matter-and spirit. But 
-its historical development is the record’ of the annals 
-of living beings: their races, their cultures,. their 
‘societies, their births and deaths, ups and downs, and 
thus it makes a history of the -world incits organic 
“wholeness. go oe 
Dynamicism -belongs, in xeality, to the. very stuff 
of Nature.. It’ may be ‘called, an evolving practical 
history that ‘knows development in a, dialectical: pro- 
‘cess. Well’ has it been said by Sir Brajendra- 
nath Seal, the - greatest Indian savant, that the 
historical dialectical change does not know the stamp 
-of finality ‘on .any - particular. stage in its way of 
‘development; but is left to ' follow freely its’ own 
‘eourse.” But it is ‘a fact that an evolution -is” always 
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1. Cf. Abhédaninda:’ “Ateiude’ 
+ (1947), p. 103. 
2. Cf. Prof. B. N. Seal: -New Essays in C#iticism (1903), p. MM. 
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.” By SWAMI PRAJNANANANDA 


It emerges .as° 


“of “Vedanta Towards Religion’ 
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preceded by an involution, growth is always followed 
by decay, and the repeated . occurrences of the two 
opposites create a cycle in the bosom of eternity. 


‘Some’ say that this series of cause and conse- 


quence is the prime factor in- the process of 
progress. They make an -eternal progression or 


marching with an ever-recurring ¢ircle that rotates — 


and does not know how to stop.- But this cannot - 
be possible. Ib may be..a fact in the world of ~ 
imagination and fancy, but in the pragmatic field of * 


experience, this seems to be an impossibility, Beeause 
what has.a beginning, has also an end. The initial is 
followed by the final. When. a ball rolls it begins 
its start from a point and _ marches forward until 
is reaches the terminus. Every “movement pro- 


ceeds with a motive behind it, it ean never be blind — 


and aimless. -It cannot ruh-or rotate eternally without 
any ultimate aim’ or - goal. - Every - progression has, 
therefore, 4 beginning and an end, and if moves 
gradually towards a goal ag its: finality-- 

Progress or development can generally be divided 
into tio main: heads: (1) It appears - without produc- 
ing any qualitative and quantitative changes, and (2) 
it appears as an emergent . evolution of a different 
new element with qualitative arid quantitative changes, 


The former is called sadrisha-parinama and the latter, — 


visadrisha-parinama in indian philosophy. In sadrisha- 
parinana the. change goes.with repeated forms without 
disturbing the. primal quality and quantity, whereas 
in visedrisha-parinama the change appears in a quite 
new: form.- Kanada,i the -author’ of the Vaishesika 
philosophy, Gautatha, the . exponent of the N youja 
philosophy and. the Tantrikas in the East, and Llyod 
Morgan, $. -Alexandeér, -Marx, ‘Engels and others in 
the West, are the exponents of wisudrisha-parinama. 
Kapila, the author of the 
the Vedantists .in- the . Kast, 
Gentile, Clifford. and’ others ‘in the’ ‘West, main- 
tain the theory of sadrisha-pavinama: Bhe Greek 
philosophers, Emipedocles .and . Heraclitus believed 
in ‘the theory of . visadrisha-parinama, . whereas the 
Jonians, Plato and Aristotle maintained the theory 
of sadrisha-parinama: :Empedocles put forward the 
theory that the’ existing: universe .came into being 
through the gradual “process of‘ evolation. Hera~ 
clitus said that none can take bath twice in the same 
river, _and._so . the .world=appearance.-is a “con- 
linual and all-pervading change.” Plato. like Ionians 
believed the progress to be -constant™ or continu- 
ous. He maintained. that world of- nature ‘as 
such is process, growth, change’: It is. a. spontaneous 


and Bergson, Croce, 


‘ 


‘movement, It moves by itself and it ‘is 2 self-~causing 


and self-existing process, Aristotle: called this pro- 


gress & movement as a process or a development, and 


not ‘an evolution. .Because “for Aristotle the kinds of 
change and of Structure”, says Prof. Collingwood, 
“exhibited in the world of ature from an eternal 


.Samkhya philosophy and 


>. 
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repertory and the items in the repertory are related 
_logically, not temporally, among themselves.” 

It hes been mentioned that the Nyaya-Vaishesika 
schools are the upholdeérs of visadrisha-parinama. And 1n 
defence of their theory they say that when milk is 
changed into curd, the latter becomes entirely a* new 


substance with its new characteristic ingrédients. But ' 


the Samkhya-Vedanta schools refute the arguments 
of the’ Nyaya-Vaishesika | schools in favour of 
its theory of sadsha-parinama., They say that 


of ornaments .are made up 
of gold, yet the gold-element remains the constant 
factor in the midst of all changes in its forms, ‘The 
theory of ‘visadrisha-parinama is also known as the 
production theory or parinamavada that is reduced 
to the doctrine of dualism, and sadrisha-parinama is 
known .as the theory of superimposition or vivartayada 
reducable to the doctrine of monism or non-dualism. 


Ir 

Well has it been said by Prof. Joad that 

The progress which “we know as evolution 
advanecs by increasing the Size, not of the cell or 
of the individual, but of the unit of organization. 

Evolution, in fact, is a process by which ever more 

numerous and diverse units are integrated into ever 

richer and more comprehensive wholes,’ 

It has already been said that progress or develop- 
ment cannot be an aimless marching. It moves to 
reach>a definite end or destination. The human Mife 
is also meaningful and purposive. A purpose implies 
an inclination to reach a definite goal and that is 
realized in the way of progress. Life “is conceived 
initially as a mere blind thirst of impulsion, a will- 
to-live as Schopenhauer calls. its expressing itself 
in a never-ending stream -of impulses and de- 
“ sires.” In faet, the ides of purposiveness emerges 
“as one of the qualities that life acquires in the 
process of its own evolution” and the height of 
hope and aspiration flash on the mental horizon as 
it discovers the path to further upward progress. 
Those rays of. hope and aspirations are the Schopen- 
hauer’s “first dim light of dawn” that shares “the 
name of sunlight -with the rays of full midday”. Swami 
Abhedananda also says that in the process of gradual 
evolution in man’s life there must be “some definite 
purpose at each step; it does not-evolve blindly as 
some think, but gain some definite object to fulfil the 
desire that has existed potentially in that particle of 
life from beginningless past?” . 

Yiverything in this world represents, as it were, 4 
stage In progress or development. The concept of 
progress presupposes the idea of growth. For 
example, a man hag developed from an amoeba that 


though different kinds 
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3. cE. Prof. R. G. Collingwood : The Idéa of Nature (1945), 
p. 82 Zz : 
4, Vide Prof. C. E. M. Joad: The Philosophy of Federal Unton, 
J2-13, 
5. C& Prof. CG. E, M. Joad: Guide to Modern Thought, 1 p. 138. 
6. Vide Swami Abhedsnanda: Attitude of Vedanta Towards 
Religion (1947), p. 31, . 
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is & compound of the proteplasms of homogeneous 
A man is simply an organism, that evolves 
or develops gradually from the lower to the higher 
stages. This growth ffom the lower to the higher 
structure, or from the homogeneous to the hetero-- 
geneous, is nothing but an ever-increasing complexity 
and diversity in the character of the actions that take- 
place in the process of evolution. Or -it can be said 
that evolution “not only exhibits a constant process- 
of differentiation and a constant increase in the diver- 
sity of parts and organs, but there goes along with 
this what might be called a process of unification. 


“whereby the parts are brought into ever closer and. 


more essential relation to one another.’ So an evolu- 
tion’ does rot only mean a mere. assemblege of 
component parts in the structure, but also “a real 
and organic whole”, and that is formed by the gradual. 
process of progress or development with necessary 
adjustment and readjustment according to the varying 
situations in the life-process. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan says that 

- “There is, real temptation, 
involved Ru every transcendence of the natural: 
‘man, * * This transeendence is a phenomenot. 
common to all progress. From the pursuit of its 
prey by the amoeba to the Spiritual struggles of 
the striving soul, we have a continuously "graded. 
series of purposive efforts.”* 

He argues further that ~- 

A man “is never satisfied with mere acceptance 

or adjustment. There is an urge in the breast that . 
makes him go forward and upward. The ultimate 
aim of life is not simply to maintain but to elevate 
the plane. The individual desires to live more and 
still more and surpass himself in order to reach 
plentitude ‘of living.” 

Truly speaking, hunger is life as it is the chief 
factor in the struggle for existence. Swami Abheda- _ 
nanda says .that’ satisfaction is death and dis— 
satisfaction is life. He means to say that when ~ 
the word sdatisfactton-is used in a very high sense 
it denotes perfection or the achievement of the . 
highest. good. But, found in the ordinary usage; 
ii signifies a suicidical halt in the-way of aspiration 
in a life, and that means the fulfilment of all the 
further desires. Ordinarily such satisfaction of desires 
kills the spur to further advance. Viewed in this 
light, satisfaction carries with it the germs of death, 
dissatisfaction serves as the driving impulse to pro- 
gress whose course is finished with the attainment of 
tinoksha or the highest apperception of the Absolute. 

All progress, says .Prof. Radhakrishnan, is due t& 
rebels. Rebellious attitude is the logical otltecome of 
one’s deep-seated discontent. Discontent in its turn gives 
momentum to life and its activities. So adventure in ° 
the form of creative activity is necessary in every 


genuine struggle- 


human life as it promises, the genuine security" 
of bringing immortal perfection to mortal man. 
Inactivity in higher life is adorable, because it 


7 Vide J. E. Creighton: An Introductory Logic {1946}, p. 37: 
8. Vide Prof. Radhakrishnan: Kalki (1934), pp. 62-68.. 

9. Ibid, p. 66. ~ a  . a VE 
ie we 
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signifies the self-resicuation to the cosmic win. Bu- 
“inactivity in ordinary life means idJeness iliat ind-.lges 
the mind and body to sink ii. the dark grave of 
despair and pitiable loss. Aciivity brings with it the 
inspiration and enthusiasm in every sphere of life. 
Activity brings in return a purposive and meaningful 
progress that bestows the blessings of permanent free- 
«dom. 
: ‘Mere acceptance without adventure,’ mere ad- 
justment without alteration” says, Prof. Radha- 
krishnan, “may mean perfection of a kind, peace 


of a sort, but it is not.the perfection of a human ~ 


being or the peace of a spiritual nature.” 


Peace of the blessed spiritual nature breathes the 
-holy atmosphere of serene calmness that leads to God- 
realization. God-realization is the final goal of all 
human progress. Man alone enjoys the peaceful bliss 
of Immortality. Man “alone has the sures} con- 
quest on the conflict between what he is and what 
he can be. He is distiriguished from other creatures 
-by his seeking after a rule of life, a principle of 
progress.” Again it should be remembered that the 
epithet “man is choicest son of God” ‘does not mean 
that man of all kinds or man of all grades will achieve 
the bliss of Immortality, but it signifies that he is 
-only chosen to get perfection, who rises on the crest 
-of progress, who has finished his toilsome journey of 
‘the deceitful world, and who is willing to correct his 
error or false knowledge that chains him and deludes 
-him in the world of change. 

The world of endless becoming cannot stand as 
static. It is ever dynamic. It is an ever-changing 
actuality like a flux or a flowing flame. It creates the 
resent, past and future™ It marches onward: through 
its passing phases and thus makes an eternal chain of 
changes. Change is its life, and change constitutes 
its stuff. So, with the changes eternal, the world 
‘evolves with its- races, peoples, cultures, societies, 


civilizations, philosophies, religions, arts, and litera- 


tures that build a history of the world. The German 
Sociologist-philosopher Spengler’s remarkable hypo- 
thesis lends Also the similar conclusion. Spengler’s 
thesis submits that 

“Races and culiures are units which undergo 

a rhythmically ordered sequence of birth, growth, 
decline, and decay * *. In the past, perhaps, 
regional civilizations succeeded one another or 
passed through the stages of infancy, youth, matu- 
rity. and old age, and when they decayed, they left 
their inheritance to the younger ones which. sprang 
cup after them.’” 

Impulse to progress lies at the very heart of 
wreation. It is the vital force in the cosmic order. 
From the amoeba to man there are innumerable 
changes and developments, and through them ‘the 


10. Cf. Prof, Radhakrishnan, ; 

11, Oswald Spengler defines present, past and future thus: ‘The 
wossible is called the Future and actualized the Past. The actualizing 
ateelf, the centre-of-gravity and centre-of-meaning of life, we call 
the Present,"—Cf. The Decline of the Rest (1946), Vol. I, p. 5. 
12, Cf. Kalki (1934), p. 10. 
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immense weaith and beauty 
its ideal” periection. The 

stecl-framed cll that Can 
defy growth or expansion. It has cn adventurous 
history of progressive events and incidents, It is 
mobile and ever-shifting. It marches with its aims 
and objects. Its present merges into the depth of 
the past and the future appears .in the hollow of 
the past. The cycle of rresert, past and future builds 
the immense structure of eternity. The dynamic 
dance of Nataraja goes on all the time without cessa- 
tion, Everything in this world will pass, nothing will 
remain as static except the immutable transcendent 
Reality. This present civilization and culture delude 


-buman society with its 


human society is not a 


us with their pseudo-permanency, will also be 
merged into a newly shaping future, and that 
future ones will reappear in a new aspect. The pro- 


gress thus moves with its phases upward and down- 
ward upon the breast of the undying Time or Maha- 
kala. ‘To describe this ceaseless change of the world 
in the words of Prof. Radhakrishnan: 

. “The world is casting off its old garments. 
Standards, aims, and institutions which are gradual- 
ly accepted even a generation ago, are low 
challenged and changing. Old motives are weaken- 
ing and new forces are springing up. Anyone who 
has an insight into the mind of the age, is vividly 

_ conscious of its restlessness and uncertainty, its 
dissatisfaction with the existing economic and 
social conditions and its. yearnings for the new 
order which is not yet realized.” ; 

The changing or shifting phase is thus the nature 
and stuff of progress. All progress involves the com- 
plexity -cef potentiality and actuality, and potentiality, 
says’ Prof. Collingwood, “is the seat of a Nexus im 
virtue of which it is forcing its way towards actuality.” 
This actuality is another form of the evolutionary 
progress. Aldous Huxley ‘also raises the question: 
whether this evolutionary progress can be regarded 
agy genuine. He says that “lower forms of life posits 
more or less unchanged; but among the higher. forms 
thére has been a definite trend towards greater.” So 
he admits that the evolutionary progress can he 
divided into two heads: “general, all-round progress 
and one-sided progress in a particular direction.” The 
last one leads, he says, “to specialization, and the first 
cne being one-sided makes it impossible for itself to 
achieve generalized form.” 

But whatever may be the phases and volumes of 
‘progress, if ig an undeniable fact that progress always 
expresses the idea, of change. This change is conscious 
and continuous and it knows the finality as its end, It 
moves towards eternity with an impatient longing 
and urge to complete and not to continue itg march- 
ing all through the ages. Ii will reach its goal where 
there will be no marching, no change and no concept 
of dynamicity. Then it completes its journey in the 
final analysis of perfection’ which is the permanent 
solace and peace. 
3. Ibid, p. T. 

14, Cf, Aldous Huxley: Ends and Means (1946), pp. 262-266. 
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oa : INDIA’S LABOUR AT THE CROSSROADS = = ~ 


By JATINDRA MOHAN 


Tue most disturbing features of post-freedom life in 
India are continued Jabour unrest and increasing prices 
of necessities. Our statesmen, public men and press 
are alive to the problem, and are trying to ameliorate 


the condition of our labourers; but still.they go on- 


on strikes ; industrial disputes are of daily occurrence. 
The number of working days lost in the last few years 
Is as follows: 3 


Year No. of working days lost 

© 1939 % i vs >” 49,92,795 
1941 se 30,380,508 
1943 ‘is 23 42,289 
1945 a 40,54,499 
1946 . be as 1,29,17,762 
194? se zs 1,65,44,666 


Are they genuine ‘expressions of their grievances ? 
Or are they being led by some foreign-controlled 
forces of avil out to embarrass our infant State. 

The Central Government is putting more and more 
emphasis on the industrial development and production 


of wealth with the motto “Produce, or Perish.” They 


are tackling and they are out to tackle Sir William 


Beveridge’s “five evil Giants affecting Labour,” Want, , 


Disease, Ignorance, Squalor and Unemployment. Apart 
from the administrative actions, and) changes in rules, 
the legislative output in regard to labour is enormous. 
To give a statistical idea, between 1858, when the 
Queen assumed the- direct Government of India, and 
the beginning of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
in 1921, there were eight central legislations affecting 
labour, between 1921 and 1937 there were 37 such Acis, 
since 1937 there were, up to to the end of 1947, -41 such 
Acts ; this year they have already passed 7 or 8 Acts. 
Sine the new set-up on the 2nd September, 1946, 
When Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was appointed the 
Vice-President of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council, the Labour Depatiment, or Labour Ministry, 
under Sri Jagjivan Ram has drawn up a five-year 
programme of legislative and administrative measures 
to be undertaken by the Central Government for the 
amelioration of labour conditions in India. The pro- 
gramme is not a mere executive fiat, it was discussed 
and approved of at conferences with Provincial Labour 
_ Ministers, States’: Ministers, and of representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. It was formu- 


Jated to remove the chief defects,or grievances revealed . 


by the investigations of the’ Royal Commission of 
Labour, generally known as the Whitley Commission, 
in 1931, and the. Labour Investigation Committee 
(Rege*Committee) in 1946. 

The programme aims at a uniform co-ordinated 
Jabour policy for the entire country to promote social 
security and industrial peace, ensure fair wages and 
satisfactory conditions of work. It embracés Dot only 
workers in organised industries but also workers in 
agriculture, commercial undertakings and unorganised 


alas 


DATTA, M.S¢., 


“there is a distinct loss © to workers, 


‘half-pay is 


-Industries, not only- cotton textiles and ‘jute. 


B LL. 


RSS. / 


industries. In enacting legislative measures for giving. 
eect to the programme, 


effort will be made to 
implement the International Labour’. Convention. 
Tripartite Industrial committees ou the model of the- 
1.L.0.—the International Labour Organisation—are- 
going to be.set up in. Coal, Plantation, Jute, Cotton. 
textiles and Engineering industries. The programme: 
provides for the creation of a labour Bureau for ° 
collection and maintenance of statistics relative to cost 
of living and Jabour statistics. It has already been 


‘set up. Of the 13-point legislative programme, 6 have- 


already been enacted. Of course, it would require some- © 
more time to put it in force effectively, | - 

I seek to demonstrate below how this increase In. 
pay has not been wholly beneficial, where output  I8- 
concerned. 

Absenteeism is increasing. 
speak for themselves : 

Percentage of Absenteeism in— 


The f ollowing data. 


_ 1939 1943 1944. 
Cotton Milis— - 7 
Bombay 10-5 10-8 - 11-4 
Ahmedabad — 33 4°8 bf 
‘ Sholapur 10°8 14-7 15 +4: 
Madura 10-1 11-1 13-6, 
Railways—  . 
Bengal 5+] 6+2 : 
Oils— ~ e 
Assam 0-7 3-0 4-0 


two-fold, first, 
because . ae 
irregularity in attendance reduces their income, even 
. where “no work no pay” rule is not endorsed but -only 
given. The loss to employers is still 
greater, as both discipline and efficiency  suffer.-. 
Hither an additional complement of men has to be 
maintained throughout the year to meet this emer- 
gency ; or the industries have. to depend solely on 
workers who present themselves at the gates of the 


The loss due to absenteeism is 


“mills in search of employment, and who are normally: 


agricultural labourer and are not up to the mark, 

The maintenance of an extra complement 
workers leads to serious complications and evils. 
particular, it provides a justification to the employer 
to provide sufficient work to the substitute-workers, 
and as has been happening, for example, in some 
The: 
management have to “play off” workers and force some 
of them to take “compulsory leave.’ This is resented: 
by ‘the workers’ organisations and trade unions, which 
to some extent think legitimately and justly that the 
“compulsory leave” is only one ‘method on the part of 
employers to maintain ‘a second line of defence’ in the 
event of strikes and lock-outs. On the other hand, itis 
represented by the employers that they had no option 
but to “play off’ workers, in view of the, serious. 


of 


a< 


In 


degree of absenteeism among them and as they cannot 
always anticipate” ‘their precise requirements of labour 
from day to day in certain departments, eg., reeling 
and winding departments. 

The causes of absenteeism in West Bengal for 
new and February, 1948, have been analysed, and 
they are 

Percentage of absenteeism due to~ 
Sickness or Leave other Social or Other 


accident than holidays religious ~ 
: catises 


January 9-26 2°50 4:19 0-46 2-11 
February 10-02 2°39 4-58 0-70 2-35 


Thus of the total absenteeism, more than half is 
due to what one is tempted to call “préventible 
causes.” Because the labourer earns so much per week, 
. he does not care to attend to his work. To him the 
increased pay affords opportunity not for leisure, but 
for idleness. Next let us consider the position in the 
Railways. The importance of the railway in the life of 
the country cannot be over-emphasised. The railway 
is. the lifeline of the country, carrying as it does food, 
fuel, cloth and other essentials of life. If the railway 
stopped working, the vital industries would come to 2 
stand still ; in fact, the very existence of the country 
will be at stake. 

Today the railway is the largest nationalised 
industry in the country. With the attainment, of inde- 
pendence, the railwayman must consider himself as a 
national worker if free India’s dream of progsess is to 
be translated into reality. The prosperity of the. coun- 
try depends on the efficient working of the railway. 

A heavy responsibility, therefore, rests on & 
railwayman. It must be realised that he is no longer 
serving an alien Government: whish is apathetic to 
him, Any slackening in efficiency on his part would 


WA ve 
- Total 


inevitably be of great detriment to the cause of free 


India. 

Much has recently been heard of the Gian 
grievances and ‘there have even been occasional 
threats of strike unless the railwaymen’s “demands” 
are met. It is necessary to examine and understand 
how far these demands are just and, what is more 
important, to what extent the national exchequer can 
bear the expenses. 

The recommendations of the 
have effected considerable improvement in the structure 
_ of wages and allowances of the railwaymen. The recent 
Rajadhyaksha Award, which has been accepted by the 
Government, ‘is a special concession to the railway 


worker. With these and various other concessions and — 


amenities which railwaymen enjoy” a very heavy 
burden has been put on the railway’s budget. “The 
economy of’ the country cannot bear any more strain 
‘ on the wages and concession bill of the staff, unless 
there is a substantial increase in productivity. Ia 
certain circles, wage bill.of the railways is regarded 
as béing exorbitant and there have been suggestions 
that this should be reduced. It is to be noted that 
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causes 


‘a 50 per cent increase. 


Pay Commission’ 


94 per cent of the total wage bill for all ‘railways 
represents: the wages of all non-gazetted staff in 
Class ITT and Class IV. 

Let us examine the ees avaialble from the two 
railway headquarters ‘ Calcutta, namely, Hast. 
Indian Ratlway and Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

On. the E. I. Railway although the average earning 
per staff fell from Rs. 2,482 in 1945-46 to Rs. 1,885 in 
1946-47, the average expenditure per staff increased 
from Rs. 505 in the pre-war year 1938-39 to Rs. 661 
in the post-war year 1946-47. Similarly on the B. N- 
Railway, the average expenditure per staff increased 
from Rs. 519 in the pre-war yeaf 1938-39 to Rs. 773 im 
the post-war year 1946-47, in spite of the drop in the 
average earning per staff from Rs. 2,200 in 1945-46 to 
Rs. 1,972 in 1946-47. It will thus be seen that there 
has been a progressive increase in the average ex- 
penditure per staff on both the railways. This is, 
however, exclusive of the average expenditure per staff 
on account of grainshop concessions and Pay Commis~ 
sion Award, and various amenities and staff welfare 


-activities. 


The ss jenaitare incurred in the case of inferior 
and daily rated staff and the workshop staff is specially 
noteworthy. The average expenditure for unskilled 
labour increased from Rs. 11 in the pre-war year 
1938-89 to as much as Rs.-67 in the post-war year 
1947-48 ; that of semi-skilled labour from Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 72; and that of the skilled labour from Rs, 13 to 
Rs. 92 taking into consideration the Pay Commission 


. seales as-well as the grainshop concessions. 


On the EB. I. Railway, the average expenditure 
per head under the category of inferior and daily 
rated ,staff was Rs. 268 in 1988-39 and progressively 
increased to Rs. 393 in 1946-47, thus registering about 
On the B. N. Railway, the 
average expenditure per head was Rs. 275 in 1938-39: 
and increased to Rs. 523 in 1946-47, thus showing: 
nearly 100 per cent increase. 

The figures will be substantially_ Hiewes in 1947-48 
having regard to the fact that’ the E. I. Railway’s 
expenditure to implement the Pay Commission’s 
recommendations has been approximately Rs. 2,62,35,000 
and that .of the B. N. Railway approximately 
Rs. 1,77,00,000. It may be mentioned that the Pay 
Commission Recommendations have benefited specially 
the lower grade staff. 


From the Railway grainshops it is éstimated that. 
a railway employee derives benefit to the extent of 
about Rs. 23 per month by obtaining at a concessional 
rate rationed and non-rationed food-stuffs which are 
actually purchased by the railway at considerably 


, higher prices. In 1947-48, the EB. I. Railway incurred @ 


loss as high as Rs. 7 crores and the B. N. Railway @ 
Joss as high as Rs. 4 crores, 

The railwaymen, their wives, children, as well as 
their dependent. relatives enjoy free railway passes 
and privilege tickets at one-third of the rail fare. 
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There has been a progressive increase in the ex- 
penditure of the railways to provide amenities for 
staff. On E. I. Railway, the expenditure increased from 
Rs. 26,47,000 in 1928-39 to Rs. 89,34,000 in 1946-47. On 
the B, N. Railway, the amount snent in 1988-39 was 
Rs. 20,35,116 and in 1946-47, the expenditure ‘was 
Rs. 54,51,848. These amenities include such items’ as 
quarters for the staff, medical facilities, facilities. for 
_ Tecreation, health and welfare services, schools and 
educational help. 


Today our national govertiment is faced with 
serious problems created by the fall in production and 
at the same time with tke continuous demands from 
‘the’ railwaymen. It will be noted, from what has been 

stated above that the Government has not neglected 


the railwaymen, but nevertheless the efficiency of the: 


railway has been steadily deteriorating.* Each railway~ 
‘ man must, therefore, regard it as his national duty to 





‘cailaiy. fares. and so on, 


0: 
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do Lis verv best in building this great country into 
the glorious India of our dreams. 

This inefficiency is serious. Punctuality of trains 
has suffered, though of late there has been a distinct 


improvement.- 


“The -output 
although the 


The same is the case in coal-mines. 
of coal raised per man is decreasing, 
wages and amenities are increasing. 


May not thé common man ask ~ Jabour what 


‘services to the nation at large are they giving for the 


increasing wages? For in¢reased wages to coal-mine 
labour means -ncreased price of coal to the house- 
holder ; increased pay to the railway, increase in 
‘We are entitled to ask on 
behalf of the 95 per cent who form the onlookers, and 
we do ask—will the question be answered ya 


_ * In the first six and & half months of 1948, strikes and hartals 
by Railwaymen resulted in a Joss of 50 per cent of ‘the output of 
workshops anl of“ 433000 -mandays. 





STORY OF SAKUN TALA AN D- DUSYANTA IN HUN GARY. 
By V. K. MATHUR, M.A. # 


Tue sbory of Sakuntala and Dusyanta first told in the 


‘Mahabharata and then in the Abhijnan-Sakuntala by. - 


Kalidasa is one of the most popular stories of Indian 
literature. Being a characteristic product of Indian 


genius like the story of Rama and Sita or Nala and - 


Damayanti, it has endeared itself to countless .gene- 


rations of our people ages after ages. But its popu-_ 


darity has not been confined tothe country of its 
_ origin. Far-far away in the heart of. Hungary, the 
land of the romantic gypsies - with their. songs and 
‘dances, a vivid: echo -of this loveliest of all tales is 
- heard. There is a popular poem by Mihaly Vorosmar- 
ty founded on an old folk song. It i is‘a tale about the 
youth of Mathias Corvinus Hunyadi, a king of Hun- 
gary (1458 AD). 


“He goes to the chase and while dashing after 
the deer in the heart of a forest he sees a beauti- 
ful. young girl who is chasing a butterfly. He imme- 

~ diately forgets the deer. and begins 
chasing: the girl. Just at the moment she gets her 
‘butterfly, she puts her arm round her and kisses 
her. She'leads him into her father’s house not 
‘nowing he is the king. There he stays sometime 
enjoying in her company the beauties of the forest. 
But the king cannot tarry longer; matters of state 
hasten his departure. When - he takes leave of 
the beautiful Llonka he invites her to- come 
40 Buda (Budapest), 
that they will be welcome at the 
“Mathias Hunyadi 
‘whenever they want him they Will always find 
him at the court of the King. ~ Beautiful 
Lionka who has fallen in lové with the gay and 
charming hunter urges her father.to take her to the 
court of Mathias. They set out on their long jour- 


court Ot 


“+ mey and arrive at. the stronghold of Buda. Tust then’ 


in his turn :, 


tells her and her father 


and he“ ends .by saying that 


Mathias comes riding along the street and every- 
body does homage to him. At that moment both 
father and daughter realise that their guest, the 
gay hunter of the forest, is no other than the ‘king: 
The old father leads his fainting daughter away 
and they go back to their quiet forest home with- 
-out having been able to see the king. In the autumn 
when the leaves. are falling and the birds of passage 
leaving, beautiful Llonka ‘also leaves her home and 
is carried to her grave to rest under the great trees 
of the forest in. which she loved to roam.’—From 
H. Tarnaide Koner’s Hungary. : 

‘The reader will at once perceive that the Poe of 
Sakuntala and the folktale of Llonka are substan- 
tially the same .in outline, although, but, naturally 
enough, the sad ending is absent from the Indian 
tale. The poem by the Hungarian ‘bard follows more 
the - details in Kalidasa’s Abhijnan-Sakuntala than 
the etude outline in the Mahabharata. 

' How did this popular tale of India reach Hungary ? 
Perhaps it. was taken theté by the migrating tribes of 
the ‘gypsies who orossed the borders of Pndia in the 
14th or 15th centuries- and spread over many coun- 
tries of ‘Europe. To Hungary and Rumania specially, 
these gypsies gave a good deal of their romantic ways 


_of life, their songs and dances, picturesque dress and 


language. No ‘wonder that with their ever-moving 
caravans of trotting ponies and slow  bullock-carts, 
also went some- of the lovely old folk-traditions of 
India.and if such a study were possible, a good many 
elements of our ancient culture will be discovered’ in 
a foreign guise influencing the lives of an alien people 
with whom we seem to have had no relations in he 
past. ; 
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By V. B, KULKARNI 


Wrru the advent of freedom the Press in India has a 


new and constructive part ° to play in her national 
affairs. By its sustained and vigorous opposition 10 
foreign rule it made history. In the shifting politics of 
the country under British dominion, when the tide of 
nationalism flowed and ebbed, the national press stood 
out as.a towering and massive bulwark, reminding the 
people of their glorious destiny and urging them on 
towards their cherished goal. The Gandhian movement 
of non-violent mass struggle was based on sound 
strategy. The Mahatma, who felt the pulse of the 
people as none else could, did not believe in’a conti- 
nuous fight. It was in the nature of things necessary 
that mass movements should have mass backing. And 
when this was not forthcoming, he diverted the nation’s 
energies from politics towards less spectacular social 
and economic activities. 

It was during these periods of political inactivity 
when the nation was overcome with a feeling of 
frustration, that the nationalist press played a useful 
part in galvanising public opinion and in sustaining 
the country’s morale. Its trenchant and unsparing 
assaults on the Government and its ruthless exposure 


of bureaueratié machinations, designed to defeat and - 


disrupt the forces of nationalism, gave Lope and 
courage to vacillating patriots and strength and deter- 
mination to those who had’pledged themselves to fight 
freedom’s battle to its successful conclusion. But, 
despite its devotion to the national cause, the Press 
had its difficulties as well as limitations. - 


It is obvious that it could not function freely 


under the shadow of repressive laws which a foreign 
bureaucracy made no bones about invoking at the 
slightest provocation. Even temperate criticism was 
condemned and punished as seditious. I have not kept 
a count of the number of securities forfeited by the 
Indian newspapers and weeklies under the previous 
regime, but I have no doubt that the Government 
reaped a rich harvest from them. Journals with small 
means had often to close down and it is a tribute to 
the nationalist Press that it preferred death with 
honour to any surrender ' of its cherished principles. 
' This is one reason why the expansion ‘of newspapers 
in this country has not been so rapid as it could have 
been under normal conditions. 

Another great handicap te the Indian Press was 
and still is the limited reading public. A large percen- 
tage of our population is illiterate and has no use for 
newspapers which it cannot read. It is true that the 
great upheavals in the world, such as the last war, 


and the political developments in this country 
stimulated the interest of our ‘people even in the 
countryside. But this interest, however encouraging 


and desirable, hardly affected the position of the 
newspapers. One copy did service to an entire village 
and not infrequently to groups of villages. The village 


~ 


a 


school master or some other literate person was help- 


_lessly looked upon to unravel for his illiterate fellow~, 


villagers the mysteries of the world through the medium 
of a solitary newspaper. These conditions still persist 
and their effect on the circulation of newspapers car 
be easily imagined. 

Even in urban areas the scope for Indian language 
papers was most constricted. Here again they were 
faced with the problem of illiteracy, though not on sc 
wide a scale as in the countryside. Moreover, news- 
papers in English were their . most powerful rivals- 
The English-knowing readers preferred to subscribe 
to papers in that language. It was not prejudice alone 
which influenced their choice. Well-established English 
dailies gave more and dependable reading matter and 
enjoyed great prestige with the Governments of the 
country. The Anglo-Indian Press in particular drew 
the patronage of a considerable section of the English— 
educated public both for its efficiency and influence. 
There was a belief that whatever appeared in Anglo-~- 
Indian papers must be true and authoritative. 

The primacy which the Anglo-Indian Press won itt 
the world of Indian newspapers was, of course, not 
entirely due to its enormous financial resources or to 
the preferential treatment which it enjoyed under the 
previous ‘regime. Lack of enterprise and organisational 
ability on -our ‘part gave easy success to it. Great 
nationalist dailes, however, soon came into existence 
and acquired the same dominating position as their 


_Anglo-Indian rivals through efficient service. Today. 


foreign interests in the newspaper “industry” are fast 
fading away and it may not be a’ rash prophesy to say 
that ere long the Press in India will be fully 
“nationalised.” 

The language papers, however, derived no substan- 
tial advantage from the competition among the 
English journals. At any rate, their reading public di 
not increase. The partiality for the former remained 
for substantially the same reasons set forth before. 
They have, however, a great future*if they can raise 
their standards, as many of them have already done. 
Two circumstances favour their growth. First, it is the 
declared policy of the Government to reduce the: 
influence of English and to foster the development of 
national languages. None can cavil at the proposed 
reform, although precipitate action would be disas~ 
trous. -Despite the British Government’s strenuou* 
efforts to transform English into India’s Lingua franca, 
it has failed to permeate our national life, 

It is not mere prejudice which has militated 
against its progress. As a foreign tongue, with its 
fundamentally different idiom and grammar, it cannot 
reach the masses. Even to the English-educated classes 
it is an elusive language which constricts thought and 
hires them mto weaving sonorous phrases with negli- 
gible thought content in their composition. There are,. 
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of course, noble exceptions and India’s contribution to 
English language 4nd literature is not insignificant. 
But it is a plain fact that English has no great future 
in this country. I do not, of course, share the ecxtre- 
mist view fhat it should be banished from our shores 
forthwith. It must remain with us, not as a menace 
+o our own languages, but as a window on the ‘widé 
world beyond our frontiers. 

I am, therefore, convinced that so long as we do 
not choose to sink into parochial illiberalism, there 
will remain, at least for a long time, a real need for 
English language papers in ‘this country. But their 
influence will be less decisive and even their circula- 
tion, never too large, may suffer considerably. This is 
an inevitable development. With the progress of 
education the demand for language papers will in- 
erease. No paper in India has, I believe, exceeded the 
one lakh mark in circulation. This position is likely 


to be reversed with the coming up of a generation of | 


educated men and women, large in numbers and with 
.2 keen appetite for news about the happenings in their 
own coutry and in foreign lands. The development of 
newspapers in India is thus bound up with the speed 
with which the education policy is implemented. 

_ ‘The second reason why I envisage a bright future 
for language papers -is-that there has been a general 
improvement in the purchasing power of our people. 
It is true that their present prosperity is artificial and 
that when depression comes, as it is bound to come 
‘sooner or later, the clock is likely to be put back. But 
against this development there is the assurance that 
‘the fruition of the various reconstruction _ plans may 
achieve for the country a stable and balanced economy 
conducive to the prosperity of the masses. If, as 4 
result of these measures, there is an appreciable rise in 
the per capita income, it is possible that newspapers 
will form an indispensable item in the budget of every 
household. I do not know whether I am counting the 
eggs before they are hatched, but the rosy’ picture I 
have painted here can be transformed into reality if 


ithe Governments are earnest about putting into effect 


their educational,/industrial and agricultural schemes. 
It is on this hypothesis- that language papers 
should, I suggest, make plans for the future. I do not 
think that their present standards are high enough, 
but it would be wrong to -emphasise their short- 
comings by ignoring their handicaps. Many of them 
have no sound financial resources and no Newspaper 
can be run efficiently on the basis of make-shifts. 
Secondly, English is the medium of all news agencies 
and other news services. A aewspaper office is like a 
erowded railway -station when the train is about to 
steam off. It has to work at-a break-neck speed. Hur- 
ried translations of news served. in English must 
necessarily suffer in quality and not infrequently even 
in accuracy. |. 7 
Moreover, our languages are in a state. of stagna- 
tion. At a ‘time when they could grow, adapting and 
adjusting themselves to the manifold needs of a 
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modern civilized society, the hegemony of English 
relegated them to the background. How difficult is the 
problem, of adjustment is borne out by the slow pro- 
gress registered by the Osmania University in trans- 
forming Urdu into a modern language. So long as this 
handicap remains, I cannot envisage a high degree of 
efficiency in our language papers. It has somctimes 
occurred to me that . prosperous newspapdrs should 
have on their staff a small body of experts in philology 
whose, main function should be to translate and bring 
into currency difficult and, technical words in English 
and foreign languages. How soon we will be able to 
get’ over the handicaps of linguistic stagnation I cdn- 
not’ say, but if we can do it early serious consideration 
should be given to the supply of news through the 
languages of provinces, if. possible. This is a consum- 
mation to be devoutly wished for, because then and 
then alone will our Janguage papers grow to their full 
stature. 


Andther factor militating against a rapid growth 
of newspapers in India ig her dependence upon 
foreign countries for her newsprint. Her average im- 
ports of newsprint before, the war were 37,000 tons a 
year. During the war even this small” supply was 
drastically cut down and in 1943 the allotments: to 
individual newspapers and journals were reduced by 
873 per cent. The control of circulation and - the 
reduction in the pages gravely affected the newspapers 
in the.country. There has been an improvement in the 
newsprint situation for sometime past, but it is futile 
to expect that this serious “bottleneck” can be over- 
come so long as the shortage continues to be world- 
wide. It is expected that India will soon need 100, 090 
tons of newsprint each year. We cannot improve the 
circulation of our papers or give efficient service so 
long as we lean heavily on foreign imports. It is stated 
that “there is not now under construction a single 
newsprint till in the world.” Let us hope that the 
new venture in India, which is expected to-produce 
newsprint by the end of next year at the rate of one 
hundred tons a day, “ie rescue us tron dependence 
on foreign sources, 


The importance of newsprint to the dissemination ; 
of -information.- cannot ‘be sufficiently emphasised. In“ 
April, the U. N. Conference on Freedom of Informa~ 
tion ‘adopted a resolution inviting the attention of 
governments “to the harm and dangers which in- 
adequate production of newsprint, and unequal distri- 
bution thereof, have,on the exercise of freedom of 
information.” The fact that Mr. Hoffman, the ERP 
Chief, has included this commodity in his list of 
American aid to European countries emphasises its . 
importance to democracy. There is a world shortage 
of newsprint which is aggravated by its increased 
consumption by America. Before the war she consumed 
44 per cent. of the total world output, but. last year. 
,the level of -its consumption rose to 61 per cent. 

The Indian Press Year Book, the first of its kind: 
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published in India this year, quotes Sir Walter Layton 
“as telling his American friends that ; 


“Tf 60 lbs of newsprint per head per year, 
which is the present rate of consumption in the 
United States, is necessary and needed to insti] and . 
maintain the democratic way of life, there is only 
sufficient newsprint in. the world for 200,000,000 
demo¢rats. The other 2,000,000,000 of the ‘world’s 
population must presumably all be totalitarians !” 
° This is. not a rhetorical poser but a vital question 

which America must answer. If she believes that 
communism is a “disease of the soul” it must provide 
the sinews of war to the democracies in the world to 
fight this menace. 

Pleading for an equitable distribution of newsprint, 
the London Economist writes under the caption “Not 
By Bread Alone”: \ 


“Every argument that induces the American 
people to send to Europe food and raw materials 
which they could use at home, applies with equal 
force to paper, which also they would like to use 
at home. Indeed, in the long run, it applies with’ 
even more force. For democracy does not live by 
food and raw materials alone.” - 

The fact that India, which has to keep. the torch 
of democracy burning for herethree hundred million 
people, cannot obtain even a paltry quota of 37,009 
tons of newsprint in a year is a revealing commentary 
on the maldistribution of this vital commodity. Her . 
aspiration to sell newspapers in millions must remain 
a dream unless she ceased to depend on foreign 
supplies. 

Assuming that in years to come Jndian newspaper's 
will overcome the present obstacles in their way one 
cannot be too sure that their growth will be along 


-right’ lines. The basic function of a newspaper is to 
make a fair and impartial presentation of news, re- 
inforeed by equally fair-and impartial comment. If 


this right. is assailed, no matter from what source, the 
raison d’etre of its existence is lost. The fear is 
expressed in certain quarters that the organs of public 


opinion in India are fast coming under the sway of . 


capitalists. There is no doubt that such developments 
are undesirable, but the question being important 
ould bee examined in its true perspective. 

wee, Diain fact that newspapers cannot be’ started 
uch less maintained at a high level 
it a huge capital investment. In a 
ed “The Newspaper Industry,” 
nomist of London in 1937, 
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means by which a paper can be started and whether 
it can sustain itself without advertisements which also 
emanate from the capitalistic source. Some ingenious 
solution might be offered to this problem, but it is yet 
untried. 

If it is conceded, as indeed- we must, that, like 
every: other enterprise, newspapers should have a 
sound financial support, the: fact has got ‘to be faced 
that their ownership should be vested in those whe 
finance them. The question-whether this is an ideal 
or even a desirable arrangement: is irrelevant, when 
no other workable alternative suggests itself. 

Capitalistic ownership of newspapers in India 
should, I suggest, be condemned only when they are 
interfered with by their ownérs. In -conformity with 
the right of the man who-pays the piper to call the 
tune, interference may be taking place, but I .believe 
it is not so serious or so widespread as to negative 
the claims of such newspapers as organs of public 
‘opinion. I quite agree that no capitalist-owned paper 
is free to advocate Communism, but none can prevent 
fellow-Communists to start their own journals for 
propagating their doctrines, The Labour Government 
in Britain is striving for a Socialist State and has the 
vigorous support of some very influential dailies and 
weeklies, all or most of which have sound financial 
support. 

The point I wish to emphasise is that the Mere 
fact that newspapers are owned by capitalists is not at 
evil in itself. In the first and last resort, much depends 
upon the integrity. and independence of the journalists 
themselves. If they are disciplined and well-organised, 
they can always suceéssfully resist encroachments on 
their province. I- recall here the satirical lines which 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe wrote in his Uncelestial City (re- 
produced by Mr. Wickham Steed in his The Press) : 

“Vou cannot hope 
to bribe or twist 

Thank God! the 
British journalist. 

But, seeing what 
_ the man will do 

Unbribed, there’s 
mo occasion to,’ 

Ji is only when. we ‘expose this noble profession. 
to such biting satire that, there will be a real menace 
to the freedom of the Press from its capitalist owners. 
If we are firm none can threaten its integrity. Are we 
prepared to accept this challenge, if it comes? If not, 
mere fulminations at the present order if things will 
take us nowhere. 

“There is, however, a real menace to the freedom 
of the Press from the State. We have borne the full 
brunt of it under the former regime. That danger still 
exists, not because the national Government is afraid 
of the press, but the exigencies of- the times demand 
strict vigilance over the irresponsible section of it. On 
principle, the recent security measures adopted by the 
Central and provincial. Governments are indefensible. 
The authorities have departed from the democratic 
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procedure by insisting that their hand-outs should be 
published and by reserving to themselves the right of 
pre-censoring and even -suppressing news and com- 
ments. The Indian Press, while critical of these 
measures, has not launched a crusade Against them 
beeause it is wonecessary. It is only when there is a 
flagrant misuse of the powers taken by the Govern- 
ments that the cause of action will arise against them. 

But the price of freedom is eternal vigilance which 
cannot be relaxed just because we are now a free 
nation. In order to ‘make democracy safe we have yet 
to develop.a party system in this country. One-party 
rule, no matter however high-minded ‘the rulers for 
the time being may be, cannot conduce to the growth 
Sf democratic traditions, for power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. It is the 





duty of. 
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the Press to encourage the birth of a balanced party 
system in the country. This is not to suggést that the - 
Congress should be crippled or dissolved. It only means 
that other non-Congress democratic forces in the 
country should also grow. = 
These are some of the problems which the Indian _ 
Press has to face in the coming years. I set no limit 
to its growth into a powerful bulwark of democracy 


_if it plans its development. carefully. Much ‘depends 


upon the journalists themselves. We have passed the 
stage of agitation in our careers and our new role 1s 
constructive. We are as yet uNorganised and we are 
very individualistic. We cannot gain strength or pres- 
tige except through organisation and corporate activity. 


By ourselves becoming strong, we can render better ~ 


service to the- nation. 
($2 
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. ‘THE DAMODAR VALLEY PROJECT 
Br R. N. SEN GUPTA, ™.a., B.com. 


Rivers, which comprise one of the most forceful of 
nature’s resources, have been utilised for the service 
of man in the form of facilitating transport, providing 


irrigation and water supply, and depositing alluvial 


stit on the land: Like all other natural forces, however, 
rivers as well may sometimes be potential sources of 
trouble and unfortunately the world possesses some 
such naughty rivers as China’s “River of Sorrow.” 
The commonest form of danger emanating from 
a yiver is flood. Rivers are mainly snow-fed, and 
partly rain-fed. It has been estimated _that'in 4 
temperate land, on an average, one-third of the rain- 
fall flows to rivers, etc., over the surface of land 
(technically known as “run-off”), one-third percolates 
into the ground and the rest is lost by evaporation ; 
in tropical latitudes the percentage of evaporation is 


higher. “Run-off” is the chief ‘controlling factor in .the . 


occurrence of floods, because any increase in the rate 
of “run-off” is sure to swell the volume of water pour- 
ing into a river to an extent more than her capacity 
to hold, with consequent overflowing. 

If the vegetation of an area through which a river 
flows is, removed, or its density reduced, there is less 
absorption of rain-water and .the proportion of “run- 
off? is increased. Moreover, being devoid of the pro- 


tective influence of the vegetation, the soil invariably - 


exposes itself to drastic denudation or erosion through 
- which a substantial layer of the land surface including 
the alluvial deposit is carried off into the river, so that 
her holding capacity is gradually diminished by siltmg 
up of the river-bed. Floods are, therefore, frequent in 
those river-valleys, wheré erosion is extensive due to 
thoughtless deforestation. Besides, soil erosion imparts 
serious deterioration in fertility. 
Floods prevent wuitcrm itrigatién,,in addition to 


‘destroying crop, live-stock, as well as human life and 


property, and rendering navigation extremely hazar- 
dous. On the other hand, the potential energy of 
mighty streams Which usually gives rise to floods of a 
serious Rature, if properly harnessed, may well be 
diverted towards generating _ hydro-electric power. 
Hence, problemis of flood and. soil erosion, itrigation 
and navigation, and power, production—all go hand 
in hand and they can be successfully tackled only 
through unified river-control fighting all the evils 
simultaneously. Herein lies the basic docitine of  - 
“Multi-purpose River Control Schemes’—a very 
popular and vital aspect of present-day economic ” 
planning. j | 
T.V.A—ts8 Mopen — 


Established as a public Corporation in 1933 under 
a special statute of the U.-S. Congress, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority operates 26 huge dams over an area 
of 41,000 square miles with a population of 5 million . 
in the Tennessee River Valley in South-East Amerjgalll 
Its activities involve flood control, re-forgg 
terracing of the erroded slopes, gener 
bution of electric energy, pr 
fertilisers, and through these, 
proved methods of agricu 
duction. In- more concret 
producing 12,000 milli 
annually, and has devel: 
nel 650 miles” long as 
offering recreational ays 
numerous parks, ; 
cabin-sites aroun 
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THE DAMODAR VALLEY PROJECT 


converting a flood-ravaged, eroded and poor region 
into an agriculturally fertile and industrially advanced 
one by harnessing the unbridled flow of the Ten- 
easee. In fact, TVA has been the ideal and the model 
for many “multi-purpose river projects.” Every Year 
the administration receives millions of letters, thousands 
of visitors and hundreds of technicians from all 
corners of, the world. 


“Tue Damopar VALLEY 
The Damodar, which. originates in the Chota- 
nagpur hilly in the district of Hazaribagh from an 
elevation of 2,000 ft. above’ sea-level, merges into the 


Hooghly, 30 miles south-west of Calcutta after com- - 


pleting a course of 336 miles. She is served by 138 
tributaries including the Barakar and has a drainage 
area of 8,500 sq. miles. The upper Damodar Valley 
is widely denuded of forests and vegetation, and _ is 
badly eroded, whereas the lower regions have an allu- 
vial deposit. 

The total area of the Damodar Valley is 9,789 sq. 
miles, of which Bengal represents 2,850 sq: miles. The 
total population of this Valley is 5 millions distributed 
as follows: 


No. Population 
Towns 6. 3,00,000 
Villages 10268 47 00,000 
: 50,00,000 


The main agricultural produce is the aman crop, 
which. depetds-on a well-distributed and ample supply 
of water. Average rainfall in the Valley is about 46-5”. 


Failure of crop due to inagequacy of rainfall occurs © 


approximately once.in three years, and. this fact un- 
ambiguously indicates the importance of perennial 
imigation. The lower Damodar region, particularly im 
Bengal, is unhealthy being a frequent resort of malaria 
and dysentery. People, being poorer, cannot import 
-food. Hence, famines are frequent and high death- rate 
is prevalent. 

The valley is, however, fortunate in possessing 
rich deposits of certain important minerals like coal, 
aluminium, limestone, mica, fire and china clays, 
molybdenum and quartz. Major industries are metal- 
lurgical and engiteering establishments, aluminium 
and cement factories, fire-clay and _ silica works and 
collieries. 4 

DaMopak--THE CHALLENGE : 


The forceful and uncontrolled Damodar has ever 
been a problem to the people of the Valley. She has 
been responsible for frequent floods, violent and wide- 
spread, sweeping away crops and livestock and causing 
damage and destruction to “human life and property. 
With this have joined hands other equally serious 
maladies like soil erosion and malaria, whereby living 
-in the Valley has been rendered full of struggle. In 
fact. through the Damodar, nature seems to have 
challenged the creative faculty in man. The naughty 
Damodar once held out a challenge to Bengal’s illus- 
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fy, : 
trious son, Vidyasagar (eager to meet his mother), 
but had to give way to his undaunted spirit. Inspired 
by a firm-determination to better the condition of 
their motherland, the fellow countrymen of Vidya- 
sagay has aiso readily accepted Damodar’s challenge 
and proceeded to take suitable steps to curb that 
mighty river and force her to submit to the service 
of man. 
Tu» Provsct- 

Thanks %g the foresight and ivitiative of the 
Government of India, 4 plan - for the multipurpose 
development of the Damodar Valley, on lines -of the 
TVA with proper amendments to suit the conditions 
of India, was adopted as an important branch of the 
Plans. Preliminary survey 
has been completed and a report submitted by the 
Central Technical Power Board. The primary object 
of the proposed schenie is flood-controj, while 
secondary, but no less important, ideas are develop~ 
ment of power, irrigation, navigation, water supply 
and malaria control. . 

(a) Dams: The entire project would. be operated 
by means of 8 dams all of which are proposed to be 
constructed in the province of Bihar, as the nature of 
soil and topography does not permit the constructidn 
of heavy -dams below the confluence of the Damodar 
and the Barakar. The following dam-sites have been 
selected : 


Along the Barakar Arora the Damodar 


1. Malthon 4. Aiyar 
2. Deolbari 5. Konar 
3. Tilaya 6. Bokars 
7. Bermo 


~ 


8. Sanolapur 
It igs estimated that the total reservoir capacity 
imparted by these dams would be about 2:27 million 
acre-feet, and that their construction may take about 


10 years. 
(b) Flood Control-: The following table shows a 
record of Damodar Floods during the last three 
‘decades: | 
Year Run-off in inches in excess 
of 1,00,000 cusees 
1913 . 1-9 
1935 1-9 
1941 1:6 
"1942 1-8 
1943° 1-7 


It is noted that the maximum flow of 6,50,000 
cusees occurred twice, in 1913 and 1935. After a lapse of 
6 or 7 years there was again a violent flood in 1942-43, 
which specially caused a serious dislocation in train 
services by sweeping away a portion of the E. I. Rail- 
way tracks near Burdwan. 

The § dams are expected to act as safety-valves by 
checking the violence of flow, storing the excess water, 
and releasing requisite volumes of water during dry 
months, and thereby maintain a uDiform level and ule 
so as to avoid chances of floods. 
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(c) Silé Control : Thoughtless deforestation of tHe 
Chotanagpur Uplands has been responsible for rapid 
and serious soil erosion and denudation of land and the 
inevitable result has been the gradual silting up of -the 
Damodar bed, which is one of the main factors contri- 
‘buting to floods. Contiol of flood cannot, ‘therefore, be 
& success by checking the run-off by putting up dams, 
unless soil erosicn is prevented simultaneously, Control 
of erosion through planned. re-forestation, re-grassing 8s 
well as patching up and terracing of land. forms aD. 
important auxiliary to flooa control. 

(d) Irrigatcon and. Water seo Existing irri- 
gation facilities controlled by the Eden and Damodar 
Canal Systems cater to an area of 1,86,000° acres, 
the Damodar Valley. project is calculated to increase 
the area to a total of. 7,63,800 acres, for which about 
1-5 million acre-feet of water will be required, leaving 
for other purposes a balance ef -77 million acre-feet out 
of the’ total storage “capacity of the danis. Availability 
of ‘perennial irrigation over such a large tract of. land, 
coupled with a prevention of the denudation of the 
fertile upper layer of soil;- is estimated to raise the 


yield per acre by 50 per cent and to contribute addi- 


tional rice output of 4 million maunds besides'’4 lakhs 
maunds of rabi crops. This would be an adequate provi- 
sion against famines, 

Lack of fresh water supply is a serious problem for 
manly small towns and villages"and the use of impure 


drinking water-must have contributed largely to the . 


predominance of diseases like malaria and dysentery. 
The surplus balance of -77 million acre-feet may well 
be utilised in proper form for domestic as well as 
industrial purposes. This, together with proper drainage 
of swamps and clearing of shoreline, would: go a long 
way towards alleviating the distress caused by malaria, 
ete. 
(e) Navigation : The provision of uniform flow at 
a proper level controlled by the dams, would make the 
Damodar navigable throughout the year right up to 
the Ranigunj coal-fields, 120 miles from Caleutta, The 
port of Calcutta will thus be directly linked with Rani- 
gunj and that would facilitate cheap transport of coal 
, and agricultural produce to Calcutta, as well as return 
traffic to -the hinterland. Specially, this new arrange- 
— ment would largely solve the problem of coal supply 
to the Calcutta industrial area by relieving a good deal 
of pressure on railway transport. 
(f) Power Generation:: The scheme- envisages 
erection of 8 new hydro-electric plants with a genera- 


tion capacity of 800 million Kw.-hours annually. at -24 - 


anna per unit, This compares ‘very favourably with the 


‘@xisting thermal electric installations which produce © 


only 284 million Kw.-hours of power: at a cost of- -62 
anna per unit. Supply of such. increased volume of 
electricity at-almost one-third the present cost, is sure 
to accelerate industrialisation of not only the Damodar 
“Valley, but also of the adjoining regions around Cal- 
cutta. This would further promote ‘cottage industries 
‘and also encourage domestic consumption -of electricity. 
e rs 
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Inrtrat PRoBLEMS 
While proceeding with the actiperauiote on the 
subject the :promoters: were confronted with certain 


‘graye problems, which they were called upon to solve. 


(i) Administrative: The primary difficulty was 8 
technical one arising out of the necessity of: participa- 
tion in the scheme of the Central Government and tw 
provincial governments of Bengal and Bihar, which 
was found none too easy, under the existing constitu- 
tional set-up as it stood. After-a number of tripartite 
conferences amongst the representatives of the three . 
Governments, it was finally decided to establish, by 
virtue of a: srccial legislation, the Damodar - Valley 
Gorporation, a public body, with wide statutory powers 
similar to Governmental authority, for administration 
of the scheme. The Corporation would consist of -three 
members, one of whom will be selected as a Chairman, 
by the Union Government in consultation with the | 
Provincial Govérnments. 

(%) Displaced Population: It is anticipated that 
more than 1,00,000 acres of land will be submerged by 
construction of dams and substantial population will be 
displaced. It would naturally be a moral’ and social 


obligation of the Government or the proposed Cor- 


poration to provide for adequate compensation in the 
shape of money, allotment of alternative land, instruc- 
tion as well as appliances for earning livelihood. At @ 
conference held in New Delhi early this year, the three 
Governments cotcerned agreed on the prindiple of . 
compensating dispossessed people and helping in their 
resettlement by alloting land and providing looms aS 
well ag electric power for cottage industries at the cost 


_ ‘of the Corporation or the: Government. 


(iii) Financial : Mr. C. H. Bhaba, the then Mem- 
ber for -Works, Mines and Power, presiding over the 
aforesaid Conference, rightly observed, “Finance has 
been, in the past, the major stumbling block in the 
way of any scheme for the harnessing of the waters of 
the Damodar.” The problem of finance has become 
even more acute at present, in view of the critical times 
through which the country is passing. It must be appre- 
ciated that the Government, Central or Provincial, with 
their pre-occupation with many urgent ‘and vital mat- 
ters, are not in.a position to spare the huge finauce 
necessary to execute the Damodar Valley Scheme in as 
short a period as it deserves. It would, therefore, be 
appropriate to draw out finance from private sources 
which, have generally swelled, thanks to the war boom, 
and which are seeking sound channels of investment. 

Thee financial needs of the Project are two-fold— 
long-term and current. It has been estimated that the 
construction work will take 15 to 20 years at a capital 
cost of Rs. 55 crores. Besides, the amount necessary for 
affording compensation would also be very big, although 
no proper estimate has yet been possible. Such huge 
sums must be available at the disposal of the proposed 
constitution and 
financial structure is yet a matter of guess and specula- 
tion, At this stage, however, it may: be suggested that 
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the capital of the Corporation may be raised by selling 


shares to the members of the public, and at the same 
time, a fair percedtage may be contributed by the three 
Governments according to some agreed proportions, 
which, besides enabling the Government to exert con- 
trol over the organisation, would also encourage private 
investment by inspiring a sense of security, Further 
long-term capital may be raised by issue of debentures 
with Governmert guarantee in respect of payment of 
interest a8 well as repayment of capital. 

As to current revenue, more than one source were 
recommended at the last conference : 


to public 
as 


(1). Sale-proceeds of electric power 
utility concerns, industrial undertakings 
well. as households. 
(2) Charges for supply of water for agricultur: au, 
industrial and J2cmesine purposes. 
(3) Toll charges on navigation. 

‘ (4) Terminal taxes on passengers and goods arriv- 
ing in Calcutta by E. I. Railway and on 
registered tonnage of all ocean-going ships 
entering the port of Calcutta as well as toll 

: . on vehicular traffic entering Calcutta, 


= 


Prioniry No. 1 a. 

The importance and urgency of the Damodar 
Valley Project can never be over-emphasised. A suc- 
cessful execution thereof would bring about an ‘all- 
round development of the area in question, which at 
present Js agriculturally deficient and industrially back- 
ward. The possibilities of an increase in food-produc- 
tion, cheap supply of power to the mining and metal- 
lurgical industries of Bihar, jute, paper, cotton and 
other large-scale industries around Calcutta and to 
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erowing cottage industries,’ improved navigation 
facilities and eradication of malaria have been‘ fully 
discussed above. They will all go to build up a well- 
knit, economically well-balanced region, with a high 
standard of living and public health. The plan as 2% 
whole is calculated to benefit a total population of 7 
million, z.e., in addition to the 5 million in the Damodar 
Valley itself, further 2 million in adjoining regions. 
The Scheme*has assumed much greater significance 


alter the partition of Bengal. On the newly constituted | 
_prévince of West Bengal, with its comparatively small - 


area and existing limited resources, has been thrust the 

grave responsibility of maintaining a gradually rising 

population, contributed by rapid -exodus from Bast 

Bengal. The targets mentioned in the previous parc- 

graphs are vital pre-requisites for absorbing and sup- 

porting the increased population. As such the Damrdar 

Scheme should be accorded highest priority amongst 

all development plans. It is gratifying to note that the 

Union Government has fully recognised this fact, and 

that preliminary work has already started. Whole of 

India now wistfully looks forward to the day ‘when the 

Damodar Valley will be turned by the proposed plan 

into a prosperous land, economically, socially and 

culturally. 
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PRODUCTION AND UTILISATION OF GROUNDNUTS IN MADRAS 


By C. SELVANAYAKI, wa. 


\ 
MiApras was the first Province in India to cultivate 
groundnuts and even as early as 1880, the area under 
the crop was 70,000 acres. In course of time her share 
in the total of India’s groundnut acreage declined with 
the inerease in acreage in other provinces and states, 


of the total all-India production of groundnuts. 

The two main centres of groundnut production in 
the province are firstly the ceded districts of Kurnool, 
Bellary, Anantapur and Cuddapah accounting for over 
34 per cent of the Province’s groundnut acreage and 
secondly the central districts of Chittoor, North Arcot, 
Salem, South Arcot, Trichy ‘and Coimbatore contribut- 
ing over 36 per cent of the Province’s total. 

Groundnut is mainly rain-fed. The area under irri- 
gated groundnuts varied between 86,000 and 218,000 
acres during the last two decades that is between 3°3 


per cent and 4-7 per cent of the total area under ground- 
nuts in the province. 

The area under groundnuts varies from year to 
year depending on a number of factors like the price 


of groundnuts relative to prices of other competing __ 


commercial crops, etc., but there is no denying the fact 
that the crop has made rapid strides both in acreage 
and production. During the inter-war period (1919-20— 
1938-39) there was an increase of more than 150 per cent 
in acreage and production. The war period, (1939-40—- 
1944-45) saw an increase of 681,600 acres in groundnut 
acreage and’ an increase of 173,630 tons in production. 
Because of its lucrativeness,. and because it is com- 


paratively easier to cultivate than the other commer- 


cial crops, the ryot has always shown a partiality for 
the crop: The “Grow More Food” campaign that was 


launched in the province in 1940 did not offer much . 
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‘an upward trend due -to 
European countries. United Kingdom which took less - 


aes 





@ 


_stimulus to its expansion. But groundnut being treated: 


as a food crop, it escaped all restrictions that were 
placed on the cultivation of other commercial crops 


like cotton. -- 


Though “there are variations in the yield per acre 
from year to year due largely to a number of local 
factors, the standard yield per acre has always remained 
1120 Ibs. If there’ has been an increase of nearly 200 
per ceDt in production during the past two decades, it 
must be attributed mainly to increased acreage and not 
to any appreciable improvement in yield per aére 
though a larger area under irrigation might have .pro- 
portionally “increased - the yields, ° 


Tasle I 
eebwaied Production of Groundnut Kernels* 
in Madras 

Year Production Year Production 
in tons ~ in tons” 
1919-20 398,300 1933-24 1,248,900 
1920-21 518,000 1934-35 ‘644, "000 
1921-22 474,600 1935-36 841,400 
1922-23 576,106 1936-37 > 1,159, 900 
1923-24. 320,800 1937-38 1 ‘441 "300 
1924-25 663,600 1938-39 j 129, 100 
1925-26 884,800 ( 1939-40 i "192, "100 
1926-27 g44 900 ( 1940-41 1 "346, 300 
1927-28 _ 1,169 700 ( 1944-42 828, 100 
1928-29 1 ‘981, "000 War ( 1942-43 912,800: 

1929-30 1,065,400 period ( 1943-44 ne 
1930-31 1,235,500 { 1944-45 1,365,700 
1931-32 763,800 ( 1945-46 1 ‘156, 700 
1932-33 1,210, 300 C 1946- 47 1 145; 600 


The shee table shows that. ‘the production of 
groundnut kernels within the province has been 
gradually increasing from 398,800 tons to 1,128,100 tons 


. during the inter-war period and on the average Madras 
produces about a million tons of kernel which after _ 


meeting the requirements of the export trade will be 
available for utilisation*‘within the province. 

~The trade in groundnut kernel® constitutes the 
major part of the total trade in oilseeds by sea and 
rail from the Madras Presidency. Groundnuts exported 
to foreign countries from Madras are almost used for 
oil extraction and the demand. therefore depends on .the 
demand for groundnut oil in Europe both for edible 
and industrial purposes. The demand for this oi! and 
consequently for groundnuts is influenced not only by 
the prices of groundnuts in relation to other oil-seeds, 
but. also by the availability of supplies and relative 
prices of a number of vegetable oils, animal fats, 
marine oils, ete. Since 1919-20 export of kernels shows 
iNcreased consumption’ in 


than 1 per cent of the province’s’ total groundnut 
exports before the last war increased: her share and 
after the Ottawa Agreement which granted 10 per cent 
preference to imports on groundnuts from- “Empire” 
countries large quantities of Indian groundnuts were 


shipped to the United Kingdom. During the depression. 


period when the exchange position of Germany, 
tal ae celal italia eee ine niicineneen aad ea eae eet 
™ * After deducting loss due to shelling which is 30 per cent. 
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~ deteriorated she restricted imports of all kinds of raw 


materials. Further. since 1933, France, one of the 
principal markets for our groundnuts, passed a decree — 
imposing an import duty on groundnuts other- than 
those grown in French Colonies. Even in “Empire” 
markets groundnuts had to face a serious competition 
from South Africa. During the war period 1939-40— 
1944-45) especially during the latter half of the period 
export of groundnuts from the province was severely 
restricted in view of -the serious food shortage. The 
future prospects of trade in groundnuts do not seem to 


‘be bright. Foreign exports of groundnuts will decline 
_ firstly, due to decline in demand for groundnut oil from 


vegetable oil industries in European countries and 
secondly, due to the restriction on the exports_of oil- 
seeds which will continue for some time in the interests 
of the industrial growth of the country. 


Taste II : 
Percentage of Foreign Exports to Internal 

Production 
Year Percentage ~ Year Percentage 
1919-20 17°6 1932-33 28°S 
1920-21 16-6 | 1933-34 36-6 
1921-22 44-0 1984-35 67-8. 
1922-23 39°0 1935-36 39°14 
1923-24 43°0 1936-37 §5°0. 
1924-25 49-7 . 1937-38 "39-1 
1925-26 41-8 1938-39 67:9 
1926-27 37-6 - 1939-40 39-0: 
1927-28 40-0 1940-41 ates 
1928-29 45°6 - "1941-49 bee 
1929-30 . . 94:7 1942-43 Spats 
1930-31 - 87-0 1943-44 - 16° 
1931-32 65-0 ere oa 15-7 


Whatever is left over after ‘meeting the export 
demand and seed requirements, is being diverted: for 
crushing. The groundrut crushing industry is, so to say, 
a ‘residual claimant’ to the total production of. ground- 
nuts in the province. The groundnut has essentially 
been a “Money Crop,” the demand for the crushing 
industry playing little-or no part in the disposal of the 
crop. From the fact that only a very small percentage 
of total -production is used for crushing; one cannot. 
conclude that the groundnut crushing industry is not 4 
profitable one, for jt is true that “even in the days of 
a-great slump in prices the oil industry will be a profit- 
able concern unless there is a heavy decline in the 
demand for cake.” When crushed, 10 maunds of kernel 
yield about 4 maunds of oi] and 6 maunds of cake and. 
normally the miller’s margin including crushing charges. 
varies irom annas four to Rs. 2 per maund of oil 
crushed. The general runaway prices of wartime has. 
miade the groundnut crushing industry a highly lucra- 
tive one, the margin of profit for the miller (including. 
the erushing charges) rising as high as Rs. 9 per maund,. 
of oil crushed. : 

The development of groundnut crushing is closely 


linked up with the consumption 6f-cake as a feed for: 
i 


at 


animals and here it is pertinent to point out the state- 
ment made by the oilseeds specialist of the Govern- 
ment of Madras stressing the importance and value of 
groundnut cake as a feed: for avimals. Madras was 
estimated to coNsume about 53,000 tons of groundnut 
cake for feeding cattle during the quinquennium 1933 
to 1937, a very low figure especially in view of the fact 
that the quantities of other feeding stuffs available are 
inadequate for maintaining the huge livestock popula- 
tion. of the province. Partly .time-worn prejudices and 
partly the high prices of the cake have stéod in the way 
of tapping this rich source ‘of fodder supply. Dr. 
Wright has stated that if the large export of cakes and 
oilseeds could be maintained in India, it would mean 
a considerable inérease in” the ‘available quantity of 
protein rich concentrates, which are the most important 
sources of nutrients for milk production. At present, 
the bulk of production is exported abroad, United 
Kingdom being the principal consumer. - 
Further, groundnut cake serves as a valuable 
manure for such crOps as sugarcane and coffee and the 
quantities utilised for this purpose have increased with 
the expansion in sugarcane acreage in several areas. 
Since the development of groundnut crushing is closely 
linked up with the consumption of cake, it is desirable 
that the consumption of cake as cattle fodder and as 
manure should be encouraged. The problem of greater 
utilisation of oilcakes reduces itself, to one of educating 
the farmers as to the saltiaability of using oilcakes 
especially groundnut cake as a feeding material and as 
manures. - 
Further, the future prospects-of the crushing 
industry depend on the relative demand for groundnut 
oil, firstly,-for consumption and, secondly, for industrial 
‘uses. The demand for edible purposes of’groundaut oil 
is likely to increase if people take to it as an effective 
substitute for gingily oil whose prohibitive price render 
it beyond the means of the bulk of population. Further, 
‘the prohibitive ‘price of the other competing oils in- 
creases the demand for grotndnut oil for adulteration 
‘purposes, On the intlustrial side the stimulus to ground- 


nut oil prédduction would-be given mainly bythe . 
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Vanaspatt industry. If the province speeds up its scheme 
of Vanaspatt prdduction on a large scale, the demand 
for groundnut oil—though in course of time other 
cheaper substitute oils could be found—will take an 
upward trend in the near future. Thus considering its 
demand. for edible purposes and for industrial uses and 
for adulteration, the production of groundnut oil will 
increase largely. Ultimately the quantity of groundnuts 
that will be used for crushing will be dependent on the 
price of groundnut oil relative to other gils. 

This increased demand for groundnut oil for 
internal consumption, coupled with the fact that people 


-encouraged through ptopagatda, might make more use 


of the nuts for edible purposes, will tend to increase 
the demand for oilseeds and the acreage is more likely 
to increase rather than decline in future. 

The technique of groundnut production as_ is 
prevalent today cannot be called efficient. Premature 
harvesting, primitive methods of decortication,- ineffi-. 
cient storage and lack of control over the supply of 
seeds to the cultivator—these are the four important 
factors that call for speedy improvement. Until some 
years ago the universal method of decorticating was 
to dump the nuts and beat them with sticks to 
separate the brittle shells from kernels, a method 
damaging to the kernels. Once fhe kernels have beet’ 
Wetted, they are liable-to discoloration and fermenta- 
tion and the oil. extiacted from them is rancid. Though 
the use of machirles for deécortication has grown in 
proportion, it cannot be said that the position has 
improved much. The poor quality that is attributed 
to Indian groundnuts is not a factor inherent in them. 
The causes are more deep-rooted and they can be 
eradicated only by educating the cultivators. The 
lack of control over supply of seeds to the cultivators 
militates against the production of. pure varieties and 
affects not only the quality of the produce but also 
the yield per acre. It is therefore - desirable that 
apart from resgarch more attention should be paid 
to methods of” cultivation and harvesting the crops, . 
2.€. in educating the cultivators. 
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ATOMIC WARFARE AND INDIA 
~ Br K.S. R. MURTY, misc. 


Aromic energy and the atomic bomb caught the 
imagination of the world for a pretty long time till 
recently. The newspapers were full of them; they 
served the sensationalism of the press quite admirably. 
Niow that it is no longer sensational the press is natural- 
ly paying scanty attention to it. Besides, the scientists 
—in particular those that were directly involved in the 
production of, the 
qualm of their conscience for having been instrumental 
in producing ‘the demohiac weapon of destruction by 


making the public realise the devastating potentialities. 


of the atomic bomb. That being thought to be over, 
the scientist said to himself, absolut meam animam. 
"There were a series of talks by a number of 
scientists, engineers and philosophers in the first week 
(of March, 1947, arranged by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, Profs. J..D. Cocroft, M. L. E. Oliphant, 


P.M. 8S. Blackett, Sir G. P. Thomsen, Sir Henry Dale. 


and Sir John Anderson were among them. As regards 
the technical aspect of the atomic bomb nothing Rew 
has been given out that was not already given in the 
Smyth Report. But some very significant views have 
been expressed by the speakers. . 

Sir G. P. Thomson, along with. others, pleaded for 
a strong and comprehensive system of control and 
jngpection of the atomic research ahd armaments. Prof. 
Blackett pointed out that the atomic energy finds an 
immense use for peaceful purposes ; but we can have 
atomic energy either for peace or for war -and not for 
both. He says: 

“Tf the major Part of the scientific and. technical 
effort available for atomic energy continues to be 
directed towards the production.of more and better 
bombs, there will be-insufficient raw material avail- 
able to allow the rapid development of the industrial 
power.” 

Bertrand Russell was also sheasine the need for an 
international contrél of the atomic energy, and sug- 
gested that the first step in that direction would be the 
drastic limitation of the national sovereignty. 

All sensible people for a few decades past have 
been talking about the federal world control of the air, 
of the world police. All-cf them agreed on the 
point of drastic limitation of the national sovereignty. 
But, the whole question. is, ‘how are we to get them-?’ 
The answer that has very often been suggested is, ‘by 
educating the public opinion’ Alas! the public is very 
slow at learning. The race of atomic armaments 
appears to be on the full swing and the public opinion 
is still far from crystallising in the needed direction 
jn spite of the very gallant efforts made by so many 
eminent men. The proverbial politician has an infinite 
capacity to change sides but not, to have a change ot 
heart. History shows, if at all it shows anything con- 
clusively, that there is‘an immense resistance offered to 
any drastic changes in behaviour, particularly in 4 
benign direction. The facile hope that the idea of the 


* 


bomb-—-were anxious to calm the — 


enormity of destruction that would ensue as a. conse- ~ 
quence of atomie .warfare would -make the nations 
suddenly develop a friendly feeling for one another 
has already proved to be unreal by the impasse which 
is being created by the power-mongering nations. The 
miracle may still, happen, but we cannot-rely on the 
miracles to happen. 

Then again, certain scientists feel that science not 
only brings in, the material advantages but also brings 
along with it a spirit, its own guiding spirit, the spirit 
that ennobles and enriches life. But,. science, instead 
of infusing its own spirit into the actions of men is 
getting despirited and denatured at the hands of the 
ideologists and the politicians. We are well aware of 
the fact that there is a-wide talk about the Soviet 
science, the American science, the British science, and 
so o0. We have Bourgeois science and the Marxist 
science as well. There is no reason to believe that the 
magie words of “atomic ehergy” will fill the world with 
the spirit of science ; at least, it has not done so far. | 

Let us look at he problem in terms of realities 
that exist today instead of the miracles that may 
happen tomorrow. The one very glaring fact is that 
Soviet Russia and America are the -two outstanding 
countries today in the world; that the two great 
powers are striving flor supremacy one over the other 
and that all countries of the world are almost getting 
aligned behind one or the other of these powers, The 

€ 
war of nerves is afoot and if is felt: that the: war of 
arms is a question of time. 


_On the one hand, America is evidently piling up 


the atomic bombs ; on the’ other, the Russians claim to. 


have already ee perimentelé with their atomic bombs 
somewhere in Siberia. It may be’a bluff.; it can as well 
be a. reality. If Russia has not -already’ made the 
atomic bomb, there is nothing to show that it cannot 
do so in a shot time. That leads us to the conclusion 
that if another war is to come, the atomic bomb will 
definitely play an important role either being directly 
used or being kept ready for usage. 

Even though very littl is known about the 
construction of the atomic bomb, we can arrive at 
certain tentative conclusions about the atomic warfare 
from the known facts. It is to be remembered that the 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima completely pulverised an 
area, of which the radius from the point of detonation 
was about one and one quarter miles ; every thing to 
a radius of two miles was blasted with some burning 
and between two and three miles the buildings were 


~ about. half destroyed. Thus the area of total destruction 


covered about four square miles, and the area of des- 
truction and substantial damage covered about twenty- 
seven square miles. The bomb on Nagasaki was sup- 
posed to be more powerful and would have pulverised 
ten square miles—-on the authority of Dr. J. Robert. 
Oppenheimer—but, it caused less damage because of | 
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the phisical characteristics of the city. As a matter of 
fact, there were no ten square miles to be taken out. 

Can this destructive radius be till further, in- 
crédsed ? It-is said that the destructive radius of the 
individual bomb of any type increases with the cube 
root of the explosive energy. That means in order to 
increase - the destructive radius ten times the weight 
"has to increase a thousand times and the problem of the 
carrier becomes much more difficult, ‘particularly for 
long ranges. In the last war, Germans were using 
rockets capable of 220 miles range and carrying 
approximately one ton of T.N.T: There is a probability 
of increasing this range to thousands of miles but the 
increased weight will be a serious handicap. 

Let us also remember that there is no effective 
defence against atomic bomb. The scientists who could 
' predict the utilisation of atomic energy for warfare are 
definitely pessimistic about the development of any 
such defence in the near future. Again, Prof, Robert 
Oppenheimer says : : 

“The pattern of the use of the stan bomb was 
set at Hiroshima. They are weapons of aggression, 
of surprise, and of terror . The elements of 
surprise and of terror are as intrinsic to it as are ‘the 
fissionable nuclei.” 

The element of terror cannot be! removed at 
present, but the element of surprise can be reduced 
only one way, and that is by arming oneself to the 
teeth for retaliation. It is only by the capacity for 
retaliation that a country can stop the usage of atomic 
bombs against itself. 

The’ position of the couritries that cannot denne 
the atomic bombs will be quite unenviable in the 
atomic warfare. If they are involved in the war between 
Soviet Russia and America there is a possibility of a 
clean sweep not only of their cities but also of their 
major population particularly because of the increasing 
tendency for urbanisation. It is highly probable that 
both Russia and America will try to enlist ag many 
countries as possible for their “support so that the 


_enemy attack may have to be divided | over @ bigger ° 


area and thus their town striking power may be saved. 
But, from another point of view, there appears to be 


a greater possibility for countries like India to keep out. 


of war firstly, because the belligerents can attack one 
another from their own countries without overriding 


the intervening countries ; and, secondly, because they 
will not be willing to use their weapons against the 


smaller countries when an all-out effort is required to 
face the major enemy. 

In view of the facts given above, the foreign policy 
of India as pursued under the able leadership of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is definitely in the best interests of 
the country. Fortunately- or unfortunately, India can 
start with a clean slate in her international dealings. 
It is absolutely unnecessary at this stage to join one 
camp or the other. There are a set of idealogues and 
fifth columnists who insist that we should join either 
_ this camp or the other-; the less they are allowed to 
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influence the public opinion the better for the country. 
The story of the dwarf atid thie giant given by. Oliver 
Goldsmith is perfectly pertinent in this coniiection. 
“Unequal combinations are always disidvantageous to 
the weaker side.” 

Then again, the atomic resbarch stiduld Be 
encouraged in our country.. We have good deposits of - 
‘thoritm. The Smyth Report does not say much about 
thorium excepting that- thorium has “no appareDt 
advantages“ over uranium.” Jt does not speak of any 
disadvantages. but it is known that thorium is being 
utilised in Canada for afomic eNergy. There ig an 
immense’ use for the atomic energy during peacetime. 
If humanity develops the requisite goodwill im 
time and the world is saved from the impending 
catastrophe, we will have ample choice to use the 
enormous energy available to us for industrial purposes, 
If we are unfortunately plunged into the war, the only 
deterrent. for atomic bomb is our capacity to use if in 
return, and for that purpose also the sooner we iDitiate 
our work in that direction the better for us. 

“From the defence point of view, our industrial 


~ 


_ planning should be such as.not to coNcentrate all the 


industries in the major cities. In America today there 
appears to be a serious contemplation of decentralisa- 
tion of. the industries. For, if all the industries are 
concentrated in a few. cities and the majority of the 
population swarms round them, it is very easy for the 
aggressor to dislocate the entire morale and production 
of the country simply .by attacking the major cities. 
Plans, it appears, are being made for ‘linear’ or ‘ribbon’ 
cities and ‘cellular’ cities. Since we are just in the plan- 
ning state and it does not mean undoing something 
that has been already done, it behoves us to take 
these facts into consideration. 

The linear or ribbon city is a city that is very long 
and of small width, with its industries and services 
distributed evenly. The cellular city is the city dispersed . 
into a number of units each’ separated by four or five 
miles from the other but having well-knit communica- 
tions. Considering the enormous cost of the atomic 
bomb, the etemy cannot afford to use a huge number 
of bombs required to destroy a cellular or ribbon city ; 
for in that case, the cost they put in for the bombs will 
far excel the loss they inflict. 

The encouragement of cottage industries, the diss 
persion of the heavy industries, limiting the ‘growth of 
the existing cities are needed for a defence in the 
atomic warfare much more than in the ordinary, war- 


‘fare because of the enormous concentration of the des- 


tructive power in the atomic bomb. It appears from 
the press reports that the Government is planning the 
expansion of cities like Delhi. From what has been said 
above, it appears to be a move fraught with dangers. 


‘Before making plans for any: future constructions and’ 


industries we should bear in mind that we have 
entered the atomic age and its full implications are to 


be foreseen as realistically as possible, Z 
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__. LITERARY ACTIVITIES IN MANIPUR. 
- The Work of a Poet and a Panekrit Scholar 


. By y SUNIT KUMAR CHATTER], M.A. (Cal. p.Litt, (London), F.R.ASB. 


Durinc this’ i visit of mine td Manipur (Imphal), which 
- _ I undertook to form contacts with scholars and literary men 
in the Meithei (Manipuri) language and to see Manipur as 
a centre of at least one great form of art, namely, that of 
the dance, what impressed mé~ most was the literary 
work that has been-done and is being done by two emi- 
nent sons of Manipur, the late Hijam Anganghal Singh, 
poet and literary man, and Pandit Sree Atombapu Vidya- 
ratna, Sanskrit scholar and writer in’ Manipuri. Pandit 
Vidyaratna fortunately is still with us, but ‘poet Anganghal 
passed away in:1943 aged only 49. . ‘Pandit -Vidyaratna 
has enriched and is ‘still -enriching Manipuri by his 
translations from Sanskrit and his editions in Manipuri 


of some of the most important Sanskrit scriptures, as. 


well as by his learned historical and other essays, -con- 
cieved, no doubt, in the orthodox Hindu: ‘spirit but con- 
veying ‘nevertheless: valuable information about the old 
Hindu culture of Manipur; his wérk--is of first-rate 


_ inportance in inducing the historic -and philosophic out: - 
look among Manipuri readers, and this should be better _ 


known outside the limits of Manipur.’ 

It would appear that the late Angafghal Singh (I 
speak subject to correction, not knowing Manipuri myself) 
is the greatest writer Manipur so far has produced: the 
extent of his compositions is astounding for a modern 
writer, He can, through. his “gréat ‘work the Khamba- 
Thoibi-Shoireng, be described as the national Poet of the 
Meithei (Manipuri) -speaking people. This- great poem, 
“running up to over 39,000 lines (his MS.- runs up to 
.over 1300 pages with 30 lines in each page) embodies 
‘the most romantic. story, ‘about ‘the love of Khamba 
and Thoibi, which this Eastern Frontier of ‘India has 
produced. Ballads about Khamba and Thoibi are still 
widely sung‘in Manipur, but our poet has taken up the 
old story and has compdsed a new poem (in Jong lines 
‘of 14 syllables, with a pause after the 7th,—a metre 
which is eminently suitable for epic narration) which 
is true in both spirit and diction and in story-content to 
the old ballads on the subject. I have heard the poem 
enthusiastically praised by young Manipuris. ‘So far, the 


poet’s son has brought out about one-eighth of the poem, 
but I think the. entire work- should be . published without 
delay, and that will’ at once raise the ‘prestige ‘and dig- 
nity of Manipuri literature: and an abstract of the poem 





in English, with translations of inca passages and a 
critical study of “it, will be a” desideratum in Indian 
literature bringing ‘home to the rest of India and to the 
world what important things—important - ‘from the point of 
view of voicing the aspirations, the ideals and ‘the social 
and cultural milieu of a whole people—are being done in 
this ‘distant corner of India. 
Thé late Anganghal Singh’s other romanti¢ poem, 
named ~ Singel-Indu with, its 8,000 lines, has already © 
been exhausted in its first edition of 1000, and this 
is quite remarkable considering that the Manipuri read. 
ing public is not. large and only two years were needed 
to make a second edition necessary. The poet has left 
two volumes of ‘short poems, and he also wrote. one 
sccial novel and three’ dramas, which have been widely 
read and’ appreciaied in MS. and are waiting publica- 
tion. A volume of literary essays, which are quite charm- 
ing in their thought and , style (so far my- Manipuri, 
friends assure me), has also seen the light of the day. 
J would not . insist ‘upon. a comparison, as I do not 
know the . Manipuri language and -am not in a position. 
to judge either the subject and thought-content or the 
beauty of language and expression in the original writ- 
ings of the late “Anganghal Singh; but it would appear 
from the views of certain of my Manipuri friends that the 
position of our poet is comparable to that of Rabindra- 


nath) Tagore in Bengali .and Modern Indo-Aryan 
literature, . oe 
When I think of the extent and comprehensive 


character -of the Khamba-Thoibi-Shoireng, I am remind- 
ed of the Shah-nama,.the .national epic of Persia by 


_ Firdausi, and the Kalevala, the national epic of Finland 


which was woven out of songs ahd ballads about the | 
ancient heroes current among. the Finnish people by Elias. 
Loenvrot who collected them, on the one hand, and of 
artistic epics like the Latin Aeneid of Virgil’. and the 
English Sigurd the Volsung by William Morris on the 
other. I am convinced ‘this single work will considerably 
raise the value of Manipuri among the languages of India. 
and_the world. I hope that those who are in a position 
to‘do so will exert themselves to the utmost to get the 
entire works of the late Anganghal Singh jin print, ’ for 
the glory of Manipuri and Indian literature. 
8th December, 1947, 
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Booxs in the principal Huropean and Indian languages are reviewed in 


: . | The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent 


cannot be guaranteed. 


Newsvapers, periodicals, school and college text-books; pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 


for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 


answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 
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BULLETIN OF THE BARODA STATE MUSEUM 
AND PICTURE GALLERY, Vol. III, Part I, (Aug. 
1945 to January 1946), pp. 1-80 and pp. 8 (illustrations). 
DO, Vol. III, Part II, (February-July 1946), pp. 1-91 
and pp. 9 (illustrations). Hdited by H. Goetz,. Baroda. 
194?- and. 1948. ' aa 


_ ‘Though belated in their publication, these succes- 
sive issues of the Bulletins of the Baroda State Museum 
and Picture Gallery maintain the high standard ot 
scholarship that we have learnt to associate with the 
able editorship of Dr. H. Goetz, the accomplished 


Curator of the Museum. The first_issue opens with 4 © 


highly thought-provoking essay (accompanied with a 


map) from the pen of H. Goetz, entitled The Role of. 


Gujarat in Indian Art History. “Gujarat,” he . con- 
cludes, “has been the link between the Middle Ages 
before the chaos of the Muslim 
Indian renaissance following on them. She has been 
the mother of three styles of later India, the, revivalist 
Hindu Renaissance, the early Rajput -and Gujarati 
folk styles; one of the parents of Mughal Art under 
Akbar and Jahangir, of the Basohli School of Hima- 
layan Rajput painting and of Maratha house archi~ 
tecture ; and she has influenced the textile art.of the 
Muslim countries beyond the sea.” The other papers 
are likewise the work of specialists. An Early Indo- 
Scythian Monument by H. Goetz and A Unique Bronze 
Figurine by O. C. Gangoly ‘are of great interest to 
students of Indo-Scythian history. The former deals 
with a small stela representing a tree flanked on either 
side by a fantastic animal, which the author believes 
to be “the earliest so far known monumént of the 
_ Indo-Seythians.” The latter describes a small bronze 

figurine of a girl holding with upturned arms the ends 


of pieces of foliage falling down from a vase, which is ~ 
taken by its author to be a work of the Kushan period . 


from Mathura. Iconography is well represented by the 
papers Siddha Chakra by U. P. Shah and A Cunda 
Image in the Baroda Museum by B. Bhattacharyya. 
An Early Mughal Portrait of Sultan ’Abdullah Qutb- 
shah of Golconda 
Rumal by H. Goetz_form a pair of important contri- 
butions tothe study of Mughal and Rajput paintings 
respectively. An interesting general account of Euro- 
pean tapestry weaving is the prelude to H. Goetz’s 
paper on Some French Tapestries in the Collection of 
H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda. The account 
of a. Special Exhibition of Paintings by Nicholas and 
Svetoslav Roerich held at Baroda in January, 1946, is 
‘preceded by a critical appreciation of the art of both 
these well-known painters written by H, Goetz. — 

_ Im the second issue the account of p small bronze 
jug in the State Museum with the face of a woman 
(“Astarte in her incarnation as the Dove, or in her 
Cypriotic-Greek variety, Aphrodite, Urania’) on 18 


invasions “and the - 


and An Early Basohli-Chambe . 


thereto 
Epitor, The Modern Review. 


' yim gives: the occasion for H. Goetz’s elaborate and 


learned essay on the cult of this deity (and ~ her 
parallels) in Europe and Asia. Among other topics 
iconography is represented by H. Goetz’s paper on & 
statuette of the Gandhara school belonging to’ the end 
of the second century A.D: according to its author and 
B. Bhattacharyya’s well-documented paper on Dhyani 
Buddha Images tn the Baroda Musewm. In the former 


paper we are told that the statuette in question may 


be regarded: “as an exceptional form of (the Buddhist 


deity) Panchika,”. but more probably it “represents the 


Sun-god-sMihira in a transitional iconographic aspect 
intermediate between that of the Kushana coins on the 
one side and that. of the Bamiyan frescoes .and of the 


.European St. Michael and St. George figures on the 
other.” In another paper H. Goetz gives us a historical 


and critical account of “Hindu renaissances” in the 
Muslim period (matching the Italian renaissance) as & 
prelude to his study of a late 18th century, image in 
the Baroda, Museum.’ On the subject of Mediaeval 
Hindu painting we have instructive papers on A Jaina 


_ Vignantipatva by U.P. Shah . as well as A Muslim 


Painting ‘of the Kangra School and The Modern Indian 
Picture Gallery by H. Goetz. In the branch of numis- 
matics we have a paper on Gold Coins in the Baroda © 
State Museum by B. L. Mankad, whild that of Anthro- 
pology-is represented by a too short account of a 
predatory tribe called the Vaghers, written by V. I. 
Devkar. 

We have noticed a few inaccuracies. In Vel. HI, © 
Part I, p. 1, the well-known art-critic’s name is wrongly 
printed as A. C, Coomaraswamy. In Vol. HI, Part H, ’ 
p. 55, the mention of references to “Karshapanas, 
Nishkas, etc.’ in “the Puranas, Jatakas, etc.” 8S 
“very old” cannot but be regarded as a most un- 


fortunate slip. 
' Aw N. GHOSHAL 


ra 


. ON TO DELHI: Edited by G. C. Jain. Published 
by Saraswati Pustak Mandir, Jogiwara, Nat Sarak, 
Delhi. Pp. 168. Price Rs..3-8. 


NETAJI SPEAKS : Compiled by Sati Kumar Nag. 
Chayanika Publishing House, 42 Sitaram Ghose Street, 
Calcutta: First edition. 1946. Pp. 86. Price Rs. 2-4. 


- Both the books are a collection of Netaji Subhas — 
Chandra Bose’s writings’ and speeches delivered from | 
abroad during the second World War. The speeches are 
noble and inspiring and revéal the true state of affairs 
that prevailed then in East Asia and the indomitable 
spirit under which he organised the I. N. A. and carried 
on his march On to Delhi. These reflect also the fore- 
sight ofa spirited political thinker. Couched in chiselled 
words and embalmed with finer sentiment and flourishes 
of oratory the speeches of the Great Patriot have 
become classic. Every Indian youth, we wish, should 
imbibe the spirit of the Beloved Hero and devote him. 
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- Narayan Cuanpra CHANDA 


THE’ PATHANS : By Ghani Khan. Published by 
N.I..P., Bombay. 1947. Pp. 68. Price Rs. 2-4. 


Ghani Khan, son of the Frontier Gandhi, is an 
entertaining story-teller,- and here he gives us by 
means of a few -anecdotes an interesting peep into 
some aspects of Pathan life. He speaks of the Pathan’s 
love of freedom and addiction to feud, his Spartan 
hardihood and simplicity, his craze for the rifle and 
the sitar and of his keen sensitiveness to feminine 
grace and beauty. For the general notion of the 
Pathan’s instinct for violence and lawlessness,» Ghani 
Khan does not offer any plea, but his narrative is so 
woven and designed that in the setting of the rugged 
and mountainous country they become a necessary 
part of the Pathan’s living. The Pathan’s great sport 


is fighting’ and sensuous enjoyment of the woman who’ 


is a pretty toy, a phantom of delight with him made 
for his gratification.  - < 

The monograph concludes with a sketch of Abdul 
Ghaffur Khan and a few words on the “Red Shirts.” 
The-author uses a facile.pen and we look forward to 
an account of the Red Shirt movement from him in 
the’ near future. . 

N. B. Roy 


‘a . 
THE PRINCE OF AYODHYA : By D. S. Sarma, 
M.A, Published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 


_ Madras. Pp. 886. Price, board Rs. 4, calico Rs. 6. 


The learned author, who is‘an emeritus professor 
and the present; principal of the Vivekananda College, 
Madras needs no introduction to the reading public, His 
popular manuals on Hinduism, and particularly his 
magnum opus, Menaissance of Hinduism, an outstand- 
ing publications of the Benares Hindu University, have 
brought him all-India. reputation. In the book under 
review, he makes a purely literary approach to the 
Ramayana and gives a fairly comprehensive summary 
of its story for the benefit of the young, 

For convenience of narration the author has divided 
the whole story into three parts and calls them respec- 
tively a tragedy, a romance and an epic. The first part, 
covering the Bala-Kanda and the Ayodhya-Kanda, is 
an intensely human tragedy full of pathetic situations 
that rend our hearts. The second part dealing with the 
Aranya~Kanda, the Kishkindha-Kanda and the Sundara- 
Kanda isa long-romance The third part summarizing 
the Yuddha-Kanda is an epic that describes a colossal 
conflict between Rama and Ravana; the two greatest 
Powers of the then world. The description is so vivid, 
and the style so flowery that the book reads like a 
novel from beginning to end. The story of the 
Ramayana seems to have never been better told than 
this in English. 


_ The author rightly traces the story of the Ramayana 
to the Vedic traditions, and observes that the conflict 
between Rama and Ravana is not so’ much between 
two races as between two civilizations, between two 
ideals of life. According to the thoughtful author, the 
central purpose of Valmiki’s poem is perhaps to show 

{ the true progress of humanity consists in moral 
Big and not in material development, Materially 
nl Jatayu and Jamvaban were primitive 

s 
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book deserves to be perused by the young men and 
women of Free India, 
| " Swami JAcADISWARANANDA 
. Z 
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INDIA IN REVOLT (1942), Vol. I. (Bengal and 
Assam) : Edited by Tarini Sankar Chakravarty. 86 Joy . 


. Mitter’s Street, Caicutia. Pp. 170. Price Rs. 3. 


This was the first book in English that was pub- 
lished in India in 1946 on the Revolt against British 


imperialism that burst over the country on the wake 


of Congress resolution passed on the 8th August, 1942. 
The -call to “do. or die” had gone from Gandhiji but 
the British bureaucracy tried to forestal him by arrest- 
ing him and other top leaders of the Congress in all the 
Indian provinces and putting them behind prison -bars 
and keeping them there for about three years, The 
writer had an ambitious project to collect and collate- 
all the reports of the activities that symbolized this 


' mass awakening robbed of Congress leadership. In the 


present volume (reprint, 1947) he has tried to give & 
history of this movement as it developed in Benga] and 
Assam. And though there are many links missing, the 


-book is certainly self-sufficient considering the time 


when the Muslim Ledgue held the reins of power 10 
Bengal under the superintendence of the British bureau- 
cracy. A fuller all-India history of this Revolt has yet 
to appear. And though “British control” has been with- 
drawn from India, the story of this unplanned Revolt 
occupies a distinct place. in the last.of the outbursts. 
that precipitated the developments of June 3, 1947. _ 
We hope the author will be able to divert his — 
attention to this work. .. | a 


THE METAPHYSICS OF IQBAL: By Dr. 
Ishrat Hasan Enver. Published by Sh. Muhammad 


Fat Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 1944. Pp. 91, Price 
3. 3, b ‘ 


In the Foreward to the book, Dr. 8. Z. Hasan has . 
rightly observed, “Iqbal has been a great force in India. 
for the last quarter -of a century and the mind of the 


‘present-day Indian Muslim can not be grasped with- 


out a deep study of Iqbal.” Iqbal was a poet, a philo- 
sopher and a patriot. He loved India as any patriotic 
Indian and he loved Islam too. At one time he, no 
doubt, inclined towards Pan-Islamism ; but it can not 
be said that he gave up India of his birth, We may 
remember in this connection his famous song, “In this 
whole world, our Hindusthan,” etc. But Iqbal was a 
philosopher also. All great poets ultimately reach 
philosophy. So did Goethe, so did Tagore. And we 
have an account of Iqbal’s philosophy in this book. 
Iqbal was an Intuitionist and so has many points 


-common with Bergson. He also believed in the reality 


of the self, the world and God. 

The summary of Igbal’s philosophical thought 
attempted in this book has-been a good one, Iqbal 
properly understood may yet be a cementing force 
between the warring communities—Muslim. and non- 
Muslim—in India. We. wish the “author success, But 
we also wish that Iqbal be presented to the Indian 
reader in Janguages other than Urdu and- English so 


- that non-Muslim India may-.appreciate him. A great: 


* 
* 


thinker is a property of the world; belongs to the 
whole world, and should not be cold-storaged within 
a limited. circle, : . 
U. C. BHATTACHARJER 


VARSHAPHAL OR THE HINDU PROGRESSIVE | 
HOROSCOPE (Fourth Edition): By B, V., Raman, 
M.R.A.S. Raman Publications, P. QO. Malleswaram, 
Bangalore. Price Rs. 3. 

Mr. Raman, the efficient editor of the - Astrological 
Magazine, has been rendering valuable services to the cause 
of Hindu Astrology for some decades. His organ has 


been intrumental in popularising and raising the standard - 


of Hindu Astrology not, only all over India but also in 
Western countries. He is the author of a good many 
astrological works which will, it is sure, stand the 
test of time. His present work is a new venture in the 
realm of ‘Hindu’ Astrology because the. long-neglected 
Tajaka system has, for’ the first time, 
explained in this book in a most rational aud 
scientific manner. There are three maim systems of 
Hindu Astrology, i.e. (1) Parasara, (2) Jaimini, (3) Tajaka. 
The last-mentioned system, which is a distinct departure 
from the other two systems is of later origin. It was pursued 
by many astrologers amongst whom the works of Nilkan. 
tha and. Kesava are regarded to be authentic. One who 
masters this system can .predict annual results from a 
subject. horoscope with wonderful accuracy. It should be 
remembered that ‘Varshaphal’ or annual results cannot be 
forecast with the help of any other method except the 
Tajaka system which is being popularised through Mr. 


Raman’s present work that has passed through several . 


- editions within a decade, : 
- NAtinr Kumar Buanpra ° 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY ON NATIONAL 
AND LOCAL FINANCE: By Bimala Kanta Sarkar. 
Published by the author from 29-B Bakulbagan Road, 
Calcutta. Pages 140. Price Rs. 2-8. 


As the name implies this is a treatise on taxation as 
studied from the local and national points of view. The 
problem is of special significance now when the Indian 
‘Union shall have to revise the entire schedule to give 
maximum benefit to the masses. The author makes a 
comparative study of conditions prevailing in England, 
Germany; France and U.S.A. College students will find 
this book useful as the author has made a comparison 
and analysis. of various opinions of the European and 
American authorities on the subject. The book abounds 
in mistakes in printing, which the author regrets and 
promises to-rectify in a future edition. 

A. B. Durra 
a ¢ t 


_ RURAL PROBLEMS IN MADRAS: Monograph 
by S. Y. Krishnaswann, O.BE., 1.08. Government 
Press, Madras. 1947. Pp. 548. Price Rs. 6. 


This is an exceedingly well-written monograph on 
the rural problems of Madras. It is rarely that @ 
reviewer has the pleasure of unreservedly commending 
a Government publication. Sri Krishnaswami has 
treated his subject-in thirteen chapters covering ‘General 
aspects, Population, Land tenure, Irrigation, Agriculture 
and its technological improvements, Livestock, Rural 
industries, Marketing of the products, Development of 
co-operatives, Education, Health and Hygiene’ It ends 
with conclusions drawn from subjective and objective 
analyses of the village problems in Madras. There are 
four maps devoted to Topography, Rainfall, Soil and 
Population and a number of illustrations too. One 
would however wish that a map showing physical 
features including the drainage of the area would be 


sal 
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— excellent monograph. 


been ' 
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provided in the next edition. We congratulate the 
author and the Government for bringing out such an 


KANANGOPAL BAGCHI 


HINDI 


MUKTIDUTA: By Virendra Kumar Jain. - Bharatiya 
Gnanapith, Durgakund Road, Benares. Pp. 186. Price 
Rs, 4-12... . 

The young novelist, who is already on his way to 
fulfilment and fame, has woven, with the aid of vivid 
imagination and a style which has in it the movement and 
music of the wave, into a romance the Puranic tale of 
Amjana and Pavanjaya. Some of his descriptions have a 
haunting beauty, while his analysis of the ever-elusive 
emotion of love is marked by a pleasing as well as pro- 
found insight. At places, however, he is submerged under 
the crescendo of his own creation! 


PRAKRITIK CHIKITSAK: By Ramnarain Dube.~ 
Prakritik Arogyashrama, Benares, Pp. 562. Price Rs. 7-8. 


A handy and useful Nature-Cure physician in your 
own home! As such, the book deserves to be in every 
family. The “prescriptions” for the various diseases, how- 
ever, still need to be further simplified before they can 
commend themselves to the common man. 


JEEVAN-VIHAR : By Kaka Kalelkar. Published - 
by Vora and Co., Publishers, Lid., Bombay 2. Pp. 142. 
Price Rs, 2. 3 


The author is an original thinker as well as an 
erudite scholar, besides being a man of action. There- 
fore, his thoughts on the many facets of literature, 
with which the present volume (which is a translation 
into Hindi by Shripad Joshi from the author's original, 
in Gujarati, Jeevan-Bharatt) deals, have an inspinng 
all-sidedness. Literature, according to him,‘is a lamp aS 
well as a-lever ; it should not be an inhabitant of the 
ivory-tower ; it8 legitimate, native place is the life of 
truth and the truth of life. (which is, by the bye, @ 
totally different thing from the “eye-witness” account 
of life). Therefore, a votary of literature is a well-. 
wisher of humanity as well as its sign-post towards 
archetypal perfection and infinite probity. 


GUJARATI 


KAVYANGANA : - By Jatil (Jatilraj) Keshavlal 
Vyas, BA. Porbandar. Thick card-board. 1945. Pp. 92. 
Price Re. 1-8. a , 


A collection of 66 poems on various subjects, ably | 
handled by the young rising poet, has its value 
enhanced by the analytical introduction contributed by 
the well-known Professor of Gujarati, Mr. R. M. Joshi, 
of the Samaldas College, Bhavnagar. . 


ARVACHINA: By Dhansukhlal Mehig and 
Avinash Vyas. Published by N. M. Tripathi & Co.,, 
Bombay. 1946. Thick card-board. Pp. 70. Price Re. I. 


Mr. Dhansukhlal Mehta, an established writer of 
numerous works, along’ with Avinash Vyas, has hit off 
a step, which is meant to present a picture of the 
modern (Arvachin) young society of both sexes con- 
sisting of college students. How superficiality-and jollity 
have worked into their hearts and how they influence 
their lives, is shown here in as clear a manner as 
possible. The idea behind the caustic humour is Self- 
apparent. When being acted on the stage, it is sure to 
please the audience at one moment and set them 
thinking at the other, as to what phase of life our 
society is undergoing. There is much that is hidden 
behind this light play. . ei 

K. M. J. 
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The Re-making of Higher Studies in 
* Economics, Commerce, Politics and 
Sociclogy for Dominion India 


Prof. Benoy Sarkar writes in The Calcutta 
Review: j } 


The Dominion Freedom of India since August, 1947, 
has placed her in the arena of world-competition in a 
manner undreamt of three decades ago at the end of 
World-War I. The-~educational institutions of the Indian 
people have therefore need to be remade with a view to 
the new demands for competency and the new urges for 
self-assertion by the international standard. 

Dominion India-requires new branches of knowledge 
to be cultivated by her scholars. She requires also new 
methods and techniques for cultivating-the arts and sciences, 
both old and new. 

A short memorandum is being placed before the 
educators of India today with a few suggestions in regard 
to some of the more important Hems associated with the 
higher teaching of economics, commerce, politics and 
sociology, For certain purposes it. may be taken to he 
a continuation of the memo. submitted by the present 
writer twenty-two years ago in August, 1926. . These sug- 
gestions are based on a hypothesis with regard to edu- 
cational, socio-philosophical and cultural reconstruction. 
It runs to the effect that persons with pre-1947 mentalities 
andlor equipment will find themselves utterly helpless in 
regard to the management of Indian affairs from 1950 on, 

In order to render the teaching of economics, com- 
merce, political science, and sociology somewhat more 
practical, businesslike and uptodate the following resolu- 
tions may be placed before the Inter-University Board’s 
meeting as well as the Quinquennial Conference of Indian 
Universities to be held at Madras in December, 1948. 


The resolutions have been so worded that underlying 


reasons should appear to be obvious. 

1. Measures be adopted by every University such as 
may enable at least one teacher of economics to be equipped 
with a general knowledge of goods as well as engineering, 
productional and technological subjects. The deputation 

of certain members of the teaching staff in economics and 
’ commerce to educational institutions like (1) the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (M.LT:), Cambridge 
(U.S.A.), for familarity with-the courses in business and 
engineering administration as well as in industrial econo- 
mics, and (2) the New York State College Agriculture 
(Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A.) for familiarity with 
the courses in farm management, agricultural engineering, 
animal husbandry, rural sociology, etc., for a year or two 
is likely to be helpful in this regard, * 

2,.. Measures be adopted by every University such as 
“may enable at least one tether of economics to he equip- 
ped .with the latest economic theories as well as’ methods 
of economic analysis. .The deputation of certain teachers, 
strong in mathematics and statistics, to the University of 
Cambridge or to Harvard University (U.S.A.) for a year 
or two is recommended for this purpose. 

3. Statistics be rendered compulsory for every M.A. 
student of economics and commerce. z 


4. Statistics be rendered an integral part in LA. for 
the Civics papers by the incorporation of a definite number 
of pages dealing with some of the most important figures 
available in Census Reports and other Government 
publications, 

With this object in view 20 per cent. of:the marks in 


_LA. Civics may be ear-marked for questions bearing on des- 


criptive statistics, 

' §. Statistics be likewise rendered an integral part 
in B.A. for the Economics papers by the prescription of a 
text-book on elementary (and scmewhat non-mathematical) 
statistics. 

This object may be realized by the rule that 20 per 
cent, of the marks in B.A. Economics be alloted to 
statistics, 2 

6. Insurance (life and general) be rendered compul- 


‘ sory for every student of commerce in M.A. 


7. Transportation (inland, maritime, and aerial) be 
rendered compulsory for every student of commerce 
in M.A. 

8. Measures be adopted by every University for 
enabling the teachers of political science to be equipped 
with a general knowledge of races and tribes, mental 
traits, group morality, caste patterns, as well as economic 
development, and industrial relations, The deputation of 
certain teachers to Columbia University (New York) and 
the Universities of Paris, Cologne, Prague, Stockholm, 
Zurich, etc., for a year or two with a view to ofientations 
in anthropological, psychological and sociological sciences 
as well as world-economy is likely to be useful in this 
field. ; . 

9. Measures be adopted for providing every Univer- 
sity with a teacher of diplomacy, international relations | 
and consular service. The deputation of certain teachers 
of political science to Indonesia, China, Turkey. Egypt, 
Iran, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
U.K., France and the U.S.A. for researches and investi- 
gations is recommended for this purpose. ; 

10. Measures be adopted for providing every University 
with a teacher of municipal administration and constitu- 
tional law. The deputation of certain teachers of political 
science to Sweden, Holland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
U. K., France, Canada, the U.S.A., Australia, etc., for 
researches and investigations is recommended for this 
purpose. 


1]. Measures be adopted for rendering sociology an 
independent branch of instruction and research at every 
University and placing it on the same level with econo- 
mics and political science. 

12, Measures be adopted for equipping the existing 
arrangements for the teaching of sociology with- persons 
Strong- in four different disciplines, e.g. anthropology. 
psychology, social work, and contemporary sociological ° 
theories. _ . 

13. The science of population (with public health and 
eugenics) be rendered popular in all Universities by being 
admitted as ‘an optional subject in the department of 
sociology, economics or political science. For proper 
equipment teachers’ may be deputed to the Population 


Institutes of Rome, Paris, .Munich, Stockholm, London, and 
New York, : aaa 





~ 
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14, The sciencé of criminology (comprising penology) 
be rendered popular in all Universities by being admitted 
as an optional subject in the department of: sociology or 
political science. The deputation of teachers to the 
Criminological Institutes of Italy, France, Germany, 
Sweden, England and the U.S.A. for researches and 


investigations may be suggested as a necessity for the 


commencement of adequate courses in criminology, 

' 15, Journalism be admitted as an optional subject in 
the department of political science or sociology. The 
deputation of certain teachers to the College of Journalism 
at Wisconsin University and to those at Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Ulinois, North-western Ohio, Syractise and other 
Universities of the U.S.A. in order to acquire the methods 
of teaching would be a necessity, 

16. Social work be recognised an an optional subject 
of the same level as other optional subjects in the depart- 
ment of political science or sociology. For experience in 
the methods of teaching and research the New York 
School of Social Work, the Smith College School of Social 
Work (Northampton), as well as the Social Welfare or 


-, Social Service Colleges of Chicago,. Western Reserve, 


California and other Universities in the U.S.A. may be 
recommended as venues for certain teachers of political 
and social sciences. 

17. For post-M.A: students at every University .a 
two-year course be instituted for doctorate, and arrange- 
ments of the Seminar pattern be made for regular and 
systematic teaching as well as training in research under 
competent instructors. : 

. Every seminar in every University be provided 
with financial facilities for publishing a quarterly journal 
furnished mainly with papers contributed by the ‘teach- 
ing staff, a 

19. Industrial concerns, banks, export-import houses, 
chambers of commerce, insurance companies, railways, 


' port authorities and so forth be requested to permit 


batches of University students to visit their’ offices, 
laboratories atid workshops under proper guidance. 

20. The departments of public administration (cen- 
tral, local and municipal) be requested to permit batches 
of University students to. get acquainted with the practi- 
cal working of the governmental machinery under proper 
guidance. : 

21. The ability to utilize books and journals in two 
of the following European lJanguages,—French, German, 


Italian, Russian and Spanish,—be regularly announced. 


as a desired qualification for prospective teachers of 
economics, commerce, political science and sociology. 

22. For prospective teachers of international law, 
diplomacy, consular ‘service and contemporary history 
the ability to utilize books and journals in one of the 
following Asian langiuages,—Atabic, Persian, ‘Tibetan, 
Chinese, Burmese, Siamese, Malayan, Javanese, Indo- 
Chinese and Japanese,—in addition to one of the European 
languages mentioned above be regularly announced as a 
desired qualification. 

23. Several’ Institutes of Modern Languages (Asian 
and European as well as, Indian) be organizéd under the 
auspices of Indian Universities for the benefit of. students, 
teachers, administrators, consular and diplomatic officials, 
journalists and businessmen. 

Up till now the word “plan” or “planning” has been 
carefully avoided. But the most important feature of ‘a 
plan is ubiquitous in the above resolutions. It is ‘impos- 
sible to hide the reality that Rupees-annas-pies in thousands 


are involved in the implementation of any one of these > 


suggestions, if they are not to remain pious wishes. And 
so we are finally landed in an educational planning for 
certain branches of social science. 
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WEARS MENT 7 


FREE WEDIERL NONI, 


W have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervision of qualified and experienced physi. 
cians and surgeons, All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and personal hygiene roblems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin -mineral feed- 
ing), ALL. CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIO DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
ate., can now secare personal’ individualised treatment 
and expert guidance, Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
dlectro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
ete., etc.,) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPEOIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations free, 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed, Consult 
in person during 11 am. to 2 p.m, and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) . 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your case, 


Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 





‘or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a 


copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations, Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
etc., ete., is described in minutest detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. | 


s : re | 
Hering & Kent 
"Post Box 323 (M.R,C.) opposite Lloyds Banks, - 


261-263, Hornby Road, 
Fort BOMBAY ws«Phone No, 24297, 


Significant Features of Indian 
Education Today 


An outline summary of the features of Indian 
Education today as prepared by Mr. E. W. 
Franklin for The National Christian ae 
Review is given below: 


I. Centrau Apvisory Boaro or EpucaTion IN ‘Insta 
- This-is the most authoritative body in India composed 
as it is of Education Ministers, Directors of Public 
Instruction and prominent educationists. Its last meeting 
was at Delhi in January, 1948. This was the first meeting 
of the Board in free Jndia. 
in his opening speech laid stress on the following points: 
1, ‘Educational progress should be accellerated. We 
- gannot wait for 40 years as planned by the Sargent Report. 
2. Without religious influences people become over- 
rationalistic. The solution lies not in rejecting religious 
instruction in elementary stages, but in imparting sound 


and healthy religious education under our direct supervision. , 


3. The change of medium of instruction Should be 
gradual and not sudden. So far as higher education is 
concerned, status quo may be preserved for five years. 
ae Shall we have a common language for University 
education’ or regional languages? 

5. Adult education should be intensified. 

The Board was inaugurated by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru who laid stress on: 

1. Edueéation to be reorganized in. relation to social 
and eéonomic life of tomorrow. 

2. Education must be given top pny: 

3. The tepino of reorganization must be increased. 

A. The Board decided that: 
- J, Adult education should be promoted vigorously. 
In regard to finance there should be a 50: 50 basis for 
provincial and central contributions, 

. 2. The period of compulsory basic education should 
be reduced’ for the present to five years. 


3. Double shift system may be introduced to econo- 


mise on buildings, 

4, To agree with the Hon’ble the Minister’s view in 
regard to the medium of instruction, viz., (a) that Indian 
languages should be used up to secondary schools with 
English as an optional Janguagé; (6) that in Universities 
there should be status guo for next five. years. 

+. Development plans of provinces should be sub- 
sidised by the centre by a system of block grants at a 
percentage which is equal to that which the expenditure 
on education bears to the total expenditure of a province. 
: 6. There should be an Indian Cultural Trust with 
provincial cultural academies. 

Social Services. organization and training of. person- 
nel should be intensified, 

8. A National Commission of the UNESCO should be 
established. 

9. High Grade Technological Institutes should be 
established near Calcutta and Bombay. 

10. There should be a secondary Schools Examinations 
Council. 
_B. The Board appointed the following Committees: 

J. Adult Education. 

2. Secondary Education. 

3. Ways and Means (Finance). 

4, Medium of Instruction. 

Since this paper was written, the Government of India 
have accepted the recommendation of the Committee on 
Medium of Instruction, and have advised Provincial Govern- 
ments and Universities to gradually replace English by 
the mother-tongue as medium of instruction and introduce 
a compulsory test in the federal language. The federal 
language is yet to be decided by the Constituent Assembly, 
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The meeting of the Board was followed by a confer- 
ence of Directors of Public Instruction, Ministers of 
Education and Vice-Chancellors. The decisions of the 
Board were confirméd by this conference. 

I]. Epucation AND THE Drarr ConsTITUTION 

> Bducation is mentioned in articles 22, 23, 32, 36, 37 
and 298. The first two (22 and 23) occur ‘in Part If 
which deals with the fundamental rights, while the next 
three are in Part IV which lays down the directive policy 
of the State. Article 298 deals with Anglo-Indian Edu- 
catidn, and states that institutions meant for Anglo-Indians 
will not receive state aid unless they admit at least 40 
per cent of pupils from other communities. 

The other relevant articles are as follows:, 

A. Rights relating to Religion: 

1. “No religious instruction shall be provided by the 
State in any educational institution wholly maintained out 
of State funds, provided that nothing in this clause shall 
apply to an educational institution which is administered 
by the State, but has been’ established under any endow- 
ment or trust which requires that religious instruction shall 
be imparted in such institution, 

2. “No person attending any educational institution 
recognised by the State or receiving any aid out of State 
funds shall be required to take part in any religious 
instruction that may be imparted in any institution or to 
attend any religious worship that may be conducted in 
such institution or in any premises attached ‘thereto unless 
such person, or if such person is a minor, his guardian 
has given his consent thereto. 

3. “Nothing in this article shall prevent any com- 
munity or denomination from providing religious instruc- 
tion for pupils of that community or denomination in an 
educational institution outside its working hours.” 

B. Cultural and. Educational Rights: 

1, “Any section of the citizens residing in the terr!- 
tory of India or any part thereof having a distinct language, 
script or culture of its own shall have the right to con- 
serve the same. 

2. “No minority whether based on religion com- 
munity or language shall be discriminated against in 
regard to the admission of any person belonging to such 
minority into any educational institution maintained by 
the State. 

3. (a) “All minorities whether based on religion, 

community or language shall have the right 
‘ to establish and administer educational institu- 
tions of their choice. 

“The State shall not, in granting aid:to edu-« 
cational institutions ‘discriminate against any 
educational institution on the ground that it 
is under te management of a minority whether 
_ based on religion, community or language.” 
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Legislative Work 
The New Review observes: 


The autumn session of India’s Parliament is over, 
There was hardly any formal Opposition, and no fear of 
any adverse vote; in spite of it, or because of it, criticism 
was frank and widespread. Embarrassing questions were 
put on the emoluments of govérnor-general and ambassa- 
dors, recruitment to the Foreign Services, sterling balances, 
monetary inflation, etc. In twenty-three sessions more 
than thirty laws were passed on the Territorial Army,*the 
Resettlement ’of Displaced Persons, the Nationalisation of 
the Reserve Bank, the Electricity system, etc. The Hindu 
Code Bill was held over as some of its clauses call for 
elucidation; measures against inflation were discussed but 
the Government have not yet framed a compreheénsive 
_ policy, 

. The bill on the nationalisation of ‘the Reserve Bank 
was passed in first reading as a matter-of-course. Such 
legislation has become fashionable. In 1935 there were 
eleven countries with a state bank; four more (Canada, 
Denmark, New-Zealand, Paraguay) were added before the 
war, nine more since 1945° (Brazil, Rumania, the Nether- 
lands, Hungary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Norway, France 
and even England). Popular opinion has it that since 
a Reserve Bank is the bank for all people, it should be 
managed by the people’s representatives, it being taken 
for granted that political representatives really represent 
the economic man. It is to be expected that further 
measures will be brought forward for nationalising the 
‘whole banking system. Nobody would deny that banks 
need control and reforms. All over the world, bank- 
concentration has grown alarmingly. - 

“Tt is patent that in our days alone is wealth accumu- 
lated. but immense power and despotic economic domina- 
tion is concentrated in the hands of a few, and that those 
few are frequently not the owners but only the trustees 
and directors of invested funds who administer them at 
their- good pleasure. . 

This power becomes particularly. irresistible when 
exercised by those who, becuase they hold and control 
money, are able also to govern credit and determine its 
allotment, for that reason supplying so to speak the life- 
blood to the entire.economic body, and grasping, as it 
were, in their hands the very soul of production so that 


no one dare breathe against their will. This concentration “little different 


of power has led to a threefold struggle for domination. 
First, there is the struggle for dictatorship in the economic 
sphere itself; then there is the fierce battle to acquire con- 
trel of the state so that. its resources and authority may 
be abused in the economic struggle. Finally, there is the 
clash between states themselves.” © 

The above is an excerpt from an Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI who stresses the extreme dangers of economic 
liberalism. Yet one should be careful not to rush away 
from one danger into another and entrust the whole credit 
system of a country to a bureaucracy subservient to 
politicians. Economic power should not be monopolised 
by any caucus, and is most beneficent when widely dis- 
tributed. The vital problem of credit contro] would be 
best solved along the lines indicated by the Hungarian law 
of 1916. 

This law created a co-operative society of banks 
(Penzintezeti Kozpont) which had ‘to promote and watch 
the financial interests of the land.’ Each bank subscribed 
to an extent proportional to its capital, and the state to the 
rest. The banks were divided into three groups according 
to their size and each group elected representatives to the 
Board’ of Directors, which had a majority of Government 
nominees. ‘Thus the éredit system of the country was 
entrusted to a professional association of banking experts 
taken from all the banking strata and personally interested 
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in running their credit institutions along sound lines. ‘The 
co-operative worked quite well until a red regime swept it 
aside. The failure of banks in India calls for bank-re- 
forms and the example of Hungary invites close study. 
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Magnesium—The Ultra Modern Metal . 


Industry, so long dominated by steel, is 
gradually realizing the advantages of light weight, 


as a Means Of increasing efficiency in- movement, 


whether in handling, transport, or workshop 
operations. P.-N. Gandhy writes in Science and 
Culture: — 


Magnesium when substituted for iron and steel saves 
75 per cent dead weight, The two light metals, alumi- . 
nium and magnesium, in collaboration are proving how 
far engineering design can be carried Without recourse 
to heavy metals. The development of magnesium alloys 
in Germany, Britain, and United States began only some 
‘25 years ago, but intense research has resulted in remark. 
able progress, further stimulated by World War Il, 


é Sources oF MaAcnesium 
Although the metal magnesium, in its different com 
pounds, is widely distributed throughout the earth’s crust, 
the raw materials of commercial importance are three, viz., 
magnesite, dolomite and carnallite. Magnesite, the carbo- 
nate of magnesium, is the most important source of metal, 
and has the advantage that pure magnesia (magnesium ~ 
oxide) can be prepared from it by a “dry” process with- 
the minimum chemical treatment. Dolomite has all the 
advantages of magnesite except for the necessity of 
separating the lime. Isolation of magnesium from sea or 
‘salt water has been practised for the past 25 years. 
Magnesium occurs as chloride dissolved in sea-water 
together with salts of sodium, potassium, and bromine. 
About 770 lbs. of brine produce 1 Ib. of metal. : 


Extraction oF MacNnrsium 
Now-a-days the production & magnesium on an 
industrial scale is based almost ‘exclusively on the electro- 
lytic process, which consists in the electrolysis of fused 
magnesium salts, particularly magnesium chloride, This 
process bears some resemblance to the electrolytic extrac- 
tion of aluminium from alumina, but the cell design is a 
The electrodes are arranged vertically and 
opposite .to each other in the cell, the cathode consisting 
of iron and the anode of carbon or graphite. The electro- 
lyte consists of a salt, mixture of suitable conductivity, 
viscosity, and specific gravity. -Power consumption of 9 
K.W.H. per pound of magnesium is. necessary in present 

practice. ; 
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T. N.C. NAGALINGAM PILLAI 
& SONS, - 
Chemists, Mapura, : 
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‘Anew thermal method using dolomite and ferro? 


silicon* has been developed lately in Canada. A mixture 

of the two, in the form of briquettes, is> charged into 

tubular steel retorts, which are then closed and evacuated. 

On heating in a furnace, magnesium in the form of vapour 

is liberated and condensed in a removeable. sleeve fitted to 

eh throat. of the retort: 2(MgO, CaO0+Si=2 Mg+2Ca0, 
t ae 


ALLOYING 

The tensile strength of pure cast magnesium is only 

7 tons per sq. inch, while in the extruded condition it is 
about 13 tons per sq. inch. But if suitable alloying 
elements are added these values can be trebled for cast 
and’ doubled for wrought alloys. Aluminium is the metal 
-Inost commonly added to increase the strength of indus- 
trial alloys. Zinc is also used in. many alloys, and manga- 
nese is useful for increasing resistance to corrosion, In 
standard casting alloys, aluminium ‘is added from 6 to 11 
per cent, zinc from 0 to 3.5 per cent, and manganese from 
0.5 to 2.5 per cent. Alloys with cadmium, calcium, 
cerium, nickel, etc. are in course of development and wood 
help to open up new fields of applications of: magnesium 

alloys. 
MELTING AND Castine 

Magnesium alloy melting requires a _ specialized, 
technique. This is made necessary by (a) the extremely 
low density of the alloys, (6) the strong affinity for 
oxygen causing “burning” and necessitating use of suitable 
fluxes, (c) the explosive reaction of molten alloy with 
water, necessitating use of inhibitors in mounding sand. 
Mostly steel crucible furnaces are used for melting, fired 
by gas er oil. The successful handling of magnesium 
depends upon the proper use of fluxes which have magne- 
sium chloride base. Grain-refining by super-heating is 
another phenomenon peculiar to magnesium melting. 


Moisture in moulding sand must be kept to a minimum | 


end even this minimum must be prevented from reacting. 
To this end, chemicals such as sulphur, boric acid, or 
ammonium hydrogen fluoride are mixed with the sand 
which must be of an “open” nature. Die casting is“also 
applicable. | 
| Hor Workine at . 
Magnesium and its alloys’ may be extruded, press- 
forged, and rolled if the temperature is kept high enough 
and the rate of working is slow. The best, working range 
of temperature is between 260 degrees and 360 degreesC, 
By extrusion the relatively coarse-grained cast structure 
. of the billet is changed info a fine-grained fibrous structure 
and both the tensile strength and elongation values are 
thereby improved. Magnesium alloys are extensively 
rolled into sheets and strips in mills essentially similar to 
those used for steel rolling. Commonly, the initial 
matetia] used in rolling is extruded slabs, but cast slabs 
are also employed. The hexagonal crystal structure of 


magnesium does not permit cold rolling to any great - 


extent but by frequent process annealing some cold work- 
ing is not impossible. ss 


| CORROSION 

There is perhaps, more misunderstanding about the 
corrosion stability of magnesiim than any other property. 
It can be agreed that magnesium is chemically active but 
its position at the active end of the electro-chemical series 
has unduly prejudiced the minds of engineers. In the 
average rural and industrial atmosphere, magnesium is 
very stable. However, contact with other nietals, either 
externally or internally-as impurities, gives rice to serious 
trouble. But modern high-purity magnesium and _ alloys 
show only surface attack after 6 years in 3 per cent 
NaCl solution. Effective. means have. been developed for 
treating the surface of magriesium alloys ‘hy which atmos- 
pheric and particularly marine conditions. can be withsoood, 
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In the years prior to 1939, magnesium alloys were 
fairly extensively used in the construction of aircraft and 
aéro-engine, for such parts as crank-cases, landing wheels, 
cowlings, and airframe parts. The maximum possible use 
of magnesium ultra-light alloys in aircraft is now the 
general policy in Europe and America. Applications in 
the heavy vehicle industry have been expanding. Other 
successful applications have been for bifoculars, book 
covers, scientific instruments, drills, road rammers, and in 
reciprocating and rotating machines, such as compressors, 
pumps, textile machines, etc. World War If has brought 
about important changes in the production position and 
plenty of magnesium is now available. It is obvious that 


there is a. very great field for increased magnesium alloy 


applications based on the wider and more imaginative use 
of the existing alloys. It is hoped that India will soon 
be developing her own magnesium industry for which she 
possesses the necessary raw materials. 
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The Culture of Maharashtra 
With all its provincial distinctiveness the 
culture of Maharashtra was Indian and there- 
fore truly universal. Prof. §. R. Sharma writes - 
in The Aryan Path: 


Indian culture is a product of Indian history. All 
the people and provinces of this great country have made 
it what it is. In this* brief article we shall try to ascer- 
tain the contributions made by Maharashtra to its enrich- 
ment. It is needless to point out that, like all other 
constituents of our country and civilization, Maharashtra 
has many things in common with the rest, as well ‘as 
certain things which may be considered distinctive. It is 
for us to remember the one without being forgetful of the” 
other, because’ it has been the eternal quest of India to 
find Unity in the midst of diversity. The culture of 
Maharashtra with all its distinctive features is essentially 
en rapport with the spirit and trends of Indian culture 
taken as a whole. Popular impressions of Maratha history 
and culture may seem -to contradict this characterization, 
inasmuch as Maratha history was a history of revolt and 
not. submission. But a closer examination and acquaintance 
will:show that what we have said is also true, 

_ The character and outlook of a -people are well 
reflected in their religious ideas and institutions, their 
literature and art, no less than by their political history. 

In order to appreciate the culture of Maha- 
rashtra we have to look not only at the signifi- 
cance of its outer history, but also into the mner 
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and mofe intimate life of its people through the 
centuries, 
Before proceeding to do this, we might correct a 


‘popular misconception about the nature of Maratha history. 


The Marathas waged war against the Mughal Empire, not 
because it was Muslim but because it interfered with 
their independence. Shivaji’s toleration of Islam has 
been acknowledged by the imperial historian Khafi Khan: 
he protected the Quran, Muslim places of worship and 
Muslim women; Muslims were also entertained in his 
services. He fought against Aurangzeb, but fraternized 
wih the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda for the common 
defence of the Decean.. The Peshwas, too, co-operated 
‘with the Mughal emperors in their moments of crisis, and 
the. latter looked to the Marathas whenever India was 
invaded by foreigners. Though Nadir Shah left before 
Baji Rao got news of his danger, the Marathas fell to 
fighting against Abdali in the defence of our common 
Motherland, In the great rising of 1857 the Hindus and 
Muslims made*common cause under the joint leadership 
of the Mughals and the Marathas. The Maratha struggle 
was therefore, political and not religious in the sense of 
opposition to Islam. It was certainly religious in the 
sense of standing out for religious liberty against aggres- 
sive interference from outside. 


‘An intense cultural movement was the bed- 
rock on which the Maratha political activity 
rested. 


From the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, it 
was also fundamentally a religious and social movement... 
Before its political.leadérs like Shivaji and his coadjutors 
and successors appeared on the scene to give it a perma- 
nent shape and direction, in the form of a Maratha 
Empire, its creative leadership was in the hands of the. 
saints and singers of Maharashtra. These were as often 
drawn from the masses who were ignorant of politics as 
from the classes, 

The first and the most essential service rendered to 
popular culture in Maharashtra by the saints was fo use 
the language of the people as the vehicle of the highest — 
thoughts. The Mahanubhavas had done this to a certain 
extent, but the most monumental work was achieved by - 
Dnaneshwar who’ wrote his, immortal Bhavartha-Dipika— 
popularly called the Dnaneshwari—in the Marathi dialect 
Spoken in his ‘time (j.e:, at the close of ‘the thirteenth 
century}. He could not have chosen a better work to 
comment upon than the Bhegavad-Gita which contains the 
quintessence of Indian philosophy. He did this in some- 
thing Jike 10,000 ovis or verses which, like the abhangas, 
constitute a special feature of Marathi literature. To use 
a Marathi idiom, the result was that.“sugar was added to 
milk”; such is the delicious effect of reading the teachings 
of the Gita in the Dnaneshwari, i 


Like the late Lokamanya Tilak—the most 
recent among the great Marathi commentators 
on the Gita—Dnaneshwar, too, laid stress on 
action. 

Those that followed Dnaneshwar also- composed in 
Marathi, thereby swelling the great stream of popular 
enlightenment into a mighty flood. Namdev, Ekanath, 
Tukaram and Ramdas may be mentioned as the most out- 
standing, though the number of the lesser lights is legion. 
They produced a symphony which is uNnigtie in several 
respects, together contributing to the great ievival which 
bore Shivaji on its crest. From the point of view of 
purely political literature, Shivaji’s time produced two 
important works, viz., the Rajavyavahara-kosha and the 
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Adnapatra, the former a. dictionary.of political terms and 
the latter a work on state-craft like Chanakya’s Arthe- 
shastra, but more severely practical than theoretical. On 
the secular side, we may also state in passing, the 
Marathas produced a vast historical literature in their 
chronicles. They created the povada or popular ballad 
which is peculiar to Marathi and discharged a very effect- 
ive role in spreading important news as well as inspiring 
the Marathas with martial ardour. Indeed, the spiritual 
and political spirit of Maharashtra may be said to have 
been sustained, respectively, by the abhangas and the 
povadas which were unique and powerful vehicles of 
popular instruction. Few other peoples can point to so 
many and such effective media for the dissemination of 
national ideas, sentiments, institutions, movements and 
culture as the Marathas. 


In both respects—religious and political— 
the Maratha movement was a mass movement. 


There were in it people drawn from all] ranks and 
classes. The saints included farmers, tailors, gardeners, 
petty traders, maid-servants, mahars-and even prostitutes 
who had repented of their evil profession. The bhajans, 
dirtans, and pilgrimages en masse to Pandharpur and 
other holy places, produced a volume of national activity 
rarely met with in other parts of India’ Reading about 
all this, one would imagine that the people were obsessed 
with religion and neglectful of the practical problems of 
this world. Yet, side by side with the tinkling of temple 
bells and bhajan-cynibals we witness the forging of arms 
and armour, strenuous activity in building forts—which 
stud the whole of Maharashtra even to this day—and the 
creation of a fleet of fighting and trading ships. These 
do not indicate that the people were preoccupied with 
mysticism and metaphysics to the exclusion of all other 
interests, 

The spirit of synthesis is also displayed in Maha- 
rashitra in the creation of that splendid trinity of 
Dattatreya, composed of Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara, 
which is one of the favourite deitiés of this province. 
Hence the sectarianism which tore the people of other . 
parts of India into ‘warring factions, found no foothold 
in Maharashtra. This may have been the result of the 
essential rationalism which characterized the teachings of 
most of the saints, . 

In short, the culture of Maharashtra was activistic 
without being unspiritual, religious without being sec- 
tarian, and popular without falling from the great heights 
attained by Hindu philosophers in all ages, 


————— 
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The Forests and Forest Resources of India 


In the following paper read before The 
Royal Society of Arts, and as published in its 
Journal, June, 1947 Sir Herbert Howard 
observes: : 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION - 

In any given country the vegetation—-and. that means 
here the forests and forest resources—depends on the 
temperature and rainfall; the soil and past ireatment. 
With a given temperature, moisture (and ultimately that is 
rainfall) is the main general deciding factor of the type 
of forest produced. Important though the soil is, it only 
influences the type of forest within the limits set by the 
climaie, which is determined largely by temperature and 
rainfall.’ Whatever the general type may be in a given 
locality as determined by the interaction of temperature, 
rainfall and soil, the past treatment will decide the actual 
state of the forest. . 

India, including both British India and the Indian 
States, presents practically all variations of climate. Tem- 
peratures rise as high as 120 degrees in the shade for 
considerable periods, for example, in places like Multan or 
Jacobabad, while there are regions of perpetual snow 
above about 16,000 ft. in the Himalayas. Rainfall varies 
from under 5 in, per annum in places in thé Sind desert 
to the highest rainfall in the world at Cherrapunji, ‘with 
an average of 450 in. per annum and a record of over 
900 in. Without going into details of all the many 
varieties of soil in India, it may be said that they include 
ell types from pure sand to the stiffest clay. With such 
-a wide range of conditions, the forests of India naturally 
cohtain a very large variety, both of types and species, 
sufficient in kind to make its forest resources capable of 
supplying all the ordinary needs of the population. 

But apart from the influence of altitude in lowering 
temperature, which for practical purposes means the 
mountains on the Western Border, the Himalayas and the 
Nilgiris, India as a whole is mostly tropical. The result 
of all this is that for practical purposes the distribution of 
types of forests over most of the area of India is governed 
by the rainfall, influenced locally by soil. | 

If a rainfall map of India be examined it will be seen 
that, very roughly speaking, the rainfall is lowest. in the 
west in Sind and the Punjab, increasing as one proceeds 
eastwards towards Bengal and Assam. Beginning with 
a. low rainfall of under 5 in. in Sind itself, it rises to 
considerably more than 100 in, the extreme east. ,On the 
west coast of Madras there is a strip of very heavy rain- 
fall between the coast and the Nilgiris with over 200 in., 
decreasing rapidly as one proceeds eastwards till the rain- 
faJl rises again owing to the influence of the north-east 
monsoon, 

Approximately the types of forest follow those varia- 


tions in rainfall. Thus in the extreme west in the Sind, 


desert there is practically no vegetation except scattered 
trees of Prosopis spicigera, Capparis aphylla, Salvadora 
oleoides, Salvadora persica, Tamarix articulata, etc. 

Slightly to the east of this is a belt of tropical thorn 
forest -with various species such as Presopis spicigera, 
Capparis aphylla, Balanites roxburghii, Zizyphus jujuba, 
Salvadora oleoides, Acacia leucophloea, Acacia arabica, 
’ Carissa spinarum, Adhatoda vasica, etc. ‘ 
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Further east again is a large area of dry deciduous 
forest with such species as Anogeissus latifolia, Acacia 
catechu, Buchanania latifolia, Terminalia fomentosa, 


Bauhinia. variegator, Kydia calycina, Shorae robusta (sal), 


Boswellia serrata, Phyllanthus emblica, Grewia vestita, 
Ougenia dalbergioiodes, Dendrocalamus strictus (bamboo), 
Stereospermum suaveolens, Bombax malabaricum, Lannea 
grandis, Garuga pinnata, Stephygyne parviflora, Pterocarpus 
marsupium, Terminalia chebula, Dalbergia sissoo and many 
others. The sal occurs in large sregarious masses, 

East of this again is a moist deciduous forest con- 
taining principally Shorea robusta in gregarious masses and 
forming the most valuable forests of North India, and 
further east again a tripical semi-evergreen and wet ever- 
green forest with such species as Dipterocarpus pilosus, 
Artocarpus’ chaplasha, Artocarpus integrifolia, Shorea 
assamica, Cinnamomum cecicodaphne, Dysoxylon binectari- 
ferum. Altingia excelsa, Messua fervea, Eugenia spp., 
Sterculia alata, Michelia champaca, Amoora wallichii, 
Garcinia spp., Aquilaria agallocha, Cedrela toona, Ficus 
spp., Phoebe hainesiana, Vatica lanceaefolia, Dehdrocalamus 
hamiltenii, Teinostachyuam dullooa, Bambusa pallida Ter- 
minalia myriocarpa, Bischoffia javanica. 

The boundaries of these zones do not run north and 
south, but are roughly triangular with the apéx of the 
triangle to the east. Thus the tropical dry deciduous 
extends as far west as longitude 72 in the south and 76 
in the north, but between these two the tropical dry thorn 
forest extends nearly as far east as longitude 80, while 
the tropical* dry deciduous itself extends-in a long tongue 
right down the Ganges almost to longitude 88 and in 
another tongue below the Central Provinces as far as 
longitude 84. In other words, to repeat, the forest distri- 
bution follows the rainfall distribution, 2 

There are exceptions. Thus all through the Gangetic 
plain the well-defined cane brakes fringe many of the more 
sluggish streams. In -Bombay and Hyderabad there is a 
belt of tropical dry deciduous and tropical thorn forest 
in a temperature. and rainfall which would ordinarily 
produce a moister type of forest, but which is caused by 
the exceedingly dry type of soil which occurs there. Right 
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down the west coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin is a 
belt of tropical wet evergreen and tropical semi-evergreen, 
and another belt of tropical wet evergreen in the east of 
Assam towards the Burmese border. There is also the 
mangrove forest in the Sundarbans, 

The Himalayas have a zoning of their own running 
from, roughly, west to east in a semi-circle, the zoning 
depending mainly on altitude, though rainfall plays an 
important part as one proceeds east. Thus, all along the 
lower Himalayas* occur the sub-tropical pine forest of 
Pinus longifolia, above those the moist temperate forests 
of deodar, blue pine (Pinus excelsa), silver fir and spruce, 
above ‘those are the dry temperate oak forests and above 
those again the alpine forests. In the eastern Himalayas 
the rainfall alters this so that in the lower altitude occur 
the sub-tropical wet forests and higher up the wet tem- 
perate forests, : 

This ,description does not give any detail. of the south 
Indian forests which contain many, valuable species. Worth 
mentioning are the teak forests of Malabar, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces, the valuable Hopea forests, the 
eucalyptus forests of the Nilgiris, the sandalwood areas and 
the peculiar dry evergreen with such species as Afimusops, 
Diospyros ebenum, Strycnos nux vomica, ete. 

The above is a very brief description of the types of 
forests and the species which occur; but, brief though it is, 
it does bring out the fact that every type exists, from wet 
_ evergreen -.to- desert and from tropical forest to alpine, 


Forest ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

While the forest resources of India are more than 
adequate in variety they are no longer adequate in quantity. 
Many uncultivated parts of India at present are almost 
devoid 
scrub where at one time were magnificent forests. There 
are records which show that the Gangetic plain was once 
a vast forest with an equable climate. At the present day 
_ the forest is in scattered patches and the climate is anything 
but equable. , The Emperor Babar hunted rhinoceros in sal 
forest where at present there are only the Etawah ravines. 


In the Gorakhpur ‘district there are only patches of sal: 


forest remaining. Even those patches only remain by a 
lucky chance. To open up the country, the Government 
granted lands to settlers on condition that they cleared the 
jungle. If the jungle was not cleared by a certain time 
the area was to revert to Government. The few patches 
of sal forest which remains in the Gorakhpur district are 
those areas which the grantees failed to convert to agri- 
cultural Jand. Surrounded by a dense. population with an 
unlimited demand for all forest produce, they are to-day 
the most valuable forests in India, where even the sweepings 
of the leaves which remain after a felling can be sold 
at a profit. The ruin of thé forests was so extensive that 
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of tree growth or are covered with a_ useless. 
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‘Government was ferced to take notice of it. Somewhere 


about 1865 a Forest Department was formed. “Its task 
was to rescue the comparatively few remaining forests, 
preserve them, nurse them back to health and put them 
under: systématic forest management, 4 


Forest Pouicy oo 
_ The Government of India, on the advice of its experts, 
adopted a forest policy which even to-day stands as an 
example and has formed the basis of policies in other 
parts of the Empire. I have no record of exactly when 
this policy ~was first reduced to writing but, at any rate, 
in. 1894 in Circular 22 F, dated October 19, 1894, the policy,” 
which in fact had guided the Forest Department since its 
inception, was issued formally. That policy classifies’ 
Government forests into: ; 
(a) those necessary on climatic or physical grounds 
(prevention of floods, erosion or desiccation) i.e., 
protection forests; | 
(b) timber forests (principally for timber supplies 
and revenue) ; 
(c) minor forests (principally to supply local needs), 
and i , 
(d) pasture forests, 
Without going-into the details of the whole forest 
policy, its outstanding principles may be summed up as: 
(a) the preservation of the climate and physical con- 
ditions of the country comes before everything 
else (even before agriculture) ; : 
(b) the preservation of the minimum amount of forest 
necessary for the general well-being of the country 
is second only to (a) abova - ~ 
After the above two conditions are fulfilled then: 
(c) agriculture comes before forestry; os 
(d) the satisfaction of the wants of the local popula- 
tion free or at non-competitive rates comes before 
revenue, and . : 
(e) after all the above are satisfied, the realisation 
of revenue to the greatest possible extent is 
permitted, 


Nothing is, actually said in the written policy about. 
the principle of the sustained annual yield, that is to say, 
that the annual amount of forest produce does not decrease 
from year to year, that it is approximately equal each year, 
and that the yearly amount rises gradually until the maxi- 
mum possible yield from the soil is obtained. But Govern- 
ment has always recognised the principle—for instance, in 
vy 56-3[85-F. dated January 8, 1936, Government 
said: : 

“Tt is inadvisable to permit a departure “from the 
principle of suStained annual yield which has been the 
fundamental principle of Indian.forestry since the founda- 
tion of the Forest: Department in India.” 
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YIELps 
The total yield of the forests of India-i in the period 


just proceding the war was approximately 62 million éubie - 


feet of timber and about fe million clibic feet of fuel 
a year. ; 

It would be confusing to attempt to give any idea of 
all the species which.comprised this yield, but a few of 
the important ones which may be named are Acacia 
arabica (babul or kikar), a.strong durable wood, very 
popular for all agricultural implements; Bombax mala- 
barictim (semal), 
goods, like matchboxes, match splints, packing cases and 
in plywood for rather poor tea boxes; 
(deodar) , a fine railway sleeper wood; Dalbergia sisseo 
(sissoo), an excellent cabinet*and furniture wood and also 
a good constructional timber; Morus alba (mulberry) | 
excellent for sports goods; Pinus longifolia (chir pine), 
a good railway sleeper wood when treated and yielding 
a valuable resin; Shorea robusta (sal), the most used and 
best untreated sleeper wood in India—also an excellent 
constructional wood for rafters, piles, bridging, etc.; 
Tectona grandis (teak), too well known to need descrip- 
tion, aaa many others. 

The woods of India cover almost every commercial 
use, aeroplanes, agricultural implements, axe and tool 
handles, bentwood arti¢les, boat and ship building, bobbins, 
boot lasts, brushes, buildings, carts and carriages, con- 
struction and general joinery work, .cooperage, electric 
transmission poles, engraving and printing blocks, floor 
blocks (parquet), furniture, cabinet making and panelling, 
marine piles and harbour ‘work, match splints and boxes, 
mathematical instruments, mine work and pit props, 
motor bodies, musical instruments, packing cases and boxés, 
pencils and penholders, picker ‘arnis, picture framing, ply- 
wood and lamin boards, railway carriages, railway keys 
and brake blocks, tailway sleepers, rifle parts and gun 
stocks, road paving blocks, shuttles, sports goods. tent: 
poles and tent pegs, turnery, umbrella handles and walking 

sticks, ete. 
Imports of timber into India were small, on the 
other hand there were practically no exports. I ‘have few 
figures, but just before the war India imported about 
185,000 cubic tons of timber of -which, however, 160,000 
tons was teak from’ Burma, an import which, with the 
rapidly-i “increasing teak plantations in India, will eee 
cease, 


Despite the import figurés it is not true to say "chat 
the forests of India supply the demands of India, but it. 
is probably true to say that the forests of India supply 
the urban and more valuable demands for timber in India. 
I mean that the towns. the big manufacturers, factories, 
railway lines, bridges, etc., in*fact, all the more valuable 
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‘uses of timber, were fairly adequately supplied before 
the’ war. Naturally also, the less valuable demands of 
villagers living in close py to the forests were 
fully supplied. 

Not -only were all these praia demands adequately 
supplied, but thé tremendous demands made on Indian 
forests by the Supply Department during the war were 
fully met, thougl? not without*some difficultyy The demands, 
through the Supply Department, for war supplies alone 
rose to approximately a inillion tons a year, say 50 million 
cubic feet or, in other words, not very different from the 
ordinary. annual yield of Indian forests. While various 
other demands were drastically cut, the fact remains that 
the last figures which I have show an annual timber cut 
of nearly 90 per’ cent. above normal. 

So effective had heen: scientific forestry in the pre- 
ceding seventy-five years that this excessive demand was ~ 
met without material damage to the forests. It is of 
course perfectly true that mich of the excess fell on the 
best treés in the best areas and, from the revenue-pro- 
ducing point. of view, the forests have been. temporarily 
damaged for a few years. But from the’ point of view of 
the general use of the, land and the good of the country, 
the forests have not been damaged ‘seriously. as lorests. 
Part of the excess yield came from the use of inferior 
, Species, not previously considered of any value, the exces- 
“sive demand enabled thinnings to be made which would 
have been too expensive in normal times. Though nobody 
would pretend that the war-fellings had not been harmful, 
they were not an unmitigated evil. Their harm is only 
temporary and only from the revenue-producing point of 
view has any harm been doné at all. Moreover, the final 
effects of the past eighty years of scientific management 
have not yet been fully felt. It will not be for another 
twenty years, or a little more, that the first forest regene- 
rated under the care of the Forest Department will attain 
maturity, and the increase in yield which will then take 
place will be something far-greater than anything which 
has been obtained in the past. : 


DistRIBUTION 

So far this paper has shown the great variety of the 
timber in India’s forests, and it has indicatéd that the 
ultimate. effective forest area, of perkaps 10 to 15 per 
cent., did in fact supply the general demand for timber 
in. India. But thosé were the general demands of town 
dwellers, for building construction, ‘general constructional 
timber, railway sleepers, etc. Big and important though 
they are, they-all deal with the more valuable classes of 
timber. A railway sleeper, comparatively ‘speaking, is a 
fairly expensive item, at. any rate, it is expensive com- 
apared with the price of fuel. Even fuel that is sold to 


a 


and used by town dwellers, or by factories as a substitute 
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for coal, can be sold at a much higher price than, the 
ordinary cultivator, for instance, could afford to pay for 
fuel or for the small timber that he needs for his house 
or for his agricultural implements. 

India, however, is not a land of towns. It is a land 
of villages. It is not’ yet a land of industry but a land 
of agriculture, It is not a country of the rich but a 
country of the poor and hungry. 4 

If a map of the forests of India bé examined, it, will 
be found that except. for the Central Provinces, the Bom- 
bay Presidency and the Madras Presidency, roughly 
speaking south of a line from the Gulf of Cambay to 
Calcutta, the forests under the Forest Department con- 
sist of a narrow strip in the north in and along the-foot 


of the Himalayas, the forests in the east of Assam, the 


Sunderbans, and a few odd patches down the Indus, in 
the south’ of the United Provinces and in Bihar and 
Orissa (see Figs. 2 and 3). Though the data are insuff- 
cient to deal here with the forests of Indian States in 
' detail, it will be found that a large part of them fall 
somewhere within this area, including the immense tract of 
Rajputana, and, over those areas the forests are small, 
scattered and deteriorating. Over all this immense area 
the vast village population cannot get sufficient wood for 
its needs. The villagers have no wood from which to make 
their - houses, the pasture is too scanty to feed their 
miserable cattle, the people are poor and hungry, and 
their standard of living is deplorable. 

It is here that the poor distribution of the forests of 
India does so much harm. Although in the Himalayas and, 
until the war in many of the plains—forests as well, large 
quantities of good fuel and small poles were left to rot 
on the ground, the villager over all the plains of North 
India could not get the fuel and small timber that he 
needed, because the cost of carriage, even if the quantity 
had been available, would have made delivery impossible: 
. In fact, if the demand had been effective, the forest area 
would have beén found far too small to supply it, and the 
only reason fuel was left to rot in the forests was because 
the demand was not effective. 

The result of this is that the villagers, unable to obtain 
any other form of fuel, burn cowdung, and thus deprive the 
soil of the’ only source of manure which is available and 
which they understand. It has been” calculated that’ in 
British India the cattle population is over 200 million and 
the cow dung of perhaps 85 million is burnt. This probably 
represents 60 million tons of dry manure per year, capable 
‘ of producing somewhere about 345,000 tons. of. nitrogen, 
or sufficient to manure 13 per cent. of the whole of India’s 
cultivation. 

These astronomical figures mean little and no one 
would claim that they are accurate. But they are useful 
merely to show the magnitude of the destruction involved. 
If any method could be found to avoid this destruction, it 
could alter the whole economy of India’s villages, whether 
the real figure represents the adequate manuring of 13 per 
cent. of the total cultivated area or whether’ it represents 
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very much less. Instead of the present burning of coW- 


dung, inadequately manured fields, poor yields, poor pas- ¢ 


tures and poor cattle and a general downward spiral of 
poverty, there would be manure for the crops, bester yields, 


increased food, better cattle dnd a general upward spiral 


of prosperity. 


The forest problem of India is not the supply of the 
more expensive forms of timber, but the adequate supply 


to the villager on his doorstep of fuel and small timber 
to avoid this burning of cow-dung. 


‘The provision of this supply is the crux of the problem. 


of the forest resources of India. Adequate though they 
are in variety, in quality and even in quantity for the 
better demand, they completely fail in the more important 
matter of supplying village demand. ; 


——< 
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“Among the makers of modern Bengal 
Ramananda Babu will always occupy an_ honoured 
place. x x x Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Chatterjec’s 
genius was essentially constructive. x x By publishing 
this engrossing biography of her father, Srijukta 
Santa Devi has done a great service to Bengal and 
derivatively to the whole country. x x No one could 
have written a biography of Ramananda Babu as she 


has done. It will certainly remain a source book for | 


future writers and students.” 
—Hindusthan Standard, 


“An authentic and highly interesting biography 
in Beneee of the late Ramananda Chattopadhyaya. 
x x The life story of such a man is naturally linked' 
up with the main currents of contemporary national 
history and we are glad to note that the author has 
adequately covered this wider background in deline- 
ating the individual’s life. The style is restrained 


- and has a homely grace, and a number of fine photo- 


graphs have greatly enhanced the value of the 
We are sure the book will be read with profit 
by those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
eurrents of Bengal’s history for the last half a century 
with which Ramananda was intimately associated.” 


7 —Amrita Baxar Patrika, 
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NOTES 


Indian Inhibitions and Pakistan 
Propaganda 


The character and quality of Pakistan propaganda, » 


as spouted forth by its mouthpieces,. should be quite 
familiar to the World by now. Arrogant, mendacious 
and brazen to the limit, it is seldom based on reality, 


and in the matter of protestations of good faith and ~ 
promise of humane equity and benevolence, the actual 


performance bears no relation to the’ spoken word. 
Indeed, the critical mind would be hard put to it to 
equate Truth and Justice as practised in Pakistan 
with its accepted values in the democratic world. For 
obvious reasons such propaganda paid dividends in 
the days of British domination and the Moslem 
League. But the reason, as to why such propaganda 
should still bear fruit at all. after the Partition of 
India, is difficult, to find, unless we seek for it in the 
field of the political psychology of those who hold the 
helm of the State in the Indian Union. 


The puny new-born State of Israel has: proved 
before the astonished dnd unbelieving eyes of the 
World that a determined and “forlorn hope” stand by 
a mere million can set at naught all the plang and 
resolutions of the Western Democracies. More than 


that, it can defy the onslaughts of the Arab League ~ 


successfully despite the latter’s thirty-fold numerical 
supremacy. The leaders of Israel never paused to think 
about “International repercussions” nor did they quake 
at the possibility of the “Big Brothers” of the Arab 
League Jaunching into armed’ intervention. Vigilance 
and action were their watchwords in justifying their 
laim to a homeland. And the blazing flame of their 
patrioti¢ zeal was fiery enough to enable them to 
“damn the consequences.” Here we are three. hundred 
millions and more, and there is no question about 
Truth and Justice being on our side. And yet we 
debate and waver and waver and debate, while there 
is Pakistan aggression in- Kashmit and Pakistan 
attrition in Fast Bengal! It is time that we got rid 
of all false hopes and figments of mind. Realities have 


to be faced with firmness if: the Union is to 
survive, 
Ambedkar on Draft Constitution 

In the Constituent Assembly Dr. 


gave an exhaustive review of the draft, 


Stating that the Draft Constitution was workable ag 


flexible Dr. Ambedkar said, “It is strong enough to hold 
the country together both in peace time and in war time. 
Indeed, if I may say so, if things go wrong under the 
new .constitution, the reason will not be that we had a 
bad constitution, what we will have to say is, that man 
was vile,” 

“India will have. a federation and at the same time 
will have uniformity in all basic matters which are essen 
tial to maintain the unity of the country. The means 
adopted by the constitution are three: A single judiciary, 
uniformity in fundamental laws, civil and eriminal, and a 
common all-India Civil Service to man important posts.” 


B. R. Ambedkar, 


Referring to the constitutional position of ihe Ameéri-- 


‘can President and the President of the Indian Republic 


envisaged in the constitution, Dr. Ambedkar said that the | 


Draft Constitution did not recognise the doctrine whereby 
the President and his secretaries in the U.S.A. could not 
be members of Congress. The Ministers under the Indian 


~ Union were members of Parliament and had the same 
Dr. Ambedkar - 


rights as other members of Parliament. 
explained - that a- democratic. executive, must satisfy two 
conditions, firstly, it must be a_ stable executive and 
secondly, it must be a responsible executive. It was not 
possible to ensure a system which could ensure both in 
equal degree. The daily assessment of responsibility was 
not ‘available under the American system which was far 


_more effective than “the periodic assessment” and far 


more necessary in a country like India. The-Dyaft Consti- 
tution in recommending the parliamentary sysiem of execu- 
tive had preferred more responsibility to mere stability. 
Speaking on the “form of the constitution,” Dr. Amhed- 
kar said that the Draft Constitution was a federal consti- 
tution and not a unitary one. 
istics of a unitary constitution were: the supremacy of the 
central polity and the absence of subsidiary sovereign 
polities. 


The two essential character. 


On. the other hand, a federal constitution wag 


fe 





marked by the existeice of a Central polity and subsidiary 
polities side by side and by each being sovereign in the 
field assigned to it. In other words, federation meant the 
esiablishment of a dual polity consisting of the Union and 
the States, which had a nearer likeness to the American 
polity. Under the American constitution the federal 
Government was not a mere league of States, nor were 
the States administrative units or agenties of the federal 
Government. In the same way the Indian Union proposéd 
in the Draft Constitution was not a league of States. The 
main point of difference, however, between the American 


‘federation and the Indian -federation was in regard to 


citizenship. In the U.S.A. the dual polity was followed 
by dual citizenship even though this was assured by the 


fourteenth amendment to the constitution. of the United ~ 


_ States which prohibited the States “from taking away 


. of their own citizens. 


the rights, privileges and -immunities of the citizens af 
the United States. 

Dr. Ambedkar ae that in certain political 
matters, including the right to vote and to hold public 
office, the States in U.S.A. might discriminate in favour 
But tlie proposed Indian Constitu- 
tion is a dual polity with a single citizenship. “There is 
only one citizenship for the wholé of India” Dr, Ambed- 
kar said, and added, “it is Indian citizenship. There 
is no State citizenship. Every Indian has the same 
rights of citizenship, no matter in what state ‘he resides.” 

Dr. Ambedkar went on to explain that the Draft 
Constitution .could be both unitary as well as federal 
according to the requirements of time and circumstances. 
In normal times, it was framed to work as a federal system. 
But in times of war it was so designed as to make it work 
as though it was a unitary system. Once the president 
issued a proclamation, which he was authorised to do under 
the provisions of Article 275, the whole scene became trans- 
formed and the State became unitary. The Union could 
claim, if it required the power to legislate upon any subject 
although it might be in the State list, the power to give 


directions to the State-as to how they should exercise 


their executive authority in matters which were within their 
charge and the power to vest authority for any purpose 
in any officer. Such a power of converting itself into a 
unitary state no other federation possessed, Dr. Ambedkar 
added. " 

Dr. Ambedkar contended that the proposed Indian 
federation would not suffer from the faults of rigidity of 
legalism. Its distinguishing feature was thaf it was a 
flexible federation. 

In aséuaging the rigour of rigidity and legalism, the 
Draft Constitution followed the Australian plan on a far 
more extensive scale than had been done in Australia. 
Like the Australian constitution it had a long list of sub- 
jects for concurrent powers of legislation. The biggest 
advance made by the Draft Constitution over the Australian 
Constitution was in the matter of .exclusive powers of 
legislation vested in Parliament. While the exclusive 
authority of the Australian Parliament to legislate extended 
only to about three matters, the authorities. of the Indian 


Parliament as proposed in the Draft would extend to 91. 
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maitérs, In this way the draft had sevitred the gheateét 
possible elasticity in its federalism. 
Referring to the criticism that there was nothing new 


_in the Draft and that about half of it had been capital out 


of the Government of India Act of 1935 and the rest of 
it had been borrowed from the Constitutions of other 
countries, Dr. Ambedkar asked whether there could be anys - 
thing new in a constitution framed at this hour in, the 
history of the world. More than 100 years had rolled over 
when the first constitution was drafted. It bad been 
followed by many countries reducing their constilutions 
fo writing. What the scope of a constitution should be 
had been settled long ago. The fundamentals of a consti. 
tution were also well-recognised. Given these facts, all 
constitutions in- their main provisions must look similar, 
The only new things, if there could be any, in a constitu- 
tion framed so late in the day were the variations made 
to remove the faults and to accommodate it to the needs of — 
the country. ‘ . 

Nobody held any patent rights in the ‘fundamental 
‘ideas of a constitution, What Dr. Ambedkar was sorry 
about was that the provisions taken from the Government 
of India Act, 1935, related mostly to details of administra- 
tion. He agreed that administrative details should have 
no place in the constitution and wished. very much that 
the Drafting Commitiee could see its way to avoid their 
inclusion in the constitution but nonetheless he recognised 
the justification for their inclusion. The form of adminis+ 
tration had a close connection with the form of the cons, 
titution. There was also the posstbility of perverting the 
constitution. 

It was only where people were saturai¢d with consti- 
tutional morality: that one could take the risk of omitting 
from the constitution details of administration and leay- 
ing it to the legislature to prescribe them. 

The question was: Could we presume such a-diffusion of 
the constitutional morality? That morality was not a natural 
sentiment but had to be cultivated. “We must realize”, Dr. 
Ambedkar said, “that our people have yet to learn it.” 

“Democracy in India is only a ‘top dressing on thie 
Indian soil, which is essentially undemocratic. In these 
circumstances, it is wiser not tc trust the legislatures to 
prescribe. forms of administration. This is the justifi- 
cation for incorporating them-in the constitution.” 

Referring to another criticism against the’ Draft that 
no part of it. represented the ancient polity of India and 
that it should have been drafted on the ancient Hindu 
model built upon village Panchayats and district Pancha- 
yats, Dr. Ambedkar said the part of the villages in the 
destiny of the country had been well’ described by Metcalfe — 
who had said:- “Dynasty. after’ dynasty tumbles down.: 
Revolution, succeeds to revolution. Hindu, Pathan, Mogul, 
Maharatta, Sikh, English, all are masters in turn but 
the village communities remain-the same. In times of 
trouble they go and fortify themselves. A hostile army 
passes through the country. The village communities col- 
lect their cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pas 
unprovoked.” 

Such was the part, Dr. Ambedkar weaned which the 


village communities had played in the history. of their 
country, “Knowing this,” he asked, “what pride’ can one feel 
in them? That they have survived through all vicissitudes 
may be a fact. But mere survival has no value.. The 
question is, on what plane they have survived? Surely 
on a low selfish level. 

-“T hold that these village republics have been the 
ruination of India. I am, therefore, surprised that those 
who condemn provincialism and communalism should come 
forward as champions of the village. What is the village 
but -a stink of localism and a den of ignorance, narrow- 
mindedness and communalism. I am glad that the Draft 
Constitution has discarded the village and adopted the 
individual as its unit.” ; 

,On the criticism of the provision of safeguards for 
minorities, Dr. Ambedkar said that the Drafting Com- 
mittee had no responsibility in the matter. It followed 
in this respect the decisions of the Constituent Assembly. 

Speaking for himself Dr. Ambedkar had no doubt that 
the Constituent Assembly had done wisely in providing 
safeguards for minorities. He asserted that in this country 
both ‘the minorities and the majorities had followed a 
wrong path. It-‘was wrong for the majority to deny the 
existence of minorities and it was equally wrong for the: 
minorities to perpetuate themselves, A solution must be 
found which would serve a double purpose. The solution 
proposed by the Constituent Assembly was to be welcomed 
because it was a solution which served that two-fold pur- 
pose. To the diehard who had developed a kind of 
fanaticism against minority protection, he would like to 
say two things. One was that the minorities were ari 
explosive force which, if it erupted, could blow up the 
whole State. The history of Europe bore ample and 
appalling testimony to this-fact. The other was that 
minorities in India had agreed to place their existence in 
the hands of the majority. They had loyally accepted the 
rulé‘of the majority. It was for the majority to realise its 
duty not to. discriminate against the minorities. 

Whether minorities will continue or will vanish Dr. 
Ambedkar said, must depend upon this habit of the majority, 
“The moment the majority loses the habit of discriminat- 
ing against the minority, the minorities can have no 
ground to exist. They will vanish. But that depends 
entirely upon the attitude of the majority.” 

Dealing with the criticism of Article 13 of the Draft 
defending fundamental rights—that it was riddled with 
so many exceptions—Dr. Ambedkar explained that what 
the Draft had done was that instead of formulating funda- 
mental rights in absolute terms and depending upon our 
Supreme Court to come to the rescuc of Parliament by 
inventing the doctrine of police power it permitted the 
State directly to impose limitations upon those rights. 
In the Draft Constitution the fundamental rights 
-were followed by what were called ‘directive principles.’ 
It was a novel feature in a constitution framed for pavrlia- 
mentary democracy. ‘The only other constitution which 
embodied such principles was that of the Irish Free State. 

The directive principles were like the instrument of 
instructions which were issued to the Governor-General 
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end to the Governors of the colonies and to those of India by 
ihe British Government under the 1935 Act. Under the 
Draft Constitution it was proposed to issue such instru- 
ments to-the President and to the Governors, The only 
difference was that they were instructions to the legislature 
and the executive. Such a thing was to be welcomed, 
Wherever there was a grant of power in general terms 
for peace, order and good government, it was necessary 
that it should be accompanied by instructions regulating 
its exercise, 

The inclusion of such instructions in a constitution 
became justifiable for another reason. The Draft Consti- 
tution as framed, he said, only provided a machinery for 
the Gevernment of the country. “It is not a contrivance to 
install any particular party in power as has been done in 
some countries. Who should be in power is left to be 
determined by the people, as it must be. Whoever captures 
power will have to respect these instruments of instructions 


« ’ . 28 . i . 
‘which are called directive principles. He cannot ignore 


them. He may not have to answer for their breach in a 
court of law. But, he will certainly have ta answer for 
them before the electorate at. election time. What great 
value these directive principles possess will be realised 
better when the forces of right contrive to capture power.” 
_ On the controversy that the Centre was too strong 
or it ought to be stronger, Dr. Ambedkar said that the 
Draft had struck a balance. However much they might 


-deny powers to the Centre it was difficult to prevent the 


Centre from becoming strong. Conditions in the modern 
world were such that centralisation of powers was inevit- 
able. At the same time they must resist the tendency to 
make it stronger. It should not chew more than it could 
digest. Its strength should be commensurate with its 
weight, 

Referring to the differences in .the constitutional 
relations between the Centre and the Provinces and as 
between the Centre and the Indian States, Dr. Ambedkar 
said that this was unfortunate. The Indian States were 
not bound to accept the whole list of subjects included in 
the Union list but only those which came under Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and Communications. They were not 
bound to accept those included in the concurrent list. 

They were free to create their own Constituent 
Assemblies and to frame their own constitutions. All this, 
of course, was very unfortunate and quite indefensible. This 
disparity might even prove dangerous to the efficiency of 
the State. For, power was no power if it could not be 
exercised in all cases and in all places. In a situation such 
as might be created by war, such limitations on. the exer- 
cise of vital powers in some areas might britig the whole 
life of the State in complete joepardy. What was worse 
was that the Indian States under the Draft Constitution 
were permitted to maintain their own armies. He regarded. 
this as a most retrograde and harmful provision which might 
lead to the break-up of the unity of India and overthrow 
of the Central Government. 

The Drafting Committee. was not happy over this 
matter. They wished very much that there was uniformity 
between the Provinces and the Indian States in their consti- 
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tutional relationship with the Centre. Unfortunately they 
could do- nothing to improve matters. They were bound 
by the decisions of the Constituent Assembly and the 
Assembly in its turn was bound by the agreement arrived 
at between the two negotiating committees, 

In this connection Dr. Ambedkar cited. ‘the example i: 
the German Empire, In 1870 it was a composite State 
consisting of 28 units of which 25 were monarchical and 
three were republican City States. This distinction - dis- 
appeared in course of time and Germany became one land 
with- one people living under one constitction. 
process of the amalgamation of the Indian States was 
going to’ be much quicker than it had been in Germany. 
On August 15, 1947 there were 600 Indian States, Today 
by the integration of the Indian, States with. Indian pro- 
vices or mreger among themselves’ or by the Centre 
having taken some of them as. centrally administered 
areas, there remained some 20 to 30 staff as viable States. 
This was a rapid action. ““I appeal to those States,” Dr. 
Ambedkar said, “that remain to fall in line with the 
Indian provinces and to become full units of the Indian 
Union on the same terms as the Indian provinces, They 
‘will thereby give the Indian Union strength. It will 
save them the. botheration of starting their own Consti- 
tuent-Assemblies and drafting their own sepavate constitu- 
tions and they will lose nothing that is of value to them. 
I feel hopeful that my-appeal will not go in vain and 
that héfore the Constitution is passed, we shall be able 
to wipe off the differences between the provinces and the 
Indian States.” ‘In conclusion, Dr. Ambedkar replied to 
criticism of the provisions relating to amendment of the 
’ Constitution, Unlike the American and. Australian consti 
tutions, the present Draft had eliminated ‘the . elaborate 


and difficult procedures-laid for amending the Constitu- | ; 


tion. Except in regard to two specific matters where the 
tepaeution of the States legislature was required, all other 
Articles of the constitution could be amended by Parlia- 
ment. with two-thirds majority in each House, 

Dr. Ambedkar explained the difference between the 
present Constituent Assembly and the future Parliament. 
The Constituent Assembly in making a constitution had 
no partisan motive. Beyond securing a good and work- 
able constitution it had no axe to grind. Parliament 
would. have .an axe to grind while the Constituent 
. Assembly had none. That explained -Why the Constituent 
Assembly though elected on‘ limited franchise could «be 
trusted to pass the constitution by simple majority and 
why the Parliament tough elected on adult suffrage could 


not be trusted with. power to amend it by the same 
means, 


Village Panchayat 

On the first day of the resumed sitting of the 
Constituent Assembly of India (November 4, 1948) 
the Law Minister and Chairman of the Drafting Com- 
mittee, Dr. Bhimrao Ambedkar, managed to draw on 
his head a hornets’ nest by tilting at one of the 
creeds of politicians nurtured under the Gandhi 
inspiration. Referring to the criticism that in the 
Draft prepared by his Committee no part of it 
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of ‘India’s constitution’ that the 
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represented “the ancient polity of India,” and that it 
should have been. inspired by the “ancient Hindu 
model” based on Village Panchayats, Dr. Ambedkar 
rubbed his fellow-members of the Constituent -Assem- 


bly in-the wrong way by poking fun at the “love of 


Indian intellectuals for the village community” which 


appeared to. be “infinite if not pathetic.” 


Quoting Sir John Metcalfe who admired the 


_ survival value of these village republics which had 


outstayed the Hindu,. Pathan, Moghul. Marhatta, Sikh 
and British regimes, Dr. Ambedkar asked, what pride 
ean.one feel in them? “That they have survived 
through the vicissitudes may be a fact. But mere’ 
survival .has no value. The question js on what plane 
they have survived. Surely, on a low selfish level.” 
This frontal attack on one of Gandhiji’s concep; 
tions of better life, on Swarej of his dreams, appeared 
to have ruffled many tempers in the Constituent 
Assembly, And these had their “revenge” on the Law 
Minister, to quote a Caleutta English-language daily, 
when he was forced’ to accept a new directive principle 
“State should: take 
steps to organize Village Panchayats’ and give them 
the necessary power to function as units of self- 
government.” : 
But this yielding on Dr. Ambedkar’s part has not 
settled the controversy. India’s present Law Minister’ 
is in distinguished company in holding and giving» 
expression ‘to the opinion in disparagement of the role 
of Village Panchayats in India’s historic development. 
‘The founder of-the Communist philosophy, Karl 
Marx, expressed the same opinion in. almost the same. 
words in course of one of his series of articles on India, 
in the New York Daily Tribune in 1853. He appreciated 
the value of their self-sufficient economy but castigated 
them for their blindness to the revolutionary changes 
about themselves, their .ostrichlike attitude towards 
political convulsions—evidence of a smallness of 
spirit characteristic of a: “home-keeping”’ existence. 
And as‘something more than debating points 18 
involved in this controversy, we should.like the 
constitution-makers of free India to apply their minds 
to it. There is the danger of an atomization of a 
country’s life in this- conception of village republics — 
which in crises of national life seldom respond to the 
call’ of danger. Sri Aurobindo in discussing the. 
philosophy of organization that Hindu polity sought 
to give shape to in practical life said that “a very 
complex communal freedom and self-determination” 
lay at its back; that each group unit of the community 
had been “set off from the rest by a natural demarca~ 
tion of its field and limits but connected with the 
whole by well-understood relations.” But Indian history 
bears testimony to the fact that this “self-determina- 
tion” led-to forgetfulness of its duty to the whole, 
and the State, the instrument of co-ordination, failed 
to assert its authority over the indifferent units. Those 
amongst our constitution-makers who swear by’ 
Gandhij’s name will have to ‘show: that they are 
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prepared to face the consequences, one of which—the 
atomization of social life—has been indicated above. 


India and the Commonwealth 


The London representative of the Hindustan 
Standard cables that reports from New Delhi in the 
British press have confirmed the belief in London that 
India’s: Commonwealth tie would be reciprocal repre- 
sentation between the future President. of Republican 
India and the King of the United Kingdom. Lord 
Chancellor Jowitt is playing an important part in the 
- question of new Commonwealth relationship and has 
been conducting along with the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Secretary, Mr. Noe! Baker, negotiations with 
the Foreign Minister of Eire, Mr. Sean MacBride. 
Although Lord Jowitt has avoided making any open 
eomment on the latest developments in India and Eire, 
the Hindusthan Standard correspondent claims that he 
got the impression: from lobby talks in the Houses of 
Parliament that the Lord Chancellor was well aware 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s formula for Common- 
wealth Ink and would support it as “practical politics’ 
to readjust Indo-British relations. 

Before he left London to attend the historic 
session of the Dublin Parliament in connection with 
the repeal of Eire’s last link with the British Crown, 
Mr. De Valera was understood to have ‘greatly appre- 
ciated’ India’s determination'to be on an equal status 
constitutionally with United Kingdom: TI¢ is further 


understood that he also thought that the Indian . 


formula might be ‘attractive’ to some Irish legislators 
in Dublin. : _ * 4 

The new Republican status of Eire would hasten 
the reunion with northern Ireland—Mr. De Valera 
was understood to hold this view strongly. This is a 
significant pointer regarding India in relation to 
Pakistan, as Pakistan—unlike India—wishes- to remain. 
completely under the British Crown. 


International Behaviour 


By 22-21 votes and 11 abstentions the Trusteeship 
Committee of the United Nations General Assembly 
rejected India’s proposal to request the South African 
Government “not to proceed with the measures 
amounting to the integration of South-West Africa 
into the Union of South Africa and to send a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry to study the conditions in the 
formerly mandated territory,” and decided to stop 
South Africa from going ahead with measures intended 
to associate South-West Africa more closely with the 
Union. 

The Anglo-American bloc’ and Pakistan voted 
against the Indian proposal. 

Two days before the voting, Reuter cabled that 
Indian delegates to the United Nations were com- 
menting on the “lukewarm” attitude of the Muslim 
countries towards the future of ‘South-West Africa 
‘which India demanded should be placed under United 
Nations Trusteeship. Fears were expressed that this 
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attitude of the Muslim countries may seriously affect, 
as it actually did, the result of voting on the com- 
bined Indian-Cuban resolution. An Indian spokesman 
said, “The attitude of the Muslim countries—the Arab 
“States, Pakistan and Afghanistan—had changed signi- 
ficantly during the last week.” - i, 

The biggest. surprise was however sprung by the 
last minute defection of Cuba, which was a joint 
signatory. to India’s resolution. On November 18, 
Reuter cabled, “The Philppines, Siam, Burma and 
many of the leading Latin American countries, parti~ 


ularly Cuba and Mexico, are strong supporters of 


India’s case against South Africa.” But just after the 
proceedings opened on November 20, an early sensa- 
tion was caused when Cuba announced the with- 
drawal of-its amendment which ‘had been strongly 
supported by India.. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit told Reuter: “We do 
not mind the defeat of our amendments so much as 
the absence of some of those who had promised us 
-their support, and the abstention of a number of others 
who, we know, feel as keenly anxious about the future 
of South-West Africa as we do. 

“Tt is not a good thing for the United. Nations 
that we should be so half-hearted in our championship, - 
of the freedom and integrity of the coloured peoples— 
especially those who ere not represented in this 
organisation and who have no other way of seeking 
justice.” a 

Just after the proceedings opened an early sensa- 
tion was caused when Cuba: announced the withdrawal 
of its amendment which had been strongly supported 
by India. : , 

This amendment inter alia requested South Africa 
to submit annually to the United Nations for examina- 
tion a report on the administration of South-West 
Africa, to designate a special representative to be 
present during the examination of each such report 
and to forward to the United Nations: for its consi- 
derations petitions submitted by the inhabitants of the 
territory. | 

The resolution which was finally adopted by 36 
votes to one (South Africa) reads as follows : 

“The General Assembly takes note of the obser- 
vations of the Trusteeship Council on South-West 
Africa as contained in the Council’s report and 
requests the Secretary-General to transmit these 
observations to the Government of the Union of 
South Africa. 

“Maintains its recommendations of the 14th 
December, 1946, and 1st November, 1947, that South- 
West Africa be placed under the Trusteeship system 
and notes with regret that these recommendations -have 
not been carried out: takes note of the statement of 
the representative of the Union of South Africa that 
it is the intention of the Union Government to 
continue, to administer the territory in the spirit of 
the mandate: takes note of the assurance given by 
the representative of the Union of South Africa that 
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the proposed new arrangement for closer association 
of South-West Africa with the Union does not mean 
incorporation and will not mean absorption of the 
territory by the administering authority. 
“Recommends without prejudice.to its resolution 
of 14th December, 1946, and 1st November, 1947, that 
the Union of South Africa, until agréement is reached 


with the United Nations regarding the future of South- | 


West Africa, will continue to supply annually infor- 
mation on its administration of South-West Africa, 


and requests the Trusteeship Council to continue to - 
examine such information and to submit its observa- 


tions thereon to the General Assembly.” 

Just before the debats started the Indian pa 
Cuban delegations were seen in conference. It was 
apparent that a new development was imminent and 
when the Chairman called the meeting to order he 
said: “I have just learned that Cuba wants to’ with- 
draw its amendment and I’ believe that the delegate 
from Cuba wishes to make-a statement.” 

Surprised by the announcement, delegates leaned. 
forward in their seats and all eyes were on Senor P. G. 


Ecisneros, who began by saying that under the- rules” 


of the Charter, resolutions in the General Assembly 
must have a two-thirds majority if they were to be 
applied. “We saw yesterday in the General Assembly,” 
he said, “that a small minority had impeded important 
resolutions on administrative *unions. 

“A similar minority will be in a position to pre- 
vent the adoption of amendments on South-West 
Africa, as proposed. That is why we.consider it would 
not be helpful to proceed with them, and on behalf 
of my délegation I will withdraw my amendment.” 

' Asked if the Indian delegation had any comments 
4o make on Cuba’s withdrawal, Mr. Shiva Rao said he 
felt that the’ Committee. would sympathise with the 
position India found herself. 

India had withdrawn her earlier resolution in 
favour of that of Cuba which fully met her needs. He 
said he would suggest that~the two’ amendments be 
put separately to the vote. 

Countries who voted in favour of India’s amend- 
ments—defeated by 22 votes to 21—were Brazil, Burma, 
Byelo-Russia, China, Columbia, Costa, Riea, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Haiti, Iran, Liberia, Mexico, 
Paraguay, Philippines, (Poland),’ Ukraine, Soviet 
Russia, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. While Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, France, Greece, Iceland, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New. Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Sweden, Turkey, South Africa, United Kine- 
dom, United States and Uruguay voted ‘against, 
Abstainers were Afghanistan, Bolivia, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Siam and 
Syria. 


Colour Question in British Commonwealth 


Commander Stephen King-Hall, in an issue of the 
Natzonal News Leiter, has discussed the - important 


‘Pakistanis to equality ; 
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question of the future role of Asian and African people 
in the British Commonwealth. He gives a clear 
analysis of the problem and his suggestion for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on a big scale to 
go deep into the question, specially with reference to - 
a long-term solution of the colour problem in the 
Commonwealth, deserves particular attention, He 
writes : 

’“The Commonwealth used to be all white ‘and 
shown on the maps as all red. It. is now far from being 


all white and map-makers must be in a quandary as 


to how to display its combination of variety and 
diversity. What are we going to do about the colour 
question in the Commonwealth ? Let us consider a few 
facts, . 

. (1) If Pakistan stays in the Commonwealth (as 
She will) and if India stays (as she may) and if- 
Malaya becomes a Dominion and wants to-stay, then 
there will be many more Asiatics than white men in 
the Commonwealth, 

(2) The West Indies and West Africa will pro- 


bably progress towards Dominion Status and -wish to 


stay in the Commonwealth. 
(8) In South Africa the Bantu is becoming politi- 


‘cally conscious and the -present policy of the Malan 


Government will accelerate that process. 

(4) Membership of the Commonwealth implies thé 
acceptance of certain principles-of conduct and racial 
discrimination is - incompatible with Commonwealth 
membership. 

I approach this problem from a practical point of 
view and leave on one side for the time being the 
ethies of the case. I do so because people in, say, 
Southern Rhodesia or the Union point out with 
considerable justice that—ethics apart—there. are many 
practical difficulties in the way of racial equality. For 


‘ instance, to take a small example. I understand that 


in the latest Union Castle liner there is -a-bathroom 
for the first class passengers marked “Only for the use © 


_ of non-Huropeans.” If this be so, I havé no doubt the 


Company would correctly say that most of their first 
class passengers do not wish to use,a bath in which a 
Bantu has had a wash and that if the Company did 
not accept this fact it would lose traffic, That may be 
all very well so far as, say, a black professor from 
Cape Town is concerned, but what would happen if 
Mr. Nehru or Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan were 
passengers ? 

The answer to that question is involved in "the 
question of power. It is not, for example, a question 
of whether South Africans like admitting Indians or 
-the question is whether the 
South Africans will be able to continue to risk exer- 
cising racial discrimination in thé years to come, It 
is not a question as to whether Australians like the 
idea of allowing Asiatic immigration ; the issue is 
whether they will be strong enough to keep them out. 

At the present time those white groups in the- 
Commonwealth who are subjected to colour pressure | 
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fot only feel that they ate able to: exercise discri- 
mination, but they do so in practice. It is probably 
that this state of affairs will last for another ten, 
fifteen, may be twenty years. What then? By that 
time these non-European groups may be—and I think 
it probable that some of them will be—very powerful. 
Are they going to stand for what they consider to be 
humiliating discrimination ? I think not, and if this 
be so these non-European groups will’ take steps, 
perhaps violent steps, to prove to the much weaker 


Furopean groups that the latter are living in a fool's: 


paradise. - 

Consider the position of the Bantu in the Union 
of South Africa. In 1921, the Bantu population was 
43 million ; today it is nearly 8 million. On the Rand 
their numbers have increased from 300,000 in 1921 to 
about a million today. This influx to the towns has 
been largely due to the demands by the mines and 
all the ‘ancillary industries for labour. If the natives 
walked out of Johannesburg, the place would collapse. 

My. Eric Louw has recently been making speeches 
in defence of Dr. Malan’s policy of segregation of 
“apartheid.” This policy—on any long-term view—is 
one of suicide for the white people in the Union. 

Now what is to be done about this great problem ? 
I suggest that as a first stage it should be examined 
in a big way by.a Royal Commission to which mem- 
bers should. be appointed by Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Pakistan ‘and 
India. Its terms of reference might be: “To examine 
and report on the economic, political and social pro- 
blems which arise from the existence in -the Common- 


wealth of Nations or-varying racial origin, and to- 


make recommendations,” 


Kashmir . 

Pakistan’s Foreign Affairs Minister Zafrullah Khan 
has raised the cry, “Help, murder t” in front of the 
Security Council of the United Nations Organization. 
There is nothing clever or original in such an outcry. 
Even the light-fingered gentry resort to it, raise-a hue 
and cry with a view to divert attention from their 
activities. Mr. Zafrullah Khan appears to be worried 
that India should try to secure “a military decision 
in Kashmir”’ This apprehension of his justifies the 
contention that we have been pressing forward since 
the beginning of the war in Kashmir, and we would be 
glad to be assured that the Government of India have 
at long last decided to give up its defensive tactics. 
We have reasons to believe that the military chiefs 
of India have been against this defence role forced on 
them by the policy of their Government. If the reports 


of Indian reinforcements, as given in Mr. Zafrullah’s. 
letter, be true, and if these press home the advantage- 


gained by them over the Pakistani hordes, we can 
‘expect’ a solution of the Kashmir difficulty in the -near 
future. TRUE AVET 

This will be possible, and can be made possible, 
“only if the Indian Government can remain steadfast 
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in their political stand. ‘The Mashml National Con- 
ference have declared in their resolution passed at & 
specially-convened session that Kashmir’s place is with 
India ; Kashmir’s Prime Minister, Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, and her Deputy Prime Minister, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad, have been making declarations 
that they abide by this decision and will see to it that: 
Kashmir holds fast to her moorings. India’s Deputy 
Prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, has declared 
that India will stand by Kashmir. These declarations, 
if rightly made effective, will be justifying the sacrifice 
of Indian lives and’ Indian money on the snow-capped 
battle-lines of Kashmir. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan says that the “object” of 
Indian forces’ “all-out offensive” is to get “possession 
of western Kashmir, including Mirpur and the whole ' 
of Poonch.” The latest reports from the front says that 
considerable success is being: gained in this area. We 
can, therefore, leave to India’s military formations to 
réach their campaign’s objective. But from the 
political front there is news not as good. A Caleutta 
English-language daily publishes on the authority of 
its London office news that talks about Kashmir parti- 
tion are being revived, that the British Prime Minis~ 
ter, Mr. Clement Attlee, is being required to lend a 


‘ hand’in this matter. India should resent such an inter- 


ference. The British have done more than enough 
mischief with ‘our affairs. They should now cease if 
they expect’ India’s help for the-renovation of their 
position in world affairs.” They should make their 
choice—India or Pakistan, . 


Indian Delegations to U. N. O. 

Indian correspondents reporting United Nations 
Organization men and matters appear to be critical 
of their country’s delegations. We noticed in previous 
issues their dissatisfaction with the handling of 
Kashmir reference to the U.N.O. In a recent issue 
of the Indian News Chronicle, Mv. Iqbal Singh reverts 
to the same topic, and sharply criticises the “ambi- 
guous” attitude of the Indian delegation. He thinks 
that this reflects the mind of the Indian Government 
whose anxiety to remain neutral betrays a timid and - 
uncertain mind. Mr. Singh’s analysis of the resultant 
hesitancy will be found in the lines below : 


_' The problem is really more fundamental than 
just a passing phase of misapprehension on the part 
of international opinion regarding India’s position 
on a specific question. It is rooted in the policy 
itself within which our delegation is trying to 
-function. To put it mildly, it no longer possesse$ 
any ‘sharpness of definition or positive purpose. It 
often tends to be. ambiguous, diffuse and lacking 
in emphasis. More than that. Although it is claimed 
that we are trying-to steer 4 middle cotrse in order 
to reduce the existing international -tensions, there 
are signs that this middle path is deviating increas- 
ingly towards a point where it will be indistinguish- 
able from the policies of the Western Powers and 
their camp-followers. This reorientation is taking 
place by an almost sub-conscious process, and the 
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Suiibee is that one day we will suddenly wake up 
to find that our neutrality has become non-belli- 
- Berency—to invoke 4 parallel of the Second World 
War—in the ‘Cold War’ against Russia. | 
Mr. Singh wants India’s public opinion to assert 
itself “if the voice of India is to be heard in inter- 
national affairs—and heard to some purpose.” But 
before that can happen India must prove its strength. 


“Empire” or Commonwealth 

We have often asked ourselves whether or not 
Winston. Churchill is being punished for his past folly 
and arrogance by being made to witness the “liqui- 
dation” of the British empire. 


last this die-hard Conservative declared that he and 


-his party “will resist any attempt to destroy the ex- 


pression British Empire or to abandon the consti- 


tutional term Dominion or to abolish the word British _ 


from our collective designation.” But all these three 
abominations have happened, and Winston Churchill 
is a helpless witness to this outrage on his feelings. 
Even Conservative papers in Britain are found 
accepting this change. The Vorkshire Post, the’ organ 
of Mr. Anthony Eden, the Conservative Party’s. deputy 


leader in the House of Commons, regards the London 


Conference decision as “a deliberate and considered 
change of. terminology,” it registered the transforma 
tion that had been slowly but surely arriving. The 
change in the title of the Dominion Secretary to 
Commonwealth Secretary was a sign-post-; ‘another 
was the adoption of the term “Commonwealth citizen” 
as an alternative to “British citizen.” Allegiance to 
the Crown has not ‘produced any common policy ; 
South Africa’s racial discrimination is a caSe in point. 

The British Press has; therefore, generally wel- 
comed the change. The Manchester Guardian has been 
effusive in praise of India’s Prime Minister. The “role 
he played was not altogether expected”’ He  ‘con- 
founded Winston Churchill’s prediction that he would 
be intensely bitter considering that 15 years of his life 
Were passed in prisons under. British orders. But 
instead he came “not to destroy the Commonwealth 
but to rejuvenate it.” 


Since: then Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has declared . 


that it is possible to inveat or discover a device that 
would Imk the “independent sovereign republic” of 
India with the (British) Commonwealth. Hire has gone 
her own way. But the real problem that will continue 
to worry our people is whether or not this device will 
throw us into the quarrel between Anglo-Saxondom 
and Slav Communism, We can have no interest in 
their wranglings. Neither can we remain neutral, This 
is a dilemma that will continue to harass us till we 
are strong and organized in the modern sense of the 
words. 


South Ape in the Dock 


The South Africa Unién, the: white rulers of 


South Africa, have been brought before the bar of 


‘In an angry speech 
delivered in the House of Cotnmons on October 28. 
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world opinion since 1946 when on the initiative of 
India their policy of racial discrimination and segre- 
gation has been subjected to serutiny. Mrs. Vijaya- - 
lakshmi Pandit has been the leader of the Indiau 
Delegation on these occasions of argument and 
controversy, At the Paris session of the United 
Nations Organization’s General Assembly, holding its 
meetings since last week of September last, it has 
been her. privilege to lead the assault on racial 
arrogance and white colour conceit. On the present 
occasion she repewed the request that.the South. 
African Union do submit to the Trusteeship Committee 
or Charter of Trust or “Trusteeship Agreement” in 


respect of the “mandated” territory of South-West 


Africa ‘recognising the general superintendence and 
“supervisory” right of the U. N. O. 

_Mr. Erie - Louw, leader of the South African 
Delegation, has been instructed by his Government 
“to decline to place the territory’ under the authority 
of the U. N. O. on the plea that his Government 
“recognized no legal or: moral obligation to submit a 
Trusteeship’ Agreement.” The Chinese delegate, Mr. 
Liu Chieh, challenged this plea by saying that under 
the U. N. O. Charter, the obligations of member- 
States are “clear,’ unless “the §S. A. Government 
intended to defy the majority ‘decision of the General 
Assembly” repeated again and again—in 1946, in 1947 
‘and on the present occasion, - 

Mrs. Pandit has been upheld by delegates of the 
Soviet Union, of Uruguay, the Philippine Republic - 
and Brazil. The summary of their speeches: that las 
appeared in the Indian Press give us the idea that the 
Trusteeship Council has been finding itself-in “a 


“difficult position as to what to do in the face of South 


Africa’s persistent refusal to meet the wishes of the | 
General Assembly,” to -use the words of Salvador — 
Lopez, the Philippine delegate. “It is inconceivable © 
that a minority of one.of the Mandatory Powers 
should consider itself to be in the right and reject the 
principles embodied in the Charter,’ said the same 
speaker thus bringing out the fact that the South 
Africa. Government represents only 25 per cent of ‘her | 
population usurping power on the strength of cannon 
and rifle; the ruling junta of whitemen have had ho 
mandate from more than 80 lakhs of non-white 
population. The Soviet delegate, Semyon -Tsarapkin, 
charged South Africa’s Government with “flagrant. 
racial discrimination”, with maintaining a “policy 
based on the supremacy of the white man.” Hector . 
Gerona of Uruguay maintained that “there was an 
obligation on ‘South Africa to -give to the United 
Nations. an account of how they were carrying the 
Mandate the League of Nations gave them.” Dr. B. 
Mai of Brazil stressed th: point that “no assurance 
had been given them by South Africa that it .. 
would recognize the authority and supervisory func- 
tions of the United Nations.” 

As against these arguments, South Africa’s dele 
gate, Hric Louw, stood on his country’s legal right, .° 


. Paris despatches have told us 
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South Africa had received the Mandate for S-W. 
Africa from the League of Nations ; the latter did not 
make the U. N. O. its “heir” in this respect; the 
League had all along known that South Africa main- 
tained its attitude of “not entering into Trusteeship 
Agreements,” that the U. N. O. had been encroaching 
on the sovereignty of a member-State by thus poking 
into her internal affairs. Since this discussion was held 
that the General 
Assembly thas held fast to her contention that South 
Africa is under obligation, if not legal, to submit draft 
of a Trusteeship Agreement in her relation with S-W. 
Africa. We can well imagin: what the reaction of South 
Africa will be to this U. N. O. insistence. It will be a 
flat refusal. And confronted by it what will the 
U. N. O. do? 

But before the U. N. O. decide to take any 
positive or drastic step, it will have to take stock of 
the whole position. And on the fore-front of it will 
appear the words of racial arrogance blazoned in the 
Charter of the Transvaal Church that 


“In Church’and State there cannot be any 
equality between the white and the non-white.” 
South African whites would not have dared out- 

rage the collective conscience of the world, if they 
were not convinced that they had at their beck and 
call the white Powers and their 
been dominating over world affairs for about 200 years. 
The British Empire had been built on this belief in 
white superiority ; in the economy of the United 
States the words of Transvaal Church’s Charter hold 
sway and influence the conduct of the ruling classes ; 
the work of Abraham Lincoln, the Liberator of the 
Negroes, has been nullified by the defeated States of 
the Republic. Taking these things into consideration, 
we can say that it will require more struggle before 
the U. N. QO. can transfonm her aspirations into 
realities of social justice, of equality between peoples 
of diverse creeds and colours. Till then South Africa 
will continue to strut before the world. 


Gidwani on Pakistan Ordinances 


Dr. Choitram Gidwani, former President of the 
Surat Provincial Congress Committee and President 
of the All-India Refugee Association, has issued the 
following statement : 

“The campaign to drive away the last Hindu from 
Sind has recently been renewed. Respectable persons 
are being put behind bars and detained under the 
provisions of the Maintenance of Public Safety Ordi- 
nance. Even some of the Congressmen, who have 
remained behind and stuck to Sind to be able to serve, 
are being harassed and one by one they are being 
hounded out. There appears to be evidently a definite 
plan of ousting the entire number of remaining Hindus 
so that their properties could be taken over and the 
refugees settled thereon. 

““One of these Ordinances professes to provide for 
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the protection and cate of the properties of evacuees 
from Pakistan and the other is said to be aimed at 
improving the economic structure of Pakistan, The 
provisions of the second Ordinance lay down that the 
Special Commissioner appointed in this behalf and also 
the other officials under him shall have the right to 
requisition any ‘property for the purpose of rehabilita- 
tion of the refugees and that the entire property of 
Hindus which may be deemed to be necessary for the 
rehabilitation of refugees, without regard to its remain- 
ing in the hands of its rightful owner, could, by an 
order of the Commissioner, be snatched away. 

“Under the provisions of the first Ordinance, 
custodians of evacuees’ property are to be appointed 
to take over in their charge the custody of evacuees’ 
property which is defined very widely so as to affect 
almost all the properties abandoned as well as those 
in charge of the owner whose families may be out of 
Pakistan or in charge of one or more of the partners, 
the rest of whom may have migrated to India. The 
Ordinance further affects retrospectively all deals con- 
cluded after August, 1947. They could be declared null 
and void. For all new sales to properties, the custodian 
is to be satisfied and a permission obtained. 

“But in the case of Sind Hindus who are holding 
their properties, the Government has called upon 
them to call back their families from India ag the 
Pakistan Government’s charge is that with one foot 
in India and the other in Pakistan, they could not be 
trusted to be loyal citizens. Again those whoss pro- 
perties have been requisitioned and otherwise utilised 
by the Government or which have been let out or 
eased ‘to refugees are not getting any rent or com- 
pensation. Further the Hindu lessees have also been 
informed that after the collection of the Kharif Crop 
all leases obtained after August 1, 1947, shall be 
@eemed to have expired. 

“This is the situation of which the Government 
‘of India ought to take an immediate note. On the 
principle of reciprocity, just as, for example, in the 
matter of trade between the -two Dominions, the 
‘Government of India should at once declare that the 
‘benefits of all evacuees’ property shall be collected 
‘and utilized for the rehabilitation of refugees in India. 
‘The Government ought also to take up the question 
in respect of other unjust provisions of these two 
Ordinances with the Government of Pakistan. The 
inexorable moral learnt by us during the 15 months 
of our relations with Pakistan is that we have got to 
stand on the firm grounds of reciprocity for our 


survival and solution of all our difficult problems.” 


British Conservatives in Pakistan 


The attitude of the British Conservatives towards 
‘Pakistan has remained an object of suspicion in India. 
‘Sir Percival Griffiths, former leader of the European 
‘Group in the Central Legislative Assembly of pre- 
partition India, is one of those die-hard Britons who 
an active interest in strengthening the 
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economy of Pakistan. Recently, he did a signal service 
to the cause of Pakistan’s industrialisation by declar- 
ing, in the course of one of his lectures at Karachi, that 
Pakistan was the safest place for the investment of 
foreign capital. This forthright view expressed by him, 


dence among foreigners who intend to invest their 
money in Pakistan, but are hesitant about doing so oD 
account of political and economic uncertainties. 

Speaking on the future of “this new but virile 
State,” Sir Percival declared that he was convinced 
that there was great scope for joint British and Paki- 
stan industrial activity. “This activity,” he further 
declared, “would, in its turn, synchronise with colla- 
boration between the two countries in the widest 
sphere of politics and this would itself materially 
strengthen both in their joint’ fight against the forees 
of darkness.” 

Addressing foreign -businessmen, mostly British, 
Sir Percival remarked that, before embarking on large- 
scale ventures, the businessman from abroad must ask 
himself certain questions. One of these questions, he 
said, related to the efficiency and _ stability of the 


administration. He explained that Pakistan had to 
start from the beginning in the most disturbed 
circumstances. When the transfer of power first 


occurred, people in some quarters failed to understand 
the essential soundness of Pakistan’s national economy. 
The foreign exchange position of Pakistan, he declared, 
was good. As regards the Dominion’s raw materials, 
the lack of iron and steel remained a great handicap, | 
although, according to him, such could be largely 
removed by the great hydro-electric schemes, to which 
the Government was now giving priority. These 
schemes gave great satisfaction to foreign businessmen 
and Sir Percival was proud that British engineers were 
closely dssociated with them. He said that the British 
businessmen and engineers were satisfied: with the 
declared industrial policy of Pakistan and this was 
one of the reasons why they were today actively 
participating in the plans for the development of that 
Dominion. 


Mr, Ayyangar on Railway Working 


Broadcasting from the Delhi Station of the All- 
India Radio;-India’s Transport and Railways Minister, 
Mr. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, revealed a tremendous 
increase in both, goods traffic and passenger miles on 
Indian railways. 


Mr: Ayyangar revealed: “Compared to 1938-39 


which reported 13,456 million passenger miles, the ~ 
figure for 1947-48 was 30,192 million miles, an increase 


of 124.4 per cent. The increase in the current year 
should be even greater.” 

Turning to the goods traffic, Mr. Ayyangar said : 
“The tonnage of goods lifted in September, 1948, was 
5,052,000 tons representing an 18 per cent increase 
over the last 12 months.” 

He assured that railways are proceeding as fast as 
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resources permit in building coaches, and the recent 


decision of the Government’ to reduce the number of 


classes on trains from 4 to 3 is a step taken to ensure 
the maximum possible. use being made of the stock 


that is available. 
it is felt at Karachi, has done much to create confi- - 


“Judged by the sheer volume of transportation 
handled and its vital significance to the teeming 
millions of the population of this country,” Mr. 
Ayyangar added, “It is in no exaggeration to say that 
the efficient working of the railways determines the. 
very tempo and amplitude of our economic life and 
activity.” 

He referred to the organisation which has been 
seb up to regulate “what should move and what can 
wait so long as the demand on the railways is greater 
than their capacity,” and said: “This is what is known 
as the Priorities Organisation. It is regarded by many 
with suspicion and by some who do not entirely 
understand its working as an unnecessary bottleneck. 
So long as the Government have to fulfil their respon- 
sibilities equitably by the people of. the country, they 
must have power to determine priorities for rail 
transport, especially when its capacity is so demons- 
trably short of demand. Remember, it is only rail 
transport which can carry the thousands of tons of 
foodgrains from ports to the hinterland and from one 


. part of the country to another.” 


“Again, it is only the railways which can carry the 
thousands of tons of coal required as a vital necessity 
for industry and trade. Certain minimum transport 
requirements for essential goods have got to be met 
in spite of difficulties, and it is only after this has 
been done that the rest of the traffic capacity available 


can be distributed amongst others. This quantum being 
-lmited, unless there were some 


regulation, a great 
deal of disorder and dislocation would result, I am 
personally not enamoured of controls, ‘nor are the 
Government, but controls when properly administered 
should be less irksome when they are submitted to 
willingly under a democratic Government than when 
they are enforced by an alien administration on the 
people against their will. As soon as it is practicable 
for the regulation of priorities for movement to be 
withdrawn, this will be done. But till then, Govern- 
ment must ask the public tu exercise patience, and it 
is even more important to stand in the queue and not 
to break the line, as that is often a major cause of 
confusion and corruption.” 

Referring to bribery and coripuon which were so 
widespread, he said : 

“On the railways, among the station, goods-train 
and such like staff, the demand and payment and the 
offer and acceptance of ilegal gratification are almost 
a tradition, deep-rooted and of many decades stand- 
ing. A determined drive is now on to combat this evil 
with firmness amounting almost to ruthlessness. Rail- 
way administrations are tackling this problem with 
the help of both the Provincial and the special police. 
Heavy punishments are inflicted on railwaymen found 


guilty of corruption. It is hoped that these efforts on 
the administrative plan will produce satisfactory 
results, but the evil cannot be rooted out unless the 
administrations obtain the co-operation of the public. 
Particularly would I like to make a special appeal to 
the manufacturer, the trader, the passenger and all 
other users of railways to desist from tempting attempts 
to corrupt the railway staff with whom they come into 
contact or have to do business.” 

Mr. Ayyangar would do well to squarely face the 
fact that the Railway Priority Organisation is one of 
the greatest sources of corruption. So long as the 
‘rolling stock are in short supply, priorities will no 


doubt have to be operated. But at the same time strict’ 


watch ought to be maintamed that no favouritism or 
corruption enters it. Grant of railway priorities ‘has 
long been a subject of strong criticism by business- 
men ; it would be good if Mr. Ayyangar can remove 
the evil. The queue system can be successfully main- 
tained only when the persons standing on jt are sure 
that no violation of it through backdoor arrangements 
for anybody will be tolerated. Mr. Ayyangar seems to 
be more realistic and more determined to stamp out 
widespread corruption in the railways. His predecessor 
Mr. Matthai had side-tracked this burning question by 
denying its existence. Mr. Ayyangar’s attention should 
also be drawn to the need for an immediate -simplifica- 
tion of red tapism in the Railway Department which 
greatly. hampers production and trade and reduces the 
turn-over capacity of the existing rolling stock. 


Central Committee on Fair Wages 

The Central Advisory Council today decided to 
‘ appoint a Central Committee to determine principles on 
which fair wages should be based and suggest lines on 
which those principles should be implemented. The Com- 
mittee is to report by the middle of January next. 

The employers’ side will be represented on the Com- 
mittee by Sir Homi Modi, Sir Sree Ram, Sir Padampat 
Singhania and Sir Biren: Mookherjee, the workers’ side by 
Sri Ashok Mehta, Sri Khandhubhai Deshai, Sri B. B. 
Karnic and Sri Anjan Appa and the Government side by 
one representative each from the Finance, Industries and 
Supplies and Labour Ministries. 

The personnel and the terms of reference as agreed 
to by the representatives of both the employers and the 
_workers were announced by Sri 5S. Lall, Secretary, Ministry 
of Labour, Government of India, at the afternoon. sitting 
of the Council which discussed the question of the deter- 
mination of the principles of fair wages and statutory 
machinery required for securing the same for the greater 
part of the day. : ; 


Sri Jagjivan Ram, Indian .Labour Minister, interven- 


ing in the discussion on the subject at the request of the 
Council observed that he was anxious that things should 
be expedited. 

He observed, “If the Council agrees we will form-a 
Central Committee here to examine the various principles 
_and determine the ways and means for their implementa- 
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tion. If we constitute provincial committees, it will be 
delaying matters. Unless we receive the Central Com- 
mittee’s report, we will not be able to arrive at any decision, 
so long as thesé provincial committees do not submit 
their reports.” His suggestion was welcomed by all sides 
of the House. 

Sri Jagjivan Ram accepted Sri Ashok Mehta’s sugges- 
tion that directives should be sent to provinces to finish 
necessary spadework in the meanwhile so that wage boards 
could be formed without avoidable delay after enactment 
of necessary legislation. In course of the general. dis- 
cussion on principles of fair wages, Sir- Homi Modi on 
behalf of the employers declared that the employers believed. 
not only in fair wages but progressively fair wages and 
wages which might be more than fair but the workers 
should respond in the’ same spirit, “We employers and 
employees alike are al] servants of our master, consumer,” 
said Sir Sree Ram. 

On behalf of labour, Sri Khandhubhai Desai declared 
that fair wages should be thought in terms of both com. 
modities and services. Sir Homi Modi urged that the 
necessity of the labour was not only money but also facili- 
ties of housing, education of children, etc. Sri Shib Nath 
Banerjee emphasised that the wages should be adjusted 
to the cost of living. Sri Ashok Mehta urged that the 
conditions should be established to enable labour enter 
into creative co-parinership in building India of our dreams, 

This move of the Central Government, to fix fair 
wages in joint consultation with the representatives of 
employers, employees and the state, has been in the right 
direction. The present unplanned and un-co-ordinated 
attempts to fix wages merely on the demand of Uniom 
labour has brought a good deal of confusion in the produc- 
tion structure of the country. It has benefited none—but 
has contributed to such an increase in cost of production 
that foreign commodities are now preferred to Swadeshi 
products and most of the production units are threatened 
with destruction with the prospect of throwing the labour 
out of employment. The present mad race between the 
communist and non-communist. labour leaders for killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg and State’s anxiety 
to gain a cheap but doubtful labour support by placating 
them should immediately stop both in the ultimate interest 
of labour and that of the country. 

In an effort for fixing a fair scale of wages, close 
attention should be paid to ascertain the amount of invisible 
profits made by the Managing Agents who arrogate the 
largest share of the profits. If the Indian Companies Act 
be amended along the lines of the present British Com- 
panies Act, as enforced since July last, abolishing the 
Managing Agency system and imposing heavy liabilities 
on auditors, a clear and heavy margin will be found for 
enhancing the wages even after paying the normal profit 
to the shareholder and without increasing the cost of 
production. Unless an approach to the problem is made 
from this direction, no amount of Works Committees, 
Wage Committees, Truce Committees or Profit Sharing 
Committees will solve the problem. The past fifteen 
months’ experience ought to be an eye-opener. 
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Economy Committee’s Recommendations 


The recommendations of the Economy Commiitee, 
set up by the Government of India, in regard to the 
ministries which they have already examined, under- 
stands the special New Delhi correspondent of 
Commerce, are fairly drastic. In addition to suggesting 
considerable reduction in the expenses of various 
ministries, the- Committee is understood to have com- 
mented adversely in regard to the manner in which 
the ministries are functioning.- In regard to the 
Ministry of Information, the Committee have sug- 
gested the abolition of the regional offices, the posts 
of Deputy Principal Officers and of 20 translators now 
employed. The number of information officers, which 
are now about 17, it is suggested, should be reduced 
to four only. The proposals of the Committee amount 
to a reduction of the Press Information Bureau from 
its total strength of 464 to 126. It is suggested that 
the Publications Branch should not only not add to 
the strength but also reduce its present number from 
159 to 85. It has been further suggested that the 
strength of the Food Ministry should be reduced from 
400 to 289. The Ministry of Food has been strongly 
criticised for its inefficiency in regard to the “Grow 
More Food” campaign’ and system of subsidies. 
Although the Ministry gives a subsidy of Rs. 6 crores 
a year on food grains, both the quantity and the 
quality of foodgrains available to the consumer ‘are 
very poor. 

The Committee have criticised the working and 
suggested reduction in the personnel of Health Minis- 
try, Agriculture Ministry, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Labour Ministry and the Ministry of Transport. The 
strength of the Transport Ministry is sought to be 
reduced from 202 to-68: In regard to the External 
Affairs Ministry, the Committee have recommended 
that no more embassies should be opened for at least 
a period of three years. For the time being there 
should be no embassies in Rome, Stockholm or The 
Hague and that the existing or proposed posts of 
Publicity officers in Paris, Prague, Moscow, Shanghai, 
Bangkok and Saigon should be abolished. 

The said correspondent states that while the 
Committee have thus suggested reductions, some of 
the ministries until now, far from being satisfied with 
the present strength of personnel, are having proposals 
to increase them very considerably. For instance, in 
the External Affairs Ministry, 326 new posts are 
proposed ; in’ the Transport Ministry, there is a pro- 
posal to increase the personnel by ‘132, and the 
Ministry of Food, it is stated, wants 481 additional 
appointments. The manner in which the various 
ministries have been augmenting the strength of their 
personnel has almost reached the point of a scandal. 
The Food Ministry is probably the worst villain of 
the lot. 

The reason for this tendency towards an ever- 
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falling off in their efficiency due to jobbery and 
nepotism and partiality in the matter of posting and 
‘promotion. Unless these evils are stamped out and 
appointments and promotions are made strictly on the 
basis of qualification and merit, no amount of addition 
to the number of personnel will bring in efficiency to 
the administration. The heavy increase in the number 
of officers in the departments of the Government, 
where haves and have-nots are clearly divided, have 
already Jed to water-tight division of functions to such 
an extent that it is almost impossible even for an 
intelligent and well-informed person to find out the 
exact place where he can get his work done. Unless 
one ean get hold of a liaison-agent, who acts as a 
go-between for the officer and the bewildered outsider, 
one is driven from pillar to post and post to pillar 
till the right place and person can be discovered. This 
is not only annoying but also it costs a good dea] in 
time and money, and is one of prime reasons for cor- 
ruption in the offices. The efficiency and morale of an 
administration can be maintained only through un- 
impeachable integrity in the matter of making 
appointments and promotions which removes all heart- 


burning and brings in co-operation among ithe 
personnel, and a thorough simplification of office 
procedure. The Economy Committee seems to have 


done good work. It is imperative that the recom- 
mendation of the Economy Committee should be 
rigidly enforced by the Dominion Parliament. Siniilar 
Economy Committees should be set up for the pro- 
vinces as well. 


- 


U7, P. Agricultural Income Tax 


Agricultural Income Tax has been a subject of 
study for a pretty long time, but most of the provinces, 
except a very few, have shown unwillingness to tap it 
as a source of provincial revenue. Agricultural Income 
Tax has been imposed in Bengal but the return has 
been meagre: The experience of Bihar does not. also 
seem to be much encouraging. On the contrary, . the 
cultivators have viewed this tax as a source of 
oppression rather than one of revenue. With this back- 
ground and without going deep into the matter, the 
Government of India, some time back, recommended 
a levy of agricultural income tax to augment provin- 
cial revenues. U. P. followed up this suggestion and 
an Agricultural Income Tax for that province has now 
been completed. 

The chief feautres of the U. P. measure in short, 
are (1) the prescription of a minimum exemption limit 
at Rs. 1500 and the establishment of slab rates of 
taxation. over and above that, ranging from an anna 
in the rupee to four annas, varying with the size of 
the income ; and (2) the imposition of a super-tax, 
at varying rates in addition to it, on incomes above 
Rs. 30,000. The Act is to have retrospective effect. 
from July 1, 1948. The tax may be paid in four equal 
instalments. " ; 


The U. P. Agricultural Income Tax has been 
criticised on two grounds: first, on the particular 
aspect of the tax, as it obtains in the U. P. and 
secondly, on general grounds In the first place it has 
not been estimated anywhere as to how much the levy 
would bring to the Provincial Exchequer, although 
some reports have it at Rs. 1 crore. The circumstance 
occasioning the levy is a budget deficit and the 
function which the tax is to perform ‘is to fill the 
gap between expenditure and income. If such be the 
case, one would believe and rightly too, that the tax 
might net in a huge income. Facts however seem to 
indicate otherwise. According to Pandit Pant himself, 
the tax will affect only one per cent of the zemindars 
and the concessions made to them by the Select 
Committee will deprive the Government of Rs. 25 
lakhs. In consequence it is clear that the tax returns 
will be smaller than the requirements as originally 
estimated and the net income, after paying all 
collection charges will be still less. Again, it is perti- 
nent to ask how the tax is going to be collected. It 
may be remembered that when the U. P. Zemindary 
Abolition Conimittee, presided over by Pandit Pant, 
decided over the abolition of this age-old system, 1% 
put forth the novel suggestion that the panchayets 
be allowed to gather the rent for the Government. 
Is it likely that the same source will be asked in the 
present case also to collect the new tax? If it is 8 
different one, one should know whether it is any 
existing institution or a new institution to be 
constituted for this purpose specially. It is also not 
clear on what basis the figures regarding costs of 
collection have been arrived at. 


Secondly, the levy is described ag a finaneial 
measure rather than as an agrarian one. If it were 4 
financial measure, as it has been characterised to be, 
its expediency would have to be based on the two- 
fold object of filling the budget deficit and curbing 
inflation. The first object is doubtful of achievement. 
As regards the second object of fighting inflation, it 
is feared that the tax, instead of accomplishing such, 
may ,actually accentuate it For, whereas the tax is 
meant to take off from the pockets of agriculturists 
a certain slice of income, it will, at the same time, 
reduce the margin of profit. of the ryots and thus act 
as a, deterrent to increased production. So far as we 
have information, this danger is already evident In 
Bihar. Thus, if it is conceded that the problem of 
inflation is as much @ problem of production, the 
effectiveness of the tax would again appear to be 
doubtful. 

Thirdly, in respect of provincial taxes like Agri- 
cultural Income Tax, Sales Tax, etc. there has been 
a growing demand, and a right demand, that there 
should be a uniform system for all Provinces and 
States. Regardless of this, however, 
Governments seem to be rushing through widely 
divergent tax measures through their Legislatures. 
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Such legislation also ignores the existence and work 
of the Agrarian Reforms Committee set up under 
Dr. Kumarappa to study agrarian problems with @ 


' view to recommending a uniform approach to the 


provinces in, solving them. 

The experience gathered in collecting Agricultural 
Income Tax in Bihar and Assam reveals that practi- 
cally no cultivator is above the exemption limit and 
that the number of tax-payers is very small. In Bihar, 
for instance, only 12,900 persons were ‘assessed to the 
Central Income Tax in 1939-40 and only 1,872 persons 
were assessed to Agricultural Income Tax in 1940-41. 
Thus only about 14,272 persons in all out of a popula- 
tion of 360 lakhs, i.e. only .049 per cent, or in other 
words about 49 persons in a lakh are usually above 
the exemption limit which is not much above the 
subsistence level. In respect of tea and other mixed 
incomes, the Central Income Tax Department deter- 
mines the whole income including the agricultural 
income. The provincial governments take full advant- 
age of it. They simply get a certified copy of the 
assessment orders and levy a tax on the agricultural 
portion of the income as determined by the Income 
Tax authorities. The number of cultivating assessees 
is negligible outside tea and sugar companies. If the 
Agricultural Income Tax be confined to such units 
alone, leaving out the actual tillers of the soil, it will 
bring in revenue at a minimum possible cost without 


disturbing agricultural production. Zemindars and 
other rent-receivers may be left out of consideration 
because these classes are shortly going to be 


eliminated. 


Economics of Zamindari Abolition 

The Government of the Indian Union have 
announced that they will not be able to share the 
consequences following the projects of Prohibition and 
Zamindari Abolition. Almost all the Provincial Minis- 
tries have their laws ready-made in this behalf, In 
Madras, they have gone in for total prohibition ; 
Bihar has passed the law for Zamindari Abolition ; 
the Governor-General’s sanction holds up its imple- 
mentation. Aside from financial losses apprehended 
from these two measures there are other factors In- 
volved that have to be understood before the final 
step is taken. Prof. Radhakamal Mukherjee, head 
of the Faculty of Bconomics and Sociology in the 
Lucknow University, brought certain of these out in 
course of an address delivered to Economics and 
Sociology Club of the University. Its summary, as it 
has appeared in the Press, will help to clarify thought, 
and we desire to share it with our readers. The land 
reform proposals in the. United Provinces have the 
following satisfactory features: ‘Restriction of sub- 
division of holdings below ten acres, the rehabilitation 
of the village community with its management of 
pastures, waste lands, wells and markets and of its 
collective revenue responsibility and the abolition of 
landlordism.” 
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But the outstanding defect is the neglect of the 
problem of rehabilitation of 50 lacs of agricultural 
labourers comprising 20 per cent of the total number 
of people living on land in the province. The land 
reform could be regarded as either equitable or final 
that ignored altogether the existence of this class 
which was increasing by one lac'a year. As a matter 
of fact, the U. P. Zamindari Abolition Committee’s 
recommendation would aggravate the social conflict 
and mal-distribution of land in the countryside by 
contributing towards the ejectment of about 32 lacs 
shikmis from their holdings, This is a highly retro- 
grade step. 

About the social consequences of the Committee’s 
recommendation, Dr. Mukherjee uttered a warning 
that should be’ heeded. “The Committee shows . a 
curious obscurantism in repudiating the advantages of 
mechanised cultivation for improvement of agricultural 
output in the province which is showing a big food 
deficit to the extent of five million tons. A virtual 
peasant proprietorship with rights-of transfer would 
check the indispensable . drive towards co-operative 
and collective farming, perpetuate inefficient cultiva- 
tion, bring the non-agriculturist moneylender to the 
land ,by the back door and start a fresh bitter struggle 
between the richer and the poorer peasantry. Conser- 
vative, retrograde and obscurantist land reform is apt 
to prepare the seedbed for unpredictable social distur- 
bances as the political consciousness of the peasantry 
newly aroused and diffused by adult franchise, faces 
the frustration of an economic defeat.” 


Sikhs and East Punjab 

The only British English-language daily paper in 
India has been significantly cultivating the Sikhs and 
giving publicity to their claims and demands that are 
reminiscent of the spirit of separatism that has disrupted 
India’s unity and integrity. The general body of 
Indian journalists appear to be trying to minimize 
the significance of their problem, their difficulties and 
frustrations, by turning the blind eye on these. As we 
have seen that Muslim separatism could not be 
neutralized by a policy of indifference, we have in our 
own way been trying to understand what the Sikhs 
feel and think and aspire to. Their material loss of the 


fertile canal colonies of undivided Punjab, the majo-. 


rity of these falling in Pakistani Punjab today, can be 
represented by irrigation works fertilizing East Punjab, 
Delhi, and the western districts of the United Pro- 
‘vinces. Their Gurdweras, associated with the lives and 
sacrifices of their Gurus, cannot be transferred from 
Pakistani Punj ab ; suggestions have been made on 
their behalf that hae: the most sacred of these, be 
constituted into “Free Cities” just as Pope of Rome's 
enclave has been recognized by Italy. But this would 
require reciprocal arrangement im connection with 
Muslim shrines, the chief of which le in Ajmere and 
Sirhind. 

But the real grievance that appears to be agitat- 


‘districts of Darbhanga, . 


ing the Sikhs does not appear to be concerned with 
this material and cultural loss. Its nature will be 
understood from the following list said to have been 
placed before the Committee appointed by the East 
with a view to effect a Hindu-Sikh ‘settlement in the 
province : 


(1) Representation for Sikhs should be on the 
basis of the 1941 census. 
(2) The Delimitation Committee should include 
an wave number of representatives of Hindus and 
ikhs 
(3) In all provinces other than East Punjab, . 
Sikhs should be given representation by nomination 
or through reservation. 
(4) The Sikhs should have 5 per cent reserva- 
tion of seats in the Central Legislature. 
(5) There should be one Sikh Minister and one 
Deputy Minister at the Centre. 
(6) Hast Punjab’s Governor and Premier should 
be chosen by rotation. 
(7) Equal representation in the East Punjab 
Cabinet. - 
(8) 50 per cent representation for Sikhs in the 
East Punjab legislature. 
(9) Lohara and Gurgaon should be separated 
from East Punjab. 
(10) Representation in the services should be: 40 
percent Sikhs and 60 per cent Hindus and others. 
Public men in India with their recent experience 
will shy at the spirit behind many of these demands. 
There is one—Punjabi in Gurumukhi script be recog- 
nized as a State language in Hast Punjab—which does 
not find a place here. It has our sympathy and.. 
support. Of the others we can say that their imple- 
mentation should not be attempted now when men’s 
minds are rocked on contradictory feelings which 
should be allowed to settle down. 


Mithila and Konkan Provinces. 

The latest in the field to claim separate provinces 
for themselves are the Maithili-speaking and Konkani- 
speaking peoples. Mithila has had a place in India’s 
history that goes back‘to’ unremembered centuries. 
Modern Maithi! language has‘as old a record a8 
Bengali and Assamese. But the historic vicissitudes it 
has passed through during Pathan, Mughal and British - 
periods have made its individuality indistinct. During’ 
Akbar’s reign Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesa Thakkur 
got the grant of Tirhut in 1556-57 and succeeded in 
founding the Khandavala dynasty which is represented 
today by the Darbhanga Raj. It came to be attached 
to Bengal when Clive received the Dewany from the 


Delhi emperor. In 1911, it went to form part of the 


Province of Bihar. But all these developments have 
but intensified Mithila’s separateness from the Bhoj- 
puri-speaking people now dominant in the Congress 
Ministry in Bihar. In a pamphlet entitled Why 
Mithila a Separate Province? we get certain of the 
arguments in. support of a Maithil Province. Published 
by the Mithila Mandal Central Committee, Patna, 
the pamphlet demarcates for the new province’ the 
Muzaffarpur, Champaran, 
North Monghyr, North Bhagalpur and Purnea cover- | 
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ing an area of about 20,000 sq. miles out of Bihar’s 
more than 64,000 sq. miles. : 
The Konkani demand a province which will com- 
prise the coastal areas west of the Western Ghats from 
Daman-Ganga river to Kasaragod in the south; ib 
will consist of the administrative districts of Thana, 
Kolaba, Bombay, Ratnagiri, Goa, North Kanara and 
a part of South Kanara with Bombay as capital. The 
Konkani language is claimed to be spoken by about 
seven millions of people. This claim is repudiated by 
the Samyukta Maharashtra and Karnataka Province 
protagonists; they say that Konkan is a spoken 


language only, and as such cannot claim a separate 


distinction. We have heard of Konkanasta and 
Deshasta differences in Maharashtra, but did not know 
these that could be made into a platform for a separate 
provinee. 

But, as we have always been supporters of Linguis- 
tic Provinces as necleus of the enrichment of cultural 
‘values, we think the ruling authorities of India 
should divert a little of their attention to this problem. 
Difficulties there are in the way. But these have to be 
overcome, and the way we do it will test our capacity. 
Avoiding them will be a failuré of duty. 


Mayurbhanj and Orissa 


We cannot say that we understand the reason or 
reasons that influenced the Maharaja of Mayurbhan} 
to refuse to “merge” his State in Orissa during the 
last December negotiations when 23 of his brother 
princes of the Orissa States had chosen this path of 
safety indicated by Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel. Neither 


can we say that we understand him now when he has- 


agreed to “merger.” But what is more mysterious 
appears to be the decision of the Central Government 
to administer the State themselves “until the question 
of its merger with a neighbouring province is finally 
decided,” to quote the words of Mr. Regie who was 
deputed as Chief Commissioner to administer Mayur- 
bhanj on, behalf of the Indian Union. The use of the 
article A in the above quctation appears to be signi- 
ficant to us, as it shows that it is yet uncertain which 
neighbouring province will have the privilege of 
welcoming this particular’ State as a family member. 
There are at present three candidates for this honour 
——Orissa and Bihar are eager suitors ; West Bengal is 
lukewarm. 

So far as we are aware the: Raj family of Mayur- 
bhanj has been a pioneer of the Greater Utkal Move- 
ment. The father of the present Maharaja, the. late 
Ram Chandra Bhanj Deo, was a fellow-worker in this 
Movement of the late Madhusudan Das, a Christian 
Oriya, who may be said from certain points of view, 
as the morning star of this political integration of 
Oriya areas dispersed through two or three provinces. 
The thought-leaders of the Oriya resurgence had been 
Madhusudan Rao and Gouri Sankar Ray, amongst 
others. 
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The claims of Bihar can be traced to 1912 when 
Orissa and Bihar were separated from Bengal to 


1 constitute a new province by Lord Hardinge. In 19387, 


the former was constituted into a separate province, 
and Mayurbhanj went with it. During last winter’s 
angry -controversy revolving round Seraikela and 
Kherswan, we heard for the first time that Bihar has, 
antbitions towards Mayurbhanj. Adibasi leaders like 
Mr. Jaipal Singh were, it has been said, influenced o 
put in claims on behalf of Adibasis who are about 
40 per cent of Mayurbhanj population. He has done 
it so ‘that all the Adibasis in the three provinces— 
Bihar, Orissa and Central Provinces—may be kept 
together to add strength to his Jharkhand Province 
Movement working for a separate province in the 
Indian- Union, 

This analysis shows that something is afoot with 
regard to Mayurbhanj ; the use of an article, referred 
to above, throws light on it. 


Sardar Patel on Bengal 


In his Nagpur speech, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
has made a reference to Bengal which has been looked 
upon in this province as an addition of unwarranted 
insult to the grievous injuries that she hag sustained as 
a result of the Partition. Sardarji said : 

You go to Bengal, it is full of Bihar versus 
Bengal and Bengal versus Assam controversies. A 
Sikh taximan is not tolerated and attempts are 
being made to replace him by a Bengali. Think 
of what dangers lie ahead in such disputes. 
it was in this very speech that Sardarji admitted 

the growing exodus of East Bengal Hindus to West 
Bengal and warning Pakistan said that if Pakistan 
was determined to drive away Hindus from Hast 


Bengal, then “Pakistan must agree to give us sufficient 


land so that we can rehabilitate them.” Sardarji, for 
the present, has ended with this declaration but the 
poor and maimed province of West Bengal has, for 
the past fifteen months, been obliged to face the 
terrible task of rehabilitating these millions. Assistance 
from the Centre has been insignificant, to say the least, 
and the Central refugee podcy in‘regard to East Bengal 
Hindus has been of a rather step-motherly nature, 
specially when compared to the Punjab side of it. The 
displaced Bengali population have put the least 
amount of pressure on the Centre in the matter of 
rehabilitation and have made the least amount of noise 
in this respect specially in view of the embarrassing 
condition of the Government of India. They have tried 
their level best to squeeze themselves in here and try 
to find out an employment through their own efforts. 

Bihar“Bengal and Bengal-Assam controversies are 
being carried on under the auspices of the leaders and 
Governments of Bihar and Assam, and not in Bengal 
as Sardarji has suggested. If Sardarji finds time to 
visit any Post Office in Calcutta or its suburbs, he will 
find rows of Biharis standing before their Money Order 
and Insurance Registration counters waiting to remit 
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substantial amounts to their native province. It is a 
well-known fact that, one of the principal incomes of 
Bihar is remittances from Bengal. The Bengali people 
have not yet done anything to replace them by their 
own nationals. The manner in which this generosity 
is being repaid in Bihar in her treatment of the 
_Bengali-speaking people of Manbhum and Singbhum 
has been a matter of great resentment in this province. 
And after ell, as all Congressmen know, Congress has 
repeatedly assured Bengal that: these districts would 
be restored to Bengal the day Congress had the power 
to do so. Bengal is but asking for the restoration of 
property pilfered from her by the British and handed 
‘over to Bihar without any- justification, beyond that 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

As regards Assam, the less said assuredly the better. 
Bengal’s sacrifice in her anti-Partition agitation of 
1905 saved Assam from. becoming a Muslim majority 
province. Bengal’s support to the people of AsSam in 
their stand against the influx of League Muslims into 
that province, with the help of the Saadullah Govern- 
ment, stemmed this immigration to a very great extent. 
Bengal’s support to Assam in her refusal to sit in 
Group C under the Cabinet Mission Plan was one of 
the prime reasons which contributed to the rejection 
of that plan and brought about the partition of India 
in which Bengal has been the worst sufferer. Bihar 
and Assam have both repaid the debt of Bengal 
through an ill-treatment of a people who did and still 
does render them signal aid in their economic distress 
and hours of trial. 

Bengal’s greatest tragedy is that she has lived for 
others to’ her own cost. The Congress was started in 
‘Bengal, it gained the greatest momentum in Bengal 
and in reply she was penalised with the Curzon 
Partition of 1805. Her Swadeshi Movement led to the 
establishment of cotton mills at Bombay and Ahmed- 
abad. This movement was the prime cause of British 
businessmen’s vengeful effort to oust Bengali dealers 
from the jute trade and the consolidation of Marwari 
capital in the city of Calcutta. This blow at the most 
vital part of Bengal’s trade led to the utter ruin of the 
Bengali business houses established since the days of 
the Company and made this province dependent on 
non-nationals of the province in her food, cloth and 
cash-crop trade. When the Curzon Partition was 
annulled, Assam was saved, and the cause of Indian 
nationalist and Swadeshi movements advanced far, but 
Bengal had to pay through a dismemberment of her 
vital mineral areas which were joined to Bihar, Now 
that freedom has been attained, Bengal stands torn into 
pieces, Hast Bengal, West Bengal and the Bengali areas 
of Bihar and Assam. As for the last statement regard- 
ing the Sikhs, we wonder how a province’s attempt to 
man her essential transport service by her own men 
can be interpreted as an act of provincial narrowness 
even tf what Sardar Patel said were true. We would 
have ignored it with contempt, had it come from 
anyone of a lesser standing than the Sardar. We do 
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not know who is the contemptible person who mis- 
informed the Sardar, but we suspect that it is one of 
the lot that assiduously licked the boots of the British, 
in order to share in the loot of Bengal, while the years 
of futile but fierce campaigns were going’on to dragoon 
the Bengalis into submission. The facts are diametri- 
cally opposed to what was stated by him, as the Sardar 
is well aware of by now. More we need not say but we 
confess that Bengal was not fully prepared for the 
kind of “recognition” she has received’ at Nagpur from 
Sardar .Patel whom she believed to be non-partisan. 


Dr. Pattabhi on Linguistic Provinces 


The ‘re-distribution of provinces on a rational basis 
should not be needlessly delayed any further, said the 
Congress President-elect Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
speaking at a reception held in his honour by the 
Andhras of Delhi. The demand for linguistic provinces, 
Dr. Pattabhi said, was a rightful demand and, - as 
such, ought to be conceded. “We must remove the 
artificial boundaries which the British had laid down 
by coercion for their own convenience. If Europe can 
have 28 countries why India cannot have 14 provinces,” 
Dr. Pattabhi asked. ; 

Dr. Sitaramayys has for long been a champion of 
the demand for the creation of linguistic provinces 
and he has achieved success so far as his own home 
province is concerned. But it is also equally patent 
that he has turned a blind eye and a deaf ear to this 
rightful demand when ,it emanated from the Bengali- 
speaking people. The fact 1emaing that Bengal has so 
far been unable to secure support from this vociferous 
champion of linguistic provinces in her effort to get 
back the Bengali-speaking districts of Bastern Bihar 
and the just demand of the Bengali-speaking districts 
of Assam for the creation of a Purbachal Province has 
been turned down in a meeting of the Congress 
Working Committee in which Dr. Sitaramayya was 
present but did not lend his support to the representa- 
tives from Purbachal. 

India at Columbia University 

India was the theme of a public lecture at 
Golumbia University, New York, on the 17th Novem- 
ber. This was in connection with the Mary Keatinge 
Das Memorial Lecture delivered by Prof. R. L. 
Schuyler. He is an authority on modern constitutions 
and world politics. The lecture which was entitled 
“India, the U. §. and the British Commonwealth” is 
the first of a series inaugurated at Columbia Univer- 
sity by the Tarak Nath Das Foundation of New York 
City. The object of this Foundation is to promote 
Indian studies and foster cultural relations between 
India and the U.S. A. 


: 
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Another National Anthem 


Mr. Ravi Sankar Sukla, Premier of Central 
Province and Berar, has sponsored another national 


a 
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anthem. ‘In ‘introducing it tothe public, he says. that 
it is .“an adaptation” of Rabindranath: Tagore’s. Jana: 
Gana-Mana Adhinayaka song. His Home. Minister,» Mr. 
Dwarka Prasad .. Mishra, ° 
“request” ; 


Bankim Chandra’s. : Vanag Mataram, .. and 
what constitutes ‘thé.:‘most cherished heritage: of our 
philosophy and. culture." To: enable our” readers to 
judge this claim we eepiodlice below both the Roman 
character version ‘and - the English translation ” of this 
new song.. “7 
- . “Jana-Gana-~M ana-Adhibasini, a aya hen M sdaninie 
. , Bharatniata... . 
Ht yma-Kiritind.- Vindhya-M ekheley; 
Udadhi-Dhout-pad Kamaley, 
Ganga-} ‘amine hewn Kavshing-Gatavan: Jala: 
.. btmaley, . ° 
-- Bibidha: ‘tadapr abibnahiae: Shanta, 
shakti-sanyunktey, -yug-yug abhinav* Mata, 
 Jana-Gane-Klesha-Binashini-laya hea 
. Bharatamaia, - 
ae hea, Jaya hea, Jaya hea, 
Jaya-Jaya-Jaya-Jaya, Jaya hea.’ 


* 


“Supreme in-the hearts of humanity, Thou radiant: 


Jewel on Earth’ 
O Mother India : Be Thou victorious, Thy Heal 
_ crowned ‘by the Himalayan snows, 
‘The Vindhyas’ girdling thy waist, 
Thy Lotus-feet washed by the ‘ocean ; 
Thy body kept pure by the flowing waters . 
Of the Ganges, Yamuna, Rewa, Krishna, Godawari. 
Thou art the indivisible in a seeming ‘diversity ; 
Thou art Apa yet blessed with unconquerable 
strength 
Thou livest. ‘ever afresh ; ever young in every age. 
O radiant jewel on Earth ! Mother India ! 
. Thou who,.-conquers all ills of the suffering . 
Humanity, Be Thou Triumphant. - 
Be ‘Thou victorious, ever and ever and - ‘ever again 
- victorious 1”) ~ 
We know that -Mr. Dwarka Prasad Mishra passed 
part of hig student days 
dabbled in numbers because numbers came naturally 
to him. Since then,.he appears to have made a name 
in the Hindi literary world as author of Krishnayan. 
Now, he is for a higher flight ; he is not satisfied with 
the role of a maker of laws } he wants to live in the 
memory of his people as a maker of its songs. We 
respect his ambition, but we would urge ‘him to realize 
whether “adaptation” of other’s- composition is the 
sure way of reaching this goal. His ‘chief, : perhaps. un- 
knowingly, gave away the vase of his “adaptation” by 
using the words—‘the sole apology for this venture.” 


Battle of Languages and Scripts 

Members of the Constituent Assembly from Tamil 
Nad; Andhra, and Karnataka are said to have adopted 
a resolution adopting Hindi in Devnagri script as the 
official language in the ‘country ; they also agreed that 
English should continue to be. recognized as ‘the 
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hhas- ventured.) on ‘it at his: 
he’. suggests that: the new. anthem> contains. 
“what is best.in’ thé: two: songs’<Rabindranath’s and: 
embodies. 
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in Calcutta, and that, he 
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official langtiage- for -the next; fifteen -years. This shows - 
that. Gandhiji’s ‘advice. that’ the-.: official, language 
should be Hindustani in--two.- - eripts~Devriagri: and 
Urdu: is’ being abandoned. - Pandit, Jawaharlal - Nehru 
has béen appealing-for ' patience, iwarnitg against any 
imposition by force of‘ numbers: The: eftithusiasts for- 
Hindi- appear, - however, - to be,':determined ‘to -force 
matters even during the present session: of the , 
Constituent Assembly. They have been mobilizing 
their forces with a. view ‘to Beene it into: taking 
the decision: determined- by’ them:-. 

And the reactions to thése rush’ taéties- “eantot ‘but 
be unfortunate. There has been an anti-Hindi_ move- 
ment. in Tamil Nad organized under the leadership of 
Mr. Ramaswamy: Naicker,. an old companion-at-arms 
of the present ‘Governor-General ‘of India’ during the 
Non-co-operation Movement days. It has been diaw- 
ing strength from the’ ‘Dravidastan Movement inspited 
by . hostility to “Aryanism”-—the cporms and forms. of 
life represented” by Brahmins. It ‘is not non-Brahniins... 
alone of South ‘India who have been ° organizing - 


. opposition to Hindi. During thie present session of the 


Constituent Assembly " members | représenting South 
India have been raising their voice against, forcing 
Hindi. Mr.. Krishnamachari spoke © of’ “Language 
Imperialism”; Mr. Nagappa requested “membezs. fram 
the North not to imposé “Hindi at once.” These warn- 
ing voices should: be heeded. The argunients -indicated 
above should counsel the policy “of “hastén slowly.” 


Why did They Accept Partition’ 7 


A coherent picture of the sey sinincatee: aldel 
forced Congress leaders to agree to the division of. 
India has yet to appear. We have heard and read that 
as soon as League. nominees eritefed the ~ Interim 
‘Government under false pretences of full co-ope¥ation 
in’ it and with the work of the Constituent Assembly | 
they started-to sabotage the’ work-of the ‘Government. , 
As ‘the’ -Governor-General, Lord: Wavell; was a bene-. 
volent observer of these antics of his proteges, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Vice-President of the Executive - 
Council, could ‘only make ineffectual protests. 

Thére were other saboleurs at work—the members 
of the British bureaucracy. Sardar’ Ballabhbhai Patel. 
in coursé Of his recent’ Nagpur speech to rfepresenta~ . 
tives of the Chattisgarh States, now merged in the - 
Central Provinces, ‘lifted a’ part of the veil over their | 
activities. .-He related how when he was entrusted 
with the States” portfolio in-addition to’ that. of Home 
Affairs he “found that.the Political Départment, in . 
league .With certain Princes, was busy hatching a 
conspiracy to break up the unity: of India.” The © 
Bastar ‘State affairs-gave him a clue to tliese nefarious 
practices. The State has immense natural resources; - 
these ‘were on’ the point of being mortgaged to 
Hyderabad by a long lease, Sardar Patel put his: foot | 


“down on- these goings-on. The’ Political- Department | 


at first tried to withhold the relevant papers: ulti- 


* 
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mately these~came. Then the Political Department 
started to argue that as they were by Law “guardians” 
of the iminor prince, they were ‘competent to enter 
into the contract for lease. They were bluntly told, 
however, that “as they were going away,” they should 
not “bother about their wards.” 

Experiences like these forced on him the urgency 
of a decision. i 


It was then that I was made fully cénscious 
of the extent to which our interests were being 
prejudiced in every way by the machinations of the 
Political Department and-came to the conclusions 
that ‘the sooner we were rid of these people the 
better. 

I came to the conclusion that the best course 
was to drive out the foreigners even at the cost 
of the partition of the country. It was also then 
that I felt that there was only one way to make 
the country safe and strong, and that was the 
unification of the rest of India. 

In course of his speech at the Benares Hindtr 
University special convocation conferring on him a 
doctorate on November 25 last, Sardar. Patel referred 
to this matter again in these words: 

I felt that if we did not accept partition, India 
would be split into many bits and would be com- 
pletely ruined. My experience of office for one year 
convinced me that the way we were proceeding we 
were heading for disaster. We would not have had 
one Pakistan, but several. We would have had 
Pakistan cells in every office. 

The Muslim League, supported by the British 
ruling classes, exploited this anxiety. And partition 
was the way out. : 
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Vicices in caah East Asia 

The Eastern World of London, a year-old monthly 
journal, in its August-September (1948) Double- 
Number has articles which are critical of the policy 


of the United States in. East Asia. These leave the 


impression in the mind that the conductors of the 
journal are not reconciled to the “policy of scuttle” 
which Britain’s Labour Government has been follow- 
ing, and are not happy that the great Republic across 
the Atlantic should have succeeded to the British 
heritage. Through almost all the articles runs a note 
of steady disapproval of U.S. A.’s acts of omission and 
eommission. This rancour is at variance with the 
requirements of the camaraderie between these two 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. The. writers have hardly any 
alternative plans to suggest ; the political consequences 
of the two World Wars of the 20th century appear 
to have deprived them -of that power. As reflecting the 
British mind this journal has significance as the 
“candid” friend of the greatest nation of the modern 
world. 

To Indian readers the article entitled as above 
has a value, because it will enable us to see ourselves 
as other see us, specially when the opinion is being 
canvassed amongst us that India has a chance of 
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stepping into the leadership of Asia. We know that 
India’s Prime Minister disapproves of this ambition. 
But even Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel has-not been able 

to resist the-temptation of appealing to the gallery in- 
this matter. And Major-General Hartwell’s article will 

do us good if we take care to understand its implica- 

tions. He talks in terms of power-politics ; he thinks 

that the “power vacuum” created by his country’s 

retirement from India and Burma “cannot ‘be filled 

from within. the area” (S.-E. Asia) within ‘a predictable 

future. In the language of geo~politics, made famous 

by the German General Hausoffer, “the land mass of 

India, or , alternatively the land mass ‘formed by 

Burma, Siam, Cochin-China and Malaya ... . is 

essential to paramoutitey in the area.” And it ‘ig also 

essential that “the latter mass should be undér one 

general control.” , 

Who is to exercise this control now that Britain 
has withdrawn power ‘from almost the whole of this 
area ? And:a’ India will be “looking inward rather than 
outward,” there is the dread ‘prospect that the Soviet 
Union may step in to fill up the vacuum. The writer 
says that ‘St requires little -strategical sense” to see 
that for Russia, on the top of this land mass, “the 
physical control of India is a sine qua non unless 
China can be absorbed.” The “obvious danger spots” 
are, according to him, “some or all of Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Sinkiang, Nepal and Tibet . (with 
Kashmir thrown in).”’ 

‘Major-General Hartwell may have his ‘own in- 
formation to be so positive about “danger spots.” But 
to many this prophecy may appear to be Soviet- 
baiting. We think that Russia will be trying to exploit 
the success of Chinese Communists. And for this- he 
has found a remedy in a suggestion of Captain Liddel 
Hart with regard to Germany which can be applied to 
the other defeated nation~Japan. We will.allow the 
writer to elaborate this ‘Liddel Hart argument : 

““. . . ag the situation vis-a-bis Russia has deve- 
loped, it ig essential to drop our pre;conceived * 
ideas on: the military revival of Germany, and so 
far at least as Western Germany is concerned to 
promote such revival if there is to be any chance 
of imposing a physica] check to Russia . 
mutatis mutandis may not the same principle be 
applied to Japan in S.-E. Asia? . . . Is not a re- 
militarized Japan probably essential . . . ?” 
History appears to be repeating itself. The emer- 

gence of Hitler was made possible by British ehcourage- 
ment. Fear of the Soviet Union was the driving force 
then as it is today. 
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China’s Fight Against Communism 

The continuing failures of the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government of China to stand up against the Chinese 
Communists have puzzled and mystified many. And 
considering the United States interests involved im 
China’s fortunes, the world has been unable to under- 
stand why the Truman Administration ‘should have . 
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been slack in rendering adequate help to China in her 
sore trial. But those who remember that in January, 
1947, the United States Government withdrew: Its 
representatives from the Big Three Committee, esta- 
blished in China on February 9, 1945, to mediate between 
the Chinese Government and the Communists with 2 
view to end hostilities between the two,_can detect 
some meaning in the Chinese debacle in 1948. General 
- Marshall, the present Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in the Truman Administration, was Chairmau 
of this Committee. And in resigning from it he pub- 
licly made a stinging critisism of the Chinese parties, 
mostly supporters of the Kuomintang Government, 
who had weakened in their revolutionary role in the 
affairs of the country. The announcement made on 
January 23, 1947, from Washington further told the 
world that the U. S. A. Government had decided “to 
terminate its connettion with the Executive Head- 
quarters which was established 
Committee of Three for the purposes of supervising 
in the field of the execution of the -agreement for 
cessation of hostilities and demobilization and re- 
organization of the armed forces of China.” 

This episode is recalled today to explain the dis- 
satisfaction of U. S. A. leaders with the Chiang Kai- 
shek Administration. We have seen hints thrown out 
in that country’s press that authoritative quarters at 
Washington would not be sorry if the Kuomintang 
Government is ousted from power. Of course, they do 
not say so in public. This dissatisfaction apart, Commu- 
nist victory in Manchuria will entail a major shift in 
the balance of power in East Asia. This diplomatic 
language can be made intelligible to the general 
public by saying that without Manchuria’s natural 
resources China cannot be a great Power. It will have 
more permanent effects. The Western world has to 
realize that if China falls to Communism, the patient 
and industrious millions of the country will turn the 
scale in world affairs; their very numbers soon or 
late will weigh heavily in favour of Moscow. 

The news from Washington that President Truman 
has been applying his mind to a fresh attempt to 
understand the riddle of China is significant. But he 
has to understand that even if his country’s resources 
and capacity and willimgness to help were many times 
greater than what these are, China could not be saved 
to Democracy if her people did not will it. He has 
also to realize that the policy of his country with 
regard: to Japan has a great deal to do with Chinese 
Jack. of will to fight against Communism. To the 
Chinese Japan’s ambitions and practices are a greater 
devil than those represented by the Soviet Union. 
This feeling was given expression to in course of an 
Open Letter to the U. S. Ambassador addressed by 
437 Professors of various Universities in Peiping, 
“giving chapter and verse in support of their conten- 
tion that American policy has. been effectively re- 
arming Japan, and re-instating many of the former 
Japanese . imperialists,” to summarize from articles and 


in Peiping by the. 
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statements appearing in an American journal. The 
Ambassador, Dr. Leighton Stuart, has been an 


educator of Chinese youth for about 30 years ; he was 
connected with the Yenching’ University at Peiping. 
And the “Chinese Professors, many of them his 
students, appear to be justified in their bitter’ com- 
ment that “he has not yet learnt enough about the 
Chinese” which alone would have enabled him. to warn 
his Government of the danger of their policy. Wiil 
they yet reverse 1b and re-enlist the vital elements in 
China to fight for Democracy ? : 


Before Pearl Harbour 


The United States’ version of Japan’s entry into 
the second World War has taught the world to regard 
the air attack on Pearl Harbour as its beginning in 
East -Asia. The judges of the International Tribunal 
trying. General Hideki Tojo and 24 other Japanese 
war lords have found, however, that before the US:A. 
ships at Pearl Harbour were destroyed, Japanese War- 
ships had attacked Kota Bahru in Malaya’s tin dis- 


trict. This particular attack took place at 2-40 4.m. 


(Japanese time) on the 8th December, 1941; this was a 
hundred minutes before the assault on Pearl Harbour 5 
the Japanese landed troops on the Malayan beaches 
nearly an hour before the first Japanese planes had 
appeared over the Pearl Harbour naval base. — 

Im the judgment delivered by the Indian Judge, 
Dr. Radha Binode Pal, the Japanese war lords were 
acquitted. As this judgment was not allowed to be 
read out in Court, the summary that has appeared in 
the Indian Press leaves the impression in the mind 
that Dr. Pal held the policy followed by the Euro- 
American Powers, led by the U.S.A., as really respon~ 
sible for driving Japan to this war. Before and. after 
the first World War, the Western Powers encouraged 
Japanese ambitions. The Anglo-Japanese treaty of 
1902-3 hastened the Russo-Japanese war. The then U. 
S.A. President, Theodore Roosevelt, is reported to have 
suggested to Japan that she should declare a “Monroe 
Doctrine” for East Asia. During the first World War, 
the U. S. A. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
Lansing recognised that “Japan had special interests 
in China particularly in the parts to which her pos- 
sessions -are contiguous.” And in 1930, Ambassador 


Castle declared that “Japan must be and will be the 


guardian of peace in the Pacific.” 

These declarations went, into Japan’s head and 
inflamed her ambitions. Dr. Pal must have quoted 
these and others. Why the Western Powers failed to 
accept the logic of their friendly feelings we do not 
know from any of their recorded declarations. By 


‘opposing Japanese ambitions they created bitterness 


which sought an outlet in war. Their policy of dis- 
crimination against non-white peoples will continue to 
embitter relations between the coloured and the 
“colouless” peoples ; the word within quotation marks 
was coined by Mrs. Annie Besant not as a term of 
compliment, 
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Fruman.as.U. $ “President: _. 
* Harry Truman has-been elected President of th 
United States falsifying: the confident prophecies ot’ 
politicians and publicists -in the United States and :of 
outside. ‘The success of His rival Thomas: Dewey was: 
so.very assured that a Chicago: daily did. splash the- 
néws of his victory in an “early edition: ‘of the paper on’ 
the day the news was published, and the New York 
Times, the biggest’ paper-in the United States, ‘gave 
Dewey three-times more election votes ‘than’ his -riv al: 
in course of “a nation-wide election-eve survey.” “All 
ihe wise men and women of America have becn 
repenting of their folly and ‘started - to: explain the 
why’s and how’s of this. miracle. We do not know if 
this wise-after-the-event elucidation will do anybody 
any good. But-.as it is in the day’s business, we. have’ 
to tolerate these lucubrations. 
By his almost single-handed ‘fight against over- 
whelming odds even in his own party, Harry Truman 
has proved that he had unexpected virtues that the. 


world had ‘not_bargained for. It had been the habit to. 
treat him as President by- courtesy succeeding by an’ 


accident thé real organiser of the 
second World War of the 
Fresident of the U. S.-A. 

fourth term as President, depending for this 
on Roosevelt's choice, Harry Truman became 
President because under the law of the Republic on 
the event of the President’s death the Vice-President 
automatically steps into his shoes. 


“But by his victory in the 1948 


victory in the 


election ' Harry 


Truman becomes by his own right Chief of the State. 


and Commander-in-Chief of its armed forces. What 
effect his victory will have on the internal economy 
of the U.S. A,, 
standing the aims and objects of Truman’s Democratic 
‘Party.and of Dewey’s Republican Party, we do not 
propose to venture on an excursion into the meaning 
of these -supposedly conflicting ideas, ideals and 
practices, Truman has been elected by the last-minute 
solid: support of American Labour, we have been told. 
What it will mean in the internal politics of the great 
Republic, time will show. 3 
On international affairs, Truman’s vietory | is not 
expected to bring any radical change. We have heard 
so much of the “bi- partisan” policy of the U. S. A., 
of the two parties being of one mind in the pursuit of 
foreign aims that. we need not expect the new President 
to make any “new departure” in the line. The world. 
kas been told since 1939 that the 20th century is and - 
will continue to be the “American Century”, that the 
American way of life will dominate over world affairs. 
Harry Truman will be expected to follow the path - 
that consolidates this aspiration. If strife and conflict 
try to halt or defeat it, Truman: will not fail or falter- 
to take up the challenge of the rival. History has: pre-" 


. 20th century. As Vice- 
in Franklin Roosevelt’s. 
post. 


it is too early to say. Vaguely under- - 


pared this role for the: successar of- pala Too 
velt.:He..has had no choice in the matter 


Injustice to Indian-owned Collierigs 

~ It is a pity that we have to write under the ‘above 
caption even now in the same manner as we did while there ° 
was a hundred per cent British rule in the country. The 
present Ministers of the Central: Cabinet raised some time’ 
ago the cry “Produce or Perish.” ‘The Indian colliery pro- 
prietors, true to their traditions of loyalty - to the Congress, 
carried out the behest and now realise td their dost ‘that 
“Produce and Perish” -would have ‘been the more correct 
slogan. .Of late there has beén a remarkable improvement 
in the supply of wagons in the coalfields but- all this 
has * gorie to the British-managed collieries of which ‘stocks 
have been reduced almost to nil. Coal worth about Rs. 6- 
crores lies dnd deteriorates as time passes at the Indian- 
owned collieries, Eighty Indian- owned mines ‘have had 
to close down. - Of these forty belong to Bengalees. who 
are backward in trade and industry. A few months ago: 
British-managed jute mills piled up at Bhadreswar a huge - 
stock of ‘coal mostly. from British-managed collieries and: 
but for the vigilance’ of the Press would have appropriated: 
it to their use much beyond the'target fixed by the Govern-» 
ment. Soars used in cooking food was so long the 
main stay of a large’ number of. Indian-owned Collieries 
raising comparativély inferior coal but recently British- 
managed mines of first class coal on the B. N.; Railway 
beyond the Damodar river, manufactured the. domestic fuel 
and got an extra supply of wagons to despatch it to 
Calcutta stations. Indian-owned soft coke collieries have 
this been deprived of ‘even that poor share of wagon supply 
whiéh -British rulers did not deny them in the past: The 
same is true of brick-burning coal. Thus Indian-owned: 
collieries have been deprived of two items of wagon supply | 


which have been their close preserve for decades, This. 
is independence with vengeance. British industries in the. 
country buy generally from British-managed: mines. © Sir 


Joseph Bhore as Railway Member in the old Viceroy’s 

Council, for the first time, placed the major portion of. 
railway orders with Indian- owned colleries, That system - 
has been reversed this year, British- managed mines getting 
the lion’s share of the Railway custom. According to Dr. 
Sir Cyril S. Fox and-a host of Indian geologists, the stock 

of metallurgical coal in India will be exhausted. in 43 

years unless ‘its use for non- metallurgical purposes ‘Is 
stopped immediately.. Instead of doing that, the-Govern- 
ment of India is echoing the. cry of the British Managing 

Agents that with the installation of washing plants or 
desulphurisation there will be no dearth of metallurgical 
coal for a long time to come. The Government should 
have discerned that this is special pleading of devices that. 
remain to be proved in Indian conditions. Why shuold. 
the country imperil its future just to enable. foreign 
capitalists to line their pockets?. There is a talk of Yeduc- 

ing the total target of coal wagon supply. In that case 
there is every chance of the. Indian section of the coal. 

industry suffering still more. 
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- HASTEN INDIA UNDER THE PALA KiNes 
- By Sir JADUNATH BARKAR, ‘Bt, CLE, D itt, 


Tue rule of the Pala kings over Bengal and Bihar 
lasted for four centuries and a half. It began in Bengal 
about 750 A.D. and soon spread* to Bihar. And when 
the line of 18 kings ended in Bengal about 1160, what 
' was probably a junior branch of the family continued 
to hold Bihar till the Muslim conquest forty—years 
later. In their best days the Pala kings reached almost 
imperial grandeur, as their sway extended to the 
United Provinces, Assam and Orissa, or at least their 
suzerainty was acknowledged by vassal | kings in those 
provinces: 
Vincent Smith rightly praises the Palas as “one 
of the most remarkable of Indian dynasties . . 
Dharmapala and Devapala (the second and third 
of the line) sticceeded in making Bengal one of the 


great powers’ of India . The Pala- period was 
-_ one of marked intellectual and artistic activity.” 


, Tonight I shall not talk of their wars and con- 
quests, internal dissensions and marriage alliances. 
These things you can find best in Dr. R. C. Majum- 
dar’s masterly chapters i in the first volume of the Dacca 
University History of Bengal. I hold that the greatest 
achievement of the Pala kings was that under them 
Bengal first took its distinctive shape as a compact 
separate province, out of a number of alien districts 
which had before them no bond of union, though 
geographically adjacent. In the Pala empire, Varendri 
and Banga, Rarha and the northern Mongoloid. fringe, 
were all welded into one country, one ‘State, by 
remaining under the same sceptre and being ruled 
under the same administration for four centuries 
continuously. Secondly, we havé to remember that 
the Bengali race took its present shape in language, 
religion, social usages, and mental peculiarities during 
this dynasty’s rule. That shape has been modified only 
by three later forces, namely, (1) the uniform pattern 
of the Mughal administration imposed on the province 
after Akbar’s conquest, (2) the rise of a Vaishnav 
Church under Chaitanya’s disciples, and (3) the 
impact of European trade and capital from the middle 
of the 17th century. Islam introduced a foreign and 


unassimilable element into Bengal, no doubt ; but the 


Bengali Muslims have never been apart from their 
Hindu neighbours and former hlood-relations in speech, 
social usage and favourite literature. Thus, I claim that 
the Pala period created that composite product, viz., 
a distinct racial and cultural personality, called the 
Bengali or Gauria. 
A revolutionary change was completed in Bengal 
during the four centuries of Pala rule. Before the 
coming of these kings, we see dimly through the. mist, 
only a loose bundle of tribes, migratory bands, and 


. 4 | 


foreign adieentainers who had turned Bengal into @ 
fighting arena, the big devouring the small, like fishes, 
matsya nyaya, as a contemporary inscription” “rightly 
describes it. There was, before the Palas, no central 
ruler for the whole province, no power to enforce — 
justice. But at the end of the Pals period ‘we find that 


all these groups cf men had taken root in the soil, 


adapted: themselves to their neighbours, and all had 
been fused into one people or nation. The peculiar 
Bengali racial mould had been prepared and all men 


- had-been cast into its 


There was a similar striking change affected in our 
social organisation. Under the earliest Pala ~- kings 
Buddhism was the favoured and possibly the prevailing 
religion ; under its influence there was tio caste dis- 
tinction, no food restriction ; social usages and reli- 


‘gious rités were in a ¢onfused or changeful shape, as 


one would naturally expect in’ a society convulsed by 
political turmoil and the anarchy caused by the 
collapse pf the Gupta imperial government. Mixed mar- 
riages, and even unions without marriage would be 
very frequent during such social anarchy. Therefore, 
just when Pala rule ended and the Sena line began, 
the Bengalis realized‘ that they had once again gained 
settled order and’ peace, and Vallal Sen signalised the 
end of social anarchy by purifying. the castes, ag our 
traditions say. He really reorganised. the castes, of 
rather gave his royal sanction to the grouping and 
discipline of the social gradés that had already taken 
place silently during the four centuries of settled rule 
and national prosperity under the Palas. 

This new stratification of- Bengali Hindu society 
has lasted down to our own days, and its intellectual 
basis is the Sanskrit’ ritualistic. and theological 
literature that grew up under the later Palas and the 
Senas. The social confusion due to Buddhism and the 
pre-Pala anarchy ended with the disappearance of 
Buddhism as thé popular religion’ from Bengal. Our 
province had’ now. become a Hindu land, with Buddh- 
ism: lingering here and there in the hills and jungles, 
or disguised as Dharma Puja. a 

What form the Bengali language had taken at the 
end of the Pala period is still unknown for want of 
any book or inscription in that vernacular. But I make 
bold to say that our language had by that time 
advanced very far from the crudities, of the Dohas. and 
Charyapadas, which, I maintain, were not the people’s 
speech in 1160,,but only the artificial jargon of a 
mystic and narrow sect. Many Sanskrit works were 
written at the time by the Bengalis, but they tell us 
nothing of the actual speech of the- people, soa lee 
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gifted sculptors Dhimah and- Vitapala, - 
Tibetan monk-historian ‘praises. Look at the images of © 


“me oF 
‘ J 


7 : ; ra : 
In the fine arts, we posses’ specimens of Pala 
aculpture, whose unsurpassed excellence proves our 


forefathers’ advance in’ culture under this dynasty. 
You will find the best examples of.it, both-stone-.._ 
‘town ~ 


carvings.and terra cotta; in the’ Rajshahi 
Museum, at Paharpur in the Rajshahi district, and in 


very small numbers-in the collections of the Bangiya ~~ 


Sahitya Parishad; the Calcutta University, and the 
Indian Museum. Pala. art’ was made famous by the 
whom - the 


_ the dancing Ganesha and the Ardha-Nara-Nari in the 


Rajshahi’ Museum, and you will find the best answer 


- to those who say tt‘ Indian art can be original only 


¢ 


by being abnormal or artificial, or a crude monstrosily. 
Every contortion (however slight) of the limbs and 


muscles, natural in dancing, is’ faithfully reproduced | in 


this Ganésha, while the Ardha-Nata-Nari shows ‘exact 
fidelity to the differences between ‘the male and female 
countenance and bust. Sister Nivedita used to say that 
the Tri-murti in the Elephanta’ Cave is the emblem 
of the synthesis. which is the soul of Hinduism. J have 
seen both. Call it not :my -prejudice in favour of my 
native district, when-I tell you that the face of the 
Ishwara in the Rajshahi Ardha-Nara-Nari is €ven more 
sublime than that of Brahma in Hlephanta. - 


I have no time to ‘tell you about the great services 


of these kings to Buiddhistic - learning; as represented 
by the foundation of the Vikramshila University, 
the restoration of the Nalanda University, and 
the building of the Sompuri Monastery (:.e., Pahar- 


pur). “Atisa, the apostle of Buddhistic Tibet, enjoyed 


Pala patronage: But the dynasty was ‘wonderfully 
broad-minded, these “kings employed Hindus and 
Buddhists alike among their ministers and: officers, and 
made grants to both religions. “ 


“~ 


I shall conclude “by posing ~ ‘ieee questions for 
your investigation,-as I wish to stimulate your brains 
and make you think- ‘independently by going seca 
the theories of our orthodox .historians, 

First -question : Did the Palas belong to the Raj- 
bhat or Bhar: sub-caste ? Dharmapala .is described in 
an old Sanskrit work as Raja-bhatadi-vamse-palkita, 
There. is a large colony .of this caste settled inthe 
village of Sakaldiha, the. first station from. Mughal 
Serai to Gaya on the .chord line, and they call them- 
selves Rajbhant, not Bhar. They now work as coolies 
and herdsmen, but they had a most glorious past: 
Beames in,his M emoirs of Races, .etc., Vol. I, (p. at 
writes: 


. 
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“The period immediately following the inroads 





of Mahmud Ghaznavi saw the rise in South Oudh, | 


the Duab, and the country between the Ganges 
and Malwa, ‘of the short-lived power of the Bhars 
. . + « Common tradition assigns to them the pos- 
. session of the whole tract aes Gorakhpur to 
Bundelkhand and Saugor (in C, P.).. . . Many 
old stone forts, embankments and subterranean 
caverns: in Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, Jaunpur, Miraa- 
pur and Allahabad, which are ascribed to them, 
_ indicate no inconsiderable advance in civilisation.” 
: Read “also. Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. I, p. 493 
and the .Gazetteer of Oudh, Vob. I, Introduction p. 35. 

. Was Gopal, ‘the first king of this’ dynasty, the 
grandson. of a soldier of fortune from South Oudh 
who had settled as a mercenary captain in some village 
of Rajshahi as his jagir, during ‘the anarchy following 
the break-up of the Gupta-empire, and whose son and 
grandson followed _the same profession, till rising 


higher and higher in the third generation Gopal made 


himself “the hero.as king” of all Bengal? 

_ Second question: The Pala ‘army .wag mainly 
composed. of foreign mercenaries and: not exclusively 
of Bengalis by race. The regular official body of this 


dynasty included the commanders of Gauda, Malava, 
. Khasa, Huna, Kulika, 


Karnata, Lata and Choda 
contingents both regular and temporary (bhet-chat). 
The copious revenue of fertile 
Pala kings to ‘maintain these mercenaries and with their 
help conquer Kanauj, Kamrup and Orissa, just as the 
possession of the rich and soft’ province of Bengal 


enabled the English to hire lakhs of Oudh sepoys, . 
Sikhs and Gurkhas and thus conquer the rest of India. ° 


Now, did these foregin mercenary troops catise the 
disruption of the Pala empire and foment, ‘internal 
revolts when there were no longer. ‘warriors like 
Dharmapala, Devapala and Ramapala on the throne 
to lead them ? 

. Third. question : ‘During ‘ie Pala sdina Buddh? 
ism was swept out of Bengal and Bihar by Hinduism 
as we know. it’ now-a-days. What was the part of 
Tantrikism: in ‘effecting this change? How did it act 
as 4a solvent and precipitating acid in the boiling 
cauldron‘ of religions in Bengal in that age? What 


‘part did the Nath-yogis and the Sahajiyas play in 


facilitating the transition from decadent Buddhism to 


e 


Bertgal . enabled - the - 


modern Puranic Hinduism? “How did the Krishna-, 


cult illustrated by the ‘plaques at Paliarpur differ from 


the Vaishnavism as taught later by -Chaitanya : con 
you ‘trace the steps’ of the change ?* 





-* Printed by the courtesy of the All-India Radio,- fiém a broad- 
‘cast made on 9th sa ca 1948.. s 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION a 


By aes A. K. GHOSAL, oa. (Cal), php. (London) 


Tue foregoing discussion about citizenship and elec- 


toral qualifications naturally brings us to the question - 


of- territory of India, because in the ultimate analysis 
‘these have some relation to territory. What constitutes 
the territory of the Indian Union or that of the units 
is laid down in Part I of the Draft Constitution. 
Under Section (1) the territory: of India is to include 
(i) the territories of four categories of States, (a) 
Governors’ Provinces in the previous regime, (b) Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces, (c) those Indian States that 
have acceded to the "Indian “Union, and 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and also (2) such other_ 


territories as may be acquired later. The door has been | 


kepteopen for the accession of new States on terms 
. acceptable to the Union (Section 2). Under this section 
~ nearly all the States except Hyderabad have already 
acceded to India and Hyderabad is also well on the 
way. to accession after the recent successful ‘police 
action’ by India. The accession of Junagad and 
Kashmir to India. has been disputed: by Pakistan and 
India chas agreed to submit the issue to a plebiscite 
after settled conditions return. Anyway it is hoped 
that by the time the constitution comes into foree 


all the States -wiyihin.—the—teritorial jurisdiction of | 0 Oy 


__Ehah-woritituted India under the Act of 1935 except 
those that have fallen within the territorial borders 
of Pakistan. will have acceded to atid formed part. of 


the Indian Union. Although mutilated by the secession 


of areas that-now constitute Pakistan, with the above 
expectatious realised ‘“Tndia’ in the new. set-up would 
- still.remain a compact and integrated territorial unit. 
Section (3) provides for’ territorial re-adjustment as 
between the units within the Union. Union Parliament 
has been empowered to enact Jaws (a) to ‘form a new 
. State by separation of territory from a State or by 
uniting two or more States or parts of States; (b) to 
increase the area of any State ; (c) to diminish the area 
of any State; (d) to alter the boundaries of any 
State ; or (é) id alter the name of any State. 
Section is qualified by a proviso which we ‘shall discuss 
later. Such a law for the re-adjustment of boundaries 


of the units will necessarily contain provisions for the’ 


consequential “amendment of the First Schedule 
enumerating the States and territories of India and 
other incidental and consequential provisions as. may 
be deemed necessary, but such ‘amendments will not 
be regarded as amendments of the Constitution in the 


formal sense of the term (Section 4). It is quite in 


the. fitness of things that there should be a provision 
in the Constitution particularly of a federal type, for 


‘subsequent territorial re-adjustments of the units. 


specially in view of the fact that existing boundaries 


Se 
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_ proviso to the section. 


(d@) the 


The’ 
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of provinces were avansined under British rule simply 
by administrative needs of foreign rulers instead of any 
regard for any scientific principles and it -is also meet 
and proper that the power to. enact necessary* legis- 
lation in this behalf should’ vest in the Centre. So far . 
it is quite all right, but-the difficulty begins with -the 
The proviso falls into two 
parts. The first part relates to the redrawing of 
boundaries of what are now Governors’ Provinces 
designated as ‘States’ as set forth in Y Part T of the first: 
Schedule to the Draft and the second part relates to 
proposals for alteration of boundaries of what are now 
called Indian States whether specified in Part Ill of 
the First Schedule of the Draft or others not so 
specified. The first part of the proviso runs as follows : 


“Provided that no Bill for the purpose shall be 
introduced in either House of Parlhiamént except 
by the Government of India and unless— ® 


* (a) either (2) a representation in that behalf 
,_ has been made to the President by & 
“ majority of the representations of the 
territory in the Legislature of the State. 
from which the territory is t6 be separated 

or excluded + or 
(b) a resolution ‘in that behalf has been passed 
ly._the Legislative of any State whose 
boundaries or name wil be affected, by the, 
. proposal to be contained. im the Bill.” 

- (italics ours). \ 


aoe 
~ Any proposal for the alteration of boundaries of 
existing units can only be carried out by, effecting a ° 
territorial loss to some unit and a corresponding gain, 


to some other unit or units. Now it does not stand 


to reason that a Province would. come forward 
willingly and take the initiative in the matter and- 
that is exactly what is contemplated in the first- part 
of the proviso quoted above.. Let us take the concrete case 
of Bengal-Bihar dispute regarding the Bengali-speaking 
tracts in Bihar which were transferred to Bihar by our. 
imperialistic British masters with a ,sinister design oD 
the, annulment .of, partition of Bengal and which. West 
Bengal i is now very. legimately claiming back. Of course, 
on the basis of a rational and unprejudiced sonnoaen., 
to- the question solely on its merits there should not 
have ‘been any difficulty in both the provinces agreeing 
to the proposed alteration in boundary particularly in 
view of the fact that the Congress wedded to the 
policy. of creating linguistic provinces as far back as 
1911 is in°power in both the provinces and perhaps the 
Drafting Committee relied on such a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness and broad-minded patriotism animating 
peoples’ approach to such, questions instead of. narrow — 
provincial and petty jealousies. It-is no. use however . 
blinking facts, however inconvenient or unpalatable 
eek 
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they may be. From the trend of events so far it would 
be simply madness to-expect that a majority of legis- 
lators of Bihar ‘would make a representation to the 
President to make over a part of their_Province to 
Bengal. It may be contended that failing this, the 
other alternative provided under sub-clause (ii) ,may 
be put into operation, that is, a resolution in this 
behalf may be passed. by the Legislature of the State 
“whose boundaries or name will be affected by the 
proposal to be contained in the Bill.” In this parti- 
cular case the legislature in question may be as muc 

the legislature of West Bengal as that of Bihar, 
because the boundaries of both would be affected by 
the proposed change. The West Bengal legislature may 
be eager to pass the necessary resolution but certainly 
not the Bihar legislature. What if the West Bengal 
Legislature adoptsea resolution for the change and 
Bihar Legislature passes a resolution opposing the 


same? The intentions of the Drafting (Committee is - 


not very cleat on the point, but certainly the language 
used in sub-clause (ii). is calculated to render the 
proposal infructuous. But this is not the only hurdle 
that has got to be crossed by a province, in this 
particular case, West Bengal, in order to get its 
boundaries altered after. the constitution comes into 
force. Even if it be able to persuade the legislature 
of Bihar to see the justice of its-case and agree to the 
proposed change, which as we have seen is wellnigh 
impossible, it has to get the Government of India to 
take up the matter and introduce the necessary legis- 
Jation in the Union Parliament, because the initiative 


ce 
linguistic provinces, 
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(2) about 75 per cent of the 
population in the areas in dispute are linguistically, 
ethonogically and culturally identified with Bengalis, 
(3) the areas in question were arbitrarily separated 
from Bengal on the annulment of partition by British 
‘imperialists with the same sinister design with which 
many other administrative units were carved out: by 
them in which the Congress never acquiesced and which 
they stood pledged to undo after the transfer of 
power, (4) Congress High. Command by agreeing to 
the partition of. Bengal is responsible for the present 
plight of Bengal reduced to one-third of her former 
size, denuded of the most fertile parts, with her_ 
economy on the brink of ruin by continuous streams 
of refugees from East Bengal pressing on her slender 
economic resources and as such is morally bound to 
give her some relief by giving back what was hers only 
some years back. < 


Now shall I go into the ruthless methods which 
are being employed by the Congress Government of 
Bihar with the apparent .connivance ‘of Congress High 
Command and even Dr. Rajendra Prasad to suppress 
this very legitimate demand of West Bengal. 


The only point that I want to make here and that 
is relevant is that Bengal’s case for redistribution of 
territories is a very strong one resting on unassailable 
grounds and yet it is not likely to be satisfied under 
the existing provisions of the Draft Constitution. 
Therefore, less strong cases for redistribution of terri- 
tories will have hardly any chance of being considered 


in the matter has been vested in the _Government—of—eyen-Phat-even the authors of the DrattConstitution 


Thdia.” Here again the Committee has been inspired » 
by the same spitit of idealism and lack of realistic ’ 
approa the matter that is evidenced in the other 
“Fecommendation in the sub-clauses (i) and (ii) dis- 
cussed above. It is assumed that the Government of 
India would take a perfectly dispassionate, non- 
partisan and rational view. But this may not neces- 
sarily be so. The Province which sponsors the proposal 
and is likely to be benefited by 1 may not be well- 
represented in the Central Government or for many 
other reasons the die may be heavily loaded against 
the Province and in that event its case may simply go 
by default. That seems to be at least our unfortunate 
_ experience in ‘the present case of Bengal-Bihar dispute. 
Even men like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sri 
Rajendra Prosad who are directly or indirectly con- 
trolling the policy of the Central Government have, 
to say the least, cold-shouldered the overwhelmingly 
legitimate claim of West Bengal to the Bengali- 
speaking tracts of Bihar on some plea or other, not at 
all convincing. I shall-not ‘go here into the details of 
the arguments put forward on behalf of ‘West, Bengal, 
because these have been repeated ad nausewm in the 


recent times in the Press and Platform, nor is that’ 


quite relevant to .our present discussion. I shall only 
mention four of these, viz, (1) The Congress is very 
long officially committed to the policy of -creating 


a) 


were conscious of the difficulty of altering Provincial . 
boundaries under article (8) of ‘their Draft is evident 
from their anxiety to get Andhra Province, for which 
they appear to have a very soft corner in their hearts, 
or other such linguistic Provinces created under 
Section 290 of the Government of India Act, 1935, - 
before the Draft Constitiition. comes into force. They - 
have themselves stated in a footnote to the First 
Schedule of the Draft that they anxiously considered 
the question if Andhra should be specifically mentioned 
as a separate State in that Schedule along with exist- 
ing States (Governors’ Provinces) and that the 
Government of India also ‘in a statement on the subject 
suggested that Andhra. could be ingluded among the 
Provinces in the Constitution as» was done in the case’ 
of Orissa and Sind under the Government of India 
Act, 1935. At one stage they themselves felt, inclined 
to mention Andhra as a distinct State in this Schedule. 
But on closer thought they discovered some procedural 
difficulties and changed their mind. We should parti- 
culatly invite the readers’ attention to paragraph 20 
of the letter of the Chairman of the Drafting Com- 
mittee addressed to the President of the Constituent 
Assembly appended at the beginning of the Draft. 
Due to ity importance bearing on the point we are 
discussing, we shall perhaps be excused for quoting it 
on erienaes 


' 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION = 


- “J -woul@-invite special attention to Part I of 
the First Schedule amd the footnote thereto. IU 
Andhra or any other linguistic 
mentioned in this Schedule before the Constitution 
-is finally adopted,. steps will have to be taken 
immediately to make them into separate Governors’ 
Provinces under Section 290 of the Government of 
India Act, 1986 before the Draft Constitution is 


finally passed. Of course, the new Constitution rtself - 
" contains provisions for the creation of new States, 


but this will be after. the new Constitution comes 

into operation.” (Jtalics our own). The italicised 

portion is particularly worth noticing.., 

In order to satisfy the demands for Jinguistic 
regions that had been raised the Committee recom- 
mended that | 

“A Commission should be appoitted to work out 
or enquire into all relevant matters not .only as 
regards Andhra but also as regards other linguastec 

regions, with instructions to submit ‘its report 12 

time to enable any new States whose formation it 

may recommend to be created under Section 290 

of the Act of 1935 and to be mentioned in this 

Schedule before the Constitution is finally adopted.” 

(Italics ours). The italicised portion should be 

specially noted. . ae 

The Commission envisaged above has since been 
appointed by the President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly but: strangely enough the case of West Bengal has 
not been included within its terms of reference. A 
memorandum submitted “by the members of the 
Constituent’ Assembly from West Bengal pleading for 
inclusion of the case of West Bengal was turned down 
by Dr. Rajendra Prasad on the ground that-it was not 
a, case for the creation of a new province and as such. 
does not fall within the scope of the enquiry by the 


Commission as suggested by the Drafting Committee. - 


But with all deference to Dr. Prasad we venture to sug- 
gest that no impartial and unbiassed. person would see 
anything in the language of the recommendation of 


‘the Drafting Committee quoted above that prevents” 


the inclusion of the case of West Bengal within the 
terms of reference of the Commission. Pandit Nehru’s 
logic in cold-shouldering the claim of West Bengal 1s 
still more difficult to understand. He dubs it as narrow 
provincialism and discourages such movements cal- 
culated to breed fissiparous and disruptive tendencies 
when complete unity and solidarity is called for in the 
context of stupendous problems facing the country at 
the present moment. It is difficult to. understand, 
however, how the addition of the case of West Bengal 
to the list will add to the embarrassment of the 
Government. Is it the contention of Pandit Nehru that 


the cases of Andhra, Karnataka, Kerala and others are — 


SO very urgeht that they cannot wait till after the 
enforcement. of the new constitutions, but West Ben- 
gal’s case has no such urgency and that in the face of 
the stupendous problems facing -the maimed and 
mutilated province of West Bengal arising out of the 
partition ‘by which she has perhaps been hit the 


_ hardest ? This is, however, by the way. But whether 


West Bengal’s case is included within the terms of 


region is to be ~ 


tr ne a $e te err 
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enquiry of the said Commission or is equitably and 
justly settled under Section 290 of the Act of 1935 
along with the claim of other linguistic regions or not 
is not the real issue here: We have referred to the case 
of West Bengal only to make the point that even 
such an extremely strong case is very unlikely to get 
a hearing even, after the Draft- Constitution comes into 
operation, under article (3) of the Draft and that is 


why not only West Bengal, but all other linguistic 


regions claiming redistribution of Provincial boundaries 
are clamouring for such adjustments before thé Draft 
Constitution is put into force. But even if all these 
claims are satisfactorily settled by the above procedure 
it will still leave the main problem unsolved. Fresh 
problems of territorial redistribution may-arise in 
future also. It is necessary to amend the -article in 
question to provide for satisfactory settlement of such 
questions. 

Before we make a suggestion as to the lines on 
which it should be amended we propose to discuss al 
amendment adopted recently by the West Bengal 
Legislature to the article (3) of the Draft. The amend- 
ment in question purports to recommend to the 
Constituent Assembly deletion of the entire proviso 
to the article (3). If accepted by the Constituent 
Assembly, its effect would be to vest in the Union 
Parliament unfettered power to make laws to form 
new States or to imcrease or decrease the area of & 
State or to alter the boundaries or the name of any 
State. It takes away the initiative from the Central 
Government and vests it in the members of ‘the Union 
Legislature, so that any member. from a region which 
demands territorial redistribution can initiate such 9 
proposal in the Legislature and can at least force a 
discussion and consideration of the proposal on its 
merits whereas under the provisions of the Draft noe 
such propdsal can even be raised in that Legislature 
unless it receives the blessings of the Central Govern- 
ment, It will also transfer the initiative in the matter. 
from the Legislature of the State from which territory 
is to be separated or included to the State which 
demands such separation and thus brings the matter 
within the region of practical politics. Thus while it 
would mark definite improvement in the existing 
position it has its defect also. In terms.of this amended 
provision the sole initiative in this matter would be 
vested in the Central Legislature. A matter like this, 
of course, naturally falls within the jurisdiction of the 
Central Legislature but in so far as.it involves usually - 
a conflict of interest between two parties—for a Te- - 
distribution of territorial boundaries means generally 
gain to one unit at the cost of another—it assumes a 
quasi-judidial “aspect like a dispute betwéen two 
parties. As such the issue should’ be decided free from 
all political considerations and entanglements as are 
apt to prevail in the legislature and a quasi-judicial 
procedure like what obtains in England.in regard to 
private bill legislation should be prescribed for the 
purpose, The initiative should rest with the province — 
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that: demands’ re-adjustment. It should present its case 
before a Committee of the Central Legislature consti- 


tuted from a\panel of names of members of the legis- 


lature. The Gommitiee for the purpose of hearing the 
casé should/ consist of only such members as have no 
interest inf the issue. It should not include any mem- 
bers of the legislature hailing from any of the pro- 
vinces affected by the dispute. All the provinces 
affected by the proposed 
given a full poe of their objections to the proposal. 
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redistribution should be’. 
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The matter should be proceeded with Oct like a suit 
in a court of law, the Commiftee- playing the role. of 
a tribunal. The Committee should ultimately give its 
verdict in the form of a report to the legislature on the | 
basis of which the necessary ‘legislation should be 
passed. This will eliminate all possibility of, partisan 


or unjust redistribution tending to foster ill-feeling 


and ‘bitterness ‘as between the provinces affected. 
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‘Sucn svidende as is available tends to _,.show that 
though | the use of narcotics for purely intoxication 
purposes was not uncommon, 
during Mahomedan rule, the authorities -concerned 
made no attempt to check it through the imposition 
of taxes. The sporadic efforts made in this direction 
from time to time found -application in very small 
areas and can, for’ all _ Bractical purposes, be oe 
ignored. ’ 

It was only when the. Sau came a “feel that 
they had more or less firmly established themselves in 
‘the soil of India that they turned their, attention first, 


to the, taxation of aleohol as a means.of realising a’ 
revenue and reducing the’ evils resulting from its use- 


and; after that, 
intoxicating drugs. 
‘The need: for a révenue was ‘primarily behind the 
move, quite natural 
‘Company the authorities of which were quite alive to 
the revenue-yielding possibilities of the British system 
of taxation of ,alcoholic beverages. All that they did 


took .up the question of taxing 


was to import it to such -parts of India as were under 


_ their uneheneeee control. 


Bente 


z Rescues oF THE BriYtisH Excisp Poricy 


It appears that during the closing years of Muslim 
rule in India, some-s¥stem of taxation was sought to 
, be impésed in some of th® territories ruled by ‘the 
- Moghul Emperors on distilled but not on fermented 
liquors, such as toddy, rice-beer, ete. 


always an easy matter, was entrusted to the zemindars 

-under the head of sayer revenue. It goes without say- 

ing that they were not realised everywhere and also 

that many zemindars wld collected them did not, 

always remit the amounts received to their sovereign. 

-This. was. the system existing at the time when the 
- BA 


in ancient India and . 


in the case of the East India 


The task of 
collecting these taxes where théy could be realised, not 


wo, _ * Vice-President,’ Constituent’ Assembly of India 


country. came into thes poSesey of the pad India 
Company., eee: 

In 1789, much resentment was ret against 
the conduct of the Bengal- zemindars who, it was 
alleged, did not exercise proper control over the 
manufacture- and’ sale of spirits. with the result that 
drunkenness .was spreading rapidly among the poorest 
classes, It was suggested that the only way to check 


.: this evil was for government to bring the collection of 


these taxes under its direct management and control. 
This change in the excise policy ‘was referred to 
in the following terms on pages 8 and 9 of the ea 
of the Spirit Commission of Bengal, 1884: | 
: “On the 19th April, 1790, the Government re- 
‘solved . . to resume the ’ Abkari sayer without 
’ reference to other duties.” : 
This -new policy of direct collection of taxes on 
liquor was put into effect by the Abkari Regulation 
of January, 1791, under which a tax was levied- “on 
every license granted both to distillers and vendors of 
spirituous liquors.” a 
Realising the ease with which taxes could be raised 
from this particular source without running any risk 
of-antagonising their .subjects who had come under 
their rule quite recently, the attention of the East 
India Company was next turned to the imposition of 
duties on drugs as a -means of securiNg revenue. | 
That it was-as much the desire to augment the 
revenues as to discourage the: excessive consumption of 
drink and drugs that lay behind the above steps 
becomes clear. from a passage from Harrington’s 
Analysis, quoted by the Excise Commissioner of 
Bengal in his memorandum dated the 27th November, 
1893, prepared for the Hemp Drugs Commission, He 
said : 
“Tt will cree “from paragraph 1, section 2 of 


Harrington’s Analysis, volume 3rd, 1817, that with , 
a view to check immoderate consumption, and at 
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the saiié iime to augment the public revenue, it 
was judged expedient to continue and extend the 
‘duties levied on liquors and drugs when the sayer 
- collections were resumed?’ from landholders in the 
year 1780.” 


The two things which have to be remembered - 


here are first that in those distant days, there was 
little, if. any, scientific data proving the deleterious- 
ness of drugs and, secondly, that being new to the 
- country and having but little intimate contact with the 
‘general mass of the people, 
granted that the consumption of narcotics by Indians 
was as natural and inevitable as the use of alcoholic 
drinks in.the West. ate a 


Tun Bencat Enquiry or 1798 


The first definite step in the direction of realising: _ 


a revenue from narcotics was taken when, on the 16th 
February, 1798, the Board of Revenue suggested 
formally to the Governor-General in Council that a 
duty should be laid on the sale and consumption of 
the following ten intoxicating articles: opium, madak, 
ganja, subzi, bhang, majum, banker, 
and toddy. ae oe 

A facet to which the attention of the reader should 
be drawn is the way in which dangerous drugs’ or their 
preparations like charas, ganja, madak, banker and 
opium are placed in the same category as. certainly 


less injurious substances such as bhang and toddy.and _ 


the more or less innocuous tobacco especially in the 
form in which it is smoked in India. This Jends at 
least some support to the view that it was not so much 
the humanitarian as the revenue ~motive. which was 
responsible for the move: made by the 
Revenue, the members of which were, at this time, 
“under the necessity of enlarging the revenues of the 
Fast India Company. 

On the 22nd March, 1798, the ee cen in 
Council sent a reply to two extracts from which the 
attention of the reader is drawn. The first of these is 
important as it proves beyond any doubt that, the 


Governor-General and the members of his Council: 


Were aware of the injurious nature of some. of these 
intoxicants. The lines in question read as-follows : 
“Some of the articles enumerated in your 
letter, we have reason to believe, are of so noxious 
a quality, and produce a species of intoxication so 
extremely violent, that they cannot be used with- 
out imminent danger- to the individual as wel] as 
to the public who may bg exposed to the effects of 
the temporary insanity frequently excited by- the 
use of ‘these drugs.” 

The equally . notable second extract makes it clear 
that even at that time, the desire to prohibit the con- 
sumption of drugs of the above type was professed and 
it would have been indeed fortunate for India if it had 
found effective expression in actual practice, Un- 
fortunately for us, the people concerned succumbed to 
_ the temptation of realising a revenue from the less 
deleterious among the ten intoxicants and, at the same 


. 
a baad 


the British took it for- 


charas ; ; tobacco 


Board~of 


adi. 


time, of doing something towards thé limitation of 
their consumption. The language used was-as follows : 
“We are of opinion that the vend of any drugs 
of this’ description should be altogether prohibited, 
and: we desite therefore that, after having made 2a 
inquiry with @ ‘view to ascertain more particularly 
the nature and effect.of them, you will prepare and 
‘submit to us-a regulation for this purpose, as well 
as for establishing such duties as may appear to you 
proper on the sale’ of such other drugs as may be 
used without the same pernicious effects,”- 


The conclusion was ‘almost -a foregone one., Thé 
Board of Revenue after its investigations came me the 
following conclusion : 


“It. appears that the original productions are 
‘as follows: tobacco, opium, ganja, subzi or bhang, 
banker and toddy,. "and that the three remaining 
articles are for the most part cémpositions of those 
here recited, as above-mentioned: With respect to 
the drugs specified in the foregoing schedule, they 
are not for the most part represented as producing 
any very violent or dangerous effects of intoxication 
except when ‘taken to excess; and, although the 
operation of them.may be more powerful in their 
compound state, we apprehend it would be difficult 
to sanction.the sale of the original productions, 
and to prohibit with effect the use of compositions 
of which they are susceptible; to which may be 
added that most of these articles, both as original 
productions and as. artificial combinations, appear _ 
to be useful either in medicine or otherwise ; ; for 
these reasons we do not deem if Mecessary to 
recommend that the sale of any of them be 
altogether prohibited, but shall proceed to state 
what appear to us the best means of restricting the 
use of them, and improving the revenue by the 
imposition of such taxes as are best adapted to the 


nature of the case.” 

It is here that we get the beginnings of the 
British drug policy based on the assumption that 
moderate indulgence in drugs is not injurious and that 
imposition of taxes is the most practical as well as the 
most ‘satisfactory method ‘of keeping the’ consumption 


of these admittedly injurious substances within reason- 


able limits. «CEL 
Accoidingly, under Regulation VI of 1800, the un- 
licensed sale of ganja and other intoxicating drugs was 
stopped and a daily rate of duty on their sale 


-“according to their strength and qualities” imposed on 


them. 
The system of daily takes lent itself to such shine 
that some substitute had to be found for it especially 


‘as there was no reduction in the quantities consumed 


and the revetiues were not benefited to the extent 
anticipated. In 1853, therefore, this system was 
abolished and in its’ place, a duty of Re. 1 per seer 
on ganja and charas was imposed. In 1860, a fixed fee 
of Rs. 4 per maund.was prescribed: for each ganja 
license in, addition to the above fixed duty. 


Aut-Lypia Enquiry of 1871 AND THE RESOLUTION 
: or 1873 
In a note dated thé 15th July, 1870, the then 
Financial Secretary made an ooeene to ‘the effect 
that , 


Do tee yo. cay el on ory “on 
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“Every lunatic dsylum. report is full of instatices 
of insanity and crime dué to ‘the use of Ganja.” 
Sir Richard’ Temple, . Financial Member of « the 
Government of India, drew the attention’ of Govern- 
ment to this note in 1871, with the result that Local 
Governments were directed to make a careful and 
detailed enquiry in regard to the effects of “the use 
or abuse” of different preparations of hemp. 

Mr. A. O. Hume, as Secretary to the Government 
oy India in his letter No. 339, dated the 10th October, 
1871, wrote to. all Local Governments and Administra- 
tions as, follows : 

-- + “Jt has frequently been alleged that the abuse 


of ganja produces insanity and other dangerous’ 


effects. The. information available in support of 
these allegations is avowedly imperfect, and it does 
not appear that the attention of the officerg~ in 


charge of lunatic asylums has been systematically’ 


directed to ascertain. the extent to which the use of 
the drug produces insanity. But as it is desirable 
to make- complete and careful inquiry imto the 
matter, the Governor-General in- Council - requests 
‘that, with the permission -of His Honour ‘the 
_ Lieutenant-~Governor, you will be so good as to 
cause such investigations as are feasible to be carried 


“* out in regard to the effects of the use or abuse of. 


the several preparations of hemp. The inquiry 
should not be sittply medical but should include 
the alleged influence of ganja and, bhang in exciting 
to violent crime.”  .- -t . ee ; 
“The Local Governments to which the above- 
mentioned communication was addressed were asked 


to give their advice as to. the expediency and practic- 


ability of restricting the consumption of tlie hemp 
_ drugs by enhancement of duty or . limiting or even 
~ prohibiting the cultivation of the hemp plant. 

After considéring the replies received from Local 
Governments, the central administration embodied its 
conclusions in the form of Resolution No. 3773 of the 
Government of India, Finance Department, dated the 
17th December, 1878, from which the’ following lines 
are taken : , : a ee ; 

.“Upon consideration of all the opinions thus 
collected, it does not appear to the Governor- 

General in Council to bé specially proved that 

hemp incites to crime more than other drugs or 

than spirits. And there is some evidence to show 
that on rare occasions this drug, usually so noxious, 
may be usefully taken. There can, however, be no 
doubt that its habitual use does tend to produce 
insanity. The total number of cases of -insanity 1s 
~ small in proportion of the population, and not large 
éven in proportion to the number. of ganja smok- 
ers ; but of the ‘cases of insanity produced by the 
excessive use of drugs of. spirits, by far the largest 


number must be: attributed ‘to the- abuse of hemp are 


- While it was impossible for Government to deny 
that’ henip drugs cause insanity, the gravity of the 


situation was sought to be mitigated by referring to 


the small number of mad folk in India and the small 
' percentage of insanity directly attributable to them. 
It is surprising that the fundamental unsoundness of 


this argument practically disowning human values, 
failed to strike the people concerned. The uncharitable 


” 
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would suggest that this was so probably beatise’ it. 
was felt that the:life of an Indian was not such & 
valuable thing after all, inea country where a too rapid 
increase in the population was gradually growing into 
a problem. - ae . . 
As all the Local Governments with the exception ~ 
of Burma:and the Central Provinces were against 
altering the existing arrangements that is those which - 
had come into force in 1860, the India Government 
was content to maintain it. But, as customary, it saved 
its face by saying : a es 
“His Excellency. in Council, “however, trusts 
that the various Local Governments and Adminis- 
trations will endeavour, wherever it may be possible, 
' to discourage the consumption of ganja and bhang 
by placing restrictions on their cultivation, pre- 
paration, and retail, and imposing on their use as 
high a rate of duty as can be levied without induc- 
' ing illicit practices.” - a 
The condition precedent laid down in the last 
sentence for enhancemént of duty put the coping 
stone*on the excise system for, whenever high taxes 
really began to check consumption, in other words, 
led to an appreciable reduction in’ the revenue from 


. this source, it was always open to Government to say 


that high prices were encouraging illicit production 


and distribution, thus’ curtailing ‘the révenue- without 


a.corresponding gain in the shape*of a reduction in 


consumption. The next step to this would be a lower- 


ing in the duty and increased révenue with, generally, 
increased consumption. 


Tur New Sysrem or 1876 | 


The. expression of the pious wish in the ‘Resolution 
of 1873, that Local Governments: should do all they 
could to discourage the consumption of bhang and 
ganja did not produce any appreciable result. As 
addiction to them as measured by. the amounts 
absorbed by the public, grew more extensive ,especially 
in the Bengal Presidency which,sin those days, included 
the. whole of Bengal, Bihar, “Orissa and Assam and 
where the number of shops licensed to sell these drugs’ - 
showed an alarming increase, Government of India 
thought it proper to address a letter to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal on the 29th April, 1875, in which it 
was observed. that 

“Nothing should be done to place temptations 
in the way of the people that can possibly ‘be 
~ avoided.” 

_ This was a very broad hint that the Government 
of India was not feeling very happy over the growth 
in the revenue due to larger consumption of bhang 
and especially ganja. To remove all chances of mis- — 
understanding, it was stated in the third paragraph of 
the above-mentioned communication that : 

“His Honour the Liettenant-Govérnor may . 
rest assured of receiving the support. of the 

- Government of India in any measure that he may 

adopt for limiting the consumption of ganja, and 

indeed if the use of the drugs could be altogethér - 
suppressed without the fear of leading to its contra- 


- 
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band use, such’ a gourse would be justified by its 

deleterious effects.” 

Not content with assuring the Bengal Government 
of its full support in implementing such steps as might 
be desirable to cut down the consumption of these 
hemp drugs, the Government of India introduced with 


effect from. 1876, the system of annually selling the 
retail license by auction not only because it was likely- 


to yield a larger revenue but also because it would 
tend to make the drugs more expehsive. 

BENGAL Enquiry oF 1877 aND THe Acr oF 1881 

In 1877, a special officer was appointed by the 
Bengal. Government to make a careful and eons 
investigation into the details of the cultivation of 
ganja, the adequacy or otherwise of the then existing 
safeguards and the advisability of introducing reforms. 


¢ the conclusions of Sir Ashley Eden, based on the 


report submitted by this officer, in regard to the effects 
of addiction to- ganja and the policy to be followed, 
were as follows : 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has himself no 
doubt that the use of ganja in any form is injurious 
to the consumer, and that it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to make the tax on this article as high as it 
can possibly bear. Unfortunately it is habitually 
used by large numbers of the lower classes of the 
population, who would, if deprived of it altogether, 
apparently find in the leaves of the wild hemp plant 
and in other, drugs, narcotics and stimulants of 
equally deleterious ‘character, It “does not seem 
possible, therefore, to stop the cultivation 
altogether. The policy of Government must be to 
limit its production and sale by a high rate of duty 
without placing the drug entirely- beyond the reach 
of those who will insist upon having it.” 

We have here first, the admission that the con- 
sumption of ganja is ifjurious and second, that, as its 
consumption eannot be stopped, the next best thing is 
to reduce it by making the drug as expensive as 
possible through the imposition of a sufficiently heavy 
duty on it but, at the same time, not placing it beyond 
the reach of addicts wha, in such a contingency, might 
be driven to the use of even more injurious substances. 

Two years later, Mr. A. C. Hume, Member of the 
Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, in .his 
review of the Excise Report of 1879, stated that 
insanity was in many cases due to ganja-smoking and 
that there was something like'a eéasual connection 
between it and crime. 

_ It is understood. that. other British officials occupy- 
ing high position’ in“ the administrative machinery in 
different parts of India expressed similar views on the 
injurious effects of the habitual consumption of hemp 


‘ drugs on the physical, intellectual and moral faculties 


of addicts. Realising the force of these objections 
when they were urged by non-Indian bureaucrats who 
were not at all likely to exaggerate the damage suffered 
by habitual users or to criticise the policy of, an 
administration in which all power was enjoyed by 


them and: who again were fully alive to its respou-_ 
. sibility as regards its past failure in taking effective 
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steps to end the hemp drug menace, Government 
passed an Act (Act XXII of pee restricting the use 
of hemp drugs. 
ANTI-GAnja Aairation 1n Inp1a anv Irs 
Repercussions (1891-1893) 

Tn the somewhat sketchy description of events 
leading to the Resolution of 1878, it was stated that 
the Local Governments of Burma and the Central 
Provinces only were in favour of putting more strin- 
gent restrictions on the manufacture and distribution 
of hemp drugs than those which had been in force 
from 1860 downwards. There was, however, an im- 
portant difference between “these two Governments. 
Burma stood for total prohibition and the Centrul 
Provinces for more stringent restrictions. 

From about the time of the foundation of the 
Indian National Congress, the educated atid the well- 
to-do who weré either leading it or were strongly 
attracted. by its ideals and objects, began to revlis¢ 
their duty” towards our massés and many Were the 
methods adopted for improving their @ condition 
through various beneficent, institutions financed 


and placing their grievances before the the; all- 
powerlul British administration. Struck by the havoc 


wrought by ‘stimulants and narcotics especially among . 


the poor, Indian periodicals located in different parts 
of India bégan the publication of fairly large numbers 
of contributions from public-spirited men complaining 
against the existing drink and drug policy. Som> of 
these drew the attention of the public to the injurious 
effects of addiction to hemp drugs, criticised the un- 
satisfactory provisions of the Act of 1881 and suggested 
the adoption of the system of hemp drug prohibition 
which had been introduced in Burma with effect from 
1873-74 and had proved an outstanding success. 

“In July, 1891, Mr. Mark Stewart, M:P., drew the 
attention of the Secretary of State for India to a 
statement of the above type which had appeared i in an 
Indian periodical and requested him to inquire of the 
Government of India whether it was not possible to 
extend the system of ganja prohibition operating i0 
Burma to the other provinces of British India. 

Accordingly, the Secretary of State for India in 
his despatch dated the 6th August, 1891, requested an 
expression of its views on the effects of ganja which 
had been specifically mentioned in the Indian perio- 
dical and enquired whether the Government of India 


proposed to take any further steps for reducing its 


consumption. 

The Government of India replied on the 9th 
August, 1892, stating in the third paragraph of its 
despatch : ° 

“We are inclined to, believe that ganja is the 


most noxious of all intoxicants now commonly used 
in India,” 


The difficulties which stood in the way of adopt- 
ing prohibition were set forth in the following terms : 


by 
‘them and alsé by making themselves their chamzions 


x 


* 
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“Even if the abap lite prohibition of the use 
of the drug could be enforced, the result might be 
to induce the use of still more noxious drugs, India 
abounds with plants growing wild from which drugs 
can be procured which are more deleterious in their 
effects than.ganja. One such plant is the dhatura 
(stramonium), the seeds of which are already used 
‘to intensify the narcotic effects of bhang, a - liquid 
preparation of hémp leaves, and we apprehend that 

- if thé use of ganja. were suppressed altogether, 
dhatura might be largely resorted to by the poorer 
classes as a means of satisfying their craving for 
stimulants.” 

It was added that even if addicts did not take to 


the use of injurious drugs like dhatura, it would not 


bé. very difficult for’amy addict to grow a plant or two_ 


in the enclosure of his own house and in other places 
safe from observation“and risk of detection, securing 
in this way sufficient to meet his own requirements. 

It was also pointed out that after its prohibition 
in British’ India, it would not be possible to prevent 
the smuggling of ganja from the Indian States. The 
policy proposed to be followed or rather adhered to 
was described as follows-: 


“ATthough we eonsider it impracticable to 
enforce the absolute prohibition of the use of ganja, 
we fully recognise it as our duty to restrict ts 
consumption as far as practicable, and we have 
distinctly laid down the policy to be pursued in 
erespect of this“drug in our Resolution of the 17th 
December, 1873. The annual reports of Excise 
Administration show that the subject’ has since 
been continually before Local Governments, who 
are making every possible endeavour to minimise 
the. evils and discourage the use of the drug where- 
ver it is a source of datger to consumers.” 


It thus appears that though two decades had 


passed after the acceptance of a more or less defective 


excise system, the Government of India had not con- 
templated the idea of making any change in it o1 the 
plea that almost insurmountable practical difficulties 
stood in the way of introducing prohibition of ganja 
though, at the same time, it was admitted that injury 
results from indulgence in it. ~ 

Tue Inpian Hemp Daves ComMMISSIVN; 1893-94 

The matter, however, was not allowed to rest 
there mainly because of the anti-ganja propaganda 


carried on in India whi¢h went on receiving publicity 
in England through the interest taken in the matter 


_ by the leaders of the Temperance Movement in that 


‘Despatch No. 36 (Revenue), dated the 16th March 


country. ~ 

On the 3rd March, 1893, one of the most prominent 
of these, Mr. W. S. Caine, M-P., asked Lord Kimber- 
ley, Secretary of State for India, ‘whether he was pre- 
pared to appoint a Commission to conduct an enquiry 
into the manufacture and distribution of hemp drugs, 
the effects of their consimption on the social] and 
moral condition of the peoplé and the desirability of 
prohibiting the cultivation of the hemp plant and the 
sale of ganja and. allied drugs. 

This was agreed to by Lord Kimberley who, in his 
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‘selves with auction of licenses forthe privilege 


"1893, requested the Government of India to appoint 
a Commission for the purposes stated above giving it 
such instructions as would insure that the proposed 


“enquiry On an all-India basis would be thorough and 


complete. "8 

The Commission ~ in question consisting of @ 
European President and six members, of whom three 
were non-officials including two large zemindars, ‘was 


appointed on the 3rd July, 1893, and submitted its 
report -in seven volumes including the evidence of 


1,193 witnesses on the 6th August, 1894. It is note- 
worthy that two out of the three non-official members 
dissented from the main report. 


Finpincs of THE Hemp Drucs Commission 


From the standpoint of - the present discussion, 
the most important recommendations of the ‘Commis- 
sion were that a Government monopoly of production 
and sale was, for practical reasons, undesirable, 
secondly, that the total prohibition of cultivation and 
sale of the hemp drugs was “neither necessary nor 
expedient” and, lastly, that “a policy of control and 
restriction” was a satisfactory way to meet the hemp 
drug menace. . 

The means suggested were adequate 
control of production axd restrictions on distribution 
and private possession, - detailed information about 
which agpears below. 

After a comparison of the- methods “of production 
and distribution of the hemp drugs and the taxation 
methods adopted by different Local Governments, the 
Commission recommended what,’ in those days, was 
called the Bengal system of taxation. This was a cot- 
bination of a direct fixed duty on the drugs them- 
of 
vend. The auction system by itself was regarded as 
inadequate as a combination among the vendors or 
the absence of competition among them is’ calculated 
to impair its efficiency as a satisfactory method of 
keeping high prices with =a view to reducing consump- 
tion. 

It was therefore suggested that the fixed duty 
should be as high as possible due regard being had’ to 
the consideration that it should not be so high as to 
either encourage smuggling or, by making the drug too 
expensive, to drive the addict to ‘the consumption of 
more. injurious substances like dhatura, ete. 

The beneficial effects of the above system of high 
taxation in restricting consumption were to be re- 
inforced by ‘limitation of the sources of supply. 
the case of ganja, it was felt that-this could be best 
secured by prohibiting the cultivation of the hemp. 
plant except ‘under license and by granting the neces- 
sary licenses under such conditions as to ensure super — 
vision and registration of the produce. a = 

In the case of charas, limitation-of supply and the 
fixing of its price in such a manner as to” reduce con- 


0 


taxation, — 


In . 


sumption without much chance of encouraging illicit — 


:, Waffic in it, were regarded as practical because almost - 


e a r) 


_+the whole of the amount consumed in our motherland 


Ca 
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is imported and the channels through which it passes 
ean be controlled without much difficulty, : 

The third methpd recommended for tightening up 
thé machinery for the reduction of consumption was 
“to keep the number of licensed shops to the lowest 
limit compatible with meeting the real demand.” 

The object of limiting the amount of hemp drugs, 


the possession of which would be legal was to dis-< 


courage smuggling and also to check excess, invariably 
fostered by the-control of a large stock by the addict. 
As the maximum of legal possession differed in different 
parts of India, the .Commission suggested that it 
should be the same ‘for the whole of our motherland. 

The last important recommendation was that 
whenever it was proposed to open new shops, the 
views of municipal bodies in towns and of respectable 
and propertied people in rural areas should be 
ascertained as to whether there existéd any necessity 
for them and whether the -location suggested was 
suitable. It was also stressed that proper cOnsideration 
should be given to objections when they came from 


" the- local people. 


It was finally suggested that the methods for con- 
trol] adopted should, as far as possible, be uniform for 
the whole of British India and that they should be 
made “systematically applicable” throughout its length 
and breadth. 


EXAMINATION oF ComMussion’s FinpINnGs “ 


The history of the control of the consumption of 
habit-forming narcotics as well as of alcoholic bever- 
ages shows that although our rulers tried their best to 
check what they called .excessive consumption through 
the adoption of various restrictive measures from time 
to time; the results achievéd in nearly two centuries 
of effort have not always been satisfactory. 

So far as measures aimed ‘at limiting the con- 
sumption of hemp drugs, through the imposition of 


high taxes as an indirect, method of meking them ~ 
experience has invariably. 


expensive, are concerned, 
shown that, generally -speaking, the drop in the 
quantity used has been temporary and that, before 
long, the addicts have adjusted themselves to the 
new circumstances and gone back to the consumption 
of former amounts either by reducing or by totally. 
depriving themselves and their families .of some of the 
necessaries of life. This was proved on pages 392-396 
of his Note of Dissent by Lala Nihal Chand, a memr 
ber of the Hemp Drugs Commission, The réader who 
feels any doubt about this matter will be able to 
satisfy himself if he consults the information given 
about the amounts of hemp drugs consumed and the 
taxes realised from them appearing in successive 
volumes of the Statistical Abstract of British India. 
The general incorrectness of the opinion expressed 
above was sought to be proved by the Hemp Drugs 
Commission which, on page 134 of its report stated 
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that “the consumption (of ganja) has been stationary 
during the last 15 years.” 
An. explanation offered for the above fact is 5 that 


‘the growing taste for liquor in certain urban areas had 


the effect of transferring the allegiance of certain 
people from ganja to liquor. 

Another and a quite not unreasonable explanation 
of the above phenomenon is that the opinion is 
evidently based on the amounts of recorded sales of 
ganja, the absence of illicit traffic in it being taken 
for granted. On pages 391-392 of his Note of Dissent, 
Lala Nihal Chand proved with the help of extracts 
from official documents that, during the period referred” 
to, there was little control on the area under the 
hemp plant, the .amount manufactured and made 
available to the public through legal channels and, 
lastly, that smuggling was common im practically every 
part of India. : 

The most satisfactory proof that high prices Jead 
to reduction would’ have been’ a diminution in the 
amount consumed by the public. In the absence of 


such evidence, it does not seem proper to accept at its 


face-value the views of the Commission. 

That the keeping down of the number of shops 
licensed to sell hemp drugs must have some effect in 
discouraging their consumption -cannot be denied. 
Unfortunately, their revenue-yielding possibilities 
have, at least occasionally, made Government officers 


‘keep them in mind when applications for permission 


to open new shops have been- made by interested 
parties. This neglect of duty on their part was noticed 
‘and commented on by the Hemp Drugs Commission . 
when, on page 310 of its report, it was stated that 


“The inerease of shops or failure to reduce 
them has often been pointed out as an error com- 
mitted by individual district officers whose aim was 
too much to raise revenue. The impropriety of this 
and its danger cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon. The matter is one which should be kept 
constantly in view by the Local Governments and 
by the Government of India.” 


The reduction in the number of shops would have 
been appreciable if only the opinion of the people 
among whom they are proposed to be located carried 
any weight with the licensing authorities. The attitude 
typical of the British official who claimed, not always 
with justice, to know more and to feel greater conecrn 
about the masses than-educated India, is evident from 
the following extract from the evidence of Mr. West- - 
macott, Excise Commissioner, Bengal, who said: ° 


“I think it is rubbish consulting local public 
opinion. It generally means consulting a number 
of babus who are out of all sympathy with other 
classes, and utterly ignorant and careless of their 
requirements. By ba bus I mean those known in 
Bengal as the bhadralok, comprising pleaders and 
schoolmasters in great part. My remarks do not 
apply to zemindars, who would not come forward 
and give an opinion in the matter of local option, 
but I should undoubtedly -go to them if anxious to 
find out what the local public opinion was, There 
would be no difficulty in getting public opinion in . 
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the villages, for it would be ascertained from the 

pradhans or principal raiyats, but in towns, the 

divin between classes is. such that there is no 
homogeneous public opinion, if I may use the 
phrase.” 

Coming to the question of limitation of possession, 
the Commission made the definite suggestion that the 
maximum for ganja and charas should be 5 and for 
bhang 20 tolas. As each tola is equal to 180 grains and 


as the hemp drugs do not, aecording to addicts them-* 


selves, produce aly injurious 
daily dose is limited to 10 grains or less, the restriction 
of private possession to the quantities just mentioned 
doés not. seem of any use from the standpoint of the 
discouragement of excess. It has therefore been sus- 
gested that the object aimed at can be better secured 
“through a marked reduction in the permitted maximum 
amount, 


Act XII or 1896 7 


After long and close examination of the recom- 
mendations of the Hemp Drugs Commission, the India 
Government took the necessary powers by an Act 
passed in 1896. Originally applicable to Northern 
India, the Central Provinces, Coorg and Ajmere- 
Merwara, it was gradually extended through the whole 
of British India. The Act in question lays down 
’ certain principles of which the most important is that 
it allows the administration“ to exercise complete 
control on the cultivation of the hemp plant and on 
the manufacture, import, export and transport of 
drugs produced from it. The Act provides that while 
the cultivation of the hemp plant is absolutely 
prohibited elsewhere, it should be allowed under 


license and proper supervision in certain places only... 


Under it, the collection of plants growing in a state 
of nature is put under certain restrictions while import 
of hemp drugs is prohibited except by certain specified 
routes. All the products are to be stored in_ bonded 
warehotises whence they are to be issued to licefscd 
vendors after payment of adequate duty. 

After securing the necessary authority through 
legislation, the next step taken by the Central 
Government was to lay down certain principles for 
the guidance of local governments in the matter of 
making improvements in their hemp drug  éxvise 
systems. 

In regard to ganja and charas, it was understood 
that the cultivation of the hemp plant in British India 
for the production of bhan- 
restricted as soon and as much as possible. Secondly, 
the production of ganja and the import of. charas 
would be allowed only under proper control and res- 
trictions. Thirdly, all ganja and charas on production 
or import into any province: would be liable to the 
payment of a direct quantitative duty on issue for 
distribution to the consumers from bended warehouses 
where the drugs are to be stored by the cultivators, 
dealers or importers. Lastly, the two drugs would, 
under suitable restrictions, be permitted to be carricd 


results so long as the. 


4 


and ganja ‘should be - 
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from one bonded warehouse to another in the same of. 
in another province, the duty on them being realised ‘ 


only on issue from the’ government depot, for retail 
sale in the province of consumption. 


The cultivation of the hemp plant for the produc- - 


tion of bhang was to be either prohibited or taxed. 
Its collection from wild plants by vendors for purposes 


of sale was to be permitted only under license and its. ~ 


transport carefully regulated and restricted. 

The above principles enunciated by the Central 
Government in their circular letter. No. 1925-8.R., 
dated the 30th April, 1896, were adopted with local 
and unimportant modifications by all the provinces 
by 1901. Thereafter, cultivation for the production of 
ganja and bhang was absolutely prohibited in Assam, 
the United Provinces and the minor provinees of 
Delhi, Ajmere-Merwara, Coorg and Baluchistan. It 
was, however, permitted, generally for the production 
of ganja, in limited areas, and under careful restric- 
tions in Bengal, Bihar, Central Provinces, Bombay 
and Madr&s. While, practically speaking, the ganja 
produced in all the aréas except the first supplies the 
provincial needs the main supply comes from a tract 
in Bengal now forming part of Eastern Pakistan. 

It is in Punjab and Madras only that the manu- 
facture of bhang from plants which have been specially 
cultivated for the purpose is permitted to wholesale 
dealers under license. The quantity: thus obtained is 
not, however, adequate enough to satisfy the demand 
which is met from what comes from wild plants. 

Machinery controlling the import of charas has 
gradually been greatly improved thereby ensuring its 
availability in quantities sufficient to meet the Indian 
demand for the drug. 


LIMIrATIon OF CULTIVATION 


From what has appeared previously, it is clear 
that the principal features of the hemp drug’ policy 
which we have inherited from our old rulers and to 


which we are still adhering, consist in diminished 


production through restricted cultivation under State 
supervision and reduced consumption through payment 
of a& quantitative duty before issue from bonded 
warehouses, retail sale under license and.restriction on 
private possession. 

It -cannot, however, be denied that provided the 
problem of the illicit production and -traffic in hemp 
drugs can be successfully handled, the most - effective 
of all measures for’ ensuring diminished consumption 
is a cutting down of the supplies possible only through 
reduction in the area under the hemp plant. It is also 
equally true that a steady reduction 


licensed for the cultivation of the hemp plant by 


‘Government is the best possible proof of the sincerity 


of its desire to stamp out addiction to hemp drugs 
In this connection, the attention of the reader is 

invited to the following statement taken from the 

official publication Agricultural Statistics of British — 


India which shows the area in acres under the hemp | 


in the area’ 
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plant up to 1934-35. The-figures for the other years 
were supplied to the present writer by the Economic 


and Statistical Advisor, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Government of India. 

Year Area in acres 
1900-1901 me ES ee a 4.096 
1909-1910 ote ha a 1,918. 
1919-1920 1,740 
1925-1926 1,456 
1929-1930 1,023 
1931-1932 808 
1932-1933 oe 1,032 
1934-1935 3, “3 oe 828 
1939-1940 3 of .. + 1918 
1942-1943 1,094 
1943-1944 1,368 
1944-1945 He ws 3 2,883 
1945-1946 big ae a: 1,515° 


After an examination of the figures appearing 
above, it cannot be denied that a successful effort to 
reduce the area under the hemp plant was made 
between 1900 to 1932. It cannot, however, be said that 
this policy was consistently followed ‘in later years. 


¢ 


VARIATIONS, ACCIDENTAL AND DELIBERATE, 
» IN ACREAGE 

There are certain factors which account for the 
variations in the area under the hemp plant. The first 
of these is that its culfivation is something like 4 
gamble. In addition to ‘the adoption of certain 
methods carelessness in which means, at the least, 
partial failure, the cultivator has no remedy against 
the vagaries of weather which play a larger part in 
the quantity of the ganja produced than most people 
are generally aware of. _ 

As. regards the first’ of these, mention should be 
made of the fact that the operation of eliminating the 
male plants which has to be conducted by experts 
before the flowers are developed and when therefore 
it is difficult to distinguish between the useless male 
and the remunerative female plant, is always one 
requiring frequent repétition, unless it is done with 
thoroughness, in the language of an expert, “the 
presence of a few staminate (i.e, male) plants in the 
field suffices to injure the entire crop” thereby 
seriously curtailing the total output. 

So far as the effects of adverse weather conditions 
are concerned, rain in no less than three different 
stages during the period of cultivation diminishes the 
yield—at the time of sowing the seeds, during trans- 
plantation of the seedlings and when the female plants 
begin to secrete the narcotie principle. 

In the absence of these unfavourable factors, a 
small area can produce a larger quantity of ganja than 
a larger area the plants grown on which have to con- 
tend against the above-mentioned adverse conditions. 


ed 


- 
* 
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‘able tendency towards increase. 
clear from the 
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It follows therefore that a comparatively small area 
under the hemp plant is not always a correct indication 
of a correspondingly smaller output, 

‘It happens, at least occasionally, that the opera- 
tion of one or other of the factors mentioned above 
spoils the crop and when figures showing the area 
under the hemp plant are drawn up, the Jand un- 
successfully sown for the production of ganja is left 
out, If large areas are affected, the official statistic: 
show a marked reduction in the hemp plant acreage 
when, of course, it is accidental. 

Experience extending over decades enables the 
Iixcise Department to make a fairly correct estimate 
of-the amount of ganja required each year. To be on 
the safe side, it has to maintain a reserve stock to 
supplement the amount produced in particularly . bad 
years. It is therefore that acreage is increased when 
the reserve stock is low and diminished when it is 
large. When ganja produced in a particularly favour- 
able year is much larger in amount than is normally 
absorbed, the administration, if confident that the 
excess will retain its potency, reduces the area in the 
succeeding year, the idea being to have that quantity 
of the drug in stock for which there is likely to be an 
effective demand at the particular price fixed, though 
indirectly by the Excise Department, for retail 
sale. 


In this connection, prohibitionists draw attention 
to the fact. that the figures for the import of charas 
into our motherland varied roughly between 61,000 
and 61,500 seers in the twelve years between 1943 and 
1946. This is regarded as the clearest possible evidence 
that the imports of this drug have been sought to be 
regulated, generally with a large amount of success, 
in such a manner, as to meet what we may describe 


‘as the fixed demand for this narcotic. 


So far as bhang, the major part of which is manu- 
factured from wild plants, is concerned, the effects of 
various measurés adopted from time to time to restrict 
its availability have not tended to steadily reduce the 
amount constimed, a fact clearly proved from figures 
appearing below. - 

While, from one point of view, it may be argued 
that the above policy keeps indulgence in hemp drugs 
within certain bounds, it cannot. be denied that. it, at 
least indirectly, encourages habitual indulgence in 
them, through their easy availability. 


WHERE THE SHop PincHEs 


Though there has been a diminution in the total 
quantity of licit hemp drugs eonsumed in “British” 
India, it has not been steady. What is still more 
regrettable is that it has latterly shown an unmistak- 
This is abundantly 
following statement showing the 
amounts in seers of hemp drugs issued to the public 


under Government supervision. 
& 
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Year Bhang Ganja Charas ; 

1912-13 478,465 415,537 102,731 

1933-34 989,866 162,229 58,918 . 

1934-35 292,166 162,153 61,429 

1939-40 988.627 141,820 53,546 (Estimate 60 846) 

1945-46 395,237 187,616 (Estimate 61,000) 
(Estimate 221,616) 


~ 


The information for the years 1912-13, 1933-34 and. . 


1934-35 is taken from the Memorandum on Excise 
(Hemp Drugs) published by the India Government. 
The last issue is that for the year 1936-37 which the 
present writer has so far been unable to secure. ° 
The information for the years 1939-40 and 1945-46 
has been supplied by the Central Board of Revenue. 
It is incomplete because the figures for the consump~ 
tion of charas for Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Berar, for the year 1939-40 were not available. We, 
however, find that in 193435, the total amount of 
charas consumed in‘these areas was 7,375 seers. It does 
not seem unreasonable to take 7,300 seers as the 
amount consumed in 1939-40 in which case the total 
amount of charas was 60,846 seers. 
' §imilarly, the information for 


1945-46 jis in- 


complete because the.amount of gafja consumed 10. 


Bengal is not included in the figures. In this connce- 
tion, it should be-stated that between 1934-35 and 
1939-40, the consumption of licit ganja in Bengal has 
varied from 34,700 to 35,500 seers. It may therefore 
be assumed that we are not erring on the side of 
excess if we assume that Bengal consumed 34,000 seers 
of ganja in 1945-46. If this is accepted as being, on the 
whole, a fair approximation of the quantity smoked, 
it follows that, the total amount of ganja eonsumed 
in 1945-46 was 221,616 seers. 

So far as the figures for charas are concerned, it 
does not appear that there was anything like a, marked 
difference either way between the quantities consumed 
in 1939-40-and 1945-46. In other words, the amount of 
charas consumed in 1945-46 was ound ae 61,009 
seers, 

From the above statement, we are oleae in 
inferring that there was a praiseworthy reduction in 
the quantity of licit hemp drugs made available to the 
public in what was, till recently, British India, during 
the years 1912-40. 

This, however, is not true for subsequent years as 
is clearly evident from a comparison of the figures for 
~ 1939-40 and 1945-46. On the other hand, it may be 
argued that there has been a noteworthy increase of 
more than one lakh seers in the consumption of bhatig 
and also of more than 40,000 seers in the case of ganja 
while consumption of licit charas has remained more 
or less steady. 

It thus appears that the existing excise policy. has not 
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been successful in steadily bringing down the consump- 
tion of licit hemp drugs, which jumps up from time 
to time. It also shows the xesponsiveness of the 
administration to the demand for them whenever it 
manifests itself which is not how prohibition in stages 
should work. 


iiitoanawe or Hemp Droc Poucy 


It is a well-known fact that, broadly speaking, 
the volume of the sale of any particular article is 
conditioned by such factors as its availability in 4 
large number of places easily accessible to the buyer, 
shortage or abundance of supply and the price 
demanded for it. ' 

As regards the first. of these, such information as 
is available tends to show that there has been a small 
reduction in the number of shops licensed to sell hemp 
drugs to the public but, for all practical purposes, only 
in the less populous areas of consumption. This does 
not, however, imply any improvement in the situation 
as has been amply proved in the last section. 

As regards the other two points, the aim of the 
policy so far followed has been to take especial care 
that the market is never flooded with a larger quantity 
of the drugs than it can absorb at a ‘price calculated 
to minimisé illicit traffic simultaneously ensuring its 
discouragement by penalising it. 

These explain why the existing policy has proved 


a failure asa satisfactory method of bringing about a 


steady. reduction in the total amount consumed. This 
is so because from what has been said elsewhere in 
regard to the various factors responsible for addiction 
to hemp drugs, it is abundantly clear that they will 
continue to operate and addiction will persist as a _ 
feature in our life so long as hemp drugs, licit or 
illicit, are, more or less, easily available. 

Our old rulers never made any secret of the fact 
that it was not their purpose to stamp out addiction 
to hemp drugs, for the aim of the different restrictive 
measures adopted so.far has, in. the language of an 
official document on the hemp drug policy, been 
“limiting the production and sale by a high rate of 
duty without placing the drug entirely beyond the 
reach of those who will insist upon having it.” 

The availability of hemp drugs implied in the 
policy summarised in the above lines certainly 
constitutes an encouragement, though indirect, of the 
creation of fresh addicts. Under these circumstances, 
it cannot be denied that so long as the present situa- 
tion is permitted to continue, the best that can be 


‘hoped for is not the extinction of hemp drug addiction 


but the continued existence of generation after gene- 
ration of addicts who, taking the most favourable 
view of the matter, will, it is hoped, indulge in 
moderate quantities. 


= 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 


By SUDHANSU SEKHAR MUKHERSI, Advocate, High Court. | = 


Tue Constituent Assembly on the basis of the resolu- 
tion of the 29th August, 1947, appointed the Drafting- 
Committee to draw up a draft of the new Constitu- 
tion of India. The Committee consisted of persons of 
great worth who after careful consideration submitted 
‘their draft on 21st February, 1948 to the President of 
the Constituent. Assembly. It deals with various sub- 
jects and in fact it is an enormous document. I should 
like to refer to only.some of its very important features 
and offer my suggestions for what they are worth. 


Powsr RELATING To ALTERATION OF AREAS OF 
EXISTING STaTes 

Under Section 290 of the Government. of India Act, 
the Governor-General may alter: the area and the 
boundaries of an existing province. This power 18 
practically fetterless. ; 

The corresponding provision in the Draft Consti- 
tution is to be found in Article 3 and the relevant 
portion thereof is reproduced herein below : 


, Extracts from Article 3 
“Parliament may by law . . . alter the bound- 
aries of any state (.e., a province) . ... Provided 
that no, Bill for the purpose shall be introduced 

. except by the Government of India and unless 

. (a) either ‘ 

(¢) a representation in that behalf has been 
made to the President by a majority of the 
representatives of the territory in the Legis-, 
lature of the State from which the territory 

‘- is to be separated or excluded or 

(i) a resolution in that behalf has been passed 
by the Legislature of any state whose 
boundaries or name will be affected by the 
proposal to be contained in the Bill and 

(b) where the proposal contained in the Bill 

affects the boundaries . . . the views of the Legis- 
lature of the state both with respect to the pro- 
posal to introduce the Bill and with respect to the 
provisions thereof have been ascertained by ‘the 
President .....+.. “i 
CRitIcISM OF THE PROVISION 
Parliament is thus being bound with so 
fetters that the new provision will 
reduced to a dead letter. n 
The conditions that have been imposed in this 
portion of the article can not at all appeal to practical 
minds. They will give rise io endless complications and 
are bound to arrest all actions in this behalf. 
Sub-clause (a) (2) refers to the condition prece- 


many 
practically be 


dent to separation or exclusion and Sub-clause (a) (i) “ 


deals with the case of alteration of the boundaries. 
One does not necessarily exclude the other. Does the’ 
_expression “majority of the representatives of the 
territory” refer to exactly that piece of territory which 


a 


is being excluded or separated? If so, you may get 
only one representative. It may also*be that the parti- 
cular territory is only a small portion of and not co- 
extensive with the Constituency from which a repre- 
sentative member is elected. Thus, Clause (a) -(z) is ® 
mere jumble. ; ’ 

Then, Sub-clause (a) (2) refers to the state whose 
boundaries will be “affected” by the proposal to be 
contained in the Bill. Thus, it refers to the state that 
gains and also to the state that loses. The resolution 
that will be passed by the Legislature of the gainer 
state will support the proposal for inclusion whereas” 
the one that emanates from the Legislature of the 
loser state may strike a discordant note. 

What then is the point in making this conflict a 
condition precedent to the introduction of a Bill in 
that behalf? » 

If the word, “affected” in Sub-clause (a) (%) refer 
to only the loser state, can you normally expect that 
its Legislature will support the proposal for alteration 
of boundaries which would have the effect of cutting . 
off a piece of its territory? Take, for instance, the 
ease of Manbhum or Singbhum. It. was a part of 
Bengal and by virtue of a British “ukase,” it was 
arbitrarily tacked on to Bihar about 36 years ago. If 
the restitution of this territory to West Bengal is 
made dependent on the approval of the Legislature 
of the State of Bihar, one may have to wait till dooms- 
day and Parliament may get=-no chance to exercise its 
power under Article 3. If Bihar adopt a fair attitude, 
the tangle will, no doubt, be straightened straightaway. 
But the fact remains that those two Sub-clauses sow 
the seeds of strife. To ensure . integration of the 
different states, Parliament should possess unfettered 
powers in this respect and the affected States must not 
be allowed to offer any impediment. 


Succestep AMENDMENT 
For the above reasons I would suggest that the 
portion of Article 3-that comes in after “Provided 
that . . . Government of India” should be deleted in 


its entirety. 


AxnticLE Revatine to CrrizeNsHip 
The next important article is Article No. 5 which 
deals with the question of citizenship. 


Text of Article 6 | 
Article 5 of the Draft Constitution reads as 
follows: r 


At the date of commencement of this Constitu- 
tion— - 

(a) every person who or either of whose 
parents or any of whose grand-parents was 


e 
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_ born in the territory of India as defined in 
this Constitution and who has not made his 
permanent abode in any foreign State after 
the first day of April, 1947 ; and 

every person who or either of whose 
parents or any of whose grand-parents was 
born in India as defined in the Government 
of India Act, 1935 (as originally enacted), 
or in Burma, Ceylon or Malaya, and who 
has his domicile in the territory of India 
as defined in this Constitution, shall be a 
citizen of India, provided that he has not 
acquired the citizenship of any foreign State 
before the date of commencement of this 
Constitution. 


' Explanation —For the purpose of clause (b) of 
this article, a person shall be deemed to ne his 
domicile in the territory of India— 


(z) if he would have had his domicile in auch 
territory under Part II of the Indian Suc- 
cession Act, 1935, had the provisions of that 
Part been applicable to him, or 

(7) if he has, before the date of commencement 
of this Constitution, deposited in the office 
of the District Magistrate a declaration 19 
writing of his desire to acquire such domi- 
cile and has resided in the territory of 
India for at least one month before the 
date of the declaration. 


§. 10 of tue INDIAN Succession Act 
The Draft makes a reference to Part II of the 
Indian Succession Act of 1925. Part II contains 16 sec- 
tions of which 10 has a great bearing upon- the 
matter in hand. §. 10 reads as follows : 
A man acquires a new domicile by taking up 


his fixed habitation in a country which. is not “that 
of his domicile of origin. 


(bd) 


Explanation—A man is not to be deemed to have 


taken up his fixed habitation in British India merely 
by reason of his residing there in His Majesty’s civil, 
military or air force service, or in the exercise of any 
profession or calling. 


CoMMENT 


Some correspondents have .made a great noise 
about the alleged defects of this definition in various 


newspapers. The principal complaint seems to be that~ 


people who were born in Pakistan or who have a fixed 
residence in such a place but who on account of their 


calling reside in “post-partition” India for a long time, - 


do‘ nos unfortunately come within the definition. 
There is also another complaint that if ‘those people 
-do not intend to return to Pakistan they should be 
treated as citizens of India as,\a matter of course. I, 
for one, do not find much merit in either of the two 
complaints. : ‘ 

The explanation to S. 10 of . the Succession Act 
disposes of the first complaint. If it be their intention 
not to return to Pakistan, all that is necessary for 
them to do is to put in an application as stated in 
Clause (2) of Article 5 of the Draft. The first illus- 
tration of S. 10 of the Indian Succession Act which 
runs as follows makes the position quite clear : 
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“A, whose domicile of origin is in England 
proceeds to British India where he settles as a 
Barrister or merchant intending to reside there 
during the remainer of his ‘life. His domicile 18 
now in British India.” 3 
My answer to the second complaint is that 
Article 5 embodies a rule of prudence. Unless they 
declare in writing their desiré to acquire such domicile, 
nothing can prevent them ftom running with the hare 
and hunting with the hound. , No State can possibly 
tolerate this position. 

Some objection may, however, legitimately be 
taken to the reference made in the explanation of 


‘Article 5-to the provisions of the Indian Succession 
Act, 1925. In future the present Succession Act may be _ 


wg 


repealed or amended and an inquiry may have to be 7 


instituted in order to understand the meaning of the 
word “domicile.” 
nothing from outside. It should be self-contained. 


_ SUGGESTION 


The Clause (7) of the Explanation in Article 5 
should specifically state the relevant portion of Part i 
of the Succession Act. 

The next article I should like to advert to is 
Article 11 which abolishes “untouchability” in the 
following words: 


” 


Text of Article 11 
“Untouchability” is abolished and its practice in 
any form is forbidden. The enforcement of any 
disability arising out of “untouchability” shall be 
an offence punishable in accordance with law. 


CoMMENT . 


Every aaneaeiavine man will appreciate the 
stern measures the Legislature may take in this behalf. 
But unless the enactment indicates precisely the nature 
of ‘the evil that has to be tackled, we may not possess 
what we want. If a judge proceed to grapple with 
physical uncleanliness, it will be difficult. to attribute 
such a course to pure cussedness though we may guess 
what the committee really drive at. 


SUGGESTION 


The Constitution Act should set forth élearly the 
gist of the offence and should precisely settle its limits 
so that a citizen may have this assurance that he is 
not legally bound to exhibit. fondness for, say, a leper. 

' The next article on which I should like to say a 
word or two is Article 13 which is the Great Charter 
of personal and political liberty. a 


Extracts from Article 13(1 ‘ 


all citizens shall have the right 
Bt to freedom ‘of speech and. expression 
(c) to form "associations or unions 
{(d) to move freely throughout the territory of 
India 
(e) to reside and settle in any part of the 
territory of India 


-_ 8s © es © 8 # #8 © 


(j) to acquire, hold and dispose of property, « 


(g) . 


* 2 » . * t 
oo . 3 


_ ‘ 


The Constitution Act should require ~ 


# 


4 


‘Then- follow four clauses which: gave the existing 
law relating to the subjects mentioned in the efore- 
said sub-clauses and: which also clearly lay down that 


nothing in the said sub-clauses. would. “prevent +he 


State from making. any: law imposing in the. interests 
of the general public. or in the interests of public order, 


" raptrictions on the exétclse of the rights conferred by . 


the aforesaid sub-clauses.” 
, Commint 


Our own people are now in the saddfe and we’ 


should render all help to enable them to conduct the 
pare of the State constitutionally. There are “no flies 

n” them, but still there is some rub. 

If the different States work team-wise, pull 
together and share alike weal and woe, that will mean 
millennium.. But can we say that fissiparous tendencies 
are not discernible in different provinces or States 
within the.dominion of India ? The expressions “public 
order” or “interests of general public” were remorse- 
lessly laid under contribution whenever “lawless laws” 
used to be enacted during the British tule to deprive 
people of their liberty. So the aforesaid turgid language 
(eg; public order) may emit foam and froth but it 
would convey little sense. 


: SuccESTION 
The clauses that save the power of the State to 
. impose ‘restrictions on the exercise of: the rights con- 
ferred by the Indian. charter of liberty’ may. in fact 
nullify the charter and as such those clauses must be 
repealed. Only in emergency Parliament alone should 
possess the power to, impose restrictions on the exercise 
of fundamental rights of a citizen; otherwise the 
“Magna Carta” may become a joke. 

There are many other clauses in the Draft, But 


I propose to touch on only two other points, the ° 


Judicature and. special provisions relating to minorities, 
Tue Feverar JupicaTurs 


Chapter IV of the Draft deals with the Federal 


Judicature. 
(2) Age. of Retirement 

Article 103 (2) states inter alia that a judge of the 
Supreme Court shall hold: office until he attains. the 
age of sixty-five years. 

The question is~should he not retire earlier ? 
When the High Courts were first established in British 
India, Government did not fix any retiring age. But 
it was latterly considered expedient that some age- 
limit should be fixed and in the Government of India 
Act it was laid down that a judge of a High Court 
“shall hold office until he attains the age of = 
years.” * 

When she Constitution is finally adopted, the 
authorities should very carefully consider whether a 
judge in India will be able to discharge his onerous 
duties efficiently if he be permitted. to hold his office 
until he attains the age of 65 years. (Vide Comment 
on Article 193). 


a 
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have a salubrious effect on all 
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(it) Appellate Jurisdiction of Supreme Court - 

Article 110 allows an appeal to the Supreme Court 
from any judgment | of .a - High Couit in a State, 
whether in Givil, Criminal-or other protecting, if the. 
High Court certifies that the case involved 4 
stibstantial question of law as to the interpretation of 
the Constitution Act. . 

Article 111 allows an appeal to the Supreme Court 
from a judgment in a-.civil proceeding of a High Court. 
under cértain conditions-even when the case does not. 
involve a question of thé interpretation of Constitu- 
tional Legislation. . 

CoMMEN’T 

Theted is no provision for an appeal to the Supretiie 
Court. from a High Court’s judgment in criminal 
matters which involve questions other than the inter- 
pretation of Constitutional Jaw. 

. The recent decisions of the Federal.Court and of | 


the Privy Council in the cases of Huntley, Gill, B. B. 


Singh, Zaharuddin, Sudhir Dutta and others reveal 
that the High Courts committed very serious mistakes 
on plain questions of fact and law. This is a strong 
argument in favour of the proposition that in criminal’ 


proceedings which involve- deprivation of liberty and 


even capital punishment + there should be a right of 
appeal 1 to the Supre the Supreme Court without conditions or 
tipon such “conditions _a: arliament may be pleased 
fo impose. “The very existence of such a right will. 
concerned in the 
administration of criminal justice. It is difficult to- 
conceive why it was considered not Netessary to enact 
an article similar to Article 111 with regard to criminal 
cases. It is still more difficult to conceive that criminal 
matters affecting a-person’s liberty and life were consi- 
dered -less important than civil cases affecting @ 
person’s claim -to property. — a 
a SUGGESTION 

It is therefore suggested that an article similar 

to Article 111 should be incorporated in the Constitu- 


tion Act with regard to criminal cases. 


(nz) Tume Limit of Argument » 

Act 121 allows the. Supreme Court to make rules: 
with the approval of the President for regulating. 
generally the practice and procedure of the court 
including amongst other things . . . “(b) rules ag to 
the procedure for hearing appeals . . . including . . - 
the time to be allowed to advocates . . . to make 
their submissions eee are 

This follows the practice prevalent in the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America where, the 


_advocates are normally- allowed only one hour to argue 


each case, the rest of their submissions being in 
writing. Sri Alladi Krishnaswamy Ayyar, one of the’ 
members of the Committee, does not, however, 
consider it. necessary (as appears from the foot-note of 
the Draft) to mention this ‘power in this article 
because in‘his view the position of the Supreme Court 
in India, in respect of its general appellate functions, 
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is’ different from that of ‘the’ nen Court of. the - 


. United States. — . eye 

Moreover, all advocates are not equally brilliant, 
So the use-of the guillotine upon agruments may not 
siways be conducive to. administration of justice, Then: 
again the accepted principle is that “it is not enough 
that justice is done but .what is more important, the 
parties must feel that justice has been’ done.”- The 
use Of thé guillotine will certainly . produce some 
- feeling in the mind of a litigant but it can not be the 
feeling that justice has beén done. 


SuctestTIon 
For the above-mentioned ‘reasons ‘the’ fis limit 
portion of clause (b) of Article 121 should be. deleted. - 


a 


Tu Hien Covrrs IN THE Snares 
(1). Age Limit 
 Mebale 193 states that a judge of a High Court 


shall hold office until he ‘attains the age of sixty years 


or such higher age not excéeding sixty-five: years as 
may be fixed. by the State Legislature: 
The Committee state in the foot-nofe that “the 


--best men from the Bar often refuse appointments on | 


the Bench because under the existing age-limit of 60 

years they would. not have time to earn » full pension.” 
- ‘CoMMENT - - 

It may be submitted that the best men from the 

Bar often refuse appointments not because they would 


mot earn full pension, but because they are often ” 


passed over at the correct time and. ‘when a. belated 
.. discovery is made of their merits, they do not and they 
can. not enter into it with zest. So the reason aSsigned 
' by the Committee isnot at all a ‘strong. reason to 
justify the increase of the retiring age. I am not in- 
clined to believe that’ the, age-limit of 65: years will not 
impair the efficiency of a judge, in whichever court 
he may hold office. Even New Delhi's bracing climate 
ean not possibly arrest Nature or nullify the ravages 
of time. - ok ol 
Gueane: | 
The age-limit of 60 yéars—as embodied in s. 220 
of the Government of India Act—should be. retained 


in our Constitution Act. This should apply to the case . 
of also a judge of the Supreme Court forthe simple. 


reason that an office in the. Supreme Court can not 
per se confer on the meaiabent greater strength or 
‘ vigour. . = * i 


(ii) Appointment of a Judge of a High Court 

Article 193 (2) states that a person ‘shall not be 
qualified for appointment as a judge of a High Court 
unless he - .°. (a) has held for at'least 10 years & 
judicial office in any State. . 

(6) has been for at least 10 years an Advocate of 
a High Court. 


7 
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* Crrricism 
This is a highly ticklish: muni. and reruns 
goreful handling. ae 


a* 


* 
* 


‘ communities. 


e or . a “ 


sanctimoniousness, 


“ 
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a the ‘tradition of a High Court’ 1s to be iwaiiis 
tained and if a High Court is to remain in fact @ 
High Court, the right man should be in the-right. place. 


Each of the two clauses may include a person who 


has passed 10 years, in some mufassil area. Clause (6) 
includes also ‘a- person who after being-enrolled as a. - 


_advocate goes into service in some Government office. © 


Some of these people inwardly -aspire to be judges of 
a High Court as their impression is that if they can 
fish out a useful unele, they may get it. The President 
must be strong enough to beat off such inroads and 
it should never be forgotten that a man who stays 
away froma High Court can not be familiar with its 
atmosphere or its elevation, 

SUGGESTION ; 

The Ar ticle should be amended in seh a way that 
there is no room for any one excepting very competent 
advocates actually practising in-~a High Court, other- 
wise there is no’ ‘point in pouring | -contuniely on an 
LCS. judge. - an) 

Speci Provisions RELATING TO Munortiins 

Part, XIV of the Draft deals with those special 
provisions. Articles 292 and 294 provide for reservation 
of seats for the Muslims,*the Scheduled Tribes and - 
Indian Christians in the House of the People and in 
the. Legislative Assembly of every State. Article 295 
makes special provision regarding the representation of - 
the Anglo-Indians in the Legislative Assembliés of- the 
States. Articles 296 and 297 refer to the claims of 
minority communities to service and posts and . 
Article 208 refers’ to special provision with regard to 
educational grants for the benefit of the Anglo-Indian 
community. Article 10(3) also allows a State to make 
provision for the reservation of appointments’ or posts. 
in favour of any. backward class of citizens: 

Crrricism, 

If these articles are ensconced in the srahite they 
will not. help but will ohly injure. the “backward” 
This spoon-feeding instead of giving . 
those people an incentive to qualify themselves for - 


“open competition will only induce them to. concoct 


various devices to achieve a perpetuation of communal 
backwardness and it will also tempt many of the “non- 
backward” communities to “smuggle” them into that 
advantageous fold. The Britishers purveyed. this sort 
of patronage for their selfish ends but our Government 
cannot follow suit if they are anxious to prevent 
disintegration. If you do not nip this evil in the bud, 
it will take root and you may eradicate it after only 

reducing your country to a stricken field. | . 
SUGGESTION 

“These provisions should be deleted aftobetha: so 
that. all communities may’ stand on their own legs. 
These: legislative crutches: will never help them to find 
their legs. If the suggestioh for total repeal is not 
accepted, an irrevocable time limit must be fixed and 
there should be no further ministering to ass sort of 


cal Fol wes sf a 


Ovr freedom struggle varied in form and substance 
from time to time. Till.the Non-co-operation move- 
ment, one of its main planks was the presentation of 
-our demands and grievances. before the British public 
and Parliament through some well-organised agencies 
in England. Both during the regime of the East India 
Company and that.of the British Crown the necessity 
of his mode of political agitation was keenly felt. 
Perhaps it was more so during the latter period when 
the generality of the Britishers became directly 
interested in the governance of India. 


Up till the third decade of the nirieteenth century, 


political agitation was practically carried on, on our — 


behalf, by the non-official Britons in India and abroad... 
The speeches of Edmund Burke in connection ‘with 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings before the 


House of lords not only remind us of his 
‘ardent love of justice, but also of his deep 
sympathy for the oppressed Indians. It was im 


the twenties that Raja Ram Mohun Roy for 
the first time came forward to protest against the 
various measures of the Government. In my last, we 
heave seen how Ram Mohun Roy and his associates, 
among whom Dwarkanath Tagore and Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore were the most prominent, protested 
against the Press Regulations of 1823. Three years later, 
in 1826, the jury system was first introduced. in our 


courts of. law. Here was made an invidious distinction - 


by the ‘powers-that-be between Christians: and 
non-Christians. The Christians were eligible to be 
- jurors in all cases, whereas the non-Christians, both 
Hindus and Mussalmans, vould not act as such over 
the Christians. Ram Mohun fought tooth and nail 
against this measure. Public mind was so. much 
agitated over it that Hindus and Mussalmans alike 
joined hands with each other and sent a petition to 
the Government here as well as in England for either 
rectification or withdrawal of this ignoble thing, We 
find for the first time one Mr. John Crawfurd acting 
as agent of the Indians in England and presenting this 
case before the Parliament. It was due to the conti- 


nued agitation in India and abroad that the invidious — 
distinction was removed from the above measure In ‘ 


1832, | 

Ram Mohun Roy’s sojourn in England before th 
renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1833 proved very 
much beneficial to the Indian people. The interested 
Britons and the Christian missionaries painted. 
a very gloomy picture in their writings of our 
countrymen whom they regarded as heathens. and 
worshippers of-so many idols. Ram Mohun Roy dis- 
pelled this wrong idea to a large extent and by his 
actions and utterances proved that his countrymen 


were a race, inferior to nobody in ewlture, religion, 


intelligence and progressive’ ‘political outlook. During 
‘the discussions over the renewal of the Charter Ram 
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Mohun placed before responsible persons his views 
on the various aspects of . Indian administration. 
Rasik Krishna Mallik of Young Bengal fame broached 
this fact at the first memorial meeting, held after the 


.Raja’s death, in Calcutta on April 5, 1884. He said: 


_ ._ “To his going there we are in a great measure 
indebted for the best clauses in the new Charter, 
bad and wretched as the Charter is. Though it 
contains few provisions for the comfort and happi- 
ness of the millions that are subject to its sway 
for the interests of millions were sacrificed to the 
interests of a few tea-managers—yet bad and 
wretched as it is, the few provisions that it contains 
- for the good of our countrymen we owe to Ram 
Mohun Roy.” . 





' George Thompson 


Tas Brrrish Inpra Socrery 

In the late thirties the utility of starting a regular 
organisation in England to carry on propaganda on 
our behalf was felt by the local intelligentsia, Ram 
Gopal Ghose, another of Young Bengal fame, began 
conferring with William Adam on this subject in 1838. 
First of the Serampur Baptist Mission, and afterwards. 
a unitarian, and a friend and follower of Ram Mohun, 
William Adam was a real well-wisher of ° India. 
Ram Gopal Ghose wrote to his- friend Gobinda 
Chandra Basak, then posted’ at- Chittagong in the 
capacity of a Deputy Collector, a letter indicating the 
plan, on 12th August, 1838, as follows : 
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public measures.” . 


Petitions and public meetings had been the mode 
of agitation hitherto followed. And in all these. 
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. John Bright. ~* 
the Europeans used. to take a prominent part. But this 
method now must needs be changed. Ram Gopal also 
wrote in the above letter : oo 4 


“Mr. Adam will not lay the information before 
the English public as. his own, but he will distinctly 
tell how and in what manner it comes to his hand. 
Petitions and public meetings do not produce their 

‘ desired effects, only because it is.known to be the 
. doings of a. few English ‘agitators, but when they 
will see that the natives themselves are at work, 
seeking to be relieved from the grievances under 
which they labour, depend upon it, the attention 
of the British public -and consequently of the 
Parliament. will be awakened in such a manner that, 
‘the reaction upon thé local Government will -be 

* irresistible. We will then and not till then, see 
active measures of .amelioration put into , opera- 
tion,” ! : 

After his arrival m England Adam lost no time 
in introducing himself to the individual gentlemen who 


had already been serving our cause there. Primarily 


with the help- of Lord Brougham, Sir. Charles Forbes 
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Society of Calcutta, ‘started also. early this year and* 
‘the ‘only. political association of the time, felicitated 


the organisers of thé London Society at a meeting 


‘specially convened for the purpose, on November 30, 
1839: The first resolution runs thus : | 


“Resolved that the Society see with extreme 
satisfaction the formation of the: British India 
Society, and that it is expedient that all persons 
interested in‘ the prosperity of India should give 

_ their hearty co-operation to its objects, in order to 
. identify the interests of this country with those- of 
Britain.” _ 
In one resolufion the Society en{phasised”the need 


.of ‘supplying funds from here. In the subsequent ones 


they indicated the nature of their co-operation with 


the newly-formed body. It may be noted here that the 


promoters of the Landholders’ Society which included 
both Indians and Europeans, could not think of the 
interests of India being different from those of Britain. 
That the interests of both might one day clash with 
each other and prove a hurdle-in the path of India’s 


‘progress, was beyond their perception at that time. 


Even during the first year of its existence, the 
London Society was able to enlist the active sympathy 
of such a noted ‘parliamentarian and orator as George 
‘Thompson. Thompson had already made a name as @ 
humanitarian worker in the ¢ause of the’ emancipation 
of slaves. He along with a few others toured important 
places of Englarid and delivered in specially organised 
meetings speeches ‘on various Indian topics. The 
‘Society got them printed in book-form for distribution. 
Sir Charles Forbes, éalled at the time the “Benevolent 
Father of India” subscribed five hundred pounds to 
the Society. a 7 | 


The British “India - Society celebrated its first 


anniversary in London on July 5, 1840." The resolutions _ 


passed at: the meeting indicate the nature atid trend 
of the Society’s work. The first resolution reads ag 


‘follows : : 


-' “Phat’ thé Government and the people of ‘this 
‘Empire are responsible to the civilised world for 

: the maintenance and administration of British rule 
-- in India, -on such principles as should promote the 
happiness and improvemént of the Native popula- 
tion.” | zs 7 tome a : 
The last but not the least, was,a very comprehen- 
sive resolution ; and covered almost all the spheres of 
Indian administration. It shows how the oppressive 
Measures adopted by. Company’s’ governnient here 


- agitated the minds of our friends in England at the 


time. I quote this resolution in’ full below : 


“That. this meeting is of - opinion that the 
‘oppressive and fluctuating amount of the land 
revenue, the general resumption by the Indian 

'. Government of demands on lands hitherté held 
~Tent-free, the imperfection and corruption in the 
administration of police and justice, the maintenanCe 
- of vexatious monopolies, are evils which ought +o 
receive the immediate attention of the Government 


‘of this country, as tending .to produce: discontent - 
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-gmiong the native population, to unsettle the 
tenures of property, and endanger the publie peace ; 
to cramp the exertions of industry hy the progress 
of improvement, to Jessen the production of 
exportable commodities, and by necessary conse- 
quence, the capacity of extending commercial rela- 
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tions with Great Britain and other nations, and to 
diminish the forces of the example which England 
has set by the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies, and thus perpetuate the existence of slavery 
in the other parts of the world.”* 


In 1841, the Society began to publish a monthly 
journal as its organ, called the British I7dian Advocate, 
under the editorial charge of William Adam. “One of 
the ends contemplated is,” wrote the editor in its very 
first issue, “to make the journal a medium of com- 
munication between the people of England and the 
people of India, faithfully representing the sentiments 
of each to the other on all the gréat questions that 
affect their rights and interests, a | 


Dwarkanath Tagore’s presence in England in 1842 
gave a fillip to the cause the British India Society 
represented. Dwarkanath came into contact with the 
members of the Society and other leading Britishers 





* The Friend of India, October 1, 1840. 

f~ Quoted in Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Great Men of India, 
etc., Vol. II, p. 25. 

The Friend of India for March 11, 1841, writes : “The British 
Indian Advocate.—By some mishap we have not received the copy 
of the British Indian Advocate, which we have no doubt. has been 
sent to us by the Editor, Mr. Adam, and we are unable therefore 
to offer any remarks upon it.” 
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and placed before them the facts about Indian adnuinis 
tration. He naturally made acquaintance with George 
Thompson, an active member of the Society. Thompson 
was eager to have first-hand knowledge about Indian 
affairs. While returning home, Dwarkanath ‘brought 
Thompson with him and, soon after their arrival, 
introduced him to the leading lights of the Young 
Bengal. The latter found in Thompson a real well- 
wisher of India. With his help and advice they founded 
the Bengal British India Society on April 20, 1843, 
after the model of the London one. The local Society 
collected materials from different quarters and supplied 
them to the London Society to conduct political 
agitation there. 
THe InpIAN Rerorm Soc 

The Company’s Charter was renewed for the last 
time in 1853. Discussion for and against the renewal 
of the. Charter had continued in the previous years. 
Both the Bengal British India Society and the Land- 
holders’ Society were in a moribund condition. The 
leaders of both these Societies formed a new organisa- 
tion in Calcutta called the British Indian Association 
on October 29, 1851. So far as political agitation 
was concerned, this Association became a power in the 
land. And its power was felt even in the first year of 
its existence. About this time the English friends and 
supporters of the Indian cause started a society in 
England under the name of the Indian Reform Society. 





W. C. Bonnerjee 


Richard Cobden and John Bright, both members ol 
Parliament, were the principal founders of this orga- 
nisation. The Indians here naturally took great interest _ 


f 


in the affairs of the Society formed in London. 
The Bengali daily Sambad Prabhakar observes in its 
issue of the 14th July, 1853 ; 


_ . “With a view to collect. funds for the Indian 
Reform Society of London, the Indians assembled 
im a meeting at the Hindu Metropolitan College on 
Sunday, 13th Ashar (June 26). The money collected 
would be sent to the Society.” (Translated from 
Bengali). | 
The Indian Reform: Society sent Delvy Symur, 8 
member of Parliament, to India. After touring the 
country he sailed from Bombay early in 1854. 





Miss Mary Carpentgr 


Tue Inpra Society - 

Hardly a decade had passed before the Society 
Dearing the above name was ushered into existence in 
London. During these years many~changes had taken 
place in the Government of India. The Sepoy Mutiny 
was quelled, and the British Crown took over the charge 
of the Government of India from the hands of the 
East India Company. The Mutiny so much threatened 
the latter’s sway that stringent administrative measures 
wére adopted after the change-over in order to ensure 
she safety of the British rule in India. It was due to 
che spread of English education that a new class of 
ntelligentsia nurtured in the Western. thoughts and 
deas had been growing up. They were considered the 
nain prop of the British rule in India. The doors of 
Sivil Service had been thrown open to the Indians even 
efore the Charter Act of 1853. For various reasons the 
ndians could not avail themselves of this opportunity 
ill 1863 when for the first time Satyendra Nath Tagore 
md Mano Mohun Ghose appeared in the examination. 
jatyendra Nath succeeded and Mano Mohun was 
msuecessful. The success of Satyendra Nath upset the 
xamining authorities and they began changing rules in 
uch a manner that though Mano Mohun sat twice 
fterwards for the examination, he could not come out 
uecessful. The Indians who were then residing in 
Ingland were rudely shocked at their conduct. Some 
f them saw through the deep-laid scheme and proposed. 
» form themselves into a committee to move against 


‘ 
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this most shameless injustice. Thus the India Society ~ 


was founded. 


It should be noted here that W. C. Bonnerjee, the > 


famous Indian Barrister and the First President of the 
Indian National Congress, then preparing for his law 
in London, took a very prominent part in establishing 
this society.* Dadabhai Naoroji of hallowed memory 
became its president. The Society immediately after its 
formation sent. a memorandum to the Secretary of 
State against the injustic2 done in respect of the 
Indian candidates, present and potential, for the Civil 
Service examination. But he simply pleaded his in- 
ability to intervene in this matter. In this connection 
it should be mentioned that Mano Mohun Ghose 
wrote the booklet, The Open Competition for the Civil 


Service of India and got it published in London in 


"366 criticising the policy of the British Government. 
- Tue Easr Invi Assocation | 
The India Society continued for two years. In 1867 
some well-meaning Englishmen—members of Parliament 
and retired officials from India—organised the East India 
Association. The India Society, satisfied with its objectg 
and programme of work, got itself merged into it. 


Dadabhai Naoroji, President of the Society, .was ap- 


pointed Secretary. 


oP 






Keshub Chunder Sen <peene 

The East India Association did considerable 
political work on our behalf in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. It began very well. During the 


* Of the part played by W. C. Bonnerjee, Dadabhai Naaroji told 
in the following vein at the time of the funeral of the former in 
London in 1906 : = 

“Speaking with considerable emotion, he recalled the time, more 
than fifty years ago, when he had just made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Bonnerjece, then a student preparing for the Bar. His patriotic fervour 
and zeal in youth (he said) was no less ardent than in later years. 
One of his earlier attempts to serve his ‘country was the foundation 
of a London Indian Society, now merged in the East India Association ; 
and on his return to India his career of public usefulness gradually 
broadened until it reached an appropriate goal in his election 4&9 
President of the First Indian National Congress,” | . 
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first year it enlisted sixty-four life members and five 
hundred and thirty ordinary members. The report of 
the above year concludes in these encouraging terms : 


“The experience of the past leads to the hope 
that the East India Association has now become an 
Institution adapted to supply a want long-felt ; but 
the actual co-operation of the members in extend- 
ing their numbers, and_ thereby providing the 
requisite funds is absolutely necessary ; and should 
this result be attained, the Managing Committee 
are confident that the. foundation which has beet 
laid will not only be maintained, but the council 
to be appointed will find fresh occasions of useful- 
ness and the Association will cement more closely 
various interests which bind this country to 
India,.”** . 

| i ee 





Lal Mohan Ghose 


The Association had a quarterly journal of its own. 
Subjects affecting India were discussed’ in the articles 
of this periodical. Proceedings of the Association’s 
meetings were also printed in it. : 

Amrita Bazar Patrika of September 3, 1868, then 
exclusively a Bengalee weekly, gave an account of the 
Association, from which we can make-an estimate of 
its activities in its earlier days. Patrika wrote partly 
to the following effect : 

“A set of English personages have formed the 

East India Association. The object of the Associa- 

tion is to improve the Indian conditions. There are 

many Indians among its members. But we are very 
sorry to say that the majority of them are English- 

men. The Association has been founded for us ;° 80 

at least three-fourths of its members should have 

been of our race. To meet the expenses of the 

Association, every member is required to Pay the 

annual subscription of Rs. 10. For a life-member 

only a hundred rupees is required, but that should 
be paid at a time. The speeches delivered before 


the Association are printed in book-form every 
three-month. Members had to pay Rs. 2-8 extra 
for it annually, When we read the speeches, a thrill 
passes through our body. We think those who have 
an iota of patriotism in them, will not fail to help. 
’ the Association improve by paying this paltry sum 
of Rs. 10 as yearly subscription.”T : 


The Patrika also mentioned the invaluable services 
Dadabhai Naoroji, W. C. Bonnerjee and Kshetra- 
mohan Datta were then rendering to this Association. 


} 
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Tue Nationa INDIAN ASSOCIATION 
Miss Marry Carpenter, a social reformer of Great 


Britain atd a friend of India, visited the country for 
-four times in the sixties and seventies of the last 


century. She had already endeared « herself to the 
educated Indians by her The Last Days in England of 
the Rajak Ram Mohun Roy. After her return from 
India in 1867 she founded the National Indian Asso- 
ciation in London in order to carry on social and 
political work on our behalf. This Association had its | 
branches im different parts of India, the Secretary of 
the Caleutta branch being Mano Mohun Ghose. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji used to deliver speeches before the 





William Ewart Gladstone 


Association. One such was noticed in Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of March 26, 1874. Patrika wrote : 
“Dadabhai Naoroji of Bombay gave a lecture 


at the National Indian Association, He has collected 
materials from different quarters to shew how the 


Englishmen indulge in committing wrongs to Our 
countrymen. This lecture has been printed. We 
.  ¢ Vide the present writer's Bengali book cntitled Bharatbarsher fervently hope much good will come out of this 

Swadhinata O Anyonya Prasanga, p, 129. outspoken speech,” nfs 
e ——————————SS—-—-—/[ 








~~ ~—-** “The Bengalee, April 3, 1869. 
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Acrtvitms or Henry Fawortr anp KesHus 
Cuunper San 

Professor Henry Fawcett, a member of Parliament, 
was a zealous supporter of Indian cause in England. 
While various Associations placed our demands and 
grievances before the British public, Professor Fawcett 
fought for us on the floor ef the House of Commons. 
It was due to his cogently reasoned speeches there 
that the burden of expenses incurred during the 
Abyssinian expedition in 1868, which had been com- 
pletely thrown over our shoulders, got to be shared by 
the British Government. Fawcett was an economist of 
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the liberal school. His activities in connection with the / 


financial readjustments between India and Great 


Britain require adequate treatment. 





William. Wedderburn 


We find another propagator of our ¢ause in 
England in Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen, pre- 
eminently a religious preacher. During his stay there 
in 1870, he made speeches mainly on religious subjects. 
But the few that he gave on the nature of the mal- 
administration of India, with special reference to 
Excise and dispensation of Justice, brought home to 
the Britishers, the questionable conduct of their com- 
patriots in India. The British papers in India, noto- 
rious for their anti-Indian feeling, raised a hue and 
cry against the utterances of Keshub, but the im- 
pression his speeches left on the minds of his 
audience was not easily to be effaced. 


Tue Inpian Sociwrr ; 
e Ananda Mohun Bose accompanied Keshub to 
England in 1870. He remained there to complete his 
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higher studies, While still a student, Ananda Mohwt 
participated in political meetings and delivered 
speeches, One memorable speech of his, during this 
period, we published in The Modern Review for March, 
1948. Ananda Mohun himself: founded a Society of the 
above name in 1872. The following. account gives an 
idea of the objects and activities of this Society : 
“The Indians who went to England, had no 
meeting place. They were quite strangers to one 
another. With some of his friends Ananda Mohun 


tried to supply this want by organising the Indian 


Society at his residence, The main 0 ject of this 


society was to unite the people of different pro- 
vinces at a common place in order to disseminate 
knowledge as well as to foster and develop the 
sense of nationalism amongst themselves. At first 
only the Bengalees joined it, but gradually the 


people of other provinces also became its members.”* 


Lat Mouan Guose AND Wituiam Ewart 
GLADSTONE 

During the late seventies clash of interests between 

the Indians and Englishmen manifested itself in ugly 
colours. The door of Civil Service was almost barred 
and bolted through the machinations of the Imperial 
authorities. The Indian Association of Calcutta (esta- 
blished July 26, 1876) took up this question in right 
earnest and carried on agitation over it throughout 
India. The Press Act and the Arms Act of Lord Lytton’s 
Govermment aimed at nipping in the bud the new politi- 
eal consciousness of the people. To acquaint the British 
public with this deplorable state of affairs, the Indian 
Association sent Lal Mohan Ghose, afterwards president 
of the Indian National Congress, to England in 1879. 
Lal Mohan delivered speeches before the members of 
the British Parliament as well as the British public and 
narrated the various retrograde measures adopted by 
the authorities in India. Over the very first meeting 
held before the members of Parliament at Willis’s 
Rooms on July 23, 1879, John Bright presided and 
made a forceful speech indicting the Indian adminis- 
tration. 
Gladstone, the great liberal statesman, and at the 
time the Leader of Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, spoke vehemently in Parliament as also in his 
election campaign against the Conservative misrule in 
India. The Liberal Party won the General Election of 
1880, and the speeches of Lal Mohan Ghose and the 
Liberal leader in this behalf were not a little responsible 
for their success. 


Tue British CoMMITTEE OF THE INDIAN 

NATIONAL CONGRESS 

In 1885, various individual and organisational 
efforts of the Indian provinces were harmonised into 
a single body, namely, the Indian National Congress. 
It was now felt that the political agitation, hitherto 
carried on in England, should be entrusted to an 
accredited representative body. Dadabhai Naoroji, & 


resident in England for the quarter of a century and 
fh ch ie i aS bE PII Ip RES 


* Nababarshiki (a Bengali Year Book), 1284 3.3, 
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also ah active supporter of the Congress, he being 


the president of its second session, took upon himself« 


the task of propagating the Congress views and ideals 
there in 1887, But it was proving too much for a single 
person, however strong and well-intentioned he might 
be. One year after, Dadabhai and some friends and 
well-wishers of India formed themselves into a com- 
mittee with Sir William Wedderburn as chairman and 
William Digby, the author of Prosperous British India, 
as Secretary, and commenced popularising the Congress 
eause. The Indian N ational Gongress gave its formal 
sanction to this committee in its annual session in 
1889 by the following resolution : 

“That this Congress does hereby confirm the 
appointment of Sir William vhs ep Bart., and 
Messrs. W. S. Caine, M.P., W. S. Bright Maclaren, 
M-P., J. E. Ellis, MP ’ Dadabhai Naoroji and 
George Yule, as a committee (with power to add 
to their number) to guide and direct the operations 
and control the expenditure of the National Con- 
gress Agency in England, and does further tender 
its sincere thanks to these gentlemen, and to Mr. 
W. Digby, CIE., the Secretary, for the service 
which they are rendering to India.”** 


In this way the British committee of the Congress _ 


came into being. From this time on, the committee 
represented the Congress and conducted political 
Propaganda on its behalf. To ‘help the -British com- 
mittee in its work the Congress sent Indian leaders on 
deputation now and then.to England. It also assigned 


_ large sums of money every year for the expenses of 


the British Committee. The Committee started India, 
a monthly organ, under the editorship of its Secretary 
William Digby. This journal was transformed into @ 
full-fledged weekly in 1898. In its early years, the 
members of the British Committee, reinforced by the 
Congress deputations from India, went considerably 
ahead with their propaganda and publicity work, so 
much so that Dadabhai Naoroji fought successfully in 
the General Election of Great Britain in 1892. The 
electors of Central Finsbury sent him as their repre- 
sentative to the House of Commons. 

The British Committee used to publish pamphlets 
and booklets on Indian subjects. Sir William Wedder- 
iburnjsas Chairman of the Committee, contributed 
to various British 
journals. He also wrote for the Committee’s journal 
India, which played a considerable part in moulding 


the public opinion of Great Britain. Romesh Chunder 


- 


tt’s contributions to this journal deserve special 

ention. After retirement he went to England 
and resided there for about seven years. He 
naturally allied himself with the British Committee 
and its organ India. He not only spoke from 
the platform but also wielded a powerful pen. 
His deep studies and researches in India’s economic 
system and his personal experience and knowledge of 
the ruinous policies pursued by the Government made 


- his contributions most authentic as well as authoritative, 
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revival 





When the thinking section of the British public. pee, 
them in India, they could not but appreciate the just. | 


ness of the Indian catse. The Indian Pulteney a. 


Commiztee and the Indian Famine Union, both of 
which owed their origin to Sir William Wedderbt 

acted as auxiliaries to the British Committee and did 
much fer educatings the British public opinion on 
Indian affairs. The Morley-Minto Reforms of 1 
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Were no less due to the ‘persistent and continuous 


propagenda carried on in England sing the pr 
years, shrough these agencies. 





Romesh Chunder Dutt - oa e 
Tue New Sprit — | 


But some changes had occurred in the outlook er = 
the new generation of Indians. Even inthe lastdecade 


of the nineteenth century, the utility of the methods — 


followed by the leaders of the Indian National Con- 3 


gress was questioned. The message of self-help — : 
self-reliance that had been inculcated in Bengal e 


before the advent of the Congress, and which was 50 = 


beautifully explained in our literature during the last — 


quarter of the century, took a firm root in their minds, — 
and their ideas and aspirations were shaped accord-— 
ingly. And in this the examples of countries like | 
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Irelacd struggling for political independence ligeatas > ie 


smal. part. Exponents of the New Spirit laid special — 
stre= on the introduction of physical. 
of indigenous industries, universal use of 
country-made goods, organisation of self-contained 
rural units and inculcation of the ideas of freedom. 
through inspiring articles and treatises. 

Among the exponents of the New Spirit the names 


culture, sig 


ie 
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of Aurobindo Ghose, Rabindranath Tagore, Sarala 


Dev: (later Sarala Devi Chaudhurani), Bepin Chandra 


oe Ses. 
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Pal, Sister Nivedita of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda and 
Upadhyaya Brahmabandhab, as also of Balwant Ganga- 
dhar Tilak and Lala Lajpat Rai may be rightly 
mentioned. The Swadeshi .Movement, though started 


as a protest against the Partition of Bengal in 1905, was © 


really the outward manifestation of the New Spirit, 
which now for the first time found opportunity to spread 
far and wide in the country. The cult of Indian free- 


dom, independent of British connection, was being. 


breached on the platform and in the press by this new 
school. Our elders, nurtured in the belief of Indo-British 
co-operation for the country’s political progress, could 
not keep pace with this new party. In no time there 
arose a schism in the ranks of the Congress; the elderly 
Statesmen came to be known as “Moderates” and the 
new party as “Extremists.” The schism was completed 
in the Surat session of the Congress in 1907. Both the 
parties then parted ways. And on the parting of their 
ways, a third one, called the Revolutionary Party, 
began more frequently than before, to indulge in 
activities not generally approved by either, One of their 
main activities was to resort to political assassination 
with bombs manufactured by themselves. They carried 
forward their work even in England where they 
succeeded in putting an end to an official, named Sir 
Curzon Wylie. There Shyamji Krishnavarma had 
founded the Indian Home Rule Society as well as 
The Indian Sociologist to carry on the work of the 
Revolutionary Party. The Moderates were, however, 
still in the majority in the Congress and held its reins 
till the Lucknow session in 1916 when the two sections 
rejoined, only to be separated two years after, 
These domestic troubles of the Congress did not 
fail to have their repercussions on the British Com- 
mittee. Those at the helm of affairs were mostly 
Englishmen. They belonged to the old school and 
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heartily wished to keep intact the Indo-British cori 
nection. It was but natural on their part to support 
the ‘moderate’ school of the Congress. The Indian 
moderates finally seceded from the Congress in 1918 
and formed a separate organisation, called the National 


Liberal Federation of India. Previous to the passage 


of the Montagu-Chemsford Reforms Act in 1919, this 
body sent a deputation to England, as distinct from 
that of.the Indian National Congress. Sympathy of the 
leading members of the British Committee was no 
doubt with the Liberale Party. They, therefore, could 
not wholeheartedly support the cause the Congress, 
as it was then- constituted, represented, 

Majority of Congress members new being of the 
forward school, the Congress had undergone consider- 
able change in its outlook by this time; but the 
advent of Mahatma Gandhi on the political arena of 
India transformed it altogether. The objective of the 
Congress was changed to “the attainment of Swaraj 
through legitimate and peaceful means” in its Nagpur 
session in 1920. It is significant that the word “constitu- 
tional” on which the Moderates laid so much emphasis, 
‘was altogether left out. The means to attain this 
was the Non-violent Non-co-operation 
formulated by Gandhiji. It was then considered 
necessary to devote exclusive attention of the Congress 
to the political struggles newly launched in India, The 
British Committee, as has been said before, also could 
not tune itself to the new mode. of ‘work, pursued. by 
the Congress. The Congress stopped supplies to the 
Committee ; and it was discontinued in 1921 along 
with the India weekly. : 

Today India is relieved of the British domination. 
In the history of our freedom struggle, the services 
rendered by the various associations, societies and the 
people in England will find a prominent place, 





THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF LONDON 
By E. PRENTICE MAWSON, 


Former President of the 


Lonpon seen from an aeroplane is lavishly sprinkled 
with gardens, lawns and green spaces, Scarcely one- 
fifth of the city is covered by brick and mortar ; a 
thousand squares, parks, and gardens covering 260 
square kilometres, and planted with all manner of 
trees, Shrubs, and gay flowers, provide great patches of 
Qpen country in the very heart of the world’s largest 
city. | 

Planned in a quieter age, and for a less precarious 
tomorrow, they form a haven in which the miracle 
of the seasons still unfolds itself in all the unrufled 
‘beauty that no human tempests can upset. Nor can 
the horror of modern war destroy their glory. For 
nature soon hides the scars, to send the visitor on his 
Way rejoicing and refreshed, e 

These early designers indeed possessed a sense of 


Royal Horticultural Society 
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country beauty. It was their aim to bring the infltenee 
of the country right into the city. In the very centre 
of the metropolis they have somehow caught and held 
the illusive charm of the open country. i 

British people who have lived for years in other 
lands have constantly sent their thoughts back to the 
glory of our London parks and gardens, lawns like 
Sheets of vivid green velvet, broken with groups of 
trees piling up their banks of graceful foliage. The 
whole range of parks and open spaces from the reserves 
like Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, the Green Park, 
and Regent’s Park in the centre, to the outlying 
parks of Richmond, Bushey and Hampton Court, are 
stamped with a character and an individuality of their 
own. ee 


The oak trees are the essential of Regent’s Park ; 
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Greenwich is the home of the Spanish chestnut tree, spaces o’ London and hedged them behind walls and 


whose gnarled, rugged bark and toothed leaves make railings. 


it one of our most stately London trees. The invitation Today the multiplicity of gardens seen from the 
displayed on the Underground Railway, to wonder at air cannot be appreciated by anyone who walks the 





Hyde Park, in the west of London, covers 150 hectares and gives 
an illusion of the open country 


the sjiringtime glory of the horse 

chestnut at Hampton Court, does 

not go unanswered ; and few who 
e answer it are disappointed. 

At Kew and Greenwich, which 
lie respectively to the west and 
east of the city, the magnolia 
blazes in its greatest glory. In 
Lincoln’s Inn, the weeping elms 
droop their branches above the 
bomb-pitted walks; and every- 
where the plane _ tree, whose 
peeling bark and smooth leaves, 
washed by rain, armour it effec- 
tively against the London smoke 
and soot, proclaims its place as 
the tree of London trees. With 
these gardens that art has im- 
proved must be _ reckoned the 
great natural commons and heaths 
on the outskirts of the city ; the 
héaths at Hampstead on the 


London streets, for every patch 
of green is parted from its 
neighbour by dreary wastes of 


_brick and asphalt. In the new, 


more splendid London that we 
shall build, there may be con- 
necting avenue, with trees and 
open spaees to link up those 
islands of trees and grass and 
bowers that are our. present 
gardens. The railings that have 
gone will not come back ; and it 
may be that we shall keep the 
stretches of long waving grass that 
have sprung up where the clipped 
lawns used. to be. 

Then we shall have a connected 
park system in the London of the 
future that will really impose the 
country upon the town. So there 
will be many places for children 
to play, for young people to 
recreate themselves, and for the 
old to take their ease. The 





The Serpentine Lake at Hyde Park, a popular bathing and boating 


north ; Epping Forest, a patch place for Londoners 


of primeval woodland that guards 


‘ . 


the approach to the city on the east. designers of yesterday were for the most part employed 

Yet for all this wealth of flowers and trees and in ministering to the‘/comforts of a few fortunate, 
lawns, there is still a lack of unity and plan that has enlightened patrons. The designers of tomorrow will 
destroyed much of the effect that could so easily appreciate their duty to all Londoners, who need the 
be achieved. Already the last war has broken down refreshment of body and mind which contact with 


many of those barriers, that once confined the open nature evokes. 


"IN ROME AS A TOURIST. 


By INDIRA SARKAR, M.,, 


Cite Universitaire, Paris 


Tue First Day at Rome 

We reached Rome at 6 am. (1st April, 1948, Thursday). 
It was drizzling. We said Arividerct (Au revoir in 
French), i.e., goodbye to the troops who carried my 
valise up to the waiting room where we waited until 
all the others came. The group had been scattered in 
the train. Everybody had entered wherever one could 
find a little space. From there Signor Biondini took 
us down to our hotels which were side by, side. Twenty 
were in one and twenty-five in another. We were put 
up in Pensione Pavia, via Gaeta 88. 





Ruins of the Roman Forum 


I hed written to Renato Valtan (my mother’s 
sister’s son) at Padua from Naples and had asked him 
to come down to Rome to see me. But I suppose it 
was. not convenient for him to do so only for one day. 
We had breakfast, which consisted of bread and butter 
and milk and then I rested on the bed for a few 
minutes. But I must have fallen asleep because I woke 
up at 12 o’clock just in time for lunch. I had not slept 
& moment in the train from Naples to Rome and so 
I enjoyed the rest. Besides, it was raining and the 
weather looked dull. | 

We could not eat in this pensione and had to go 
down to a Ristorante Economica called O.N.AR.M.A. 
where the food was cheap and not very good. It was 
almost as bad as the food at the Maison Internationale 
of the Cite Universitaire, Paris. It was a big dining 
hall where a large number of tables for six persons 
each were laid out. Many Italians came to eat here. 
One could see very few women. Indeed, they seem to 
be rare in public cafes, bars and restaurants. After 
lunch, the sun came out and we decided to start our 
sight-seeing again. With the help of a plan of Rome 
we traced out a program and commenced “doing” 
‘Rome. | 

We took a tram and went down to see the church 
Santa Maria Maggiore. There is a huge marble statue 


here of a Pope kneeling in prayer in front of the altar. 
The mosaic paintings on the wall were done by the 
artist Berni. From there we took another tram down 
to the Coléseo. We took photos of different views. The 
Coloseo was built in the year 79. There are many 
caves in the centre of the arena where wild beasts used 
to be hunted and killed by the Roman onlookers. It 
is composed of 8 rows wit arched doorways all 
around. There we happened to meet Springell- (Eng- 
lish), MeKenna (Scottish) and Mourad (Syrian) of 


our group. So we decided to visit the Foro Romano . 


(Roman Forum) together. Sprin- 
gell had a guide-book and we 


Forum. We saw several important 
arches beginning with the Arch of 
Constantine which is situated oD 
the road halfway between the 
Coloseo and the Forum. It was 
built in 315 in- honour of the 
victories of Constantine. In the 
Forum we saw the gigantic Basi- 
lica of Constantine, the temple 
of Romulus and Remus, the 
temple of Saturnus, aud the 
Arches 
Severus built in honour of their 
respective victories. Beautiful bas- 
reliefs are to be found on its 
pillars. We saw also the Basilica 
of Julia and the Senate. -The Forum is the most 
celebrated place of aricient Rome where meetings, 
festivals and ceremonies took place. We saw some 


,more excavations including a stadium, an arena and 


an amphitheatrez 

In the grounds of the eS I managed to lose 
the rest. I walked about trying to find the group im 
vain. I waited for them at the gate and as it was 
getting dark I decided te leave, for I was sure they 
must have gone. Mourad had not gone to see the 
Forum and had sat down on a rock. I came to see if 
he was still there and as he had gone I came to the 
conclusion that the others had perhaps gone away too. 
So I left the Forum, came to the street and began to 
walk towards the Capitol where Julius Caesar was 
assassinated. At the foot of the huge flight of steps 
lie two lions of black granite, «nd upstairs on the 


landing we have on either side the statues of Castor 


and Pollux. The square in the centre is remarkable 
and many tourists were looking at the place. Many 
important buildings surround the square. The left 
building is the Museo Capitolino, the right building is 
the palace of the conservatori and in the centre we 
have the palace of the senators. 


-From there I went to see the marble monument: 


of Victor Emmanuel II, which is very stately and 


followed him in the ruins of the 


of- Titus and Septemus 
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pompous in appearance with all “Ws _ large marble 
columns and numerous flights of steps. In front of this 
monument we have the Square and Palace (Foro di 
Piazza Venezia), very much noted for its architectural 
grandeur. Walking down Via dell Impero I caught a 


Via Appia, Rome 


tram back to the Nuova Stazione 
Termini. From there the pensione 
was only a few minutes off. I came 
home and found nobody in. So I 
lay down and slept from 6 to 8 
and then went to dinner. In the 
dining hall I met Stein and 
Salinger and William Willis who 
invited me later on to. join them 
in an ice-cream bar where we had 
delicious ice-cream. We came 
home at about 11 p.m. 


Sr. Perer’s, Vatican, SIXTINE, 
AND. PANTHEON 

Next day (2nd April, 1948, 
Friday) again we were ready to 
set out by 9 a.m. It was a lovely 
sunny day and ‘ve went straight 
to St. Peter's and the Vatican. 
We took some snaps and visited 
the church. There were many 
foreigners and tourist-cars stand- 
ing in the courtyard. There is a 
huge Obelisk in;the centre which 
is said to contain relics of the real cross of Christ. The 
eolonnades on either side of the yard were constructed 
by Bernini and two huge statues of St. Peter and St. 


Paul decorate the grand flight of steps leading up. The | 


cupola of St. Peter’s is as large as that of the Pan- 
theon. All the pictures on the walls are made by 
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Bernini. On the side-altar there is a beautiful statue 
in marble (called La Pieta) by Michelangelo. It is the 
Virgin Mary holding Christ in her lap after he is taken 
down from the cross. It is a masterpiece. 

The Church of St. Peter has many domes. The 
prifzipal dome is known as 
Cupola which is a masterpiece of 
art. It is all inlaid with gold and 
-mosaic. The head (front) of the 
Church has eight smaller domes 
around the big one, and the body 
of the Church has ten domes, five 
on either side, Under each dome 
there is a side altar and a’ small 
chapel. The walls are decorated 
with mosaic paintings and the 
magnificent reproduction of the 
Ascension of Christ by Rafaello is 
over one of the altars in the side 
of the head of the-Chureh. 


Then we went to see the Vati- 
can and I bought a card and a 
Vatican stamp in the museum of 
the Vatican. We went through the 
Bibliotheque and the Pinacoteca 
on of the Vatican which has ® 
+ wonderful collection of paintings. 

* Some ofthe famous paintings we 


[2 SAR 


Ruins of ancient Ostia, the port of Rome 


saw were those by Giovanni del Biondo, Sano di Pietro, 
Maratta, Lorenzo Monaco, .Pietro Berettini, Merco 
Palmezzano, Donata Cretti, Muziano, Gaddi, Melozza 
da Forli, Taddeo, Rafaello Sanzio, Tito, Lorenzo di 
Credi, Benevenuto Cellini, and Mancini. Special notice 
must be made of Botticelli’s Madonna del Magnifiat, 
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rich in colour and form. Very realistic and bold were 
the pictures of La Maddelena and L’'Infidelita di 
Thomas by Francesco Barbieri. Nice representations of 
Madonne e Bombino were seen in the paintings of 
Murillo and Bernardino di Mariotto. 





The Coloseum seen through the Are of Triumph 


The death of St. Peter by Guido Reni in La 
Crucifissione di S. Pietro left a deep impression on my 
mind, especially the sad expression on the face of St. 
Peter with his head downwards and his feet up. Superb 
were the works of Michelangelo in Universal Deluge, 
The Original Sin and the Deposizione dalla Croce. 

_ Several rooms were set aside for paintings belong- 
ing to the Scuola (School) Napolitana, Scuola Romana, 
Scuola Spagnola, Scuola Fiorentina, and 
“schools.” 

Some of the pictures belonging to the Scuola 
Napolitana portrayed still life, especially huge trays of 
fruits and vases with flowers. The Scuola Fiorentina 
deals with the life of Christ and is noted for the gold 
background in all its pictures. The glue robe of Christ 
and the pink of Mary offers a peculiar contrast to the 
yellow background. Portraits are numerous in the 
Scuola Spagnola (Spanish School). 

From the Pinacoteca we went to eat and straight 
away came back to §. Pietro for a second time. and 
went to see the* treasures of the church and the Pope. 
Amongst other things there were crosses, chalices, trays, 


keys, Bible-stands, crowns, rings, caskets and incenses 


all made of pure gold and richly inlaid with costly 


other . 
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jewels. The garments and altar cloths of the church 
too were artistically embroidered with gold threads. 

Afterwards we went to see Capella Sistina where 
many crosses and treasures were to be seen. The 
Chapel itself is beautiful, the altar is made of finest 
Carrarra marble, and the ceilings and walls are covered 
with richly coloured frescoes. The paintings are vivid 
and look more like sculptures than mere paintings on 
a flat surface. The effect of the painting is so bold 
that the figures seem to stand out of the wall like real 
life. The body of St. Peter is buried in the church of 
St. Peter. ; : 

Then we walked down to the Palazzo di Giustizia 


“(Palace of Justice) which is a large imposing monu- 


ment, then saw an ancient castle called Castel 8. Angelo, 
walked by Casa del M\tilato and took a tram to see 


» the church, 8. Pjetro in Vincoli (St. Peter in Chains). 


The famous statue of Moses by Michelangelo is to 
be found in this church. Moses is seated on a stool 
with flowing beard and a mantles thrown over his 
knees. He is looking towards the left. Every part of 
the sculpture is so fine that it looks like a real man 
seated in front of you. The statue is twice the gize of 
a human being and is made of the hardest marble. It 
is so well-finished that it shines with perfection, One 
would think Michelangelo has been modelling with 
soft clay and not hewing every foldeand curve out of 
a block of marble. It is a masterpiece and we sat down 
on a chair and gazed at it in wonder for ten minutes. 
Michelangelo is really one of the greatest men ever 
born. Italy is rich in sculptures, paintings and mosaic 
patterns. The big statue of Moses is surrounded by 
two figures on either side and several others above him. 
On the top are again three other figypes, and right on 
the summit is St. Joseph carrying Christ on his arms. 

As it was tea time we decided to go to Piazza del 
Popolo and ‘have a cup of hot drink and some cakes. 
We refreshed ourselves, saw several churches on the 
way, especially 8S. Maria Popolo. 8. Eustachio and 8S. 
Francis of Assissi. Crossing the Popolo Square we 
walked through the shady gardens of Villa Umberto 
where the parks and promenades are very beautiful. 

Seeing the gardens of Villa Umberto we went to 
the Pantheon built by Marcus Agrippa in the 3rd 
century "B. C. At first it was a pre-Christian temple. 
the ceiling of which was open. A huge pink marble 
table of sacrificd used to stand in fhe centre of the 
hall. Sacrifices were made on this table and the open 
ceiling permitted the smoke to go out freely. The 
pillars of the Pantheon are old but massive and strong 
and were built at the time of Emperor Augustus. 

There are numerous sculptures in the Pantheon 
which was later converted and transformed into a 
Christian Church. A beautiful statue of an angel in 
marble, St. Anastasia, St. Eurasmus and the columns 
in the Pantheon were done by Bernini. The figure of 


St. Anna was modelled by Lorenzo Ottoni, Michelan- 


gelo is the maker of the dome as well as of an angel- 
form. Cellini has also done some 


sculptures, and — 


6 
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Matettio is the tai who tmade the Pantheon into a 
Catholic church. The pre-Christian table of sacrifice 
was removed from the centre of the room and 
a Catholic altar erected on the side. Victor Emmanuel 
the Second is buried here in the Pantheon. When we 
consider the fact that this old building was built 2500 
years ago we cannot help being 
amazed at the high standard of 
architectural beauty and merit of 
ancient times. Recent monuments 
have fallen to pieces but this huge 
Pantheon still stands strong. As it 
was getting late we went to the 
ristorante for dinner. 


A Visir wirn Pror. Gin1 

Coming back to the Pension I 
phoned up Prof. Giuseppe Tucci, 
the Tibetan scholar, and wanted 
to give him -my father Prof. 
Sarkar’s greetings. The pension 
manager spoke in Italian on my 
behalf. Tucci’s son Ananda, was 
on the phone. He informed us 
that his father was in India at the 
time, going to Tibet, but re- 
qdlsied me to drop in at his place 
the next day at 4. I promised to 
do if I had time but as we were 
leaving I had to drop the idea. 

Then in the evening I called on Prof. Corrado Gini, 
the statistician and population scientist, with Mr. 
Bhaskar Gokhale (chemist) and brought him greetings 
from Prof. Sarkar. He is keeping well, looks strong 
and healthy. His house is nice, and he took us into his 
study which was covered with stacks of books, papers 
and files. 

We also went to see Familie Pruner (Prof. Sarkar’s 
friends of Levico) but they had left their old residence 
(in Via “Salaria) and no one could inform us about 
their whereabouts. So I phoned them up after finding 
their name in the telephone book under a new address. 
I spoke to Mme. Pruner in German. She was surprised 
to hear from me and remembered the little Bibili 
Sarkar very well, whom she had seen with my father in 
1929. Her sons (Cai ulseppe and Guido) have married and 
her daughter (Maria) works as she did not get married 
and lives with them. She also asked me to visit them. 
But I had no time. 

We went home, walking through several lovely 
residential areas of Rome. We were struck by the fact 
that at night there were no Italian women in the 
streets. Only men were walking about. It seemed almost 
like in India, cafes were full of men and so were the 
trams. But there was a complete absence of women 
in public thoroughfares. 

Tue Catacomss, St. GIovaANNI AND 
2 Santa ScaLa 
Next morning (Saturday, 3rd April, 1948) by 9 a.m, 
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We left the Pension t6 see the Catacoinbs of*S. Calista 
(Callixtus). There we met by chance two American 
girls, Jane Hetherington and Betty Jack from our 
group, and three American priests. We went @own with 


an Italian guide into the Catacombs, which had been 
discovered by John Baptist di Rossi. The persecuted 





Italiaa peasants 


Christians used to hide themselves in these caves, offer 
mass and pray, during the reign of the pre-Christian 
emperors. Many Christians died as martyrs and their 
bodies were buried here. Fifteen Popes too have their 
graves im the Catacombs. 

We saw the grave of St. Cecelia who was beheaded 
because she refused to give up her religion. It is said 
that the Little Flower of Jesus (St. Theresa) came all 
the way from France to pray at the grave of St. 
Cecelia and ask her to help her in her good deeds and 
lead a pure and saintly life. On the wall there were 
many inscriptions in Greek. Besides, at certain places 
there were paintings of fish, doves, palms, swastika 
and Greek crosses on the wall. Many chambers were 
used as churches and old altars and crosses can still 
be found. Some crosses are portrayed with anchors at 
the end which means that the Christian faith is 
anchored in Christ. “We were all given a candle 
each and walked through the passes and corridors. 

Coming out of the Catacombs we met three ladies 
who approached us and asked us if we were from India. 
One lady had lived three years in Calcutta in 1920-22 
when her husband was doing there some business. She 
recalled Firpo and Ballygunge and wished us a happy 
sojourn in Italy. 

We went to Mercato Centrale where we bought 
some bread and apples for lunch. Then we decided to 
go to 8. Paola outside the wall (St. Paul’s). We reached 
there at about 12 noon. We sat underneath the tres’ 
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and ate our lunch because we were very hungry, At 
St. Paul’s we met Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Haac 
(Americans) of our group. After lunch we went inside 
the church and had a-guide to show us round. The 
church-is a fine specimen of Roman architecture with 
colossal pillars of marble. The hall itself is very large 
and represents something stately and majestic, Tlie 
body of St: Paul is.buried underneath the altar. There 
are several side altars and chapels too. The side altar 
of St. Stephano is very remarkable and striking 


because it is made of pure green marble slabs, The 


gold cross on top on the green altar offers a grand 
spectacle. The paintings on the wall are also beautiful 
and special note should be made of the funeral 
procession of Mary. The coffin of Mary is covered 
with a white shroud. Anywhere you walk you can 
notice the coffin pointing at you at right angles. This 
is striking and strange. Behind the church is a cloister 


‘built in the Byzantine style. There is an open space, a 


courtyard with palm trees in the centre of the 
cloister. © ®* : 





Citta Universitaria (University Town), Rome 


Having seen St. Paul we went down by tram, to 
S. Giovanni in Laterano. The church was still closed 
as it was not quite 3 o'clock. By the fountains near 
the church I met a group of lian students -who 
asked us if we wanted any guides. We began to talk 
to them and in course of conversation they suggested 
that we should go to see the “singing door” in the 
Baptistry of S. Giovanni-which had inspired Dante so 
much that he had mentioned it in his Divine Comedy. 
We went to see it with the boys. It was a huge door 
made of gold, silver and bronze very difficult to close 
because of its heaviness. When one closed it tight the 
door emitted all kinds of harmonious tunes which 
resembled the notes of a flute, a violin and an organ. 
We were enchanted by the music of this door which 
appropriately bears the adjective “singing.” 


ee *~From there we went to see the main church of 
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8. Giovanhi which is another of the 800 chtrches in 
Rome. In the main hall on pillars are standing the 
twelve apostles in marble life-size statues. The side 
altars too are charming and the paintings magnificent. 
Each church in Rome is a kind of museum and att 
gallery. . eral ae : 
Then we proceeded to see the Santa Scala, which 
IL climbed up on my knees along with other visitors. 
ae is supposed to have trod on these steps and his 
lood fell on a particular spot which is now covered 
with a thick glass which everyone kisses after reaching 
the top. The real ancient steps on which Christ climbed 
are said to be encased below these present wooden 
steps. % | 
After that 
Colonna, changed 500 francs and got 800 liras for it. 
With that money we went to a Patissaria and ate 
some cakes, then we bought 16 white. bread semmels 
and 300 grams of salamie and ham and one kilo 
(2 Ibs.) of apples and oranges and packed them all.in 
a parcel as our provision for 36 hours in the train for 
all our means. At 6-30 p.m,, the 
group walked down to the station 
and caught the 7 p.m. train for 
which there was a tremendous 
rush. Luckily our compartmeyés 
had been reserved for us ahead. 


. Rome-GenoA-Turin-Parts 
(36 hours) 


entered the compartments which 
had been reserved for us by 
Mourad. In our compartment 
were Betty Jack, Betty Reebe, 
Ann Stopp, Louann Storms, Jane 
Hetherington, Gowbale, myself, 
and a French sculptor. The Ameri- 
cans began to play bridge and we 
looked out from the corridor 
window and- watched the country 
side. At 10 pm. we ate some 
bread and ham sandwiches and an apple each, 
talked a little with the American girls. At 12 p.m. we 
turned out the lights and tried to sleep. The train was 
an international wagon-lit and the hird class was 4s 
comfortable, well-heated and clean as our Indian first 
class. But none of us slept well. Every time the train 


we returned home, went to Piazza 


We left Rome at 7 pm. and — 


made a halt we tossed about and tried to find a suit- _ 


able position attémpting to sleep afresh. 

~The train continued to :pass through Italy (4th 
April, 1948, Sunday). We had ,breakfast and lunch and 
tea in the train which consisted of bread and ham 
sandwiches, apple and water, and at times we chatted, 
looked at the landscapes, read, walked in the corridors 
and played cards. Our train made two halts at Genca 
and Turin ; at each place we got down and had a look 


at the city walking down the avenues round about the — 


station, At Genoa, the big ocean liners in the harbour 
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BANKS OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


made me feel homesick for a while. Turin is a very 
beautiful city, quite modern and up-to-date. Some of 
its high majestic buildings reminded me of Paris. At. 
Turin we met some Italians who asked us if we were 
from Ceylon. One of the men had been in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Bhopal as prisoner of war and could 
speak a few words of Hindi. He showed us some 
* pictures of his taken in the streets of Bombay near 
Malabar Hill. He expressed his love for Indian people 
and said that he used to frequent the home of an 
Indian family by the name of Patel. I bought one or 
two post cards from a shop and the Italian came with 
us back to the station and invited us to visit him if 
we should again come to Turin. At about 5 p.m. the 
train was set in motion and once more we were back 
in our seats. 

The Po Valley scenery was very picturesque and 
so were the snow-capped mountain ranges in the back- 
ground. The hills reminded me of the Swiss Italian 
Alps and there was not much difference in landscapes 
between the Italian and French border-zones. We had 
_dinner at about 10 p.m. and by this time we were so 
tired that we all slept very well in spite of want of 
space. Hach one of us stretched out our legs putting 
them up on the other side of each bench. 

At 6 a.m. (on April 5, 1948, Monday) we ‘arrived 
at Gare de Lyons, Paris. We said goodbye to every 
one in the group and got into the Metro for the Cite 
Universitaire. On coming out of the Metro, I met a 
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Hungarian student who carried my valise back to the 
College Franco-Britannique, and gave me his umbrella 
because it was raining.- As luck would have it, the 
weather in Paris was not very good. It was raining and 
damp the whole of that day. 


On our return journey we came across an Italian 
who had an accordian and he came into our compart- 
ment and played for us Italian and American tunes 
in an excellent manner. His friend sang to the accom- 
paniment of his playing. Outside on the corridors we 
met some Jtalian young men, who were going to 
Alessandria to watch a game of football. 


The Italians, especially in the Naples region are 
darker than the French and shorter too in height. But 
some very blond Italians are to be found in the north. 
Rome and Florence are clean cities and so is Naples 
in certain spots. But other parts of Naples and Rome 
are dirty. Beggars were sitting in the streets and 
children dressed in rags were seen in Naples. _ 


However, I was born in Italy and cannot help 
saying I liked Italy very much. But no city can begat 
or be compared to Paris. I am already quite “Frenchi- 
fied.” To me now-a-days Paris is nonpareil. But Paris 
owes much of its construction and architecture to - 
Rome, especially as Napoleon was such a deep admirer 
of Italian art. The quays of the Tiber reminded me of 
the banks of the Seine. The Italian Pantheon had 
inspired the making of the French Pantheon. 


BANKS IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Some Facts and Figures 


By SHIB SANKER DUTT; 


Southern Bank Ltd., Bengong 


The Reserve Bank of India continued to be the 
State Bank of both the Union of India and Pakistan 
after the partition of the country up to the 30th a 
June, 1948. The State Bank of Pakistan began to 
function from the ist of July 1948. The Report of the 
Reserve Bank of India up to the end of June, 1948, 
has been published in the Gazette of India, dated the~ 
~ 7th of August 1948. Soon it will be published in a 


book form. We gather and select some facts and figures 2. 


about banks from the said” 
below. , 


eport and present them 


No. of Banks in— 
India Pakistan 
1. Scheduled Banks 99 1 
Financial position in June, 1948 
Demand Liabilities . Rs. 694 crores Rs. 86 crores 


No. of Banks in— 
India Pakistan 
Rs. 311 crores Rs. 19 crores 
Rs. 44 Rs. 4 


Time Liabilities 
Cash in hand - 
Balanee with Reserve 
Bank 
Advance 
Bills discounted 
Non-Scheduled Banks 
Their total demand and 
time liabilities Rs, 43.72 


3 ? 
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Five banks have been added to the Schedule 
during the year under review in the Union of India. 
The only scheduled bank in Pakistan has been added 
to the schedule without any inspection, _ 





z -DEAF-MUTES IN THE SERVICE OF THE COUNTRY 


By NRIPENDRA MOHAN MAJUMDAR 


In this material world the utility of mechanical handi- 
crafts is vast. The truth of the above remark is readily 
understood from the fact of our using innumerable 
such articles for our comforts in our life. We cannot 
but thank the workers; whose labour and skill are 
behind it.- 
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Learning the art of a blacksmith 


Among them there is a group of workers physi- 
eally handicapped whose talent and skill really surprises 
us and in no time removes the wrong ideas we bear 
about them. They are the most neglected group of 





Practising the art of wood-carving 


our society, the deaf and dumb. So long we have 
looked down upon them for their incapacity to hear 
or speak ; moreover we have counted them as burdens 
on’ our society. With the progress of science their 


condjtjon has changed considerably, We should no 


longer entertain any mistaken idea about them. 
Through training they can prove themselves expert 
hands in mechanical handicrafts. Now-a-days the deaf- 
mute workers who are self-dependent are really 
praiseworthy not only for their working ability but 
also for: the valuable service rendered to the country. 





Practising the art of book-binding 
With agreeable surprise one finds that these deaf-mutes 


may hold important positions in our society and thus 
undertake various responsibilities. 





Teaching boys the art of clay-modelling 


this physically handicapped section may be transformed 
into an invaluable treasure of our society. 

During the last great war the contributions of the 
deaf-mutes and their exerting themselves for the sake 
of their country are also noteworthy. They helped the 
country in many ways to supply war-materials. Like 


Through training 
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DEAF-MUTES IN THE SERVICE OF THE COUNTRY 


others they also engaged themselves in the service of 
the country. These deaf-mutes 
different factories and laboured hard and silently. Be- 
sides this, the products of the cottage industry in which 
they were engaged served various needs of the war. 


were employed in 


. Learning the use of a power-driven lathe and drill in the 


Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School 
Many think that they are not fit to work in big 


factories as they might not turn efficient workmen on 
account of their being hard of hearing and their lack of 


quick comprehension. But it is a baseless remark. There 
is nothing to be afraid of in employing trained deaf- 





Learning the art of -book-binding 


mutes even in heavy industrial workshops. In Western 
countries a great number of deaf-mutes are being 
employed in various responsible posts. In the well- 
known “Ford” motor company of America many deaf- 
mutes are working like ordinary workers. Henry Ford 
himself admitted that the deaf workers were cent 
per cent “safe and reliable and did not require any 
special protection against risk insurance. Many 


’ 





and hope to its 
neglected so long. We ought to give speech to the 
speechless so that they may feel that they are brought 
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employers employ them out of pity. But why should 
they ask for pity ? They will prove useful everywhere 
by dint of their full working capacity. 
Congenital deafness causes one to be dumb. The 
auditory nerve being defective, visual and perceptual 
organs of a deaf person becomes 
exceptionally sharp. By improvilg 
these two senses they may be 
taught to speak from their very 
_ childhood. They can show their 
excellence in mechanical work 
because their power of imitation 


is far greater than that of the 
general run of people. Hence, 
_ sometimes the deaf-mutes are 


found to surpass common people 
in the matter of skilful work. It 
is from a wrong and mistaken idea 
about them that the Govern- 
ment too. have prevented them 
by law to join public service. 


Today we have won political 
independence. In order to bring 
about economic and above all 
social independence we cannot 
forget our deaf-mute friends. In 
order to make society pro- 
gressive we should , give light 
physically handicapped section 


into this world not to lead a neglected detested life 
but there is a vast field for them to work. 





Working in a printing press 


It is a matter of great regret that our national 
Government seems to be so far totally indifferent in 
these matters. Through the efforts of a few selfléss, 
‘self-saerificing individuals certain organisations have 
grown up and been dedicated to the service of the in- 
numerable deaf-mutes of India. Compared to the huge 
number of the deaf-mutes in India, the number of 
such institutions is quite insufficient. 
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On an observation of the lives of the trained deafs doll-making, book-binding will fill him with wonder. 

~everyone can realise the usefulness of establishing Now-a-days we find many articles made by them for 

deaf and dumb schools. In Western countries some of sale in many shops. Besides these, there are maby te 





Making clay toys 


tailoring shops in Calcutta conducted by deaf tailors. 
Many deafs are competent artists and many work in 
: : | responsible posts in heavy industrial centres. Indeed, 
Rajagopalachariar, the then Governor of West everyone feels glad to see that these wretched deafs 

engal, inspecting the work of boys in the factory Te 

of the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School are no longer wretched but are educated, dignified, “a 
self-dependent citizens of our country. Arrangements 
the deafs have won great name and fame. In our should be made so that every one can receive training 
country also a few have been famous in different in mechanical work. Only lip-sympathy and verbal 








x 
a 
Practising the art of carpentry | Learning the art of tailoring 
bs s . . . . . . . e ; 
subjects. Any person visiting a deaf-mute institution encouragement will not do. Real and patient efforts 
will notice with pleasure and astonishment at the way are required. The national Government has also much 
they work there, and their leather-work, carpentry, to do in this matter. “ 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 
The Youthful Revolutionary 


By RAMA DATTA 


Tovar, standing on the threshold of a new era, let us 
pause and pay. our respectful homage to those stal- 
warts of the nincteenth century who lighted the torch 
of Social Revolution in India. 


Youth has ever proved to be the dynamic centre - 


of every national struggle. Even- vow Young India is 
trying in a conscious manner to fight against narrow 
orthodoxy and dogmatism, recreate the social environ- 
ments and add something new to his’ inheritance. This 
awakening in the youth of our country today is due 
to the pioneers of social reform of, the last century led 
by Raja Rammohun Roy, who, with his brilliant 
intellect and broad outlook, showed the path of light 
in a wilderness of-social evils. It was, however, Keshub 
Chunder Sen who wrought the tremendous change i0 
social ideas and ideals that we witness in India today, 
he being, in the truest sense of the-term, a revolu- 
tionary. 

- Keshub’s greatness can only. be realized by con- 
trasting the present state of the society with that in 
which he was born. Towards the middle of the last 
centiiry Hindu society in Bengal was a chaos. The 
whole soeial system lost its energy and life. Graduates 
coming out of the Hindu College lost all faith in 
Hindu religion and custom. The State officials, the 
missionaries and the English educationists influenced 
ereatly the young generation, which lost its national 
character and drifted aimlessly towards sham Western 
thought and life. “Education, except in rare instances, 
neither stimulated the imtellect to originality, nor 
influenced the heart to profound impulse.” No doubt, 
David Hare and the missionaries, with Dr. Alexander 
uff at their head, were energetic and phildnthropic 
men, but they were unsympathetic and intolerant 
towards Hindu religion and custom. The missionaries 
and the officials generally denounced everything Hindu 
in violent language, “The young men of the colleges 
and schools joined in. the crusade. The result was the 
abolition of social discipline and introduction of the 
European luxuries and -drink. Impurity of character 
among the educated became proverbial,” 

The Brahmo Samaj, however, set up new ideals 
of faith- and conduct. It was anxious to induce the 
young generation to join its ranks, but both Christian 
missionaries and bigoted Pundits tried to overthrow 
tiie- movement initiated by Raja Rammohun Roy. 

“Amidst such an environment, Keshub sprang 
into public life like a yong lion, full of fierce 
enthusiasm. Keshub’s strivings were infinite, Every 
social, moral, religious want in himself and others, 


appealed to him. He set fire to whatever he touched. 
His reforms knew no end”—P. C. Mozoomdar. 


It was Keshub who sounded the clarion call to 
the youth of the country to tell them that the realiza- 
"tion of the highest truth is the true measure of great- 


. famine devastated Upper 


7 é - 
ness in the life of an individual or a nation. He was 


not a politician in the ordinary acceptance of the term, 
but he.was a patriot of the first order.” From the 


beginning of his youthful career, it was a compreheD- 


sive programme of nation-building that he placed 
before the country. 

Indeed,-it was a strange passion for serving the 
nation that seized Keshub even in his teens. As early 
as 1854, when he was only sixteen, he founded the 
British India Society, with the object of “the culture 
of literature: and science,” religious subjects also heing 
sometimes discussed there. The following year, when 
seventeen, he established the Colootolah Evening 
School, where young men of the neighbourhood were 
gathered and instructed in the 
knowledge. There was special study of Shakespeare 
with the staging of Hamlet. The school continued for 
about four years. In 1857, he established the “Goodwill 
Fraternity,” composed of young men of about his own 
age, to whom he preached the two doctrines of “God 
our Father.” Every man our brother.” 

Ti was ever a characteristic of Keshub that all his 
reforms, whether social, moral, educational “br religious, 
went almost side by side. Thus, in 1859, we find him 
starting the Calcutta. Brahmo School (School of 
Theology), where doctrines and conceptions of Brahmo 
Theism were discussed and systematized. The follow- 
ing year, 1860, a singular little society was started 
under the name of Sangat Sabha for religious conver- 
sation. The best men of the Brahmo School and the 
Goodwill Fraternity were its members. Under Keshub’s 
guidance they. made remarkable progress in spiritual 
life. . These young men formed the nucleus of an 
organisation out of which the best materials of 
Keshub’s subsequent movement were supplied. The 
young reformer gradually . realized that, to influence 
his countrymen in educational, religious and other 
matters, he must possess a newspaper in English and 
with this -object he started The Indian Mirror 10 


fortnightly journal. The same year, when a terrible 
India, the young men, 
under Keshub’s _ directions, rendered invaluable help 
to the distresséd. About this time his zeal for the 
education of the youth led Keshub to begin an agita- 
tion for educational reform, his main object being the 
establishment of colleges and schools ‘more éfficient 
than what the Government provided. Against in- 
numerable odds he was able to establish the Calcutta 
College in 1862, that being one of the earliest institu- 
tions started by our countrymen, In the meantime, he 
had formed a strong opinion against caste system and 
he made it one of the main objects of the new move- 
ment to break it. In consonance with this, the same 


year (1862) he, solemnized the first intercaste marriage. “ 


general branches of ° — 


August; 1861, in conjunction with some friends, asa . 


~ 
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This was one of the boldest steps that he ever took. 
Again, In 1868, the Brahmo Bandhu Sabha was esta- 
blished by him with three main departments, one of 
these being “education of women at home.” This last 
deserves special mention, for Keshub was specially 
keen On giving women a social status. It was he who 
took the initiative in unlocking the door of the zenana. 
_ He ‘devised various means for the education, im'prove- 
ment and welfare of women. But this he wanted to do 
on national lines, for.he did not like to educate women 
according to Western ideals. All through his life he 
remained’ true to the ideal of the education of women: 
in which their spiritual advancement was to be the 
basis of their social and. cultural uplift. 

The story of Keshub’s youthful activities may 
appropriately be closed with a reference to the inter- 
caste widow remarriage solemnised by him in 1864, 
That he looked upon caste system as a cursed barrier 
to national advancement is evident from his zeal for 
breaking it and also from his withdrawal from -the 
parent body, which he was obliged to do because -of 
the importance given to Brahmins in conducting 
divine service there. It is well-known that his difference 
on this question on caste system with his beloved Guru, 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, compelled him to 
give a fresh turn to the movement where equality for 
all would be guaranteed. And all this happened when 
Keshub was only twenty-six or twenty-seven. 

It simply amazes one when one thinks of Keshub’s 
activities as a young man. From the tender age of 
sixteen, against inconceivable odds, he marched” on- 





_ goal, 
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wards, towards things which were truer, nobler and 
loftier in life—the things of the spirit. Like a true 
revolutionary, he tried to revolutionize everything— 
society, education, moral standards of life, status of 
women and ¢aste system. A strange fire. consuméd his 
being and he could not stop till he had reached his 
In ‘his remarkable © spiritual autobiograjphy, 
Jeevan Veda (the Scripture of’ Life), Keshub says : 
“If I ask myself, ‘O my Soul, in what creed 
wast thou baptised in early life ?’ the Soul answers, 
‘In the Baptism of Fire’.” 

It was a strange sight. indeed, that a. meré youth 
could give shape to his ideals in various kinds 
reforms and activities, which galvanized the whole 
land and nation. One could not close this brief account: 
of Keshub, the youthful revolutionary, better than by 
quoting the words of his biographer : 

“Keshub’s ‘genius was complicated, aroroind, 
restless, God-inspired. It reflected every light, every 
want, every aspiration of the‘age. It aimed at removing © 
all darkness, doubt, sorrow. He laboured really, 
radically. to bring the kingdom of heaven on earth ¢. . 
With him faith was the profoundest wisdom, and’a 
certainty in everyday life. With him the presence of 
God was a ready guidance that sufficed for all the 
intricacies of a unique life of strange trials. He ‘lived 
and died an intense, burning, restless light; which 
suddenly went down in its fullness and undimmed — 
lustre”’* , 





te et te el ces Cl 


* Written on behalf of the Yuva Saingha-Prachar Sakha. 





NIKOLAI VASILIEVICH GOGOL 


By Pror. PHANIBHUSAN MUKHERJEE, ma. - .& 


To one who does not know the language, Russian 
literature means the Russian story and novel of the 
19th century and after. The view. is limited on good 
reason, for the novel and the short story have a wide 
appeal and cross the frontiers between countries more 
easily than other forms of literary. expression; dod 


the Russian novel is admittedly a very powerful insti- 


tution. As is observed by a Russian critic of note, 
things have taken such a shape in Russia that a story 
beeomes one of two things—‘either it is rubbish or 


‘else It is-the voice of a leader ringing through the 


empire.” To this estimate of Russian ndvel we 
may justifiably add that it is a potent force in otlier 
_ countries also. 

‘Nikolai Vasilievich Gogol is next to Pushkin and 
Turgenief the most popular of Russian writers. He 
has decided power of satirical humour and delineation 
of conventional Russian life. He was born on March 


31, 1809. He came of’a family of Ukrainian Cossack 
gentry in Poltava where the ancient Cossack legends 


_and traditions were yet’ fresh 


- strong. He was 
educated at the school at Niejne and had the tem- 
perament, imagination and intelligence of a true son 
of the steppe. He started there a manuscript periodi- 
cal called The Star and. wrote several pieces including 
a tragedy, The Brigands. He left school in 1828, a® 
enthusiast of the purest romantic cast dreaming of 
achieving something great, for his country. He went 
to St. Petersburg to try the stage but\ failed. In 1829 


‘he published anonymously a poem called Italy~ and 


under the name of V. Alof, an idyll on the subjggt 


-of a recent unhappy love affair of his own which was 


so ridiculed that he bought up all the copies he could- 
and burnt them. Being dishéartened in his literary 
efforts he thought of emigrating to America and evel 
set out on the journey -but thought the better of it 
later and returned to St. Petersburg where he entered 
the civil service. Gradually he made his way in 
literary circles and was received by Pushkin whom he 
‘met in 1831. In this year was published Evenings im 


¢ 
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NIKOLAI VASILIEVICH GOGOL - 


a Farm near Dekanka by Rudy Pinks, a collection of 
stories and sketches illustrative of, the life, customs, 
beliefs and’ superstitions of the people of Little Russia. 
It struck a newgnote in Russian Hterature. Its fresh 
breath of naturé, dreamy sadness, weirdness, originali- 
ty, poetic feeling, sly humour, - realistic description 
_ based on keen observation struék. the literary werld 
ipto some sort of a stupor. Nothing of the kind had 
appeared earlier. The Ukraine lived and moved in 
these stories, calling up a vision af once wonderfully 
precise and exquisitely attractive, <singing ‘and ringing 
with a hearty laughter, just touched with a spice of 
archness, the embodiment of the mirth of Little 
Russia. It was not, however, as yet, quite a true 
. Picture, for- Gogol had not yet been able to cast off 
all his romantic trappings and it lacked -‘tears’ in it. 
But close on these Hvenirigs appeared another series— 
Mirgorod—which continued the picture of the unruly 
Cossacks, and introduced the immortal J'aras Bulba, 
8 prose epic having for its subject the heroic chief of 
the Zaporogian Cossacks, a work aglow with martial 
ardour and vivid richness of imagination. In this 
series we hear the real human laughter of the author 
who was to write the Dead Souls. It had ‘tears’ in. it 
and a note of irony. Yet his brilliant success did not 
satisfy Gogol who was, like Tolstoi in a later age, to 
east off the children of his imagination from the 
heights of his dreamy fancy as unworthy of it. Though 
the stories were accepted as realism there was an 
unconscious caricature of his characters. With these 
Gogol paid farewell to his native region ; henceforth 
he wrote about the capital and Russia itself. 

Gogol pianned a History of Little Russia ‘and this 
won for him a chair of history in the University’ of 
St. Petersburg. in 1834. He resigned this office in the 


next year as his lecturés proved a failure. The years 


1834 and 1835 saw the publication of a new series of 

stories) The Landowners of Old Days, The Guarrel of 
- Ivan Ivanovitch and Ivan Nikiforovitch and the 
Afantle or Cloak. Very different from their prede- 
cessors in their nature, they proved Gogol’s possession 
of a definite form which,was to become the form of 
' the later Russian novel. He makes-in these a realistic 
study of Russian provincial life and portrays accurate- 
ly the monotonous days, narrowly circumscribed, self- 
centred interests, the humdrum duties and the vanitiés 
and prejudices of the landed gentry viewed through 
a satirical and bantering humour not uXmingled with 
a. genuine pathos. In them every detail from the 
wardrobe of Ivan Nikiforovitch ‘to the foul-smelling 
boots put .on by the moujiks who stamped up and 
down the Nevski Prospect, was drawn from nature. 
Their realism is seasoned more skilfully than were the 
Everings with a humour more properly English than 
Russian in quality’ As in Dickens it has an equal 
mixture of irony and good nature, malice and wide 
sympathy, sarcasm and intentional moralising. The 
characters are drawn with an inexorable fidelity to life 
".and strict logical consequence. Gogol does not care 


4 


‘thoroughgoing manner. 
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whether the efféct produced be good or bad. The Cloak 
describes the petty miseries of .an ill-paid clerk in ~® 


. Government office whose great object in life is to get 


a cloak. The hero is named Akaky Akakyevich Bash- 
machkin, a name as ridiculous in Russian as in 
English. It first roused in literature the sentimental 
and radical sympathy for the oppressed and the 
humiliated and it was accepted by the reformers of 
the next decade as a plea for the reform of the living 
conditions of the poor. It -was welcomed as the 
beginning of a new stylé of literature and Gogol’s 
popularity. for the coming years was ensured - 
thereby. 


Gogol’s famous comedy The Revizor (English 
Translation The Government Inspector or The Ezxa- 
miner) was produced in 1836. It is thought by some 
as the greatest of Russian comedies. It exposed most 
brilliantly the corruption, dishonesty, hypocrisy, self- 
satisfied ignoratice and vanity of the administrative 
officials in a ‘province. Gogol had the suggestion of 
the subject from Pushkin who had been arrested by © 
an inspector making his rounds while the author was 
travelling to Orenburgh in .search of materials for his 
history of the rebellion of Pongatchov. It is a vau- 
deville story on the whole and turns on a very com- 
monplace blunder. Khlestakov arrives at a provincial 
town with an empty purse and is taken for an 
inspector whose arrival is awaited with fear evel 
while he is in imminent danger of being sent to the 
debtors’ prison. He receives all the attentions and 
bribes which. are meant to propitiate the much 
dreaded investigator of abuses. Though admirably 
drawn, the figures have a tendency to caricature. In it 
all the officialdom of the period are attacked in a 
The Governor with all his 
reprosches to those who rob above. their own rank, 
was particularly a figure which struck the popular 
imagination. . Gogol, plunged the branding irons of 
satire into the very quick of the gaping wound of the 
constitution and the administrative and judiciary 
ladder. Even the author himself, as he afterwards 


- proved, did not thoroughly realise the scope of his 


attack. What now strikes us as surprising is that 
Gogol’s operation made no one scream, the public 
being merely eutertained. The Governor and his fol- 
lowers regarded it as only funny. Even Tsar Nicholas 
who was present at the first performance of it also 
laughed. The people scarcely thought that the order 
of things representéd by them ran contrary to nature. 


‘Even now the piece is frequently staged and raises a 


laugh. The play is rich in dramatic qualities. Joseph 
Macleod observes that it “displays that curious com- 
bination of realisrn and exaggeration “which is the 
mark of stage humour.” In it the reader meets with 
a quality which was to become the general feature of 
the Russian novel and which was “to endue it with 
a particular and very national character, viz, the 
satirist’s indulgent attitude towards the objects of his 


satire.” It has been called sceptical philosophy or | 
7 = a . 
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tender pity and may be attributed ‘to oMe’s being 
accustomed to the sight of evil. 

‘The effect and enthusiasm produced by the play 
brought out the mystic. side of Gogol’s nature to the 
surfate and he ‘felt himgelf ‘ealled upon to play the 
part of a prophet and a’ “preacher. After unsatisfactory 
trials of official life Gogol left his native land in 1836 


and spent some time in Spain and Rome until 1846 - 


when he again ‘settled in Russia. 
The first part of Dead Souls was sublished in 
1842. He’called it “a poem.” The very word proves 
the unconsciousness of his creative genius. An un- 
warned reader would surely expect an elegy. It also 
“was suggested by Pushkin and was meant to indicate 
Gogol’s view of the propér path of Russia. The hero 
' of the story‘is an adventurer, Tchichikov by name. 
- He is a former custom-house official, dismissed for 
smuggling and plans an enormous switdle to restore 

‘his fortunes. ‘The number of serfs owned by a. pro- 
prietor is found out by means of a periodical census. 
It is thought to be unchanging. between two successive 
censuses and the souls—that is .the 
tallying ‘with them—are ‘subject to all the usual 
transactions, such as buying, selling or pawning. 
Tchichikov’s idea is to purchase at a reduced price the 
names of the serfs who have died between two Suc- 
cessive censuses but who are still borne on the official 
lists and to pawn them to a bank for a large sum of 
money and then to abscond before the fraud is found 
out. : 


The circumstance -is only an excuse for Rarrating - 


Tchichikov’s adventures among the many landowners 
and officials with whom: he is to transact business. The 
field of observation is widened so as.to include the 
whole of the” governing classes and the 
provides apt opportunities for satire. Among the 
serf-owners are Manilov, a man belonging-to no cate- 
gory at all and having no clearly defined moral 
features, principles or convictions; Nozdriov, a dash- 
ing man of pleasure, 01 the most intimate. terms with 
all, cheating at cards and having his guests thrashed ; 
and Sobakievitch, 4 substantial man who is not 
concerned how doubtful a business 
yields him profit. The officials and the middle class 
‘people are on a war with this company. -Gogol’s plan 
provides the opportunity for a series of unforgettable 
pictures of the more sordid, degraded and commoh- 


lace aspects of the Russian provincial life and types’ 


- of Russian society who are presented with a force aud 


‘truth to be met with in Ditkens at his best. One feels ” 


- 3m it a heavy sadness, a sort of hopeless abandonment 
of hope, and a melancholy pathos. We enjoy at the 
g wme time its humour, stern characterization and 
su ‘bile piercing satire:” It is an extraordinarily clear 
ana’: béilliant picture. When he read the book Pushkin 
cried” «aut, “Heavens! what a dreary place our Russia 
is!” The frame of the picture was supplied by Cer- 
vantes' sthile Dickens helped with the canvas, the 
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heads of slaves. 


subject’ 


is so long as it 
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paiere of cheery seol nature, philosophic indulg- 
ence and heavy gaiety. One finds in it a trait of the 
Russian national character, the sentiment, of pity for, 
a fallen creature, no matter how deep is-the vileness 
to which his fall may have lowered -him. 

Gogol the man-found himself, the hero of the 
regenerators of Russia and his conviction that he had . 
a mission in life seems to have stifled -his genius agi 


this stage. “He allowed his. gift for romantic caricature 


to distort the accuracy of his vision and thus constant+ - 
ly exaggerate every feature.” His work endowed him 
with the part of a public accuser. At first he would 
have -protested against the premature conclusions that 
were being drawn from his Dead Souls. The work was 
to consist of three parts and it was unjust to pretend 
that the first was a complete - picture of the country. 
Other aspects of ideal beauty were yet to follow. But 
before proceeding any further Gogol wished to have. 
an -explanation with his readers and he published 
extracts from his own correspondence called Letters 
to My Friends in 1847 which -were full of ghostly 
advice mingled with addresses ‘on literary subjects. 


- The book contained a sort of literary testament. He 


also announced his decision never to write again 
because he would henceforth devote himself to the 
search after truth both for the good of his own soul 
‘and for general ah Its mystic quality’ is unmis-_ 
ae : 


‘ In spite of his farewell to literature in the Letters 


‘he wrote again the second part of Dead Souls but not 


being satisfied with it, burnt the manscript. .He was 
now int the most distressful financial straits. In vain 
he tried fasting and prayer and even a pilgrimage to 
the -Holy Land. More and more he developed a 
religious mania.and-a sense of persecution by the Devil. 
When his definitely teform work, the Letters, was 


_ attacked by all parties he felt still more discourgaed 


and died in a state near insanity on March 3; 1852. 
_ Gogol was the first master of fiction in Russia +0 
go to life for his subjects, leaving the romantic con- 
vention. He founded Russian: Tealism and succeeding 
novelists have owned his primacy though they have far 
surpassed him. He was and is still a great power, in 
his work which has always been a favourite and in- 
his effort, not a critically deliberate one though, to pull 
the novel away from romanticism and identify it with 
life. Unconsciously he performed a work of revolu- 
tion in Russian literature. K. Waliszewski, an: eminent 
historian of Russian literature, writing in 1900 sums up 

his position in these words: 


“Gogol did create the Russian evel and fan 4S 

a sufficient title to glory. In Russia, as a writer 
of prose and craftsman of style he outdoes Pushkin 
himself. The Queen of’ Clubs was written in 1834 
and is a trifle. He wen the race easily and nobody 
-has equalled him since it was run. Gontcharov and 
Grigorovitch were his direct heirs in the department 
- novel writing; Ostrovski was his successor‘in the * 
rama,” ee 
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LEGISLATION OR AGRICULTURAL READJUSTMENT ? - 
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By Dr. V. V. SAYANNA, ma, Pho., 
University ‘School of Economics and Sociology, Bombay 


Wuat does agriculture need today ?. Mere legislation, 
or a radical agricultural readjustment ? We may have 
a legislation without seriously attacking the causes of 
major maladjustments and injustices noticeable in the 
structure of Indian agriculture -which need correction 
for economie, social, political and various other reasons. 
Conversely, it may also be possible to bring about 
some of the necessary changes in agriculture with or 
without legislation under a given set of conditions. 
At times, a process of persisting tendencies in agri- 
culture may occasion or be the cause for the enactment 
of a piece of legislation either to mitigate or render 
nugatory the painful consequences of. those tendencies, 
or.to promote their good effects already getting esta- 
blished. A proper description of the relation between 
legislation and readjustment is, however, generally one 
of cause and effect and, in fact, the two are not 
mutually exclusive. But the question is what types of 


changes are*wise and wholesome, or what types have 


got to be avoided both from the standpoint of the 
tiller of the soil and of the national interest and by 
what kind of legislative action those changes can be 
accoinplished. Legislation by itself means little or 
nothing and an Act should be judged always from the 


~" effects it may produce, or the degree of fulfilment of 
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its declared aims, on its effective working. It.is in this 
light, the Bombay Tenancy Amended Bill, recently 
introduced in -the Legislative Assembly, is examined. 

The chief provisions of the Bill are as follows: 
The Bill while. repealing the Bombay Tenancy Act as 
amended in 1946, retains some of its useful provisions, 


‘as for example, regarding tenancies, maximum rent, 


commutation of crop share rent into cash rent, suspen- 
sions or remissions of rent, the rights of tenants against 
arbitrary ejectment and special privileges of protected 
tenants for the full benefit of the produce and the 
wood of trees planted’ during the period of tenancy, 
compensation for improvements 
made on termination of tenancy. The minimum dura- 
tion of a lease is fixed as ten years, irrespective of the 
dact, whether the lesseé is a protected tenant or not. 
Further, the Bill is reinforced with some of the follow- 
ing important additions, pertaining to the right of 
protected tenants to purchase tenancy land and restric- 
tion. on the extent of land a person (lessor or tenant) 
can own and cultivate, prohibition of subdivision, sub- 
letting and assignment of tenant’s holdings, manage- 
ment of badly managed estates held under any Ron- 
-ryotwarl tenurial patterns, imposition of restrictions 
on transfer of agricultural lands, management ‘ of 
uncultavated lands and acquisition of estates and 
lands, setting up of an Agricultural Lands Tribunal for 


valuation of sales of lands concerned under Sections 32° 


and 62 and to discharge other functions assigned to it, 
and imposition of penalties by way of fine for contra- 
_ vention of any provisions of the Bill. 
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While introducing the Bill in the Bombay Legis- 
lative Assembly, the Revenue Minister has described 
it as the “final stage” in the matter of legislation 
regarding land reform in the province and clarmed 
that , 

“When the Bill becomes law, I am quite sure 
that the problem of land tenure will have been 
solved within five years of its application and 
without any great disturbance, so that we will 
achieve the result we want to achieve in a manner 
that will lead to the happiness of all.” 

It is fervently hoped that the measure would, 
ultimately lead to elimination of 
between the cultivators and the State, transfer of 
lands to tenants at fair prices, evolution of peasant 
proprietorship, thus ‘improving the economic and 
social conditions’ of peasantry and ensuring the full. 
and efficient use of land for agriculture.’ . 

These statements of the ideals and objectives of 
the Bill as laid down, are indeed magnificent. But a 
pertinent question arises, whether and to. what extent 
and in what time the goals set up can be actually 
achieved, even assuming a cent per cent successful 
operation of the provisions of the enactment. Any 
attempt at answering these points Imescapably implies 
a scrutiny of some of the chief items of the Bill, as 


‘attempted here. 


In the first place, tenants are classified as protected 
tenants and ordinary tenants. ‘A protected tenant’ is 
one who has held land uninterruptedly for a period of 
at Jeast six years immediately preceding either Ist 
January, 1938 or 1945 and has cultivated such land 
personally during the period. It is only such tenants 
that have been given redress by the tenancy laws in the 
province up till now. If the clause of continued occu- 
pation of land for a period of six years were to be 
made a necessary condition for qualifying oneself as 
a tenant, it is certain that about 75 per cent of the 
genuine tenants in the Province shall be disqualified 
in the first instance. This section of the Act in the 


‘past must have rendered an additional incentive to 


the rentiers to change tenants or to change holdings 
cultivated by different tenants under them more fre~. 
quently withthe result that the state of becoming a 
‘protected tenant’ might have scarcely occurred. The 
new provision of the Bill providing that. no lease of 
farm land should be less than ten years is welcome, 
as it gives stability of tenure for all tenant-cultivators. 


‘However, the need for reducing the.period of holding 


tenancy land from a period of six years, or the liberal 
extension of some of the rights. and privileges con- 


.ferred on ‘protected tenants’ to the rest of the tenantry 


cannot be overemphasised, if it’is expected that ‘the 


. benefits of the legislation should reach the bulk of the 
_ tenant population and not merely an insignificant 


section of their community. 
‘. Secondly, under Section 4, if cultivation is carried 


intermediaries ~ 


~ 
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on by employing a servant on wages payable in cash 
or kind under the personal supervision of a landowner 
or under “any mémber of his family, the landlord 
concerned is taken as owner-cultivator. It may be 
noted here that in order‘to evade law, it is probable 
that the lessors may get tenants registered as farm. 
Servants or wage-earners working under their supposed 
supervision or that of their family mémbees. Moreover, 
if some erstwhile rentiers. resort to farmting of. their 
lands under these provisions, it may be likely to 
affect. farming efficiency and contribute to the general 
deterioration inthe standard of peer at least 
in early stages. 

- Thirdly, although Section 32 seating purchase 
of land by a protected tenant is on principle conceived 
with the best of intentions, it is niggardly in the matter 
of producing remarkable results, when reduced to 
actualities and to its potentialities. It lays down that 
a protected tenant shall be entitled to piirchase any 
time from his landlord the land held,by him as a 
protected tenant at a price determined by the Agri- 
cultural Land Tribunal provided that (a) the total 
area of the arable land remaining in the ownership of | 
an individual landlord or any one branch of an un- 
divided Hindu family, after purchase of land or any 
portion thereof is not less than-50 acres and (b) the 
total area owned by. the tenant after purchase of land 
is In the aggregate not more than 50 acres including 


the. extent of land already owned by him before the | 
In other words, the parties benefited in. 


transaction. 
view of the section are restricted only to the fraction 
of the class of protected tenants created by the Bombay 
Tenancy Act, 1939, and the parties affected are those, 
elther individuals or branches-or joint Hindu families, 
owning more than 50 acres. A study of the distribution 
of land and composition of holdings in the Province 
reveals the very limited scope of the benefit obtain- 
able. The table below contains an abstract of the 
quinquennial statements of holdings in Government 
Ryotwari area in Bombay Province for the years - 
1936-37 and 1942-43. _ 
1936-37 


Classification of Percentage of No. Percentage of area 


holdings . of persons to held to 
total total 
Up to 5 acres 49 9.5 
Between 5 and 15 acres - 29 22.8 
Between: 15 and 25 acres ‘il 17.7 
Between 25 and 100 acres 10 34.4 
Over 100 acres : 1 15.6 - 
1942-43 

Up to 5 acres 49.26 9.50 
Between 5 and 15°acres 29.28 22.78 
Between 15 and 25 acres 10.83 17.67 © 
Between 25 and 100 ,acres 9.71 34.48 
Over 100 acres 0.92 15.57 


It may be seen that about 78.54 per cent of people 
own 32.28 per cent of the area, their holdings varying 
from 1 to 15 acres, In fact, about half the number of 
holdings are below 5 acres and account for about 
one-tenth of the total area, while about 1 per cent of 
holdings constitute -more than 100 acres occupying 


‘Land transfers 
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nearly one-sixth of the total area. Holdings varying 
from 25 to 100 acres account for about 10 per cent of 
the total holdings and nearly one-third of total area. 
It may be interesting to note that during the years 
1916 to 1922 there was a tendency on the part: of 
holdings over 100 acres to decrease in the Central and 
Southern division and to increase in the northern 


division of the province. It ‘ig obvious that the Bull . 


affects at the most about B or 6 per cent, of the total 
holdings’ occupying about one-fifth of the total extent. 
It is important at any rate to collect and furnish 


latest. figures relating to the percentage of holdings — 


and the area covered by holdings more than 50 avres 
in different divisions of the: province and also the 
relative estimates of parties and areas which may be 
actually affected. Further the ceiling of 50 acres is 
quite arbitrary (cf. the recent Burmese ordinance about 


agrarian reform) which has no relation either to the . 


size of the economic holding, or to the soil, climate, 
irrigation, crop structure and other local conditions in 
different regions of the province. Without much ado, 
if appears. reasonable even as an experimental measure, 
if the limit is reduced to 20 acres in case of irrigated 
and ‘first class soils and to 80 to 40 acres in respect 
of moderate and poor soils exclusive of the extent of 
waste and grazing lands held: It is desirable to classify 
lands according to their productivity into rich, 
moderate and poor Jands and fix maximum limits in 
respect of each of these taking also into consideration 
costs of production, the avérage net money incomes 
obtainable out of each one of the groups and the cost 
of maintenance of an average familf in reasonable 
comfort and physical efficiency in the regions con- 
cerned. , . 


Fourthly, the new measure with regard. to assump~- 
tion of management of badly administered estates of 
non-ryotwari proprietors for the benefit of the 
peasantry and for economic ultilisation of the land 


resources of the estates,-is. mild and conservative as 


is runs counter to the shibboleth of. ‘abolition of 
Zamindaris’ and elimination of the vestiges of feudal 
landlordism which are repeatedly proclaimed to be the 


essential items of the Congress Economic ‘Programme., 


In a way, it is tantamount to giving legal recognition 
of the continued existence of the non-ryotwari estates 


(of ‘course, whose abolition in’ the Province appears to- 


be shelved by the Bill for the present !) and there is 
nothing ' novel about it, since it is only a variant of 
assumption of estates by the Court of Wards as in 


- Vogue in othet Provinces like Madras. : “ 


-Fifthly, out of all the items of the Bill, Sections 61 
to 64 concerning restriction on “transfers of agricultural 
Jands, management of uncultivated lands and acquisi- 
tion of estates and lands, are both commendable and 
direct in their approach to solve the problems of land. 
to non-agriculturists through sale, 
mortgage, gift or leases have been summarily prohibited 
except in genuine cases with the previous sanction of 


the Government authorities, Secondly, tree trade in ; 
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‘Jand?. is disallowed, since sales of land are to- be 
effected through the Agricultural Lands Tribunal’ at 
a reasonable price determined under the rules laid 
down. The order of priorities of buyers of land is 
as follows: the tenant of the land, the cultivator of 
contiguous or neighbouring land, a better forming of 
resource society registered under the Bombay Co- 
operative Societies Act, 1925 and- any other agricul- 
turist. Any sale transacted contrariwise is considered 
void. Thirdly, the Provincial Government is entitled 
to take over the management of such lands as have 
been found uncultivated for any two consecutive 
agricultural seasons owing to the fault of landowner, 
tenant. or whatever cause. The’ Government can lease 
out such lands on a rent at least equal to the value 
of the land revenue assessment. To a certain extent 
the loss of revenue sustained by the Governmént on 
this account may be made good. Similarly, the State 
can compulsorily acquire or assume ‘management of 
jany estate or land considered necessary in the public 
interest. Lands taken over for management can. also 
be permanently acquired, if necessary, after com- 
pensation to the full value of the properties concerned 
as determined by the Tribunal. 
Sixthly, the idea of setting up an impartial Agri- 
cultural Lands Tribunal for the determination of the 
prices of lands and estgtes involved under Sections 32, 
62 and 64 of the Bill has much to recommend for itselt 
even in the matter of determination of compensation 
and valuation of estates connected with the problem 
of abolition of Zamindaris in order to insure justice 
both to seller and buyer and to the satisfaction of all 
concerned avoiding at the same time the economic 
consequences of powerful vested interests on the 
bargain negotiated directly between two private 
individuals, or between the State on the‘one hand and 
the -private individuals or estates on the other. The 
case of commitment of high compensation and un- 
favourable terms regarding the purchase of transport 
equipment, stock and buildings, etc. by..the Bombay 
Municipality from the B.E.S.T. as well as the three 
cases of failures of direct negotiations in respect of 
acquisition of - London Transport, British Overseas 
Airways and the British Sugar Corporation may serve 
as a sufficient warning and a useful lesson in this behalf. 
The successful results achieved by instituting an 
impartial Tribunal may be noticed in acquisition of 
coal royalties in British mines and that of the Bank 
of England. Or else, the dangers of making nonsense 
of compensation under the pressure of ‘political groups 
with different ideology and complexion or under the 
influence of the: powerful vested interests as seen in 
some of the compensation provisions made in the pro- 
posed. Bill of abolition of the estates in the Madras 
Province are too obvious. As it is difficult for an 
average ryot to find out amounts adequate enough for 
purchases of lands in advance and to deposit the sums 
-with the Tribunal, the 
instalments or through the hire-purchase system with 


of land may not be achieved . within the 


suggestion of payment by - 
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‘ie: help of the Land Mortgage Banks or the proposed 
Agricultural Credit Corporation -deserves full invesfi- 
gation. For, unless adequate credit facilities are also 
provided for purchase of lands, the benefit of the new 
provision will carry little meaning and substance to 
the bulk of the Kisans because, if left for himself, he 
hag either to beg, borrow or forego his claim to 
purchase land in favour of a more favourably situated 
neighbouring landlord - or ‘any agriculturist.’ 
Seventhly, the clauses with regard to consolidation 
of tenants’ holding (Section 27), .maintenance and 
repairs of bunds, etc., as well as the termination of 
tenancy, if,any tenant fails to raise in any year a 
maximum yield of crops produced on the land or as 


‘determined by any official appointed by the Govern- 


ment, are all in full conformity with the schemes of 
soil conservation and economic use of agricultural 
land. « 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that if no restriction 
is placed. on the extent of land a tenant can cultivate 
on lease, it is possible that the tenant may cultivate 
large areas of land taken.on lease with (or without) 
his own holdings with the result that he may obtain 
iricomes much larger, than many of rentiers then- 
selves. For example, big tenants cultivating large areas 
under tenancy, if they cultivate heavy cash crops like 
tobacco, sugar cane, turmeric, onions, etc., may sell 
produce worth not less than Rs. 10,000 a year and 
thereby reap huge profits for themselves, even though 
they pass on as tenants. The incdmes of such persons 
cannot be easily assessed under the provisions of even 
Agricultural Income Tax, as they happen to be mere 
tenants owning very small areas of land.” 

To conclude, the facts and materials presented in 
the above discussion are sufficiently indicative of the 
fact that, though the Bill is no doubt a great advance 
over many of the Tenancy’ Laws obtained in the 
proprietary areas or in any other ‘province in India, 


the provisions fall much short of the eloquence of the 


Hon’ble Revenue Minister in declaring the objects of 
the Bill. It is at any rate, not a revolutionary measure 
consistent with ‘the change in the political status of the 
country’ or with the declared Policy of the Congress 
as enunciated in the Congress manifesto, since it goes 
to retain the existence of the non-ryotwari. proprietary . 
estatedars at the one end,'and at the other, to safe- 
guard the interests of the class‘ of rentiers, big Jand- 
owners in the ryotwari areas. The eradication of the 
intermediaries between the State andthe actual tillers 
“next five 
years.” Thus the whole land and tenant problem 


- remains much: the same unsolved. If the fathers of the. | 


legislation. do not conceive of it being replaced by a 
radical piece of enactment striking directly at the 


.very fundamentals of the issues involved, it is to be 


regretted that the ‘measure’ shall perpetuate land- 
lordism in the province, instead of eliminating it in the 
immediate future, perhaps within certain limits 
imposed by the regulations of the Bill. 
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Now-a-pays we have a good many exhibitions of 
paintings particularly in big cities, such as Bombay, 
’ Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, etc. They enable the artists 
to put before the public their “wares.” These’ exhibi- 
tions also help in making the public art-conscious. In- 
asmuch as demand’ for works of art depends on the 
development of the aesthetic sense of the consumer, 
selling a work of-art is not the same thing as selling 
commodities, such as food, cloth, radio, watch, fountain 
pen, etc. Hence, in the absencé -of a public of 
discriminating adults, we have the vicious circle of 
starving artists and an artless common life. 

In-order to create an intense demand for works 
of art, art must be given an increasing importance in 
education —particular ly, university education—with 
special emphasis on the teaching of art. -appreciation, 
Art in education need not necessarily aim at creating 
artists. Besides art in general education, public galleries, 
cheap reprints of better paintings, remarriage of art 
and industry, will go a long way in creating a demand 
for art products. 

We have to educate the people to demand from 
“industry” goods with aesthetic appeal. If today in 
our country industry does not need the artist it-is 
because the masses are not sufficiently “awakened” to 
demand from industry products of good design. The 
union of art.and industry is prevented by the manu- 
facturer, artist (designer), retailer and public. . The 
manufacturer. thinks only of quick profits. Only a few 
‘rare exceptions take a long point of view ald give 
thought to the appearance of the finished product. In 
absence of lucrative remuneration, no really talented 
artists are attracted in the field. The retailer and the 
middleman are affaid to take risks“and hardly even 


attempt to persuade the public to go in for something. 


new and original. The people buy what they come 
across for they lack aesthetic discrimination. And 
thus, sometimes it is almost impossible to sell really 
well-designed articles. A remarriage of art 
industry is essential for reintroduction of art in the 
daily life of the masses. 


Tt is an obvious fact that only a ow can go in for. 


the original paintings. On the other hand, quite a big 
section of the people can be persuaded to go in for 
prints and reproductions. The invention of photo- 


graphic methods and their use in printing processes. 


have left the autographic methods (e.g., mezotint, 
. aquatint, lithography, ete.), mainly to the use of the 
creative artist. Before the recent war, in England 
prints collection was so very popular that advertise- 
ment posters were being sold at nominal price to the 
public by London Passenger Transport Board, the 
G. J: Q.. and the shipping companies. Similar orga- 
nizations can do the same in India. Particularly, the 
air services can issue quite interesting posters, In 
‘ @ ‘ 


* and - 


England and on the Continent, print dealing is a 
highly organized business. From: the artist’s point of 


“view, in England, the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 


and Engravers was formed in 1880. The revival of the 
processes of wood-engraving, wood-cutting and litho- 
graphy along with etching as well as the use’ of 
engraving processes and lithography for book illus- 
trations, book jackets and for poster work have 
widened the general interest in the original priut. . 
Besides aesthetic appeal, technical excellence is another 
main factor which enhances the value of such prints. 
In fact, both are closely interlinked. Much depends 
on the selection of paper and the blocks in ease of 
photographic printing processes. ee 
Lithography is a useful process in that ‘it sahics 
us to go in for mass production. The final print béing 
produced in a large quantity is very cheap and within 
the, possibility of almost every pocket. Over and above 
providing comparatively inexpensive prifits, this is also 
a tedium which takes possible subtle variations of 
colour and texture and a wide range of effects. between 
carefully detailed drawing and the broad painterlike 
sweep. When the artist himself draws directly upon 
the stone or other printing surface we have what may 
be termed autolithograph. The resulting prints are 
reckoned as original works of art. 
Such reproductions play an important part in our - 
life. Their wide circulation enables all to possess an 


. appreciate the masterpieces just as radio and gramo- 


phone -do in musie or popular reprints in literature. 
Nor need the artist expect a fall in. his income as a 
result of a wider circulation of reprints ; the: increased 
knowledge of ‘art these ‘reprints are likely to -bring 
about will, in- all. probability, also bring about a . 
corresponding increase in the number who want direct 
contact. with the originals. Especially for this purpose 
it is absolutely essential that although such prints 
should be cheap, their technical excellence. should 
never be sacrificed at the altar of price. 

Active State patronage and guidance are necessary 
for-a full flowering of the arts and the crafts of 4 
country. This can be observed in the case of the 
ancient civilizations. of India, China, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, etc., with their public buildings, such as temples; - 
caves, palaces, tombs, etc. At present in our country 
there are plenty of discussions _and- proposals and 
counter-proposals as to how the government -should - 
help to revive our’ art traditions and bring art in the* 
daily life of the masses. While considering as to_-tiow 
and to what extent State can be helpful in this con- - 
nection, we should beware of the dangers of too much- 
State interference and the consequent regimentation 
of art and artist—both - harnessed -to some ulterior 
(probably, sinister) end of the State. This is’ specially 


~ the case in a polity where State is end and man a means, . 


However, in active and live democracies, this pitfall 
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‘gan be avoided. Besides direct employmetit of artists, 
architécts and sculptors for public buildings (libraries, 
‘museums, municipal theatres, etc.) Government will 
have to ‘subsidize, control and guide art schools, art 
galleries, museums, etc. 

There should be a co-ordinated effort on the at 
of the artists, art societies, art schools and government 
-to make the masses art-conscious. All this effort will 
be useless if there is no rise in the standard of living. 
How can there be “better life’ where there is no 
‘ assurance of “mere ‘life’? How can man think of 
spiritual, intellectual and aesthetic aspects when his 
entire life is a struggle for sheer physical existence ? 
On the-other hand, in our society today we also have 
the “rich” who do not know. how to spend their surplus 
wealth which is frittered away after foreign tinsels 
while our own artists and craftsmen, for no fault of 
their own, are compelled to starve. aoe are the two 
battlefronts for us 

Our artists afd craftsmen should also realize that 
the days of relying on aristocratic patronage are fast 
dying. Once they relied on royal patronage. Then, with 
the end of royalty (as a major ruling force in society), 
they switched on to land, commerce and indusiry 
aristocracy. Once more today, times are fast changing. 
Heavy taxation, death duties and nationalisation of 

agriculttire, commerce, industry, finance all tend to 
cripple if not actually destroy this aristocracy. Of 
course, there is the risé. of managerial class. Those 
_ possessing technical or administrative skill are coming 
into power. Not the wealthy but these will be ‘govern- 
ing and controlling the world. However, this does not 
alter our thesis that 1t is the common man whom we 
must approach. This doesp not imply that the artist 
should bring down his art to the aesthetic and 
emotional level of the layman. It does imply that the. 
artist will have to cease to be the “court artist” and 
become the “folk artist” in the truest sense of the 
word. He should not merely understand and depict 
common iman’s life, he must strive to bring in that life 
the aesthetic and the intellectual joys of “better life.” 
Only then the exhibitions of paintings can be “sucz 
cessful.” 
ce it 

Two main purposes of an exhibition of paintings 
aye: (1) “advertisement” of the artist ; (2) education 
of the people—-making them art-conscious and conse- 
quently bringing art in their daily life. The arrange- 


ment of the paintings, their mounts and frames, their. 
prices, publication of the catalogues and reprints—all . 


these require careful attention of the organisers if we 
are to realize these purposes successfully. 

Even in case of one-man shows, the selection of 
pictures is a very important matter. Just as proper 
selection and elimination of superfluities and unneces- 
sary details enhance the beauty of an individual 
painting or a literary piece, similarly, indiscriminate 
number of exhibits only spoil an exhibition and con- 
. fuse and irritate the spectator. By way of illustration, 


ies 


we may mention the last annual exhibition of -Bombay 
Art Society. The drastic cut in the number of exhibits 
tremendously improved the exhibition as a whole. 
The spectators‘were able to see, and appreciate the 
pictures individually for there were only a few pictures 
to be seen. We hope the offanisers will continue in 
future this innovation of drastic selection ; (it is said 
that only about. 300 pictures were accepted from about 
850) and will not revert back next year to their pre- 
vious practice of exhibiting as many pictures as 
possible. 

Less number of paintings also enables us to 
arrange them properly. “Shortage of space” no more 
compells us to overcrowd the walls. It is possible now 
to leave sufficient space between the pictures so as to 
allow the visitor to enjoy and study each picture 
separately. This enhances the value of the exhibition. 
It is no use arranging the pictures on the walls in a 
haphazard manner. As far as possible, there should be 


‘only a single row of paintings on each wall arranged 


at eye-level of the spectators. Two or more rows result 
in a jarring overcrowding. The exhibiting space on the 
wall should be covered by stretched gunny cloth or 
some similar other material. This provides an excellent 


‘background on which the exhibits may be arranged. 


Proper lighting is another essential factor. Light must 
be indirect and diffused. The lamps should be so fixed 
that there are no reflections of them in the glazed 
frames of the paintings. Such glares irritate the visitors, 
Direct and strong lights cause headaches and eyeaches. 

Perhaps the most controversial: aspect of an 
exhibition of paintings is that of the prices of the 
exhibits. Should we have high prices and low sales or 
low prices and high sales? High prices imply wooing 
the aristocrat and-low prices imply spread of art 
among the masses. But then, what about the artist ? 
Has he not his own necessaties? In all probability, 
this dilemma of starving artist and- the artless masses 
may be partly solved when the classes consider it to 
be’ fashionable to buy original paintings and when 
drawings, sketches and reprints are offered to the 
masses at low prices. Catering merely to the aristocrats 
will stultify the artist. His art will lose vitality and | 
will be reduced to formalism and mimicry. Under 
such’ circumstances, the people may evolve their own 
art—folk: art—or else, the country as a whole may 
become culturally ‘extinct, . . 

The next problem is that .of catalogue and re- 
productions of the exhibits. Particularly, in a one-man 
show, the catalogue and reproductions reflect upon the 
aesthetic sense of the artist concerned. Catalogues 
vary from a single sheet of paper containing a list of 
the exhibits, their prices, etc., to profusely illustrated 
(in colours) thick books, Occasionally catalogues are 
distributed free to the visitors, Usually, however, a 
small charge is made, especially, if the catalogue - 
contains colour reproductions. As a rule, black and 
white reproduction of an original in colour should be 
avoided ; this serves no purpose and is worse than . 


_ still be in progress. 
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useless In case the original is valued mainly for its 
colours. As such, it would be better: if an original 
black and white drawing were selected for reproduction 


purposes if one is anxious not to increase the cost of 


the catalogue by including in it a colour reproduction. 
Care must also be take®in the selection of the paper 


of the catalogue and its printing. The reproducitons. 


must” be neat and utterly faithful to the originals. 


After all, we must bear in mind that the catalogue will 


be with the visitors even when the exhibition is a 
matter of past. This fact alone should induce the 
organisers to pay considerable attention to the 
publication of the catalogue. It will be interesting if a 
prominent art group of society were to publish a 
year-book which would include reproductions of the 
best. paintings selected from the various exhibitions 
held during the year. Such an year-book may profitably 
include a review of art activities during the year in 
the country as a whole and proposals and suggestions 
for the next year. Eminent ari 
should be invited to contribute to this publication. 
Another interesting experiment which may be 
conducted by an enterprismg art society. is that of 
travelling exhibitions of paintings. By having exhibi- 


tions merely in the big cities, we hardly touch even’ 





s 
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the fringe of the masses. Periodically, with Govern- 
ment help if possible, selected paintings should be 
sent to smaller towns—and ultimately to villages as 


well—so that the people over there have an oppor- ° 


tunity of seeing the original paintings. The artists 


.concerned may be paid a hiring fee for the paintings 


The Council: for the 
Arts in England 
pays the artist such a fee for every work which he 
lends to one of its exhibitions. It pays £5 for an oil 
painting, £3 for a water colour, drawing or embroidery 
and a varying fee for sculpture. 


accepted for such exhibitions. 


4 


An exhibition of paintings helps the artist to sell 


his “wares.” The usual practice of free admission to 


exhibitions, on the other hand, enables the people to” 


see and enjoy the artist’s work for nothing. We do not 
profession gives so much free 
service to the community. Visual arts are integral to 
civilisation. They must have an important place in 
education and they must be closely linked with 
industry. The first makes the people art-conscious. 
The second introduces art into the daily life of the 
masses. Fine ants are essential for both.. Hence, we 
must establish an atmosphere and a tradition in which 
good painting and sculpture ‘can be created, 
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By LILIAN E. M. BRUCE ‘ 


‘It is most unfortunate that the present position 
in Britain has given rise to the belief in the outside 
world, east and west, that the British people are no 
longer what they were; that in some ways they have 
degenerated very badly. Many Americans believe 
that through Jack of backbone, the British are beyond 
redemption. Elsewhere it is simply put down to lack 
of guts. 
separated from us by. some 6,000 miles of ‘land. sea 
and air. . 

The Great War II is, so far as the world in 
general is considered, over. But in Europe, except 
for the cessation of bombing, blast and fire, it might 
Winter comes with its bitter 
blast of north wind,. freezing all, water wherever 
possible. There is little-or no coal and those who 
are fortunate. enough to have a little to spare strive 
to do what they can for others less happily placed. I 
spent part of the winter of 1946-47 in an hotel on the 
west coast of Scotland, where, owing to coal shortage, 
there was only one fire 1a the entire house to give 
any warmth to the. guests. And that only on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings. I can assure you, we were glad 
to wear our outdoor coats indoors as a protection 
against the cold. 

An those far’ distant aad beiind by the Ailants 


Let us look briefly at those people who are’ 


more than thirty times to each pair. 


and the North Sea, food,@lothes, shoes and - house- 


hold linen are all rationed or restricted to the use of 


a few coupons supplied by the Government. British 
women are lucky if they are able to secure more than 
one egg per month for each .member of the house- 
hold during the winter months and one per week 
during the summer weather. -I have seen an Indian 
cook use more Dalda to prepare one meal than a 


single person would receive ss a month’s ration in 


Britain. Bacon, bread, butter, cheese, fat, flour, jam, 
meat, sugar, tea and potatoes are all’ rationed. On 
the whole, however, prices are far below those current 
in India. Nevertheless, one learns, because of the 


rationing, to live and maintain a standard of life on | 
reason one must make > 


very: little food. For the same 
one’s clothes: last for more years: than enough, and 
replace only those things that can no _ longer be 
repaired. 

Out of this restriction has grown the habit and 
with it a slogan the sum-total of which is “Make Do 
and Mend.” So. they get down to it over there in 


the west and repair again and again. I know more 


than one woman who has patched her stockings for 
And stockings 
are very necessary 1n winter weather in Britain. Yet 


‘in those islands the people contrive to look smart . 
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throughout each season..So much is this so that those 
who fail to come up to standard call for friendly 


comment from those who know them sufficiently well 


to pass remarks. ; 

Household linen, such as blankets, sheets, pillow- 
eases, towels and table linen have gradually: over the 
years worn thin and become holed, but they. cannot 
very well be replaced because it requires clothing 


coupons to secure fresh supplies, which meats going 


without clothes. The number of coupons given to 
each person for each year is barely sufficient, to pro- 
vide something warm against the frost and the freezing 
winds of winter. 


Apart altogether from the . question of clothing 
coupons, there is an exceedingly heavy purchase tax 
on all goods that are not termed “Utility.” Income 
tax is high so that earnings are not so large that. they 
can permit of the purchase of highly priced goods. 
Altogether the lot of the people of Britain is not £00 
happy, yet, at heart, they are facing the whole posi- 
‘tion pleasantly for their country’s sake. 

What is there that is . disereditable in all this? 
What should those -people do? Should they turn 
from the defects of a Socialist Government backed 


by a Communist, that was not truly prepared for. 


office and have a. highly Rusgsianised revolution? 
Elsewhere I have said that we have had enough 
blood. Very well, I was wrong. There are too many 
of us. We jostle each other on the street; we crowd 
each, other out of publia vehicles; 
other out of employment. Day after day we trample 
each other out of life. A chota revolution in- Britain 
would certainly reduce the population <after which 
there would be more of everything for everybody. 
Or would there? Would that help matters in aby 
way? For my part I think not. For such action in 


all its violence would only lead to a burra revolution . 


in Europe. I believe that “aste, aste, does it.” Far 
I see just a little further than the point of my nose. 
And I have not lost faith. 


- Why have I kept my faith? Because that I 
know in Holland it costs Rs. 160 for a pair of very 
poor quality’shoes and Rs. 266 for a dress. of little 
worth; because IJ know that in Europe there are 
places in which little children become mere skeletons 
and die of starvation daily, year by year, while their 


parents endeavour to keep body and soul together on. 


black bread and little else . Because I know that in 
Rome there are many men young ‘and old, who sleep 
on the streets, night after night, in warm summer 
“breeze or bitter blast of winter, in rain or slow. 
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Is all this due +o the fact that Europe as a whole 
is lacking in guts, done and beyond redemption? 
Their world was shattered; their buildings are bombed 
ruins; their fields or what is left of them are either 
scorched’ earth or cemeteries. They have nowhere 
to go, nowhere to turn. They, are stooped under the’ 
weight of dire and dreadful burdens. But those people 
who walk with their hand in the hand of famine and ~ 
death, are not broken. And the fault, not of the 
cause of war but of present circumstances, where does 
it lie? - 

I will tell you where the fault lies. It. lies in this, 
that after thousands of years, the entire world is 
trying to emulate the China of old by encasing itself- 
in walls. True, such walls are not visible to the eye 
as are China’s walls but they are, nevertheless, as 
mighty. Every country that dan do it is endeavouring 
to export but at the same~ time they are building‘ 
massive walls against imports. It is. “Britain for the 
British”; “Americans for the Americans”; “Russia, or 
any part of the world that can be called Russian, for 
the Russians’; “India for the Indians’. Every 
country is running round and round, chasing its own 
silly tail, and getting nowhere in. the process. 

All this must be put an end to, if ‘happiness and” 
prosperity are to return to the world and death by 
slow starvation is to cease. Ji things go on ag they 
are, no country will be able to export because Bo 
other country will be importing. Little by little the 
world will stifle itself amid the weeds and tares of its 
own unwanted manufactures and poverty will come 
like an awful spectre to stop the world. It will come. 


“,on the heels of unemployment. And want and hunger 


will feed man and beast to death and destruction. 


For the love of Eternal God, let us realise that 
it takes guts to live. anywhere today. But let us 


“realise that it is not only useless but all-destroying 


to continue building modern Chinese walls in a day 
and age when the aeroplane and radio encircle the 
world. If necessary, -let us go still further back on* 
the sliding scale than we have already gote and 


‘return to a system of barter and, by that road, 


struggle back to prosperity and humanity. Let us do 
this for the sake of the little children born and as 
yet unborn, if we cannot or will not do it for our- 
selves. Otherwis®-we and the world are confounded 
and lost. -If we fail then of a certainty we have 
every right to be written in the Book of Life as those 
without guts, without backbone or humanity. But 
because we are we, we are bound to succeed, even iv 
face of the foolish modern Chinese walls, for we have 
courage. , 
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Para 1; line 10, page 319, read 1987 for 1927. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM - 


Provineialism in Assam 


In the September (1948) issue of The Modern Review, 
an aspect of provincialism prevailing in Assam was 
published. As one from Sylhet I have watched the 
development of this spirit since 1980 or so. I was one 


of the stipend-holders of the Assam Government and 
career I tried to- 
secure a job under the same Government. I had thus the | 


on completion of my University 
privilege of meeting many top-ranking persons. Those 
were the days of Executive Councillors, who for their 
job depended on the -Governor 
popular ministers who depend for their job on so many 
of the M.L.A.s and party bosses. Bongal Kheda move- 


ment wag started in Assam mainly as a measure to. 


prevent the people of Sylhet from getting into Govern- 
ment service. The people of Sylhet were definitely far 
in advance of what they call the Assamese-speaking 
population, both as regards education and attainments. 
Inferiority ‘complex and self-interest led the so-called 
Assam people to resort to Bongal Kheda movement. 
At that time whether in the Secretariat at Shillong, or 
in tea. gardens or in towns like Gauhati, Tezpur, 
Jorhat, Dibrugarh, etc., Bengali-speaking people were 
predominant. I cite an-instance of how the post of 
the Principal, Jorhat Technical School, was filled up. 
The incumbent Mr. Phatakwala left his service in 
the school and secured a post in Bihar. The vacancy 


was advertised and applications were called for. But™ 


the appointment was made after two years or so. In 
the meantime one Assamese gentleman was allowed to 
officiate and it was no wonder that he was ultimately 
appointed. This gentleman was none other than the 
younger brother of Sree Rohini Kumar Chowdhury. 
‘Mr. Chowdhury. started the United Party and ran a 
weekly journal at Gauhati. “Assam for the Assamese” 
was the slogan. Mr. Chowdhury now condemns provin- 


cialism. Better late than never, If anyone cares to turn’ 


the old files it will. be seen that many Assam Govern- 
"ment advertisements concluded with the sentence 


“Surma Valley Hindus neéd not apply.” In.the quota ~ 


for jobs for non-Muslims, there were distinctions; they 


were divided into Surma-valley Hindus and Assam, » 


valley Hindus. Perhaps Assam is unique in this respect 


that difference between Hindus and Hindus was made: 


in respect of Government appointments. The advance- 
ment of the Hindus of Sylhet was a cause for dislike 
if not of jealousy, for entertaining them in Govern- 
ment service. Mind, this was in the early thirties. No 
wonder this has, with distribution of favour and 


patronage, slowly but perceptively developed to the 


present stage. 


unlike the present . 


.Of service, pay and grade of: these 


. Shillong Road -have- 


. 
» 


How aie people of Sylhet, in spite of their declared 
loyalty for serving the Indian Union, have been 
chucked off from service, in the wake of Radcliffe 
Award, is another blot. Government servants are 
stationed according to the orders of the’Government and. - 
not according to their own wishes. A school-master who 
happened to be at Habiganj (Sylhet), after referendum, 
lost his job as the Assam Government took no respon- 
sibility, whereas a  school-master of ° Karimgunj 
(Sylhet) escaped and went scot-free. ‘This was only 
a question of chance as to which ‘teacher. was posted 
at which school. Similarly the Professors of the Sylhet 
College were- forsaken’ whereiis the Professors of the 
Gauhati College were not touched. This-is an irony of 
fate. Many of the renowned: Professors, teachers and 
Government servants are thus thrown out of employ- 
ment after referendum in Sylhet. Whether the Bardoloi 
Ministry has .any moral responsibility in the matter - 
is still a question. In striking contrast to the sad 
plight of the handful. of Government servants of 
Sylhet, is the provision made for absorption of 
thousands of employees from Pakistan- who opted for 
India. Those who came from West Punjab and Sindh, 
practically fled from their stations. No official records 
employees were 
available to the India Government. But Government 
allowed declarations to be submitted by the employees 


‘and posted them accordingly: When there were two- 


men for one job, a supernumerary post was created. 
Not a single Government employee who opted for 
India. was without an offer except those of Sylhet- 
after the referendum. Recéntly certain low-paid tem- 
porary work-charged ‘Road Moherers on the Silchar-- 
been discharged heeause they 
happen to belong to “Sylhet. . 


The agitation for the formation of Purbachal 
Province and the renaming of Assam as. the North- 
East Frontier Province is a Jogical outcome of the 
policy pursued in Assam. Assam is inhabited by 
people of heterogeneous, stocks. People with Assamese 
as mother-tongue are not in absolute: majority. Twelve 
thanas of Sylhet have been wrongly in the occupation 
of the Pakistan dominion after the Radcliffe Award. 
Have the Assam Government done anything to retrieve. 
them.? These facts only indicate the mentality of the 
Assam Ministry towards the Bengali-speaking people in 
general and the people of Sylhet in particular. 
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SELECTIONS FROM GANDHI: By Professor 
Nirmal Kumar Bose. Foreword by Mahatma Gandhi 
and Index. Published by Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad, Bombay. Po. 311. Price Rs. 4. 


When the present reviewer read Professor Bose’s small 
selection of extracts from the writings of Gandhiji years 
ago, he, on: the very first occasion he met the compiler, 
requested him to prepare a fuller, a larger and a more 
representative collection of the views of Mahatma for 
the benefit of those who do not possess old files of Young 
India and Harijan. This-was in 1937 and the only criticism 


- offered is that’ such a long time was allowed to elapse 


a 


before this: request was carried out. From one point of 
view, however, the delay has been of advantage for it has 
enabled Sj, Nirmal Kumar to lay under contribution the 
writings of the Father of our Nation up to 1942. 

As a sincere follower of Gandhiji attracted to him by 
the ideals he stood for, Professor Bose has not only lovingly 
studied and correctly interpreted the writings of Mahat- 
maji, but has also felt compelled to do what he considers 
his duty to his fellowmen by making the more significant 
of his pronouncements available to the public in a handy 
form. And the task he has set himself has been well 
discharged. 

The first three of the eighteen sections of the book 
deal with such things-as Gandhiji’s conception of God, 


. discipline” for the realisation of truth and fundamental 


a 
+ 


beliefs and ideas. We find the application of these basic 
spiritual conceptions in the economic and political spheres 
in the next six sections. The next four sections deal with 


Ahimsa and Satyagraha, followed hy one in which religion. 


and morals constitute the themes. Then come two’ import- 
ant ores dealing with the problems of women and of 
education. 

So rich aré the treasures the student can find in the 
writings of Gandhiji, that one can easily think of other 
subjects which too could have been included in a collection 
like the present one. 
denied that any attempt in this direction would have made 
the book so unwieldy as-to probably deter the average 
reader from its perusal. — 

Credit must go to Sj. Nirmal Kumar that he has with 
that rare insight found only in the careful and systematic 
student of Gandhiji’s writings, selected for the general 
reader the essentials of Gandhism within so short a 
compass, 
; H, C. MooxerJ&e 

ANCIENT INDIAN LIFE: Glimpses into the 
Past : By Jogesh Chandra Ray. Preface by Priyaranjan 
Sen. Calcutta. 1948. Pp. 212. Price Rs.-8. 

The present work is a collection of seven papers con- 
tributed by Professor Jozesh Chandra Ray, M.A., Vidya- 
nidhi,, the well-known scholar and educationist, to various 
Indian journals in the past and revised for publication inj 


. 1 
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At the same time, it cannot be- 
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the present volume, Like other products from hig pen, 
it bears witness to the astonishing range of the author’s 
studies and the originality and depth of his reflections, 
' he first chapter which provides the key for all the 
rest is entitled Life in Ancient India and is a compre. 
hensive survey of Hinlu culture under the heads Dharma, 
town-life, food and drink, dress, domestic architecture, 
agriculture and horticulture, village adininistration, pious 
and charitable works. The other chapters bear the titles 
Food and Drink in Ancient India, Sugar Industry in 
Ancient India, Textile Industry in Ancient India, Firearms 
in Ancient India, the Days of the Hindu Calendar and 
the Eugencis of Hindu Marriage. These are all specialised 
studies based on extensive data collected from different 
branches of Sanskrit literature and frequently enriched 
with the author’s scientific comments. 
‘ Some statements of the author can only be accepted 
with considerable qualifications. We give below a few 
examples. “The Aryans when they came to India belonged 
to three races” (p. 4): “The mass of the population in 
the Vedic period and after was Vaisya by profession, if 
not also by descent” (p. 8): “The national colour of the 
(Indian) dress was yellow” (p. 16): ‘Every village had 
a council of its own known in Sanskrit as Panchake. Tt 
administered justice, inflicted punishment on offenders 
against Dharma” (p. 43). In some cases the author’s 
chronology, admittedly based on astronomical calculations, 
can only be regarded as hypothetical. As examples we 
may mention the following: Aryans living in the Punjab 
as eaily as 1400 B.C., and 15th century B.C. as the date 
of the Mahabharata war (p. 55), the Yajurveda first com 
piled in about 2500 B.C. (p. 56), the. Grihyasutras belong 
to the 15th century B.C. and the Srautasutras are still 
earlier (p. 105). Equally. hypothetical are the suggested 
contemporaneity of Vatsyayana and Kautilya (p..24) and 
identity of Parasara, author of Kryrishi-tantra, with the 
Smriti author of the same name (p. 30). -The author's 
view (pp. 11, 61, 102) that Kautilya’s Arthasastra was 
written by the famous minister of Chandragupta Maurya in 
the 4th century B.C. is not shared by most scholars. 
The value of the present work would have been greatly 
enhanced by the use of the valuable material embodied in 
the Buddhist and Jaina literature as well as the evidence 
of archaeology. From the point of view of advanced 
students, precise references to authorities would have been 
very welcome. We have noticed a few slips, e.g., “Hema- 
chandra of South “India” (p. 106) and “the Mahisha 
country on the banks of the Nerbuda” (p. 126), and a 
few printing mistakes, e.g., furrier (p- 126) and rat 
(p. 162). . N. GHoswan 


INDO- MUSLIM RELATIONS—A Study in 
Historical Backgrounds: By Debajyoti Burman, M.A. 
Published by Fugabani Sahitya Chakra, Calcutta. 
Pp. 106. Price Rs. 2. 

A Muslim is a democrat, but his democracy is limited 


— 
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to followers of Islam. His socialfequality of which so 
much is made of is resérved for Muslims only. In these 
days, when the public mind is agitating over the question 
of untouchability and temple-entry, it would be news to 
many that no non-Muslim is permitted to enter the. holy 
city of Mecca. It is for this reason that the British envoy 
to the Sharifian government of King Hussein resided at 
Jeddah, and not at Mecca. In the ninth Sura of the Koran, 
which is the last to be revealed and the only one which 


_ was revealed entire and at once, we find such injunctions 


as follows: “Kill the idolaters wheresoever ye shall: find 
them, and take them prisoners, and beseige them and lay 
in wait for them in every convenient place.” “Verily the 
idolaters are unclean; let them not therefore come near 
unto the holy temple, after this year (ie. A. H. 10).”. 

‘Islamic psychology, Islamic democracy and Islamic 
economics are all integral parts of the religion of Islam. 


As Sir Judunath Sarkar says: “A religion whosé followers 


are taught to regard robbery and murder as a religious 
duty, is incompatible with the progress of mankind or 
with the peace of the world.” He further points out. in 
his History of Aurangzib: “The conversion of the entire 
population to Islam and the extinction of every form of 
dissent, is the ideal of the Muslim State. If any infidel is 
suffered to exist in the community, it is as a necessary evil, 
and for a transitional period only, . . A non-Muslim 


” therefore cannot be a citizen of the state, he is a member 


of a deppressed class (italics ours); his status is a modi- 
fied form of slavery.” The whole of Indo-Muslim history 
is a proof and illustration of the above remark. The 
Bahamani Sultans several times attempted to exterminate 
the Hindu population, or in default of extermination to 
squeeze it by force into the folds of Islam. ‘ 

The author has given historical proofs from Muslim 
historians of the Muslim policy of eradicating Hindus 


throughout the centuries; and why and how they succeeded, 


and why and how they failed. It is only in Hindu India 
they failed; otherwise they have succeeded from Morocco 
to Indonesia. The book under review is a good little book 
on a great subject; and is worth its -weight in gold. 

. It is thought-provoking and informative. After going 
through. it-once, one desires that there were many more 
such pages, Our public men cannot certainly do worse 
if they would read, mark and inwardly digest it. We hope 
the author, when publishing it8 second edition, would 
amplify the thesis. The title only partly explains the 


subject-matter. .The printing and get-up is good. 

a | mS , J. M. Darra 

_. THE GREAT NEHRUS: By J. 8. Bright. Pub- 
lished by Tagore Memoral Publications, Lahore. 


Pages 320. Price Rs. 6. 
The book deals with the various phases of develop- 
ment of .the lives of three eminent political figures of 
India—all of the famous Nehru family—Motilal Nehru, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Vijayalakshmi Pandit; Within a 
short compass but with no important features missing, the 
book is written in a manner that does not tax the patience 
of the reader as a biography ordinarily often does. The 
apt quotations very liberally taken from relevant books 
and papers have much to do to make it a pleasant reading. 
More than ever we have need of men of action now, 
men who are no.escapists or fortune-seekers in the critical 
period of the country. This book deals with a family 
where this love of action in the political field was un. 
precedentedly concentrated. Motilal—the man with a 
jutting chin, the lawless boy who grew to be a man. of law 
and reasoned action, whose fighting nature showed itself 
when Jillianwallabag turned him from a moderate to an 
extremist; Jawaharlal—the fine blending of reason and 
sentiment with his uncompromising devotion to Mother 
India, who played no mean part in destroying the edifice 
of foreign rule in our country and is now ‘the first pilot 
roe , 5. 


the Nehrus. 


‘thus: 
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of the ship of our State’; Vijayalakshmi—the stormy pétrel 
of India who went across the seas to fight the onslaughts 
of General Smuts at South Africa and won—these figures 
are unfailing inspirations before our countrymen. We 
should read as often about them as possible to help us 
trace and cultivate the set-up and the spirit that gave 
birth to many towering personalities in a single-family 
within the life-time of one another. Thg book very help- 


fully presents in a classified manner the falient features 


of these characters and their activities. 

Attraction of the book would have been all the more 
enhanced had it been adorned with fine photographs of 
And there is no dearth of such photographs. 

Narayan CHanpra CHANDA 

INDIA’S CULTURAL EMPIRE AND HER 
FUTURE : By Sisirkumar Mitra. .Published by Sri 
Aurobindo Library, 369 Esplanade, G.T, Madras. 
Pp. 113. Price Rs. 2-4. ; 

This is the enlarged edition of the author’s book 
originally published under the title The Future of India. 
The book is divided into three chapters entitled “India’s 
Cultural Empire’, ‘Early Contacts of India with Islam’ and 
‘The Future of India’. In the. first chapter the learned 
author traces the influence of Indian Culcure in the countries 
of Europe and Asia. Writing of Burope’s debt to India 
he quotes the following remark of Will Durant the 
eminent American thinker: “India was the motherland 
of our race, and Sanskrit the mother of Europe’s lan- 
guages: She was the mother of our philosophy; mother 
through the Arabs, of much of our mathematics; mother 
through the Buddha, of the ideals embodied in. Christianity; 


mother through the village community, of self-government _ 


and democracy. Mother India is in many ways the mother - 


of us all.” About Asia’s debt to India’ he quotes this 
stgnificant observation of: Sir Aurel Stein: ‘““The vast 
extent of Indian Cultural .influences, from Central Asia 
in the north io tropical Indonesia in the south, and from 
the borderlands of Persia to China and Japan, has shown 
that ancient India was the radiating centre of a civilisa- 
tion which by its religious thought, its art and literature 


was destined to leave its deep mark on the races wholly ~ 


diverse and scattered over the greater part of Asia.” A 
perusal of this chapter will give the reader an idea how 
the Indian Cultural empire had spread over the ancient 


wotld. The author also describes how Indian Culture is* 


slowly spreading in the countries of the modern West. 
In this connection he cites this interesting incident: On 
seeing the famous painting The Buddha carrying the Kid 
by Sri Nandalal Bose’ shown in an exhibition in Geneva a 
Swiss critic remarked: “I see behind this picture a 
great. civilisation.” To this cause, contributions of Swami 


. Vivekananda, Swami Ramatirtha, Sri Aurobindo, Annie 


Besant, Premananda Bharati, Ananda Coomaraswami, 


Swami Ananda Acharya and others are duly mentioned... 


About Swami Vivekananda the author. rightly remarks: 
“But Vivekananda’s influence has been ‘much deeper 
and wider'than we generally feel and know. He has been 
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a force, a greater dynamic force from whom millions derive | 


inspiration ... Thus by Vivekananda was “given a new 
tempo to the work of India towards the building up of 
her spiritual empire in modern times” /(p. 55). 

I am afraid, the author has been partial to Sri Auro- 
bindo by making frequent. references to his sayings on. 
India and her future. It is ‘unwise to extol the contri. 
butions of one only where those of so many are jointly 


‘concerned. All great sons of India have contributed in. their 


own way to the spread of our thought and culture abroad. 
All had a vision of India’s glorious future. All believed 
that the world’s future is destined to be influenced by 
Indian Culture. The young generation of independent 
India should be inspired with this grand Vision, ; 

‘ Swami JAGADISWARANANDA | 
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SHIVAJI: By €. A. Kincaid. Published. by Mac- 


ws milla, and Co., Ltd. 1946. Pp. 111. Price Re. 1. <r 


It is a tiny hand-book intended for young boys. 
The style is lucid and the narration on the whole 
interesting, but the statements and accounts given 
here and there on the authority of sources now admit- 
tedly obsolete. reduce its value, for instance, Shivaji’s 
entering the city of Poona for an attack on Shaista 
Khan in the guise of a marriage party, 
encouragement to his son to pursue his task of liberat- 
ing his countrymen from the rule of the Bijapur 
Government in 1662 A.D., &c. Read on this point the 
New History of the Marhattas by G. 8. Sardesai, 
page 82. Irurther comment is unnecessary. 

N. B. Roy 


_ SPIRIT OF JAI HIND: By Anukul Ch. Ghose. . 
Published by the author from 123-A, Dharamtala St., 


Caleutia. Pages 116. Price Rs. 2-8. 


In these pages the author has given expression to his 
noble feelings and sentiments at the attainment of Inde- 
pendence by India. On the three poems published in this 
book, one is written’ on “Mahatma Gandhi—Father of the 
Nation. The author wishes good to all people in Free 
India and wants all to contribute his or her best for 
building up Rama Rajya as desired by Mahatmaii. 
written in a charming style. The book deserves wide 


circulation, : 
A. B. Durta 


SANKET LIPI (Shorthand), 2nd Edition: By L. 
P, Jain,. Fine Art Printing Press, Ajmer. 1933. English 
x” pocket edition, - 


‘Several years’ efforts to evolve one system af 
Sanket Lipt so as to express all lafguages materialised 
in bringing out the abdve publication by. L. P. Jain. 
The author claims that the book defines a system that 
catches up the sounds of most Janguages and therefore 
has international possibility. The language in which the 
whole thing has been discussed is very lucid and: the 
get-up is excellent. 


C 


KANANGOPAL BaccHI 
BENGALI 


_  ARTHANITI-SAMAJ—RASTRA : By Sri Sasanka 
Sekhar Bagchi and Sri Sudhansu Bhusan Mukherjee. 

Published by the.Modern Book Agency, 10 Bankim 

Chatterjee Street, Calcutta. Pages 265. Price fis, 3. 


The book contains altogether thirty-severt essays of 
‘ which five are written on political philosophy. Other 
essays are on Economics, Sociology, “Health, Banking, 
Inflation, Transport System, Food Problem, Animal Hus- 
“ bandry, Industries, Damodar Valley Scheme and other 
allied subjects written particularly with reference to 
Indian conditions. Although thé book’ is meant for Com- 
merce students of our University, the subjects dealt with 
are of common interest t6 the general public and as such 
the beok will be found useful by general readers. We have 
no doubt the book shalithave a wide circulation among 
the Commerce students and the general public interested in 


Indian Economics. : Dutta 
HINDI 


HINDI JAIN SAHITYA KA SANKSHIP'L 
ITIHAS : By Kamtaprasad Jain. Published by Bharatiya 
Gnanapith, Benares. Pp. 267. Price Rs. 2-14. 

The many-sided contribution of. Jainism to Indian 
culture 1s an accepted fact. The’ present publication is 
a brief history of its contribution to Hindi literature 
from Apabhramsha period (about eighth century) to the 
nineteenth century. Hindi literature, indeed, owes 2 
good deal to its Jain scholars for its ale naan oer 
dynamism. The learned author has handled the subject 


Shahji’s . 


Tt is 


‘ment of God-head (Prabhupraptt). 


& 
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with an ever-open eye to the working of the various 
forces—religious, social, éte. Thus, the book is much 
more than a mere catalogue or chronology. Its “read- 
ability” is one of its several pleasing features. Shri 
Kamtaprasad has filled a long-felt void in a full-length 
history of Indian literature; and consequently he is 
entitled to the cordial thanks of all students of litera- 
ture in geNeral, and of those of Hindi literature in 
particular, y 
: . GUJARATI 

MAHARANA PRATAPI PRATAP: By the late 
Kavi Chhaganlal Amthaaram Brahma Bhatt. Published 
by the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay. 1946. Pn. 187. 
Price Rs. 2-12. 


Every year the “Gujarati” Printing Press, Bombay, 
presents a novel to its readers. This 1s the 68rd such 
present, and it admirably portrays the heroie deeds of 
Maharana Pratap, of Mevad. His courage and patriot- 
ism have immortalised him in the history of India, and 
this book is a valuable help in expounding how that 


“immortality was won. It should interest every reader. 


GUJARATNUN GOURAVA, Part I: By A. R. 
Bhiman, Gondal (late of Rangoon). Printed at the 
Umty Printing Press, Bombay. 1946. Cloth-bound.._. 
Illustrated. Pp. 202. Price Rs. 20. 

Mr. Bhimani, who was connected with the Press at 
Rangoon, before it was evacuated, has in this small 
volume given short biographies of about 42 Gujaratis 
who. in his opinion have contributed to the greatness 
(Gourav) of Gujarati. Gujaratis, Kathiawadis, and 
Cutchis, comprising industrial magnates, ‘literary men, 
men connected with Insurance, Banking, Films, Educa- 
tion and Charity are all to be found here. It is a com- 
prehensive list, and is to be supplemented by another. 


SAGAR : By Yogindra Jagannath Tripathi, M.A, 
B.T., Baroda. Published by the Vidyadhikart, Baroda | 
State. 1946. Thick card-board. Illustrated jacket, Pp. 500, 
Price Rs. 2-4. 


Sagar was the nom de “plume of the late Jagannath 
Damodardas Trivathi, who, though he lived in this 
world, was out of it. He passed his whole life in a 
hermit’s hut, and in doing so his object was the attain- 
Besidés being 4% 
thinker and a writer and a student, he was a poet and 
he has contributed two substantial volumes, Gujarati 
Gazalistan, and Diwan-e-Sagar, written in the Jranian 
Sufi’s vein; to the Gujarati literature. He was a deep 
student of poet Kalapi’s works and also the philosopher- 
poet of old Gujarat, Akho. His life and his sayings as 
put down here, by his son, do the latter great credit 
as an author, and in. the discharge of his filial duty, 
he has seen to it, that not a single phase of this father’s 
model life has been Ieft out. 


HINDUSTANI-GUJARATI KOSHA: By Magan- 

bhat P. Desai. Published by the Navjivan Karyalaya, 
Ahmedabad. 1946. Thick card-board. Pp. 876. Prce 
Rs. 4. . 
This is the second edition of the Dictionary, first 
published in 1989, with additions and amendments. The 
Hindustani works are printed in Balbodha as well as 
Urdu seript, while the meanings of*those words are 
given in Balbodha (Hindi) only. This is a step forwatd- 
in the propaganda of ‘Gandhiji for the creation and use 
of a national lfnguage for India. It embodies 16,000 
words, and in spite of some drawbacks here and there, 
as to giving correct equivalents it is a great achieye- 
ment, specially; when one notices that the compiler 1s 
a pure Gujarati, born and bred in Gujarat, having 
very little contac’ with Hindi. We welcome the 
attempt. wy  % K. M. J, 
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The Scientific and Economie Aspects 
of Prohibition ; 


Among the, many -ameliorative measures 
promulgated by the Congress Ministry when 
it took charge of the destinies of the Nation in 
the various Provinces, Prohibition remains one 
of the most courageous, farsighted and praise- 
worthy legislations. Current Science observes: 


The measure is one which was dearest to Gandhiji 
and is calculated to remove one of the most potent causes 
for the poverty and unhappiness of the less fortunate 
classes of the population in the industrial and rural areas. 

The introduction of Prehibition, while it raises the 
moral stature and promotes the material well-being of the 
common man, has led to a ‘substantial, if not a serious, 
reduction in the revenues of the State, running to many 
tens of crores of rupees. During the last Congress Ministry 
Sri C. Rajagapalachariar (now His Excellency the Governor- 
General of India), then Prime Minister, Madras, sought to 


meet the difficult financial deficit by the introduction of 


the Sales Tax, which proved successful in meeting the 
deficit to a ‘considerable extent. 

Since the 15th August, 1947, enlightened opinion. in 
the country has been growing that the effects of drink on 
the impoverished masses is too serious to admit of any 
further delay in forging ahead with the remedial measures 
which inelude Prohibition. Prohibition as a programme 
of National rehabilitation and reconstruction has,: therefore, 
been accepted ag a measure demanding immediate atten- 
tion. It has the enthusiastic backing of all our elder states- 
men . , 

Prohibition has, however, raised issues 
which, we are afraid, have not been fully 
appreciated ‘and satisfactorily tackled, - 


The tapping, the transport and the distribution of the 
toddy liquor together constitute a prosperous enterprise 
which provides employment to a large number of tappers— 
a class of hereditary professionals who -are skilled in the 
technique of- obtaining the juice from the palms—not to 
speak of the personnel employed in the iransport and 
distribution of toddy, which is carried on by a chain of 
middlemen, petty contractors and shop-keepers. The in- 
terests of this well-developed and closély-knit organisation 
is now at stake. The men connected with this trade 


amount to several hundreds of thousands and are now. 


threatened with the prospect of losing perhaps their only 
means of livelihood by the introduction of this measure. 


The stage has been more or less set for men 
of Science and Technology to accomplish ‘two 
things: first, to keep the traditional organisa- 
tion functioning and, prevent a crash im its struc- 
ture, and sécondly to discover a process by 
which palm juice could be converted into a 
valuable reyenue-yielding product. 

The Reise acs effects of toddy (fermented juice of 


palm) and the artack (the distilled Heer which are the 


forms most commonly indulged in by the poorer classes 


of addicts, are due to their alcoholic content. .The unfer- 
mented juice of the palm generally known as sweet toddy, 
has been recognised from times immemorial to constitute 
an invigorating tonic beverage prescribed by practitioners 
of indigenous medicine for anaemic and syphilitic patients. 
during convalescence, .Palm juice is used for making a 
crude form of gur (crude sugar) by boiling down the juice 
in open.pans; the. dark residue cast into cubes, is com- 
mercially available in restricted amount and is employed 
by Ayurvedic and Unani physicians as a sweetening vehicle 
for many of their tonics. It enjoys the reputation of being 
theraputically far superior to the gur made from cane- 
juice. Considerable quantities of palm gur was being used 
as raw material in refineries for the manufacture of sugar 
and with the advent of Prohibition larger quantities of this 
product are likely to be made available since many of the 
Provincial Governments have already inaugurated a scheme 
for the manufacture of gur from palm juice as_pne of 
the practical. solutions to the problem of its economic 
utilisation. 


If palm juice could be utilised for manu- 
facturing a product like a vitamin-rich and 
nourishing concentrate like malt extract or an 
antibiotic like penicillin, it would constitute a 
valuable achievement, 


Since the juice is known to contain on an average, 
10-12 per cent. of cane sugar, the product should provide 
an ideal raw material for many of the fermentation indus- 
tries, including these pertainiig to the production ‘of 
citric and lactic acid. Whatever be the product pro- 
posed to be manufactured, we are initially confronted with 
two major limitations: the first dificulty arises out of the 
inherent quality of the juice, viz., the extreme rapidity with 
which it gets infected and ferments, the second one is 
connected “with the circumstance that the palm trees do 
not occur as continuous and uniformly distributed planta- 
tions but appear as fortuitously scattered groups in widely. 
separated and sometimes diffcultly accessible areas, This 
situation renders the tapping, collection and transport of * 
the juice difficult, time-consuming and expensive. 

The problem of collecting the material from widely 
scattered areas and preserving it from spoilage until it 
reaches a central factory where it is to be further pro- 
cessed, demands the immediate attention of those interested 
in a rational solution of the problem. We understand that 
this problem is being vigorously tackled both at the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, and at the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, Investigations at 
Bangalore have revealed that freshly drawn and carefully 
preserved juice contains adequate amounts of the more 
important components of the B-complex and is nutritively 
and therapeautically comparable to malt extract. These 
preliminary: findings lend convincing support to the time- 
honoured belief in the efficacy of palm- juice as a health 
giving tonic. 


Palm juice as a raw material for the manu- 
facture of cane sugar. offers many exceptional 
advantages. 
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First, the expensive crushing machinery which is an 
essential part of every cane sugar manufacturing enter- 
prise, can be eliminated in the case of a factory “devoted 
to the manufacture of sugar from palms. Palm juice is 
the result of just “tapping” which of course is a highly 
skilled operation.‘ Secondly, since the juice is compara- 
_tively free from chlorophyllous and other pigments, the 
process of clarafication is considerably simplifiel. Thirdly, 
the juice*is considered to be free from sucrose inverting 
enzymes, which minimise the formation of molasses. Fourth-- 
ly, the annual cost of. cultivation attending the raising of 
sugarcane crops is entirely eliminated. To-day, palms 
constitute a free and generous gift of Nature; they 
flourish without any attention in some of the most inhos- 
pitable and barren soils and continue to yield the saccha- 
rine juice for 60-70 years. With a little attention and care 
the useful life of the palm could perhaps be extended and 
the yield of juice augmented. These are problems for the 
future when the palm will come to be recognised as the 
sugar-yielding perennial. 

It is roughly estimated that a sitigle palm, if well 


developed, might yield sufficient juice to make a maund | 


of sugar which, at the current rate, would cost about 
Rs. 35. If a hundred palms can he optimally stocked in an 
acre of land, the annual gross revenue per acre would 
amount to a- surprising. figure of Rs. 3,500. A -conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of palms in the country puts: the 
figure at 4 crores; this potential source of natural wealth 
should be-exploited. We would strongly urge the Provincial], 
and State Govérnments interested in this perennial crop, to 
constitute a Central Advisory Board to devise ways and 
means hy which this important source of raw material ‘could 
be economically capitalised in support of Prohibition and 
the services of the present trade organisation mobilised on 
modern lines without creating unemployment in its ranks, 


t eee 

India’s Progress 

The New Review observes: 

The crucial problem of Indian politics is unity. Since 
Independence Day, the first equations have been solved. 
The general pattern of administration, central and- pro- 
vincial, has been framed and it will soon receive the willing 
sanction of the Constituent Assembly. The states, includ- 
ing recalcitrant Hyderabad, have been successfully fitted 
into the pattern, and Kashmir itself would have been 
definitely incorporated, were it not for foreign interference. 
Ceniral administrative unity in thus defined and securé, 

What is equally gratifying is that communal unity 
is gradually developing. The supreme test came during 


the Hyderabad tragi-comedy; communal passion did not flare ; 


up and'the fears of civil war which the Central Government 


confessed by declaring a ‘state of grave emergency’ did - 


India has turned the corner’, Sardar 
Pate] said at Delhi; ‘We are making good’, echoed Pandit 
Nehru in Londoh. The major problem awaiting a solu- 
tion is the language question and the reshaping of provincés 
along linguistic lines. 

The problem is delicate. In all national life, politics 
is marked by a tension between unity and diversity. The 
tension is rarely severe when it is limited: to the economic 
field, as, evidenced in the divergence of interests between, 
the ‘Atlantic and the Pacific coasts in the U.S.A. But 
diversity of language holds more redoubtable possibilities. 
Language is inimtately bound up with personality and 
divergence in language may easily lead to idiosyncrasies 
loaded with passion, and once the conflict has reached 
certain pitch of emotion it becomes disruptive. The 
general lines of solution can be surmised. English will 


not materialise. 


be pushed back to the place of the first foreign “language ; 


With 


and take the importance it had in pre-war Ja apan. 
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. elections on the basis of universal suffrage, sheer num- 


bers will return a majority of representatives who will 
not have the same regard for- Shakespeare and Burke as 
the adults who are actually framing the Constitution. 
The popular vote. will also strengthen the cause. of ‘regional 
languages; the linguistic revivals which are rousing the 
intelligentsia in different parts of the country will foster 
provincial self-consciousness and éven emotions which many 
politicians will not be slow to exploit.. Were diversity of 
linguistic, and cultural emotions ‘combined with economic 
differences over a given area, ugly tendencies might 
develop and wreck unity. The language problem is the 
most complex of those still awaiting a solution, 

‘ The Constituent Assembly will havesit easier to define 
India’s relations with the British Commonwealth. India 
will first declare herself a sovereign democratic republic; 
and then in full independence she will search for some 
sort of an association with the nations of the Common- 
wealth. She needs the protection of the British navy 
to-day; she might become the senior Parmer of the 
Commonwealth in fifty years. 


, Fighting Inflatien 
The same Review observes: 


In a mood to placate all sides, the Government invited 
reports and opinions from economists, labour representa- 
tives and leading capitalists: Then they got together. a 
bunch of measures which looks like the highest common 
factor of opinions: (a) balancing budgets -by administra- 
tive economies and revision of national and, provincial, 
schemes; (b) withdrawing money from public circulation 
by levying death-duties, postponing the refund of Excess 
Profits taxes, recommending provincial taxes on agricultural 
incomes, promoting savings - schemes; (c) regulating 
consumption prices by limiting dividends and rationing 


some essential commodities. 


The real problem’ to be tackled was the phehomenon 
of rising prices, the rise being due to'a redundancy of 


‘currency, and a simultaneous fall in the production of 


consumption goods. The Government have chosen to limit 
their present “effort to the excess of currency, and though 
they fondly talk of nationalising production, they. will 
themselves do little to increase production. They do not 
treat the deflation of production but only money inflation. 
The measures they decided on should ngt prove inef- 
But as they do not make a comprehensive system, 
giving the Government an efficacious control of means of 
payment and no direct initiative in the production of goods, 
eee wil occur and Tes ae be ee 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


‘and Paris would have suffered the fate of Baghdad, The 


Wages and salaries ave tot given any ceiling; any 
increase would go and swell the already redundant cur- 
rency on the market and.raise prices. The planned drive, 


‘for smal] savings will fetch little. Can -savings be expected 


from the common man who has to wrap his dhoti tighter 
evrey day? As to budget manipulations they will increase 
production but little, though they may cut down bureau- 
cratic expenditure. What*was most alarming about the 
anti-inflation measures’ was the exultation capitalists could 
not conceal. Dividends on paid up capital are ‘fixed at 
the average of the last two years or six percent, which- 
ever is higher. It sounds good enough. But there is~no 
limit on commission of Managing Agencies, salary, bonus, 
etc.,-no regulation against weakening the assets of a com- 
pany by mortgaging them for the sake of a loan to others, 
no restriction on the cascade of middlemen recruited among 
relatives, etc. Nor is there any measure against shunting 


-reserves into share capital and multiplying the maximum’ 


dividends. In course of time such leakages could, however, 
be stopped. ! bie dy 

On the other hand, who can expect a merchant to 
adjust his prices to the six-per-cent target? Should we not 
rather foresee that on’ each day of the year he will make 
whatever he possibly can, and that in the last week ‘of the 
financial year by allocation to reserves, etc., by timely 
donations to charitable institutions or by any other device 
suggested by personal acuity and legalist assistance, .he 
will reach down to the six-per-cent limit to the bitter 
edification of the tax-inspectors? Typical of mercantile 
menatlily was the recent scandal of sugar-stocks piling up 
jn spite of transport facilities offered to sugar-mills, The 
shortest way to force capitalists to admit that the good 
old days of rising prices are over is to increase the supply 
of goods on the consumption market, whether they come 
from new national sources or from foreign stocks, The 
sight of foreign goods would convert their minds, if not 
their hearts. What is most urgently needed is abundance 
of goods; monetary adjustments are subsidiary. Even the 
Nizam cannot dine off his jewels. 


x 


Yslam and World Culture 


The great contribution, often overlooked, 
which Islam has made, of which not the least 
important for the West was its preservation. 
and transmission of. the cultural values of the 
Graeco-Roman world, which had in turn derived. 
from.Egypt and from India. Prof. A. J. Arberry 
writes in The Aryan Path: : 


By the end of the sixth century A.D. when Muham- 
mad began his mission, Graeco-Roman civilization, which 
had brought so great intellectual brilliance and material 
prosperity to Europe, Asia. Minor and North Africa, was 
in the last stages of decay. Christianity was rent by 
schismatic quarrels, The Sassanian empire of Persia was 
fast breaking up. The Dark Ages of the West were at 
hand. 
It is possibly not too much to say that, but for the 
unifying influence of Islam and the coherent pattern of 
Islamic culture, Western civilization would in due course 
have beén overwhelmed and utterly destroyed by the suc- 
cessive waves of barbarian invaders.. It was a most fortu- 
nate circumstances that when the most powerful 
threat came, from the Turkish, Mongol and Tartar 
tribes, the Islamic-empire, though weakened hy decay and 
internal dissension, yet remained solid enough and strong 
enough to absorb the full impact of those onslaughts and 
to halt the flood of destruction short of Europe. 

Otherwise, it seems that nothing could have stood 
between Hulagu Khan and the Atlantic seaboard, Rome 
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scholars of the West, like those of Persia and Iraq, would 
have been butchered, and those monastic libraries which 


formed the centres of learning at the .renaissance pillaged 


and burned... 

So much on the purely material plane. On the 
spiritual level, we might speculate that it was ‘in part 
at least the challenge thrown down by Islam for the pos- 
session of men’s souls that stimulated the Christian West 
to seek a revival of Jearning, lest the masses of Europe 
should go over wholly to the new religion. 


The naked sword of Islamic monotheism 
could only be parried by the shield of a Christ- 
lanity purified and rid of its. crasser accretions 
of pagan superstition, - 4 

Materially and spiritually Islam throughout its history 


“has maintained a certain pattern of thought, a distinctive 


standard of life that have secured, despite all the vicissitudes 
of fortune, a notable stability*of culture over a large area 
of the’ globe. ' 

Because Islam offered its followers a firm and simple 


‘faith, asserting the omnipotence of a Divine Power yet 


maintaining the worth and dignity of the individual man 
and woman, the Muslim peoples held fast to their con-t 
ception of the good life in the face of immense catastrophes. 


Islam is a system of law as well as a way 
of life and worship. 


Men will more readily and obediently accept the idea 
of the sancitity of law if they believe it to be rooted in a 
heavenly faith, and not the imposition of the strong upon 
the weak. The religious law of Islam provided a fair 
and reasonable basis for society and human relations: it 
is marked by a benevolent care for the weak, the widow 
and orphan, and asserts the rights as well as the duties of 
the ordinary citizen. Islam gave birth to one of the great 
legal systems of mankind, and taught its followers to 
accept and respect the arbitrament of a reasoned judg- 
ment in all causes and disputes. 

Islam has furnished the ideal of a virtually classless 
order ‘of life in which discriminations of pedigree and 
colour need play no part. | 

When we consider the intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ments of Islamic civilization, we are compelled to recog- 
nize that they are fully equal to its other contributions to 
world culture. Hach of the major “Islamic” languages— 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Urdu—has produced its own 
great literature, both religious and secular, rivalling in 
range and quality any comparable output of the human: 


mind, 
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The medical, mathematical and philosophical discover. 
ies of the ancient world might likely enough have been 
lost after the collapse of Graeco-Roman civilization, had 
they not been taken over by the Arabs and the Persians at 
the beginning of Islam and accepted as the starting-point 
of a further range of intellectual exploration. 

The universities of modern Europe owe not a little of 
their structure and design to the models provided by 
Muslim Spain, Sicily and Egypt. 7 : 

In art and architecture equally the achieve- 
ments of Islamic civilization are patent to view, 

To have stood in the vast fabric of the Omayyad 
Mosque at Damascus or the majestic Sultan Hassan 


‘Madrasa at Cairo, to have seen the delicate arabesques. 


that adorn a thousand_splendid buildings from Morocco 
to India, is to be conscious of a human spirit disciplined 
in the worship of One God and trained to observe the 
evidences of His omnipotence and supreme artistry in all 
creation. 

The men who plannedeand executed these places set 
aside for God’s service lavished all their skill and imagin- 
ation upon a well-loved task. Grandeur of design, exquisite 
perfection of detail—these reveal a spirit richly satisfied 
in God. 

The Greeks of old also knew the virtue of contem- 


plation; Islam was in this respect far more truly the heir - 
of the Hellenic spirit than dynamic modern Europe. 


Role of Scientists in the Control of 
‘Atomic Energy 


The scientists have produced, the political 
rulers have enjoined, and the rank and file have 
used all the dreadful hew weapons and com- 
plicated gadgets of war with the least qualm of 
conscience for the preparation of such dastardly 


‘outrages like area bombing and _ saturation 


bombing under the conviction that they are act- 
ing for the good and progress ‘ef humanity: 
The Journal of the Indian Chenvical Society 
observes: ~ . 

The Council of the Indian Chemical Society gave a 


_teply to the letter of the Committee for Foreign Corres- 


pondence of the Federation of American Scientists inviting 
the views and opinions of the Indian Chemical Society on 


the subject of international control of atomic energy and ~ 


atomic armament race, 

The. Council of the Indian Chemica]. Society has. rightly 
indicated that the responsibility of the scientists in the 
matter is possibly far greater than that of any other public 


body, if only because of the fact that it was the scientists” 


who, deluded by the so-called spirit of nationalism and 


~ 





loyalty to the state, and, it may also be added herd, lured 
to a certain extent by highly profitable salaries and rewards, 
co-operated in the production of such marvels of techno- 
logical skill*in the form of tanks, rock-bursters, V-weapons, 
rocket-bombs, flame-throwers and atomic bombs, While 
engaged in the production of these deadly instruments of 
‘mass-slaughter they allowed their scientific judgment to be 
clouded by a false pride of victéry in the cause of humanity, 
The humanity is now groaning under the crushing weight. 
of theif own inventions.. They cannot, therefore, escape 
their share of guilt of the scientifically planned indis- 
criminate mass massdcre and wholesale destruction of the 
last two global wars, which have landed the world to-day 
in a state of utter moral and material chaos with scarcity 
and starvation for millions. 


o 
Scientists in general have also contributed 


' Indirectly in no less measure to the creation 


of a mental climate or ideologies, full of poten- 
tialities for human conflicts, ,by advancing a 
materialistic theory of life and human progress. 
The philosophical foundation and background of the 
sciences, which generally account for their limitations were 
clearly understood only by a very few.- As a result, a 
simplified picture of the world and reality emerged out of 
the scientific progress and was universally accepted with 
an almost fanatical faith. This has gradually led to a 
denial of human personality and human values. All moral 
values have been branded as illusions, worthy only of sick- 
brained visionaries; spirituality has been explained “as a 
perverted or misdirected sex-instinct. Human beings are 
believed as nothing better than animals or machines made 
of flesh and blood, controlled by mechanical laws of physics 
and cliemistry. And all this pass current in the name of 
progress. _ ; 

_ Unfortunately this so-called scientific picture of the 
world and reality still persists in the mind of many, not 
excluding a large body of the scientists themselves. The 
enormity of the unprecedented catastrophes of. the last 
world war has failed to awaken the people at large, and 
with return of an uneasy peace of scarcity and starvation 
they -have engaged themselves once again in activities 
effective only for’ perpetuating the causes of war. The 
world has thus learned nothing. Indeed, it has been said 
that the most important lesson of history is that nobody 


ever learns history’s lessons. ; 

' It is alleged that in America a large -body 
of experts, including many Nazi scientists, are 
engaged to-day in extensive researches for war 
purposes, which cover land: and air arms, sub- 
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In fact, science nd reshaplogy aré being militarized 
and misapplied for the purpose of destruction, If there be 
any truth in these reports, the Federation of American 
Scientists has. much work to do-nedrer home, And it is 


very likely that from this realization they have just dissolved. 


their Committee for Foréign Correspondence. 

In their reply the Council of the Indian Chemical 
Society has Tightly emphasized the pressing need for the 
scientists to organize and educate the members of their 


own profession than. launching a wider campaign for 


enlightening the public opinion of the world, the right for 
which. they will forfeit if they fail to keep their own 


house in order. Hence, in this matter of atomic energy: 


control the action of the scientists: may profitably follow 
two main directions as indicated below. 

Nationalism, as it stands to-day, aims neither at liberty 
nor safety, nor even lasting prosperity, for the individual. 


So we find the common man in every nation to- day is” 


faced either with material or moral ruin. Applied science 
in the service of nationalism has wrought this havoc. 


What is most needed, therefore, is a re- 
oriétitation- of applied science and-its utilization 
for serving the fundamental human needs and 


‘forwarding the causes of human welfare, human 


safety and human liberty. 


Instead of researches on the discovery of sacl ie uci 


more. destructive armaments and ammunitions of ‘war, 


scientists and technicians’ should devote their attention to 
_ the ifcreased production of food, the discovery of more 
effective medicines, biological researches in general, and 
he production of cheap power that might be utilized 
squally by all to meet their primary requirements. 
Finally, scientists can organize themselves into an 
international federation and refuse on conscientious grounds 
to lend their service or advice for any work connected with 
preparations of war, or with 1_gxploitations and ensalvement 
of human being, This non-co-operation with evils has 
been ‘particularly. stressed upon by the Council of the 
Indian Chemical Society in their reply, referred to. For 
‘his, of course, the scientists will have to prepare themselfes 
for all pdssible persecutions and sacrifices. It endorses, 
in fact the suggestion made by Dr. Gene Weltfish in one 
of the issues of the. Scientific Monthly of 1945. Scientists 


and technicians, while enlisting themselves as members of- 


suchan international federation, should take an oath, in 
the words of Dr. Weltfish, as follows: “I pledge myself 
that I will use my knowledge for the good of humanity 
and against the destructive forces of the world and the 
ruthless-intent of men, and that I will work together with 


my fellow scientists of whatever nation,. creed or colour’ 
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Revolution in Astrology & Astronomy 


Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist; Tantric, 
Yogi vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super- 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit’ 
Sabha of Benares and All-India Astrological and ‘Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 


- Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Ramesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, Jyotisharnab, 
M.R.A.S. (Lond.), has won unique fame not- only in India but throughout - 
the world (eg. in England, ‘America, Africa, China,: Japan, Malaya, 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner of 
the world ‘have seni unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. i 


This powerfully gifted. great man can tell at a Blance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases ‘which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
Sebi ea (prediction about the British victory on the very day—2nd 
eptember, 1939—of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 

RAJIYOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Govt. with Pandit Jawaharlal 
_ as the Premier made on the 8rd Sept, 1946, and prediction regarding-the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders | 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India .who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
Siromani” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat”—Emperor among astrologers and astronomers—ii-194% 
by the. Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares. - 
Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes ‘in India.—a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer in India so far. - 


Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to test the powers of the Parditj7~' - 
; A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. «-.-  « .- oe 
His Highness The Maharaja of Athgarh says:—“I have been astonished at the superhuman power: 
of Panditji.’ Her Highness The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheba of Tripura State says:—“He is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” The-Hon'ble Chief Justice of-Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Sriman’ Ramesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like son.’ The Hon'ble’ Maharaja of Santosh 
& Ex-President of the Bengal Legislative Council, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., eays :—On ~ 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy * 
of Patna ‘High Court says :—“He is really a great personage with super-natural power.’ The Hon’ble 
Mimister, Govt. of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot, says :—“The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. 5S. M. Das, of 
Keonjhar State High Court, says :—‘‘Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes :—“I was getting goOd results from your Kavacha and all my family. were passing,.a 
different life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
America :—“T have purchased from you several. Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all ’ 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China :—"“Everything you foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Issac Mumi Etia, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, Weat 
Africa :—‘“I had orderd some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service.”’ Mr. B. J. 
Fertiando, Proctor, S. -C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon :—“I got marvellous effects from your 
Kavachas on several occasions”, ete., etc. and many others, . ; 


WONDERFUL TALISMANS (Guaranteed). In case of failure, Money refunded. 
DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN,.—IlIts wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfille the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son, fame, vast wealth, long life, all-round prosperity in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for Speedy action 
Rs, 29-11, Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rs. 129-11. ’ ‘ - 
. BAGALAMUKHI KAVACHA.—To overcome enemies it is unique. The wearer gets promotion 
‘in services and succeeds in pleasing higher officials. In winning in civil or criminal suits it is unparalleled. 
This is also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs, 34-2, 
(The Bhowal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Bhowa! Case, wore this-Kavacha). Super powerful Rs. 184-4. 
SARASWATI KAVACHA.—For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rs.38-9. 
MOHINI KAVACHA.—Enables arch foes to become friends-and friends more friendly, Re. 11-8. 


Special Rs. 34-2. Super powerful Rs. 387-14. 
ICAL SOCIETY (Reegd.} 
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' annual sale, according 


* the current year. 
The first instalment-of Macaulay’s History 9 was’ 
published. 
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.Macaulay and His History—-A Hundred 
Years After 7 


In reviewing The Life and Letters of Lord 


Macaulay, R. L. Schuyler gives an account of the 
main characteristics of the life. and writings of 
Macaulay in the Political Science Quarterly, 
June, 1948 : oe | | 
The well-known ambition which Macaulay 
cherished for his History—that it would for a few 
days “supersede the last fashionable novel on the 
| amply realized, ag is 
shown by the facts and figures concerning its sales 
given by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Macaulay’s 
nephew, in his classic biography of his uncle. . ‘The 
) to Trevelyan, writing about 
1875, often- surpassed that of the best-selling novel of 


* 


in 1848, and if in- this its centennial year 
© in the English-speaking world were to be 
p “thé question, “Who is the greatest historian 
of England ?” I believe that Macaulay would be an 
easy winter. He is no longer read to the same extent, 
to be sure, asin his own day and during the following 
generation. Publishers still find it profitable to reprint 
his Hystory and his Hssays from time to time, but’ his 
reputation today is largely traditional. To say this, 
however, is to say that Macaulay’s writings must have 
made, as we know that they did make, a tremendous 
impression upon England and her cultural offspring. 











© Sh, 


Nor should we overlook the influence of Macaulay in. 


non-English-speaking countries. Trevelyan tells us 


' that the Hzstory was translated into German, Dutch, 


Danish, French, Italian, Spanish,” Polish, Bohemian, 
Russian, Hungarian and Persian. The surprising thing 


‘about it today fs not that it is not read more widely, 


but that it is read at all. It deals with only a brief 
period, even though an important one, in English 
history ; facts unknown to Macaulay have been brought 
to light by Iater investigation; literary taste has 


-undergone changes since his day; and the belief that 


he Held in a progress which has operated in the past, 
at least for many centuries, and which can be counted 
upon to operate in the future, has been sliaken, to put 
i mildly. 

‘ Our principal concern here will be with Macaulay 
as a historian, but he was, of course, much besides 
that. No estimate of his work as a historian can 
justifiably disregard all other aspects of his personality 
and career, for again’ did again these latter would call 
for modifications and alterations of judgments based 
exclusively on his historical writings. ; 

~A lifelong trait of Macaulay’s of which his 
published writings give little or no hint. was’ his 
emotional sensibility. _ 

The agony of grief which he suffered at the time 
of his mother’s. death, the pain it gave him to part 
from those he loved, and his susceptibility to the 
stirring and sublime in Jiterature, as well as to _ the 


pathetic, all bespoke an acutely sensitive nature. He 


was often, and sometimes embarrassingly, affected to 
tears by his reading. When nearly fifty years of age 


- he reread Richardson’s Clarissa and recorded in his _ 
tournal : “T nearly eried mv eves aut”? A letter to his 
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niece shows him weeping over Homer. “I read the last 
five books (of the Iliad) at a stretch during my walk 
today, and was. . . forced to turn into a by-path lest 
the parties, of walkers should see me blubbering for 
imaginary beings. - The emotional side of 
Macaulay's nature is revealed to some extent by the 
marginal notes which he~ made in the books in his_ 
library, especially in Shakespeare’s tragedies ; and it 
may explain the superlatives in which he sometimes 


indulged, as in the encomium he bestowed on the 


conclusion of Plato’s Apology as being the most sub- 
lime thing in literature. 
In the judgment of his contemporaries Macaulay 
was a great parliamentary orator, and his intimate 
knowledge’ of -public affairs in his own day had some: 
bearing on his outlook as a historian. Entering the 
House of Commons in 1830 as a staunch Whig, he was 
rot slow to distinguish himself in the arena of national 
politics. His first speech in support of the Reform Bull 
made a profound: impression. At its conclusion the 
Speaker told him that he hed never seen the House 
in such a state of excitement, and Sir Robert Peel 
declared that parts of the speech were as beautiful as 
anything he had ever-heard or read. This resounding 
parliamentary success determined the direction of 
Macaulay’s career for the next two or three years an 


‘made him. a lidn in London society. Though he did 


not hold important ministerial office, he Played a 
leading part in the House of Commons. In the opinion 
of Croker, who was not likely to exaggerate Macaulay's 
merits, he was “the most brilliant rhetorician of the — 
House.” “Whenever he rose to speak,” -said Gladstone, 
who’ entered Parliament about the same time as 
Macaulay, “it was a summons like a trumpet-call to 
fill the benches.’ Macaulay’s prepared speeches were 
very carefully thought out in advance, even as to 
precise phraseology, but he deliberately refrained from 
writing them out lest they should seem too much like 
essays, and he habitually spoke without notes. 
‘What Macaulay accomplished in India as a 
member of the Governor-General’s Council, and 
especially what he did in behalf of English 
education and for reform of the administration of 
justice,. entitled him to the name of statesman, 
broad-minded administrator, and jurist. 
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In 1832, he was appointed a member. of the 
Board of Control, which represented the Crown in its 
relations to the East India Company, and at once 


began reading extensively: about India. In July of the- English. Macaulay on his arrival 


following year-he made a great speech in the House 
of Commons in support’ of the East India Charter 
Bill—“the best speech, by: general agreement, and in 
my own opinion, that I ever made in my life,” he 
wrote to his sister Hannah. Macaulay’s primary reason 
for going to India was, as he himself very frankly 
admitted; pecuniary. His father, absorbed in religious 
and philanthropic enterprises, had fallen into grave 
financial difficulties, and the-family fortunes were at 
a low ebb. His salary of.£10,000 a year as-a member 
of the Legislative Council of India would enable him, 
he calculated, to return to England while still under 
forty years of age with a fortune of £30,000. 

It should be emphasized, however, that while he’ 
went to India to win a financial competence and 
looked upon his’ stay there-as a- period of exile, she 


was very. far indeed from regarding his position as a 


lucrative sinecure, He worked hard in the interest of 
the people of Indfa as he understood it—unnecessarily 
so, for much of his most arduous labor was voluntary. 
A’ recently published collection of the minutes in 
which Macaulay explained to ,uis colleagues in the | 
Council his views on public “questions shows us a 
statesman applying without fear or favor, and some- 
times with great. courage, English principles of justice 
to problems of, Indian government. 

Macaulay happened to go to India at a critical 
moment in its intellectual development. - All educa- 
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-order of adiministrative ability.. 


tt 


learning in Sanscrit, Persian’ and Arabic. The other 
half advocated teaching the elements of knowledge in 
the vernacular languages and the higher branches in . 
7 was appointed 
President of the Committee, but he declined to take 
any active part in its proceedings until the_ govern- 
ment, had finally decided on the question at issue, In 
January, 1885, both sides. of the Committee offered 
their opinions to the Supreme Council, and on 
February 2, Macaulaly, as.a member of the Council, 
presented the famous minute in which he defended 
the views of the English party. It settled the question 
at once and permanently, abd a. month later- the 
Governor-General, -Lord William Bentinck, decided 
that “the great) object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and 
science among the natives of India.” Thereupon 
Macaulay as President of the Committee of Public 
Instruction took up with great zeal and energy the 
work of that office and, though .the means at his 
disposal were sadly inadequate, he showed a high 


Macaulay’s labors in the cause of education in 
India were voluntary and unpaid. Macaulay may be— 
he has been—accused of being unfair to Oriental 
learning, but it cannot be .seriously questioned that his 
educational policy was inspired’ by a genuine desire 
to benefit the people of. India.* 

A clause in the Indian Charter Act of 1833 gave 
rise to the appointment in 1834 of a Law Commision 
to advise the Council on matters of law and to draft 
legal codes. Macaulay had been admitted to the Bar 





tional ‘activity on the part of the government had been in 1826, but he nevér seems to have looked to the law 
at a standstill for some time on account of a difference: Seriously as a profession and soon gave up any pretense 
of opinion. in the Committee of Public Instruction, of practicing it. He was, nevertheless, the Law Member 
which was evenly divided on ‘the question of what of the Governor-General’s Council, and at his own 
kind of education should be .officially encouraged. Half instigation he was appointed President of the Law 
of the members were’ in favor of maintaining and Commission. As ‘such he was the principal author. of 
extending the + old scheme of supporting Oriental the Indian Penal Code, which appeared in draft Jin 
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We ‘are sorry we cannot give you-any guarantee that our Kanti Soap 
will change your skin into smooth velvet. Nor. does Kanti indicate 
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The Harvest Season -brings on the ‘one hand the 


horn of plenty—bumper. crops, and on the other it - 


augurs the advent of Winter. 


During this change of season the liver has to work 
its hardest to keep the body fit. At this time the slightest 
weakness of the liver is bound to be followed by grave 


consequences. . fe | 
QUMARESH is not only a specific remedy for 
diseases of the Liver and Stomach like Diarrhoea, 


Hepatitis, Infantile liver, etc; but it also prevents other 


diseases by strengthening the liver. 
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37, Throughout, the influence of Bentham, for whem 
Ra philosopher of jurisprudence Macaulay had 3 
ép regpect, can be seen. In fact, Sir Leslie Stephen, 
Rhis work on the English Utilitarians, called the 
yilian Pensl Code “the first actual attempt to” carry 
; Bentham’s favorite schemes under British Yule.” 

© James Fitzjames Stephen, the eminent authority 
eriminal law and ‘brother of Sir Leslie, praised® 
fcaulay very highly as a lawgiver : “The point which - 
Ways has surprised me most in connection with the 
nal Code is that it proves that Lard Macaulay must 
e had a knowledge of English criminal law which, 
sidering how little he had practised it, may fairly 
, called extraordinary. He must have possessed the 
ft of going at once to the very root of the matter, 
Mil of sifting the corn from. the chaff to a most un- 
“sual degree ; for his draft gives the substance of the 
‘minal law of England, down to its minute working 
tails, in a compass which, by comparison with the 
ginal may be regarded as almost absurdly small. 

: Before Macaulay became distinctively a historian 
Re had won celebrity as an essayist and a -poet—or at 
hy rate a writer of ballads of great merit. The first 
f the long series of articles which he contributed to 
ye Edinburgh Review, his essay on Milton, appeared 
:, August 1825, when the magazine was at the height 


on. In, acknowledging receipt of the manuscript, Lord 
ditor of the Edinburgh Review, said : 





‘ffrey, ther 
‘he more T®think, the less I can conceive where you 
icked. up that * style.” Some years Tater, Macvey 


ry that his articles were all that kept the magazine 
Sing. The booksellers reported that the issues sold, 
# did not sell, according as they did or did nat 
pntain articles of his, Macaulay’s essays were ‘first 
piblished in collected form in England in 1848, and 
key jong continued to enjoy phenomenal gales for 2 
Hlume of such character in Britain and in the United. 
fates. The Lays of Ancient Rome appeared about the 
mme time and scored an immediate success. “Horatius” 
And “The Battle of the Lake Regillus”’ long continued 
> be favorite material for schoolboy declamations in 
wrcland and the United States. 


What Gibbon called “an invincible love of 
Reading” was the ruling passion of Macaulay's 
Blife. It manifested itself, aS is well known, amaz- 
ingly early, and from the time he was three. years 


5ld-he was reading incessantly. 
~~ After reaching India Macaulay wrote to an inti- 
rmate friend in England: “I read insatiably (on the 
proyage) ; the Tliad and Odyssey, Virgil, Horace, 
pCaesar’s "Commentaries, Bacon de Augmentis, Dante, 
yPetrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Don Quixote, Gibbon’s Rome, 
‘Mill’s India, all the seventy volumes of Voltaire, 
Sismondi’s History of Franee,s and the seven thfele 
olios of the Biographia Britannica. I found my ,Gireek 
and Latin in good condition enough.” 

His reading in Greek and Latin while in India 
rag prodigious indeed. Writing to the same friénd on 
Yecember 30, 1835, he said : 










4. . . During the last- thirteen months T shave 
vad Aeschylus twice; Sophocles twice; Euripides 
Ince ; Pindar twice; Callimachus; Apollonius Rho- 
‘ag; Quintus Calaber; Theocritus twice ; Herodotus: 
foreydides; almost all Xenophon’s works ; almost all 

*9} Aristotle’s Politics, and a good deal of the 
i ‘mon, besides dipping elsewhere in him ; the whole 
", Plutarch’s Lives; about half of Lucian ; two -or 
bree books of Athenaeus ; Plautus twice ; Terrence 
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tius;- 
' Pa tercults: ; Sallust; 


tapier, who succeeded Jeffrey as Editor, told Macau- ~ 


; “T have cast up my reading account, and brought- 
F to the end of the year 1885. It includes December, . 


bared 
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twice ; Lucretius twive; Catullus; Tibullus; Proper- 
‘Lucan; Statius; Stlius; Italicus; Livy; Velleius 
Caesar; and, lastly, Cicero. 1 
have, indeed, still a little of Cicero left; but I shall 
fnish him in a few days. I am now deep in Aristo- 


_phanes and Lucian.” 


Commenting upon this miraculous achievement, 
all the more amazing when it is remembered ‘that 
Macaulay at the time was busy with important affairs 
of government, Trevelyan says that all this mass of 
literature was not only read but read carefully, as 1S 
proved by “the . pencil marks, single, double, and 
treble, which meander down the margin of such an 
sages as excited the admiration of the student ; 
by the remarks, literary, historical, and uot 
With which the critic has interspersed every volume, 
and sometimes every page.’ 

At unfailing memory was another gift. of the gods 
to Macaulay. He once declared--that if all copies of 
Paradise Lost and The Pilgrim’s Progress were to be 
destroyed, he would undertale to reproduce those 
works from memory. ~-° 


From his ckildliead days onward Macaulay’ 8 
writing was characterized by meticulous precision 


-in the use of words and perfect clarity. 
5 its "influence. It made Macaulay's literary reputa- 


_ Precision and clarity were, in fact, part of the 
man. They were evidenced in the dry ‘business of 
legislation in India=as wellas in his literary writings 
and his speeches. As a recent Indian student of 


Macaulay’s legislative work in India has pointed out, 


Macaulay always insisted upon making the meaning 
of laws clear and precise. In one of his minutes, 
fact,she declared that legislative enactments ought to 
be of all Compositions the most concise and lucid. 


' Macaulay’s conception of oon was 
a lofty one, 

“To be a really great historian,” he said, “is 
perhaps the rarest. of intellectual distinetions, * and he 
found no practitioners of the craft who ‘even approxi- 
mated to his ideal. He paid his respects to the ancient 
historians but indicated in what ways they fell short— 
Herodotus, who ‘ ‘perpetually leaves the most sagacious 
reader in doubt what to reject and what to recelve”’ ; 
Thucydides, deficient in the power of generalization ; 
Juivy, completely indifferent to truth, concerned only 
with “the picturesque effect. of his book, and the honor 
of his country”; Tacitus, unrivaled among historians 
in the delineation of character, but carrying “his love 
of effect fa beyond the limits of moderation.” Modern 
historians, in general, had adhered. more sirictly to 
truth than their ancient predecessors—they had been 
less fictional. “Whether the historians of the last two 
centuries tell more truth than those of antiquity may 
perhaps be doubted. But it is quite certain that they 
tell fewer falsehoods.” ; 

Tt was the business of the historian, Macaulay 
insisted, to interpret as well as to narrate. “The writer 
who does not. explain’ the phenomena as well as state 
them, performs only. one half of his office.” In the 
philosophy of history the moderns, in hig opinion, bad 
surpassed the ancients. The best of them “far ‘excel 
their predecessors in the art of deducing general 
pringiples. from facts.” They had, however, fallen into 
‘a great error--they had distorted facts to suit pee 


- principles. 


Macaulay took Hume as’ an example of this kind 
of misrepresentation ; Gibbon, too, he found censurable 
on this score. And modern historians had sadly neg- 
lected the art of narration, “the art of interesting the 
affections. and- presenting pictures to thé imagination.” 

No history, Macaulay recognized, could present 
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the whole truth ; “but those are . ‘the best histories 
which exhibit ‘such parts of the truth as most nearly - 
produce the effect of the whole.” History, in other 
words, must needs be selective, and “he who is defi- 
cient in the art of-selection may, by showing: nothing 
but the truth, produce all the effect of the grbssest 
falsehood.” In this art of selection, Macaulay found, 
modern historians had been woefully deficient, They 
had conceived of history much too narrowly. 

It is pre-eminently as a stylist, using that 
word in its broadest sense, that we usually think 
of Macaulay—and rightly so. 

That is how he thought of- himself, and how 
competent critics, generally, have thought of him. 
“Where he ‘set his stamp,” said John Morley, a 
severe critic of Macaulay, “has been upon style ; style 
in its widest sense . . gtyle, that is to say, in its 
relation to ideas and feelings, its commerce with 
thought, and its reaction on What one may call the 
temper or the conscience of the intellect.” There are, 
of course, two sides to historianship—intake and outgo, 
research ‘and presentation. Macaulay, conceiving -o! 
history as essentially a branch of literature and anxious 
above everything. else to: be read, was more greatly 
concerned with historical composifion and its problems 
tl-. with historical research and its problems. 

It would be a sérious mistake, however, to suppose 
that Macatilay was indifferent to research. He thought 
of himself as a diligent mvestigator, and, compared 
with many of his predecessors, he was. “He 
twenty books to write a sentence,” said Thackeray; 
“he travels a hundred miles to make a line of destrip-- 
tion.” Buckle in his History of Civilization spoke of 
Macaulay’s “immense research.” Wilbur- C. Abbott, no 
>mean authority on seventeenth-century English history, 
wrote an essay on Macaulay in which he said that 
“contrary to a widely accepted but wholly erroneous 
opinion, .Macaulay made few statements, without - 


reads. -. 
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evidence to back them, and the tale of his pescarel.” 
is an amazing chrotlicle. ” Firth, on the other hancy 
was. of the opinion .that the defects of Macaulay’ 
History were mainly owing to his underestimate of t: 
importance cof the research side of historianship. |< 
Wiz his characters, also, Macaulay took gre. 
pains. The portraits in the spacious gallery of ‘huge 
History were based upon evidence obtained feat oe 
research, even if the evidence savas not always t. .~ 
worthy. ‘Macaulay, to be sure, had no gifts of psych 
logical insight to enable him to unravel men’s’ motiv! 
or read their hearts, but his’ characters. Ave somethi 
more than the empty names we éncounter iff “the ‘page 
of so many historians. ¢ a 
Freeman in his Methods of Historical Study pai - 
a tribute to Macaulay as -B writer which deserves jeg 
be quoted : ; 
“J can see Macaulay’s. eroat and! ‘obvious fi ok 
aswell as any man, I.know as well as any man the ® 
tions with which his: brilliant pictures must be paene 
but I cannot feel that I have any right to-speak High{ty" 
of one to whom I owe so much in the matter ° .: 
actual knowledge, and to whom I owe more than oo 
any man as the mastereof historical narrative. Read 2 
page of Macaulay ; scan well his minute accuracy 
every name and phrase and title ; contrast his Buel; 


undefiled with the slpshod jargon which from. ot 
. newspapers has run over into. our books ; 
‘style which finds a fitting phrase in our own tong? 


dwell on tk 


to set forth every thought, the style which never us 
d“*single word out of its true and hone ji Mmeaning: 
aura tthe pages of the book in which no“than evér resq 
a sentence a second time because ‘he “failed to catth ? 
meaning the first time, but tn: ‘which all of us mue 
have read many sentences. a‘ second or a twentietl! 
dime for the sheer pleasute | of dwelling on the clear 
ness, the combined fulnceSs and terseneds, on the jug 
relation of every word to every other, on the happily 
chosen epithet, or the sharply pointed sarcasm. A 
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